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THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    HOME 
WORKERS'    SCHEMES. 

By  S.  E.  ARCHER. 

THE  percentage  of  craftsmen  able  to  undertake  the  running  of  a  successful 
business  is  comparatively  small.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  an  expert  plumber 
or  engineer  gives  no  assurance  that  coupled  with  technical  skill  is  the 
executive  power  or  organising  ability  necessary  for  the  running  of  a  successful 
business  ;  indeed,  one  has  been  surprised  more  than  once  to  find  that  the 
director  of  a  business  possessed  little  more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  one  or  more  trades  in  which  he  is  dealing.  Personality,  a  know- 
ledge of  business  routine,  and  ability  to  organise  and  control  staff,  are  his  indispensable 
qualities.  It  seems  well-nigh  presumption  to  be  occupying  space  and  time  by  alluding  to 
details  of  so  elementary  a  nature,  but  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  claimed  because,  when 
dealing  with  large  numbers  of  blind  men  and  women,  recognised  elementary  principles  often 
appear  to  be  disregarded  or  neglected.  Yet  we  wonder  why  it  is  that  there  is  not  a  higher 
percentage  of  successes  among  the  trainees  who  have  been  set  up  as  home  workers  during  the 
past  10  or  15  years. 

Generally  speaking,  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  conducting  of  home  workers' 
schemes  regard  the  men  and  women  under  their  care  as  small  tradesmen  in  business  on 
their  own  account.  True,  assistance  of  various  forms  is  given — the  provision  of  raw- 
materials  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  could  buy 
small  quantities  ;  the  provision  of  a  weekly  grant  as  augmentation  of  earnings  ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  assistance  with  the  marketing  of  his  surplus  stock — but  even  with  this  help 
the  vast  majority  of  home  workers  are  at  best  just  able  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  should  be  prepared 
to  reconsider  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  home  worker,  using  to  the  full  the 
specialised  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  during  the  last  decade  ? 
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It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  those 
responsible  for  the  inauguration  of  home 
workers'  schemes  on  an  organised  basis 
that  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  should 
trainees  be  transferred  to  a  home  workers' 
scheme.  It  was  certainly  never  intended  to 
allow  these  schemes  to  grow  to  be  accepted 
as  the  regular  channel  for  dealing  with  all 
and  sundry  who  have  received  institutional 
training.  It  would  appear  that  because  of 
the  comparatively  small  capital  expenditure 
involved,  and  having  regard  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  home  worker  as  against  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  workshop  employee, 
many  local  authorities  have  given  undue 
preference  to  the  development  of  the  home 
workers'  schemes.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suggest  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  question 
of  marketing  for  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  home  workers  will  give  this  matter 
prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  blind.  It 
might  be  well,  therefore,  if  we  did  our 
thinking  now,  lest  hasty  decisions  fail  to 
reflect  our  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  those 
whom  we  serve. 

Let  us  assume  that  on  examination  our 
present  method  of  treating  the  home  worker 
as  a  small  business  man  is  found  to  be  the 
best.  Shall  we  then  be  willing  to  undertake 
a  more  careful  selection  ?  And  will  it  be 
possible,  having  decided  that  "A"  shows 
promise  of  becoming  a  successful  home 
worker,  to  arrange  that  in  conjunction  with 
his  technical  course  he  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  receive  general  training  in 
business  methods  and  salesmanship  ?  The 
interviewing  of  customers,  estimating,  book- 
keeping, and  a  simple  index  system  for  the 
following  up  of  customers  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  matters  in  which  any  small  trader 
should  be  thoroughly  versed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  decided  that  a 
home  workers'  scheme  should  deal  with  all 
trainees  unable  to  find  accommodation  in 
one  or  other  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind, 
then  it  may  be  well  to  treat  them  as  out- 
workers, not  as  little  business  men.  This 
would  bring  to  the  blind  person  concerned 
many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
agency  conducting  the  scheme  would  make 
itself  entirely  responsible  for  employment. 
This  would  bring  the  advantages  of  health 
and  unemployment  insurance,  and  should 
secure  employment  conditions  more  closely 
approximating  those  obtaining  in  the  work- 


shops. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  we  should 
soon  have  established  small  workshops  in 
our  market  towns,  where  blind  workers 
would  congregate  from  a  radius,  say,  of  10  to 
20  miles.  This  should  be  reasonably  possible 
with  the  train  and  bus  services  which  are 
nowadays  provided.  In  the  small  workshop 
much  better  supervision  could  be  provided, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  turn  out  a 
standard  of  work  altogether  superior  to  that 
which  can  be  reached  by  blind  people 
working  entirely  on  their  own,  except  for  the 
periodical  visit  given  by  a  craft  instructor. 

Local  farmers  and  tradesmen  could  be 
appealed  to  with  greater  prospects  of  success, 
when  we  could  assure  them  that  their  orders 
would  be  executed  with  reasonable  expedi- 
ency and  that  a  greater  standard  of  efficiency 
would  be  reached  at  the  new  workshop. 
Then,  too,  the  support  of  emulation  would  be 
of  great  value,  for  it  is  not  many  of  us  who 
are  really  seen  at  our  best  when  left  to  work 
alone  for  hour  after  hour,  week  after  week. 

We  may  like  to  go  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
every  time  a  visitor  calls  at  the  house,  or  a 
chat  with  the  butcher  when  he  calls  for 
orders  may  be  helpful  in  passing  the  long 
day  a  little  more  pleasantly  ;  but  neither 
course  is  conducive  to  speedy  and  efficient 
production,  and  to  the  piece  worker  who 
would  earn  a  livelihood  speed  must  of 
necessity  be  an  important  factor. 

It  would  be  possible  to  continue  presenting 
various  phases  of  this  problem,  but  my  object 
is  merely  to  focus  attention  upon  the  whole 
question  of  home  workers'  schemes,  in  the 
hope  that  by  the  pooling  of  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  it  may  be  possible  to  evolve 
a  standard  scheme  which  will  foster  enter- 
prise among  those  possessed  with  business 
acumen,  without  requiring  too  much  from 
the  ordinarv  craftsman. 


First  Sports  Course  for  the  Blind. — The  first 
sports  course  for  the  blind  has  been  started  at 
Augsburg,  Bavaria,  and  30  totally  blind  men 
and  women,  whose  ages  range  from  14  to  50,  are 
taking  part. 

The  movement,  which  has  been  started  by  the 
Nazi  "  Strength  through  Joy "  Recreational 
Organisation,  includes  gymnastics,  wrestling, 
swimming  and  track  and  held  athletics. 

In  February  Germany's  blind  athletes  will 
hold  a  meeting  in  Augsburg,  "to  educate  the 
public  and  enlist  nation-wide  interest  in  the 
training  of  the  blind  in  sport." 
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Hampers  for  Needy  Blind. — For  sixteen  years 
the  most  needy  among  the  Blind  of  Devon, 
Dorset,  Cornwall  and  Somerset  have  been  the 
recipients  of  well  filled  hampers  at  Christmas. 

Over  1,000  have  been  despatched  as  the 
result  of  this  year's  effort,  which  constitutes  a 
record. 

The  Founder  and  Hon.  Organiser  of  the 
scheme  is  Mr.  S.  M.  Taylor,  South-Western 
Counties'  Secretary,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Exeter,  who  receives  hearty  support 
from  the  County  Associations  and  Societies  for 
the  Blind  in  the  West  Country. 

The  President  of  the  fund  is  Captain  Kenneth 
Gatey,  MX.,  Managing  Editor,  "  Devon  & 
Exeter  Gazette,"  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Sir 
Edgar  Plummer,  who  has  kindly  filled  this 
office  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Tipperary 
Branch  01  the  National  Council  for  the  Blind  of 
Ireland. — We  have  received  an  interesting 
account  of  this  meeting,  held  on  November  29th 
at  Clonmel,  and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor, 
who  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  that  the 
Branch  is  doing.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  (which  is  noted  on  page  26,  under 
Reviews  of  Reports),  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Dr.  Naughten,  gave  an  address  on 
Eye  Diseases,  and  welcomed  the  co-operation 
that  such  a  voluntary  organisation  as  the 
National  Council  could  afford  to  medical 
officers  in  the  discovery  of  fresh  cases.  He  gave 
a  brief  account  of  blindness  as  affecting  the 
infant,  the  pre-school  child,  the  school  child, 
and  the  adult,  and  commented  on  the  advance 
that  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  children 
of  school  age  through  the  work  of  the  school 
medical  officers  in  prevention  of  blindness.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  evidence  might  be 
collected  by  county  medical  officers  of  health 
on  the  incidence  of  trachoma  among  adults. 

Newcastle  Benefactor's  Generous  Gift.— Sir 
Arthur  Sutherland,  the  Newcastle  shipowner, 
has  bought  St.  George's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Jesmond  Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  local  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind.  The  building,  which  will  become 
the  office  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and  the 
Newcastle  Branch  Office  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  be  known  as  the 
Sutherland  Memorial  Hall,  in  memory  of  Sir 
Arthur's  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  who 
died  in  September  last.  The  land  adjacent  to 
the  church  has  also  been  secured  by  Sir  Arthur. 
This  will  be  used  as  a  garden  of  rest,  and  for 
religious,  instructional,  and  recreational  purposes 


for  the  blind,  who  on  Tyneside  number  more 
than  800. 

The  premises  will  be  opened  by  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  on  January  28th. 

Talking  Books  Exempted  from  Import  Duties. 
— The  Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  have  made 
the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  14) 
Order,  1935,  adding  to  the  Free  List,  as  from 
January  1st,  gramophone  records  for  the 
reproduction  of  speech,  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  The  committee  state 
that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  removal  of  the 
present  duty  on  the  records  in  question  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  of  this  country, 
and  that  such  a  concession  would  not  affect 
adversely  the  interests  of  the  home  gramophone 
recording  industry.  A  White  Paper  (Cmcl. 
5049)  containing  the  Treasury  Order  and  the 
committee's  recommendation  is  published  by 
the  Stationery  Office. 

"  Breaking  -  Up  "  Party  at  Eoyal  Midland 
Institution. — For  many  years  one  of  the  chief 
Christmas  efforts  at  the  Royal  Midland  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Nottingham  has  been 
the  pupils'  "  breaking-up  "  party,  which  again 
took  place  at  the  Institution  last  month.  The 
pupils,  together  with  officers  and  friends,  to 
the  number  of  over  60,  assembled  for  tea,  after 
which  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  F.  Guy  Wardle,  con- 
gratulated the  pupils  on  a  successful  term  in 
technical  training. 

Mrs.  Blackburn,  Major  S.  Hartshorn  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  arrangements,  a  Christmas 
present  being  given  to  each  pupil  by  Mrs. 
Blackburn. 

It  was  stated  that  during  the  current  year  the 
Nottingham  City  Council  had  provided  ad- 
ditional grants  to  enable  the  committee  of  the 
institution  to  increase  the  allowance  to  the 
trainees,  the  workshop  employees,  home  workers, 
and  also  to  the  unemployable  blind.  The  Notts 
County  Council  had  provided  similar  additional 
benefits,  which  would  come  into  operation  on 
April  1st  next. 

Lord  Sankey's  Christmas  Broadcast  Appeal, 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund. — Lord  Sankey's 
appeal  on  Christmas  evening  marked  a  mile- 
stone in  the  progress  of  the  Fund. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  inception  it  was 
possible  to  report  to  listeners  that  there  were 
no  outstanding  requisitions  for  wireless  sets 
on  the  Fund's  books  which  could  not  be  met. 
Nevertheless,  the  need  for  financial  support  was 
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as  great  as  ever,  and  Lord  Sankey  asked  for 
(  [2,000,  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  sets 
to  new  cases  of  blindness,  and  to  start  replacing 
e1  supplied  six  years  ago,  many  of  which  are 
now  worn  out  and  obsolete. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  £5,600  has  been 
received,  not  quite  half  the  sum  for  which  Lord 
Sankey  appealed,  but  contributions  are  still 
trickling  in. 

Lord  Sankey 's  appeal  emphasized  the  change 
which  wireless  has  made  in  the  conditions  of  the 
blind. 

"  With  the  invention  of  wireless  has  come  a 
heaven-sent  opportunity.  .  .  .  We  cannot  give 
them  back  their  sight,  but  we  can  at  least  do 
something  to  give  them  one  of  the  pleasures  we 
ourselves  enjoy. 

"A  blind  man  with  a  wireless  set  is  no  longer 
isolated  and  alone.  He  gets  into  touch  with 
his  fellow  men  ;  he  can  hear  all  the  joys  of 
speech,  all  the  joys  of  music. 

"  He  can  hear  an  eye-witness  describing 
events  in  actual  progress,  he  can  hear  the  news 
of  all  the  world  and  he  listens  in  for  it  as  eagerly 
as  we  read  our  daily  papers.  He  can  hear  the 
King's  Christmas  message.  He  can  hear  voices 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  through 
hearing  the  blind  man  feels  that  he  is  one  of  us, 
his  loneliness  has  gone.  .  .  . 

"  I  call  to  all  those  who  live  in  the  country 
and  see,  day  in  and  day  out,  winter  and  summer, 
the  changing  beauties  of  our  native  land,  the 
fields  and  flowers  by  day,  the  glittering  stars  at 
night  ;  I  call  to  those  who  live  in  the  town  and 
see  the  stir  of  life  in  our  streets,  who  see  our 
great  buildings  and  feast  their  eyes  at  exhibitions, 
art  galleries  and  theatres  ;  I  call  to  all  those 
who  join  in  and  see  our  great  sporting  events, 
our  football  matches,  our  cricket  and  tennis 
matches,  our  racing  contests  ;  I  call  to  all 
those  who  see  to  help  those  who  do  not  see. 

"  The  need  is  urgent. 

"  The  opportunity  is  unique  of  helping  those 
to  whom  listening  in  means  even  more  than  it 
does  to  ourselves." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  showed  his  sustained 
interest  in  the  Fund  by  graciously  giving  his 
consent  for  letters  and  donations  to  be  addressed 
personally  to  him,  and  all  acknowledgments 
included  his  thanks  for  the  support  given. 

A  Trip  to  America  by  a  Blind  Woman  of  71. — 
Ma  "  Dunn,  a  seventy-one-year-old  Aberdeen 
woman,  blind  from  birth,  who  returned  alone 
from  a  round  trip  to  America,  was  the  most 
popular  passenger  aboard  the  Anchor  liner 
Transylvania,  which  docked  at  Yorkhill  on 
6th  January. 

During  the  eight-day  voyage  she  explored 
the  liner  from  bridge  to  lowest  deck,  made 
friends  with  every  member  of  the  crew  from 
Captain     Gemmell     to     the    night    watchman, 
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brought  in  the  New  Year,  joined  in  community 
singing — and  won  six  shillings  at  the  "  horse 
races  "  on  deck. 

"  Phat  ye  hae  never  had,  ye  dinna  miss 
ava',"  is  one  of  "  Ma  "  Dunn's  favourite 
sayings.  "  If  I  had  my  sight,  I  mightna  be 
sae  happy  "  she  said  to  a  Daily  Express 
correspondent.  "  There  was  that  puir  lassie 
that  got  hers  back  when  she  was  twenty-five, 
and  she  was  sairly  disappointed  wi'  folk. 
I  like  folk  by  the  clasp  0'  their  hand,  their  voice 
and  their  step,  and  that's  enough  for  a'body." 

Mrs.  Dunn  learned  the  different  footfalls  of 
everj'  steward  and  stewardess  or  visitor  that 
came  down  her  alleyway,  and  knew  who  was 
coming  before  they  spoke. 

This  game  old  Aberdonian  had  five  daughters, 
two  of  whom  live  in  Knightswood,  Glasgow, 
and  two  in  America.  Her  youngest  child — a 
son — was  born  when  she  was  forty-eight  years 
of  age.  She  has  been  visiting  her  "  families  " 
in  the  United  States  since  September. 

Mrs.  Dunn  couldn't  say  enough  about  how 
good  both  passengers  and  crew  had  been  to  her. 

"  Before  I  went  out  in  the  Caledonia,"  she 
said,  "  my  son  wrote  me  that  I  wasn't  to  catch 
the  cocktail  habit  in  New  York.  Eh,  but  I 
tried  them  all  right.  I  didna'  miss  a  thing. 
I've  learned  some  grand  words  in  my  travels." 

Her  dearest  memento  of  the  trip  is  a  copy 
of  the  New  Year  dinner  menu  card.  She 
brought  it  proudly  out  of  her  handbag  to  show 
me  the  autographs  and  good  wishes  of  the 
captain,  officers,  purser,  and  stewards,  squeezed 
into  every  corner  of  the  card. 

Blind  Babies  at  the  Pantomime. — Ten  blind 
children  from  "  Sunshine  House,"  East 
Grinstead,  came  up  to  London  on  7th  January 
to  enjoy  their  first  pantomime,  "  The  Forty 
Thieves,"  at  the  Lyceum.  "They  loved  it" 
said  The  Daily  Mirror,  "  they  clapped  and 
laughed  and  hummed.  Whenever  there  was 
singing  on  the  stage  they  strained  towards  the 
sound.  When  the  audience  sang  the  chorus, 
'  Moo,  moo,  Bow,  wow,  cock-a-doodle-doo,' 
they  joined  in  heartily.  When  the  donkey 
crumpled  at  the  knees,  as  is  the  way  of  the 
donkey  at  the  Lyceum,  they  laughed  as  loudly 
as  those  other  children  who  could  see  its 
ridiculous  grey  body  and  absurd  expression. 
While  they  were  having  their  tea  I  asked 
them  about  it.  Best  of  all,  George  liked  what 
he  called  '  the  band  '  ;  Nona,  the  singing  ;  and 
Eddie,  the  dancing — especially  when  it  was 
tap  dancing.  Daphne,  shaking  her  fair  curls 
in  excitement,  told  me  how  the  '  wicked 
people  '  had  stolen  the  treasure  and  how  the 
'  good  people  "  had  found  it  again.  Douglas 
explained  that  he  liked  it  best  when  he  could 
'  see  the  sky.'  That  was  when  the  spotlights 
shone  down  from  the  roof." 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIES  of 
blind  men  have  been  fairly 
frequent  of  late,  and  in  "  The 
Light  that  Did  Not  Fail  " 
(published  by  Chapman  & 
Grimes,  Mount  Vernon  Press, 
Boston,  price  2  dollars),  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  a  blind  American  writer,  has 
added  to  their  number. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  telling 
of  the  writer's  early  life  before  blindness 
overtook  him,  of  the  mental  shock  that  the 
onset  of  blindness  involved,  of  his  training 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  reorientation'  that  the  hard  fact  of 
blindness  imposed.  This  half  of  the  story  is 
told  in  the  third  person,  and  owes  no  small 
part  of  its  attraction  to  the  impersonality 
and  objectivity  of  the  method.  In  the  second 
part,  the  writer  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his 
life  as  lecturer,  writer,  and  nature  student, 
telling  of  his  adventures  by  the  way,  and  of 
the  friends  whom  he  encountered  in  his 
wanderings. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  gives  a 
pleasant  character-study  of  the  old  country 
doctor  who  brought  the  writer  into  the  world, 
and  describes  vividly  that  doctor's  hazardous 
journey  through  a  raging  snow-storm  to  an 
outlying  New  England  farm,  where  the  young 
parents-to-be  anxiously  awaited  his  coming. 
In  a  struggle  of  two  hours  he  only  covered 
three  miles  in  his  buggy,  and  then,  his  old 
horse  completely  exhausted,  he  did  the  last 
part  of  the  difficult  journey  on  foot,  feeling 
his  way  along  a  stone  wall,  the  only  land- 
mark in  an  obliterated  landscape. 

From  early  childhood,  Clarence  Hawkes 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  natural  world, 
and  was  helped  towards  an  understanding 
of  the  wild  life  about  him  by  his  father,  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  who  taught  the  little  boy 
to  read  the  "  signs  of  the  woods  " — the 
footprints  of  fox,  rabbit,  squirrel  and  weasel. 
An  a  ttractive  account  is  given  of  the  country 
school,  where  "  the  teacher  was  often  young, 
eighteen  or  twenty,  but  occasionally  a 
hopeless  old  maid,"  where  three  generations 
of  small  boys  had  carved  their  names  in 
the  cherry  wood  desks,  and  where  the  sweet 
scent  of  apple  blossom  floated  in  at  the  open 
windows. 


The  family-life  of  which  Clarence  formed 
a  part  was  a  very  happy  one.  His  mother 
was  a  great  story-teller  and  a  good  play- 
fellow, his  father  a  woodman  and  hunter, 
and  his  grandmother  a  lover  of  the  small 
animals  and  birds  that  only  appealed  to  his 
father  as  a  hunter,  but  had  for  her  a  more 
intimate  charm. 

In  his  tenth  year,  however,  the  care-free 
happiness  of  his  childhood  was  clouded  by 
severe  illness,  and  for  a  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of ;  he  made  a  recovery,  but  his 
left  leg  had  to  be  amputated  below  the  knee, 
and  it  was  many  months  before  he  was 
able  to  be  up  and  about  again,  and  to  discard 
his  crutches  for  a  peg  leg.  Gradually,  he 
was  able  to  take  up  the  outdoor  life  that  he 
loved,  and  once  more  to  accompany  his 
father  on  his  hunting  expeditions. 

But  fate  had  something  even  more  bitter 
in  store,  for  when  Clarence  was  only  thirteen 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  father,  and 
partial  blindness  resulted.  At  first  his 
parents  hoped  that  operative  treatment  in 
a  city  hospital  might  restore  his  sight,  but 
the  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  after  five  operations  within  the  next 
two  years,  complete  blindness  ensued. 

At  the  age  of  15,  Clarence  Hawkes  was 
admitted  to  Perkins  Institution,  Boston, 
and  although  he  was  homesick  at  first  "  the 
swirl  of  activity  in  this  busy  school  soon 
caught  him  in  its  current,  and  he  was  too 
busy  and  too  happy  in  doing  his  work  to 
have  time  for  pining."  He  relates  how,  on 
his  first  day  in  the  strange  big  new  building, 
he  was  being  taken  round  the  school  by  one 
of  his  fellow-pupils,  when  his  hand  was 
placed  on  a  raised  map  of  the  United  States. 
Before  this,  he  had  been  shown  books  in 
raised  type,  and  mathematical  tablets,  and 
both  had  baffled  him  completely,  so  that 
he  despaired  of  ever  making  anything  of 
them.  Passing  his  hand  listlessly  over  the 
map,  he  lighted  on  the  outline  of  an  island 
off  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  suddenly  realising 
what  it  was  all  about,  he  eagerly  shouted 
"  I  have  found  Cuba."  A  beginning  had 
been  made,  and  he  realised  for  the  first  time 
that  touch  might  open  up  once  more  for  him 
the  door  that  he  had  thought  shut  for  ever. 
He  quickly  learned  to  read  Braille,  and  was 
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able  to  revel  in  the  books  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Library.  In  holiday  time,  his 
mother,  who  was  a  real  lover  of  poetry,  read 
with  him,  and  the  four  happy  years  at 
Perkins  sped  quickly  by.  When  he  left 
Perkins,  he  intended  to  read  law,  but 
deciding"  fairly  soon  that  it  did  not  appeal 
to  him  as  a  life-work,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  to  lecturing 
on  literary  subjects. 

With  an  account  of  this  decision,  the  first 
part  of  "  The  Light  that  did  not  Fail  "  ends, 
and  in  the  second  the  writer,  reverting  to 
the  first  person,  tells  the  story  of  his  sub- 
sequent career,  often  with  a  liveliness  and 
humour  that  makes  pleasant  reading. 

His  account  of  his  first  lecture  is  specially 
good,  and  brings  vividly  before  the  reader 
the  picture  of  the  old  meeting-house,  with 
its  "  perfect  echo,"  which  gave  the  effect  of 
a  little  imp  perched  in  the  gallery,  that 
"  drawled  out  your  lecture  after  you,  keeping 
just  one  syllable  behind  all  the  time,  until 
it  puzzled  you  after  a  while  to  know  whether 
you  were  the  echo  or  the  echo  you."  The 
hall  in  which  the  lecture  was  given  was  a 
dingy  room  "  festooned  with  cobwebs,  and 
gre}/  with  dust,  lighted  by  a  couple  of  kero- 
sene lamps,"  and  the  audience  at  first 
consisted  only  of  the  caretaker  and  two  or 
three  old  farmers,  though  it  increased 
finally  to  twelve.  The  proceeds  of  the  lecture 
were  a  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents,  the 
expenses  four  dollars  and  a  half.  "  Truly," 
says  the  writer  with  optimism,  "  my  fortune 
was  in  sight." 

Mr.  Hawkes's  first  venture  into  print  was 
iii  the  form  of  a  book  of  verse,  and  before 
taking  the  plunge  he  decided,  on  the  advice 
of  the  publisher-friend  who  was  to  bring- 
out  the  volume,  to  get  three  hundred  advance 
subscribers.  A  circular  letter  brought  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and,  to  secure  the 
second  hundred  and  fifty,  the  writer  decided 
to  approach  in  person  farmer  friends  in 
rural  New  England.  He  gallantly  set  out, 
with  hired  team  and  driver,  and  spent  ten 
days  travelling  from  farm  to  farm,  matching 
his  wits,  as  he  says,  "  against  the  hard- 
headed  Yankee  shrewdness  of  my  farmer 
friends,  to  find  their  soft  spot,  and  make 
them  buy  something  they  did  not  really 
want."  One  is  hardly  surprised  that  some 
of  them  were  "  sorter  disappointed  "  that  it 
was  poetry,  and  wished  that  it  had  been  a 


novel  instead.  However,  the  pilgrimage  was 
justified,  and  the  three  hundred  advance 
subscribers  secured.  Since  then  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  published  over  forty  books,  and  although 
he  has  not  grown  rich  as  a  result  his  literary 
life  has  brought  him  ever  wider  interests 
and  countless  friends. 

The  most  significant  fact  about  his  literary 
work  is  that  it  concentrates  on  a  side  of 
life  that  one  might  expect  would  be  wholly 
cut  off  by  blindness  ;  for  Mr.  Hawkes  is 
above  all  a  nature-lover,  and  his  books  are 
almost  exclusively  nature-stories.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  lose  his  sight  until  he  was 
thirteen,  and  that  from  early  childhood  he 
had  taken  a  passionate  interest  in  the 
natural  world  about  him,  accounts  in  some 
measure  for  his  success.  "  I  had,"  he 
writes,  "  hundreds  of  scenes  from  nature 
stored  away  in  memory's  hall  whose  plates 
had  been  exposed  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
could  see.  They  had  been  developed  in  the 
dark  room  of  my  soul  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  and  were  as  vital  and  beautiful  as 
they  had  been  the  day  I  saw  them."  The 
writer  lost  his  sight  in  1883,  and  published 
his  first  nature  book  in  1902  ;  the  interval 
was  a  long  one,  and  his  childish  observations 
must  have  been  remarkably  keen  to  serve 
him,  as  they  did,  nearly  two  decades  later. 

The  nature  books  he  has  written  are  not 
generally  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  his  book  Mr.  Hawkes  quotes  from  the 
comments  of  expert  critics,  which  show 
that  his  work  is  sound,  and  not  unduly 
imaginative.  Dr.  Hornaday,  the  founder  of 
the  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  in  a  foreword 
to  one  of  his  book,  writes  :  "  With  marvellous 
fidelity  he  paints  what  he  has  seen  and  yet 
remembers,  and  for  the  rest  he  gathers  his 
share  of  wild-animal  lore — just  as  we  all  do — 
from  the  hunter,  the  trapper,  the  birdman, 
and  the  naturalist.  .  .  .  Take  Mr.  Hawkes' 
animal  books  and  make  much  of  them,  for 
they  are  worth  it." 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  writes  :  "I  have 
read  many  of  Clarence  Hawkes'  books  and 
have  always  found  them  true  to  nature," 
while  Gene  Stratton  Porter  says  :  "I  have 
read  all  the  writings  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  and 
endorse  them  as  honest  and  sincere  work, 
which  I  have  found  informing." 

In  England  we  are  proud  of  John  Wilkin- 
son, the  blind  botanist  and  President  of  the 
Leeds    Naturalist    Club,    who    compiled    for 
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the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a  list  of  a 
hundred  most  destructive  weeds,  with  details 
of  how  to  detect  and  destroy  them.  That 
two  blind  men  should  thus  have  successfully 


ventured  along  a  path  that  one  might 
imagine  completely  barred  to  the  sightless  is 
fresh  evidence  that  hardly  any  physical  handi- 
cap can  prevail  against  the  dauntless  will. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGISTS  AND  THE  BLIND 

Bv   ARTHUR   COPLAND. 


IT  is  seldom  to  the  lasting  good  of  a 
community  or  a  cause  that  a  new- 
principle  should  gain  too  ready  an 
acceptance.  Too  often,  in  such  in- 
stances, the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  absence  of  opposition  and  con- 
troversy are  completely  outweighed  by 
the  paucity  of  significance  in  the  principle 
itself,  or  by  the  failure  of  the  people  most 
directly  concerned  to  apprehend  its  full 
import. 

The  contemporaneous  attempt  to  establish 
the  theory  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind  as 
a  tenable  hypothesis  could  not,  in  the  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  excite  a  very  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  realm  of  speculative 
philosophy,  but  in  view  of  the  pronouncedly 
revolutionary  nature  of  some  of  its  corollaries, 
the  comparative  indifference  with  which  it 
has  been  received  by  the  blind  community 
at  large  is  a  matter  for  unqualified  surprise. 
There  has,  it  is  true,  been  some  desultory 
criticism  of  particular  implications  of  the 
theory  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has 
been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  examine  the  soundness  of  the 
premises  on  which  it  is  based,  and  there 
still  remains  unanswered  the  question,  is 
there,  in  fact,  such  a  phenomenon  as  a 
psychology  of  the  blind  ?  Of  course,  had  the 
problem  of  the  blind,  and  the  nature  of 
blindness,  been  better  and  more  generally 
understood,  the  measure  of  silence  with 
which  the  sightless  have  greeted  the  some- 
what pragmatical  interpretations  of  their 
psychology  now  current,  would  have  been  a 
master-stroke  of  tactics,  for  then  common- 
sense  and  time  could  have  been  trusted 
finally  to  redress  the  bias  of  misconception 
which  these  are  calculated  to  create  ;  but  as 
matters  stand,  the  unquestioned  dissemina- 
tion of  such  views  may  do  serious,  and 
perhaps  irremediable,  injury. 

If  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  judgment 
of  the  consciousness  of  every  blind  person, 
the   verdict    would   undoubtedlv   be,    if   not 


unanimously,  at  least  overwhelmingly  against 
the  exponents  of  the  psychology  of  the 
blind.  The  congenitally  blind,  in  particular, 
have  no  consciousness  of  abnormality,  nor 
any  realisation  of  a  distortion  of  the  senses 
which  they  still  possess.  This,  however,  is 
not  conclusive  proof  that  the  psychologists 
are  wrong.  As  a  person  may  be  subject  to 
an  incipient  disease  without  being  aware  of 
its  presence,  so  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
blind  are  deluded  by  the  easy  adaptation  of 
their  sensory  organism  to  an  abnormal 
cosmic  state. 

At  the  same  time,  science  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  altogether  the  empiricisms  of 
consciousness.  If  the  blind  feel  that  the 
difference  of  their  experience  from  the  normal 
is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  science,  if 
she  hopes  to  prove  the  contrary,  must  do 
much  more  than  merely  make  assertions. 
It  is  not  enough  simply  to  say,  as  Mr.  T.  S. 
Cutsforth,  in  "  The  Blind  in  School  and 
Society,"    does  : 

That  "  Blindness  changes  and  utterly 
reorganises  the  entire  mental  life  of  the 
individual  "  ; 

That  "  No  single  mental  activity  of  the 
congenitally  blind  child  is  not  distorted  by 
the  absence  of  sight  "  ; 

That  "  The  sensory  equipment  and  pro- 
cesses of  observing  are  organised  quite 
differently  in  the  congenitally  blind  from  the 
normal  child  "  ; 

That  "  It  is  denying  the  facts  to  hold,  as  a 
great  many  of  our  educators  of  the  blind  do, 
that  the  blind  child's  organisation  and 
growth  can  continue  as  in  the  normal  child, 
except  for  the  absent  sense." 

It  is  surely  inconceivable  that  so  radical  a 
reorganisation  of  the  sensory  equipment 
could  fail  to  be  reflected  in  some  equally 
abnormal  physical  or  psychical  tendency,  or 
both,  and  one  is  entitled  to  ask  what  that 
precisely  is  ?  It  must  take  the  form  of  some 
habit  or  attitude  so  unique  and  so  peculiar 
that  it  transcends  explanation  by  the  recog- 
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nised  principle  of  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment,  and  is  never  manifested 
except  under  the  condition  of  blindness. 
If  no  such  distinctive  trait  is  discoverable — 
and,  by  the  fundamental  nature  of  its  alleged 
origin,  it  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  find — then 
one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  there  is 
actually  no  abnormal  readjustment  of  the 
mental  organism  when  blindness  occurs,  and 
that  there  is  therefore  no  such  phenomenon 
as  a  psychology  of  the  blind. 

The  proof  of  this  contention  by  no  means 
rests  solely  on  the  absence  of  any  definite 
symptoms  which  could  support  Mr.  Cuts- 
forth's  diagnosis.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
consideration  that,  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  the  term  congenital  blindness 
is  a  misnomer.  Blindness  may  be  inherited, 
but  it  is  not  inherent,  like  instinct,  or 
temperament.  It  is  something  acquired, 
something  superimposed.  The  congenitally 
blind  child  would  never  become  conscious 
of  the  loss  of  a  sense  were  he  not  brought  into 
touch  with  sighted  people.  Now,  "  a  psy- 
chical process,"  as  defined  by  Professor  G.  F. 
Stout,  "  is  a  process  forming  part  of  the  life 
history  of  some  individual  consciousness. 
It  is  someone's  experience,  and  it  actually 
exists  only  while  it  is  being  actually  experi- 
enced." Thus,  congenital  blindness,  as  such, 
cannot  be  a  psychical  process,  since  there  has 
been  no  previous  experience  of  sight  to  give 
it  significance,  and  such  influence  as  it  may 
exercise  on  the  psychology  of  the  individual 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  environmental. 
Blindness,  in  fact,  is  not  a  cosmic  state ;  it  is  a 
circumstance  of  life ;  it  is  but  an  element,  how- 
ever potent,  in  the  sum  total  of  environment. 

An  equally  disconcerting  consideration 
confronts  the  adherents  of  this  new  philo- 
sophy in  the  fact  that,  even  from  a  purely 
physiological  standpoint,  congenital  blind- 
ness is  not  the  rule  among  the  sightless.  A 
numerous  body  of  these  are,  and  remain,  in 
a  psychological  sense,  both  in  thought  and 
action,  essentially  sighted  people  who  have 
become  blind.  The  visual  aspect  of  life 
always  forms  an  integral  part  of  their 
consciousness.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated ;n  the  examples  of  phantasy-building 
by  the  blind,  cited  by  Mr.  Cutsforth.  In 
every  instance  where  the  experience  of  vision 
has  become  incorporated  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  subject,  scenic  details  are  blended 
with  the  phantasy. 


In  addition  to  those  who  are  not  congeni- 
tally blind,  there  still  remains  to  be  taken 
into  account  a  not  inconsiderable  group 
who,  though  for  convenience  sake  classified 
as  blind,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  are 
blind,  are  nevertheless  more  correctly  re- 
garded as  congenitally  myopic.  Even  in 
their  case,  the  presence  of  a  degree  of  sight 
would  render  the  individual  incapable  of 
developing  a  strictly  blind  psychology. 

With  those  who  are  literally  congenitally 
blind,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of 
vision  plays  no  spontaneous  or  direct  part 
in  the  mental  economy.  Their  dreams  and 
phantasies  are  built  of  the  material  of  their 
experience,  their  reaction  to  a  visual  world 
is  the  product  of  personality  plus  environ- 
ment. 

Therefore,  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
disparities  of  temperament  and  social  situa- 
tion, there  is  barely  any  common  level  of 
experience  of  blindness  upon  which  an 
approximately  comprehensive  psychology 
could  be  founded.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  language  is  capable  of  expressing, 
or  the  mind  of  constructing,  a  formula 
definite  enough  and  wide  enough  to  embrace 
an  adequate  group  psychology. 

The  task  of  achieving  conformity  with  the 
standards  of  a  visual  world,  which  must  be 
the  principal  undertaking  of  the  congeni- 
tally blind,  will  neither  be  lightened  nor 
simplified  by  the  admission  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  theory  of  the  psychology 
of  the  blind.  For,  difficult  of  attainment  as 
such  conformity  must  be,  in  the  most  pro- 
pitious of  circumstances,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
momentous  or  so  revolutionary  as  that 
theory  implies.  The  process  does  not  entail 
anything  so  cataclysmic  as  the  conversion 
of  abnormal  into  normal  personalities  ;  it  is 
the  cultivation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
remaining  senses  to  enable  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  bridge  the  organic  gap  which  the 
absence  of  sight  has  caused.  Such  readjust- 
ment and  adaptation  as  may  occur  during 
the  process  of  sensory  growth,  does  not 
necessarily  connote  either  distortion  or  a 
basic  change  in  the  mental  life.  And  it  is 
only  too  easy  to  exaggerate  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sensory  organism  for  this  purpose. 
discussing  the  lack  of  objectivity  in  the 
congenitally  blind  child's  perceptions,  Mr. 
Cutsforth  says  : — 

"  An  immotile  child  who  lacks  the  objec- 
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tivity  which  vision  gives  is  utterly  unable  to 
organise  sound  patterns  of  spatial  extent, 
direction  or  location.  Sound  experience 
lacks  these  qualities  in  the  congenitally 
blind  infant  until  he  is  able  to  establish  them 
....  by  creeping  or  walking  about.  ...  "He 
rapidly  learns  to  recognise  voices  and  per- 
sonal contacts,  but  the  voices  come  out  of 
nothingness,  and  return  to  nothingness  when 
they  cease." 

But  if  such  a  child  learns  rapidly  to  recog- 
nise voices,  learns,  that  is,  to  distinguish  the 
subtle  shades  of  pitch  and  tone  that  differen- 
tiate many  human  voices,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  early  dawn  of  a  sense  of  distance 
and  direction  ?  Mr.  Cutsforth,  it  should,  of 
course,  be  remembered,  quotes  the  case  of  a 
child  of  six  who  had  (apparently)  no  sense 
of  direction  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  good 
name  of  Mother  Nature,  that  writer  himself 
supplies  a  fully  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  fact,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  child  had 
not  been  allowed  to  move  about.  In  other 
words,  the  child's  development  had  been 
artificially  arrested.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child 
actually  had  no  sense  of  direction,  but, 
rather,  that  owing  to  long-continued  neglect, 
he  had  become  too  dull  or  too  lazy  to  use  it. 

The  idea,  also,  of  voices  coming  out  of, 
and  returning  to,  nothingness  is  altogether 
too  fantastic  for  serious  consideration.  Would 
none  but  vocal  sounds  penetrate  the  baby's 
ears  ?  Would  the  mother's  voice  never  be 
accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  domestic 
activity  ?  Would  the  father's  voice  not 
sometimes  be  heralded  by  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps,  soon  to  become 
familiar  ?  Certain  sounds  would  at  length 
become  associated  with  certain  voices,  and 
certain  voices  with  certain  personal  contacts. 

In  normal  circumstances,  the  sense  of 
direction  would  likewise  be  awakened.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  their  friends  would 
endeavour  to  attract  the  baby's  notice,  and 
they  would  sometimes  stand  about  him  in 
all  positions.  The  senses  of  hearing,  touch, 
and  smell  would  grow  more  acute  in  the 
process. 

But  these  senses  would  not  provide  his 
only  means  of  detecting  the  presence  and 
whereabouts  of  companions.  There  deve- 
lops in  the  congenitally  blind  a  subnormal 
sense  or  faculty,  a  latent  power  called  forth 
from  human  subconciousness,  which  would 


apprise  him  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
any  solid  object  on  the  same  plane  as  his 
head.  Although  this  endowment  has  always 
been  regarded  by  the  majority  of  life-long 
blind  people  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their 
sensory  equipment,  it  has  attracted  strangely 
little  attention  from  scientists  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Cutsforth,  in  his  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
condition  of  blindness,  never  so  much  as 
hints  that  he  is  aware  of  its  existence  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  remarkable  country 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  appear  quite  ignorant 
of  it.  The  denizens  of  a  real  country  of  the 
blind  would  not  require  either  sticks  or  guide 
dogs.  The  possession  of  this  faculty  would 
not  only  assist  the  congenitally  blind  child 
to  establish  a  sense  of  direction,  but  it  would 
materially  minimise  his  initial  difficulty  in 
moving  about. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  even  necessary,  to 
trace  here  in  detail  the  normal  course  of 
sensory  development  in  the  congenitally 
blind  child  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  stated  that 
if  such  data  as  is  available  on  the  subject 
be  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  found  that 
wherever  the  child  fails  to  conform  to  pre- 
vailing standards,  some  retrogressive  factor 
in  the  natural  disposition  or  environment  of 
the  subject  is  responsible,  some  factor  which 
could  just  as  well  have  operated  independent- 
ly of  blindness.  Given  congenial  surround- 
ings, the  sensory  organism  of  the  congenitally 
blind  will  develop  as  in  the  normal  child, 
and  it  is  only  complicating  matters  to  intro- 
duce a  new  and  fanciful  psychological 
principle,  which  is  neither  consonant  with 
experience  nor  sound  philosophy. 

Some  confusion  of  thought  has  arisen  as  to 
the  psychological  significance  of  the  limited 
perceptions  of  the  congenitally  blind.  The 
aim  and  scope  of  psychology,  however,  is  to 
study  and  explain  feeling-attitudes  and  the 
emotional  reactions  toward  external  objects 
of  the  individual,  and  not  merely  to  measure 
the  amount  of  one's  general  knowledge. 
Only  where  a  conception  begets  a  particular 
reaction  can  its  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  be  of 
any  psychological  moment. 

Therefore,  considering  the  nature  of  blind- 
ness, the  force  of  environment,  and  the 
differences  in  disposition  that  characterise 
the  human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such 
phenomenon  as  a  psychology  of  the  blind. 
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ADVENTURERS  IN  THE  DARK 

by  C.  M.  JAMES. 

[The  following   Talk  was   broadcast  from  the  Johannesburg    Wireless  Station  on   Novewb, 
6th,  IQ35,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  James,  C.S.M  M.<,.,  B.P.A.,  a  blind  Chartered  Masseur.) 


FOR  us  who  live  in  the  dark 
the  world  is  peopled  by  voices 
.  .  .  and  footsteps.  Of  course, 
there  arc  bodies  attached  to 
these  voices,  and  clothes  and 
laces,  but  they  have  no  signi- 
ficance, liven  lipstick  cm 
only  be  tasted,  not  seen.  It  is  the  voice  thai 
matters.  When  you  speak  you  spring  to 
life,  with  your  moods  and  personalities. 
When  you  are  silent  you  become  just  foot- 
steps .   .   .   mysterious,  hurrying  footsteps. 

Even  the  laces  with  which  we  were  once 
so  familiar  fade  from  our  memories  with 
the  passing  years.  We  lose  the  habit  of 
forming  mental  pictures  of  the  appearance 
of  things.  We  remember  voices  rather  than 
faces,  the  scent  of  a  flower  rather  than  its 
colour,  the  shape  of  a  thing  to  the  touch 
rather  than  what  it  looks  like. 

Our  dreams  are  a  strange  mixture  of 
sight  and  blindness.  ( )lten  we  seem  to  see  the 
things  we  used  to  see,  but  we  move  among 
them  as  blind  people,  feeling  our  way  and 
trusting  to  the  guidance  of  friends.  Even 
while  looking  at  these  dream  visions  we 
know  that  we  are  blind,  and  are  vaguely 
puzzled,  realising  that  there  is  a  catch  111  it 
somewhere. 

In  our  waking  hours  we  rely  on  our  hands 
and  our  ears  to  interpret  the  world  about  us, 
concentrating  our  attention  m  our  hearing 
and  touch.  Have  you  ever  stood  in  Elofl 
Street  with  your  eyes  shut  and  your  atten- 
tion concentrated  in  your  tars  ?  Trv  it, 
but  be  sure  you  are  safely  on  the  pavement 
first.  All  the  demons  from  Hades  seem  to 
have  been  let  loose  about  you.  The  (puck- 
fire  of  approaching  motor-cycles,  the  clang 
and  grind  of  passing  trams,  the  derisive 
hootings  of  motor-horns,  the  despairing 
screech  of  suddenly  applied  brakes,  all 
shriek  destruction  out  of  the  darkness. 
Even  the  harsh  yell  of  the  paperboy  at  your 
elbow  has  a  fiendish  ring. 


Talking  of  Eloff  Street  reminds  me  that 
many  a  blind  man  will  shed  a  tear  at  the 
passing  ol  the  friendly  point-duty  policeman. 
The  robot  seems  to  display  no  interesl  111 
us.  It  simply  stands  and  looks  at  us,  first 
with  one  eye,  then  with  the  other,  making 
no  move  nor  sound  to  help  us. 

But  if  modern  traffic  conditions  make  it 
practically  impossible  lor  us  to  go  about 
unattended,  broadcasting  has  brought  the 
world  to  us.  Especially,  I  think,  do  we 
appreciate  the  talks  and  commentaries  on 
current  topics  and  sporting  events.  Perhaps 
one  of  our  greatest  deprivations  is  our  in- 
ability to  take  part  in  sports.  Now,  through 
the  expert  eyes  of  the  commentator,  we  can 
enjoy  the  thrills  as  great  as  those  of  the  most 
ardent  of  fans.  Speaking  lor  myself,  I 
can  and  do  follow  wrestling  bouts  and  foot- 
ball matches  with  greater  enthusiasm  and 
understanding  now  than  ever  I  did  in  the 
days  of  my  sight,  when  a  hammerlock  was 
something  from  a  hardware  store  and  drib- 
bling suggested  only  babies  and  bibs. 

Another  comparatively  recent  invention 
of  supreme  importance  to  us  is  braille. 
Learning  to  read  braille  is  like  conquering 
a  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  literature  from 
which  we  were  banished.  It  is  no  easy 
conquest.  At  first  our  clumsy  fingers  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  tiny 
raised  dots,  which  seem  to  run  into  one 
another  like  the  syllables  of  a  strange  tongue 
heard  lor  the  firsl  time.  We  scratch  a1 
them  with  our  nails,  trying  to  distinguish 
each  from  Us  neighbours.  It  takes  hours 
of  patient  and  heartbreaking  toil  to  make  out 
a  few  words.  Rut  with  much  practice 
comes  expertness.  In  the  course  ol  time 
our  fingertips  may  become  so  sensitive  that 
we  could  read  with  gloves  on.  I  have  heard 
of  one  blind  girl  who  has  learned  to  read 
with  her  toes  too.  Now  she  can  sit  knitting 
and  reading  at  the  same  time. 

Having  learned  to  read   Braille,  we  have 
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From  the  South  African  Library  for  the  Blind 
we  can  obtain  volumes  of  all  types,  from 
Edgar  Wallace  to  Bernard  Shaw,  books  of 
biography,  poetry,  technical  books  to  help 
us  in  our  educational  and  vocational  training, 
and  even  Punch.  These  books  are  carried 
through  the  post  at  a  nominal  rate,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  of  us  should  be 
disinherited  from  our  literary  inheritance. 

Someone  has  invented  a  method  of  repro- 
ducing books  for  the  blind  on  gramophone 
records.  Soon  we  shall  be  able  to  sit  and 
doze  in  our  armchairs  while  our  gramophone 
reads  to  us. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  men  realise  that 
a  light  touch  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
guidance  of  the  blind.  They  will  grasp  us 
by  the  arm  and  hold  on  grimly  as  if  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  snatched  from  them, 
trundling  us  along  like  wheelbarrows.  They 
will  hoist  us  on  to  pavements,  and  up  steps 
as  if  our  legs  had  given  way  at  the  knees. 
They  will  even  push  us  gently  but  firmly 
into  our  chairs.  Have  you  ever  been  pushed 
down  into  a  chair  in  the  dark  ?  Our  first 
impulse  is  to  resist,  but  our  opponent  has 
the  advantage.  He  manoeuvres  us  into 
position  with  the  edge  of  the  seat  pressed 
against  the  back  of  our  knees.  We  can  only 
submit,  and  fall,  down,  down,  down,  till 
we  strike  rock-bottom  with  a  sickening  thud 
that  jerks  our  feet  into  the  air.  It  is  not  a 
dignified  situation.  Once  we  have  been  thus 
put  into  our  places  we  naturally  stay  put, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us. 

We  learn  our  way  about  houses  and  so  on, 
by  touching  things,  walls,  doors,  articles  of 
furniture.  Our  friends  invariably  steer  us 
clear  of  all  these  landmarks  with  the  greatest 
of  care,  so  that  we  have  nothing  by  which 
to  get  our  bearings.  They  eventually  deposit 
us  in  a  chair  stranded,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
in  the  midst  of  a  featureless  desert.  If  only 
they  can  get  us  into  a  chair,  how  happy  they 
are  ! 

Men  are  by  far  the  worst  offenders  in  this 
respect,  but  it  was  a  woman  who  would  insist 
on  trying  to  lift  me  bodily  off  a  tram.  As 
she  was  a  full  head  shorter  than  me,  and 
slight  in  proportion,  the  attempt  was  more 
heroic  than  successful.  I  have  been  asked 
to  say  that  this  was  not  my  wife. 

A  blind  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  poultry 
farmer,  built  all  his  own  runs  and  fowl- 
houses.     He  built  them  at  night  when  his 


neighbours  were  safe  in  their  beds.  Then 
he  could  hit  his  thumb  with  the  hammer, 
swear  and  get  on  with  the  job  with  no  one 
to  observe  it  but  his  wife,  and  she  was 
used  to  it.  Above  all,  there  was  no  one  to 
offer  to  do  the  job  for  him.  We  often  hit 
our  thumbs  with  hammers  when  we  are 
teaching  our  hands  to  work  without  the  aid 
of  our  eyes,  and  we  don't  mind  much,  as 
long  as  no  one  sees  it. 

We  want  to  do  things  for  ourselves  and 
we  don't  want  other  people  to  do  things  for 
us  that  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  If  they 
would  offer  to  hold  the  planks  steady  for  us 
to  drive  the  nails  in,  we  should  be  most 
grateful.  But  they  don't.  Instead,  they 
offer  to  take  the  hammer  and  drive  the  nails 
in  for  us,  and  that  is  humiliating. 

The  people  who  really  earn  our  undying 
gratitude  are  those  who  help  us  to  help 
ourselves.  It  is  here  that  such  organisations 
as  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
its  allied  societies  in  England,  and  our  own 
Institute  for  Blind  Workers  here,  are  of 
such  inestimable  value  to  us.  They  have 
enabled  many  thousands  of  us  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  life  of  the  community 
instead  of  merely  listening-in  to  it. 

Some  of  us  are  craftsmen  making  articles 
of  use  and  beauty.  Some  are  cobblers,  or 
piano-tuners.  Some  are  blind  musicians, 
masseurs  in  hospitals  or  private  practice, 
teachers,  even  professors  in  Universities, 
lawyers  and  politicians.  There  are  even 
blind  stenographers,  using  a  special  machine 
for  writing  Braille  shorthand  on  long  ribbons 
of  paper,  and  then  transcribing  them  on  to  an 
ordinary  typewriter.  A  great  many  of  us 
use  typewriters  regularly  for  our  business 
or  private  correspondence.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  blind 
folk  can  be  profitably  and  happily  employed, 
and  we  are  immensely  grateful  to  those  who 
have  devised  ways  and  means  for  opening 
them  up  for  us. 

It  is  not  merely  that  they  enable  us  to 
become  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting. 
They  also  enable  us  to  realise  ourselves  as 
active  members  of  the  community,  living 
normal  lives,  instead  of  being  shut  into  the 
narrow  prison  of  our  own  thoughts  and 
emotions.  They  enable  us  in  great  measure 
to  overcome  the  disability  of  our  lack  of 
sight,  and  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  a  chf  e  v 
band  of  adventurers  in  the  dark. 
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A  NEW  ZEALAND  BLIND 
BAND  GOES  ON  TOUR. 

1-MiE  Military  Band  of  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
a  party  of  25  in  all,  comprising  21 
blind  members,  the  Director  of  the 
Institute,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  the  Band- 
master, Lieut.  G.  W.  Bowes,  and  two  staff 
members,  has  just  concluded  a  successful 
propaganda  tour  of  the  Dominion,  princi- 
pally of  the  South  Island.  In  seven  weeks 
the  party  travelled  3,900  miles — 1,950  by 
rail,  800  by  motor-coach,  and  250  by  sea — 
visited  38  towns,  gave  over  50  concerts,  and 
made  a  net  profit  of  over  £i,ooo.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  tour,  however,  was 
not  to  raise  money.  Its  objects  were  to 
demonstrate  to  an  already  generous  public 
some  of  the  results  achieved  with  the 
monies  already  subscribed  ;  to  make  many 
more  friends  for  the  work  ;  to  widen  markets 
for  the  Institute's  workshops  ;  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  give  the  audiences  an  excellent 
entertainment.  The  tour,  too,  was  a  reward 
to  the  bandsmen  for  their  hard  work  and 
application,  and  has  given  them  the  plea- 
sures and  education  of  interesting  travel. 

Generous  concessions  in  fares  were  made 
by  the  Government  railways  and  other 
transport  services,  halls  were  given  free  or 
at  reduced  rates,  the  Press  was  liberal  in 
the  matter  of  publicity,  and  everywhere  the 
bandsmen  were  billeted  in  the  private  homes 
and  homesteads  of  leading  citizens  and 
at  sheep  runs.  Hosts  and  hostesses  were 
delighted  with  their  guests,  with  then- 
independence,  capacity  and  cheerfulness. 
They  gave  them  scores  of  invitations 
to  come  to  them  for  holidays.  This  per- 
sonal contact  in  the  home,  more  quickly 
than  anything  else,  educates  the  public  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  normal  ca- 
pacity and  outlook  of  the  blind,  and  makes 
the  most  permanent  of  friends.  Most  of  the 
places  visited  were  no  more  than  small 
country  settlements,  but  everyone  came  to 
the  concerts,  many  from  distances  of  up  to 
20  or  30  miles  away — runholders,  shepherds 
from  the  mountains,  and  goldseekers  from 
the  rivers  and  gorges.  If  the  Dance  Band 
was  not  too  tired  by  its  long  days  of  travel 
to  play  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  con- 
cert, the  floor  was  cleared  quickly  of  seats 
for  a  cheerful  impromptu  dance. 
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Two  stages  of  the  journey,  one  in  the 
northern  part  and  the  other  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  South  Island,  each  of  a  week's 
duration,  were  made  by  motor-coach — large, 
powerful  cars,  specially  constructed  to  nego- 
tiate the  high  mountain  passes  and  twisting 
gorge  roads — for  the  whole  of  these  motor 
journeys  were  through  mountain  scenery — 
glorious  scenery  of  river  and  forest,  wild 
rocky  cliffs  and  gorges,  and  snow-covered 
ranges.  The  party  usually  took  a  picnic 
luncheon — an  embarrassment  of  good  things 
provided  by  kind  hostesses — and  selected  a 
sunny  spot  by  some  mountain  torrent  in 
which  to  have  it  ;  then,  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour's  walk  on  along  the  road,  or  a  scramble 
over  the  country  side.  The  party  had  an 
adventure  on  one  mountain  road.  Twenty 
minutes  ahead  of  the  cars,  a  portion  of  a 
high  perpendicular  cliff  suddenly  collapsed 
with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  10,000  tons  of 
rock  carried  the  whole  road  into  the  gorge 
below.  The  next  stopping  place  was  ten 
miles  ahead,  and  the  alternative  road  meant 
a  detour  of  130  miles  through  twisting  gorges 
and  the  cancellation  of  the  concert.  So  cars 
were  telephoned  for  to  come  to  the  other  side 
of  the  landslide,  and  while  willing  hands 
transferred  baggage  and  instruments,  the 
bandsmen  carefully  picked  their  way  over 
the  precarious,  huge  blocks  of  stone.  The 
risk  was  that  more  rock  was  likely  to  fall  at 
any  moment. 

The  men  were  keen  to  learn  all  they  could 
on  their  travels,  and  hosts  were  more  than 
happy  to  show  them  about  their  farms, 
orchards,  sheep  runs,  mines,  flour  mills  and 
plantations,  to  give  them  rides  on  their 
horses,  or  get  them  fishing  and  rowing.  At 
one  stage  two  of  the  bandsmen,  one  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Air  Force,  were  flown  over  a 
high  mountain  range  to  the  next  stop,  com- 
pleting the  journey  in  25  minutes,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  ground  slowly  up  a  narrow 
mountain  road  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pass 
at  a  height  of  3,800  feet,  the  highest  road  in 
New  Zealand.  They  hoped  to  get  near  some 
snow,  but  it  was  still  far  above  them. 

The  bandsmen  included  piano-tuners, 
basket-makers,  mat-makers,  a  joiner,  a  full- 
time  musician  and  four  schoolboys.  This  is 
the  third  tour  of  the  kind  the  Band  has  made, 
each  equally  successful,  and  it  is  certain  it  will 
do  more. 
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A  PROBLEM    NOT    SOLVED. 

DECERTIFICATION  has  produced  a  number  of  hardships.  That  is  beyond  denial. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  deny  that  the  Blind 
Persons'  Register  needed  the  tightening  up  which  the  adoption  by  Local 
Authorities  of  the  new  form  of  Certificate  of  Blindness,  recommended  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  was  meant  to  effect.  Re-examination  of  blind  persons  on  the  Register 
from  time  to  time  is  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  blind.  Inasmuch  as  the  blind 
are  the  only  category  of  physically  handicapped  citizens  for  whom,  in  case  of  need, 
financial  assistance  is  provided  outside  Public  Assistance,  the  corollary  of  decertifica- 
tion is  either  self-support  (with  whatever  assistance  may  be  found  from  unofficial  sources),  or  recourse 
to  the  Poor  Law. 

That  fact  has  to  be  stated  baldly  and  faced  boldly.  None  the  less,  real  hardships  arise  when  a  man 
or  woman  who  for  years  has  been  protected  and  provided  for  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  the  specially  provided  for  class.  Hearts  of  Local  Authorities  have  been  touched  by 
appeals  made  to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  decertified  persons,  and  we  regard  as  a  matter  of  special 
public  interest  a  statement  on  this  point  contained  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Salford  Blind 
Persons'  Welfare  Committee.  The  position  in  Salford,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  109  persons 
registered  as  blind  have  been  re-examined,  and  of  them  42  have  been  decertified.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  most  of  the  109  were  border-line  cases  and  that  the  proportion  of  decertifications  therefore 
is  not  unduly  large.  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  42  were  unemployable,  whether  any  of  them 
were  workshop  employees,  or  what  other  complications  beset  the  solving  of  the  42  hard  cases  thus 
created.  But  the  Salford  Committee  goes  on  to  report  that  it  has  adopted  a  solution,  and  we  take 
leave  to  doubt  whether  that  solution  is  statesmanlike  or  even  permissible. 

The  Committee's  solution,  briefly,  is  to  restore  to  the  Register  any  persons  who,  having  been 
removed  from  it,  are  able  to  prove  first  that  their  original  registration  was  made  after  they  had  been 
certified  to  be  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920  by  an  approved  medical 
practitioner  with  special  experience  in  ophthalmology,  and  secondly  that  their  sight  has  not  improved 
since  the  original  certification.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  proposes  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of 
the  re-examination  of  any  person  who  was  deemed  to  be  blind  by  a  properly  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner any  number  of  years  ago. 

How  can  proof  be  given  that  sight  has  not  improved  since  the  original  certification  except  by  11 
re-examination  ?  It  cannot  be  seriously  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  a  patient  on  his  own  case  shall 
be  allowed  to  nullify  the  verdict  of  a  competent  professional  man.  It  is  obviously  impolitic  to  create 
a  new  category  of  persons,  not  certified  as  blind,  but  restored  to  the  register  because  they  were  certified 
to  be  blind  earlier  in  their  lives. 

No  one  can  regret  more  than  ourselves  the  difficulties  into  which  decertified  persons  fall.  The 
answer  to  the  main  argument  that  something  must  be  done  for  decertified  persons  is,  obviously,  that 
:  omething  must  be  done  for  them  outside  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  If  nothing  adequate  can  be  done 
outside  the  Act,  there  is  an  argument  for  improving  other  parts  of  our  social  legislation,  for  the  hard- 
ships which  fall  upon  decertified  persons  are  the  hardships  which  other  members  of  the  community 
commonly  suffer.  Several  institutions  for  the  blind  have  solved  for  themselves  the  problem,  where 
it  has  arisen  in  the  lives  of  employees  of  their  own.  They  have  continued  to  employ  them  as  seeing 
persons.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  adopt  that  course  generally.  The  work  which  has  been 
capably  done  in  the  past  by  a  man  who  has  been  regarded  as  blind  can  be  done  equally  well  by  him 
when  he  is  defined  as  a  man  with  sight.  If  more  room  has  to  be  found  for  certified  blind  workers, 
there  is  surely  a  case  for  giving  a  preference  to  partially  sighted  over  fully  sighted  workers. 

THE    BLIND    OF    NEWPORT. 

A  highly  regrettable  article  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Welsh  edition  of  a  London  newspaper. 
It  drew  a  picture  of  "the  blind  workers  of  Newport  . .  .on  the  '  dole,'  "  it  said  that  "  the  blind  can  be 
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seen  again  begging  in  the  streets  and  selling  goods  in  public  houses,"  and  it  suggested  that  these 
misfortunes  had  occurred  because  the  Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Blind  x\id  Society  had  been 
deregistered  by  the  Newport  Corporation. 

Misrepresentation  of  this  kind  is  of  no  service  to  voluntaryism.  We  regret  deeply  the  passing 
of  any  voluntary  society  which  has  accomplished  good  work  in  the  past.  The  Newport  Society  had 
serious  difficulties  with  the  Newport  Corporation.  It  appealed  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  against 
the  Corporation's  decision  to  de-register  it,  and  its  appeal  was  dismissed.  We  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  case  on  eithei  side,  but  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
would  not  have  disallowed  the  Society's  Appeal  if  they  had  found,  on  the  pleadings  put  before  them, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Society  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  Newport. 

We  believe  that  municipalities  in  general  will  carry  out  their  responsibilities  to  the  blind  best 
if  they  work  through  or  with  voluntary  organisations  for  the  blind.  That  belief  does  not  need  to  be 
supported  by  depreciating,  still  less  misrepresenting,  what  a  municipality  can  do  apart  from  a  voluntary 
agency.  We  understand  that  the  blind  workers  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  workshops  at  Ffrwd 
Vale  have  been  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Newport  Health  Committee  and  Monmouthshire  Count}' 
Council,  and  that  those  public  bodies  have  been  sympathetic  and  humane  in  their  treatment  of  every 
blind  person  formerly  assisted  by  the  Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Blind  Aid  Society.  We  are  glad 
to  give  further  publicity  to  a  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Newport  Corporation  that  all  the 
86  unemployable  blind  on  their  register  arc  receiving  pensions  from  the  Corporation  and  that  the 
blind  of  Newport  are  not  being  compelled  to  ask  for  Public  Assistance. 

Our  belief  in  voluntaryism  in  work  for  the  blind  rests  fundamentally  on  the  conviction  that 
voluntary  service  is  required  over  a  large  part  of  the  held  of  blind  welfare,  and  that,  therefore,  no 
system  of  blind  welfare  which  does  not  engage  voluntary  activities  can  be  efficient.  The  Voluntary 
Societies,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  businesslike  in  their  methods  and  faithful  in  discharging  their  own 
responsibilities.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  issue  as  municipalisation  versus  voluntaryism.  Press 
attacks  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  are  damaging  to  voluntaryism  and  the  blind. 

The  Editor 


WORK    FOR    THE    DEAF    BLIND. 


THE  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Deaf  Blind,  having 
received  information  from  the 
Regional  Committees  established 
since  the  present  movement  for  the  deaf 
blind  was  initiated,  has  decided  to  make  a 
sample  survey  of  the  position  of  the  deaf 
blind  and  of  the  services  carried  on  for  their 
benefit.  The  information  already  in  hand 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  problem  and 
shows  that  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
service  to  meet  the  great  variety  of  needs 
among  persons  suffering  from  varying  de- 
grees of  blindness  and  deafness  in  con]  unci  ion 
bristles  with  difficulties.  The  Consultative 
Committee  intends  to  study  all  the  relevant 
facts  in  an  area  including  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial, agricultural  and  other  districts  and 
large  enough  to  yield  statistics  which  will  be 
free  from  the  fallacies  always  inherent  in 
figures  derived  from  inadequate   samples. 

After    due    consideration    the    Committee 


decided  that  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion area  gave  adequate  scope  to  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  having  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  a  grant  to  cover 
the  cost  it  has  appointed  an  Organiser  of 
Services  to  the  Deaf  Blind  who  is  to  be 
seconded  to  the  Northern  Counties  Associa- 
tion (which  has  also  made  a  grant  towards 
the  cost  of  the  survey). 

Miss  K.  J.  Allison,  who  was  selected  from 
a  long  list  of  applicants,  has  been  appointed 
Organiser.  Miss  Allison  took  her  B.A.  and 
also  a  First  Class  Diploma  in  Social  Science 
at  the  Manchester  University.  She  was 
sub-Warden  of  the  Victoria  Settlement, 
Liverpool,  for  two  years  and  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  employed  by  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  first  in  the  Public 
Assistance  Department  and  latterly  as 
Investigator  in  the  Public  Health  Department. 
Miss  Allison  began  her  duties  on  January  1st, 
1936. 
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THE    ARTHUR    SUNSHINE     HOME     AND 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND : 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


A 


By  BARBARA     MITCHELL. 

(Reprinted  by  kind  permission  from   "  The   Teachers  Forum.") 


r  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home 
and  Nursery  School  for  the 
Blind  the  nursery  school 
teachers  try  to  keep  ever  be- 
fore them  the  objective  of 
giving  their  small  physically 
handicapped  pupils  a  founda- 
tion of  habits  and  attitude  which  will  pre- 
paie  them  for  taking  their  place  on  an  equal 
footing  with  seeing  boys  and  girls  of  their 
own  age. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  have  the  children 
merely  ape  the  seeing  child  for  we  want 
them  to  develop  as  individuals  with  rich  po- 
tentialities of  their  own.  We  feel  that  this 
is  the  surest  way  of  helping  them  become  well- 
adjusted,  acceptable  members  of  society. 
Therefore  emphasis  is  laid  on  richness  and 
breadth  of  experience,  and  on  the  child's 
ability  to  interpret  and  make  use  of  this  ex- 
perience. Since  much  of  the  blind  child's 
knowledge  must  come  from  actual  contact 
with  things,  we  have  found  that  one  of  the 
first  necessities  is  to  concentrate  on  the  re- 
moval of  those  fears  which  inhibit  the  child 
from  seeking  constructive  experiences.  To 
help  the  children  orient  themselves  as  freely 
and  accurately  as  possible  they  are  en- 
couraged to  run  up  and  down  hills  and  in  and 
out  of  gates  and  buildings  entirely  by  them- 
selves. They  are  also  trained  to  take  direc- 
tions from  a  distance.  In  this  way  they 
respond  surprisingly  well  to  directions, 
eventually  making  use  of  the  terms  forward, 
backward,  right,  left,  and  so  forth.  As  they 
lose  their  fears  they  will  be  found  doing- 
such  things  as  sliding  down  hill  alone  on 
sleds  or  carts,  jumping  from  piles  of  blocks 
higher  then  they  are  tall,  pounding  nails  and 
sawing  wood,  and  caring  for  their  pets. 

Another  thing  which  we  stress  as  part  of 
their  fundamental  equipment  for  gaining 
experience  is  the  good  use  of  their  hands.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  taught  to  manipulate 
many  objects  and  to  describe  what  they 
have  handled,  and  then   to  interpret    it   in 


some  wa}/,  as  for  instance  through  their 
carpentry  work  or  in  play.  In  giving  the 
children  this  training  we  find  it  very  impor- 
tant to  make  sure  that  the  child  relates  the 
verbal  description  of  the  thing  with  the 
actual  sensory  experience  of  it. 

Other  fundamental  concepts  which  we 
try  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  these  chil- 
dren before  they  enter  schools  or  classes 
for  the  blind  are  those  of  time  and  of  number. 
They  learn  to  recognise  the  main  divisions 
of  the  clay  ;  the  difference  between  yesterday, 
to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  and  they  have  some 
idea  of  weeks,  months,  and  seasons.  This 
together  with  the  counting  of  objects,  the 
measuring  of  parts  for  their  carpentry 
work,  and  some  of  the  spontaneous  games 
which  they  play,  all  work  together  to  give 
them  an  appreciation  of  numbers  which 
seems  to  be  most  important  for  the  adequate 
adjustment  of  the  children  in  the  schools  to 
which  they  will  go. 

Theoretically,  the  children  leave  the  nur- 
sery and  enter  the  nursery  school  when  they 
are  two  or  two  and  a-half,  but  actually  these 
particular  babies  whom  we  have  had  at  the 
Arthur  Home  during  the  last  year  have  been 
too  retarded  in  development,  although  pro- 
bably not  in  innate  ability,  to  permit  of  their 
entrance  into  the  nursery  school  as  soon  as 
this.  During  the  next  few  months  three  or 
four  of  the  children  who  have  developed 
sufficiently  will  join  the  nursery  school 
group,  but  probably  this  will  not  be  before 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  three  years. 

During  the  past  year,  the  lower  age  limit 
has  varied  from  three  and  a  half  to  four. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  used 
to  take  older  children,  we  have  had  left  over 
in  the  group  this  year  a  boy  and  a  girl  who 
were  about  nine.  Now  that  they  have  left, 
our  group  is  strictly  within  the  age  limit 
which  we  have  tentatively  established  as  be- 
ing the  wisest- — that  is,  under  seven.  During 
the  last  year  the  intelligence  quotients  of 
the  nursery  school  group  have  ranged  from 
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55  for  the  oldest  child  to  141  for  one  of  the 
youngest.  These  ranges  in  mental  and  phy- 
sical ages  would  seem  to  complicate  our 
problems  sufficiently.  However,  we  have 
also  had  children  coming  for  special  train- 
ing who  have  stayed  for  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  months. 
Usually,  however,  the  number  of  children 
in  the  nursery  school  group  is  somewhere 
around  nine.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  only 
a  very  informal  and  flexible  program  could 
meet  the  needs  of  each  of  these  children 
with  their   varied  abilities  and  disabilities. 

Our  curriculum  in  the  nursery  school 
group  includes  morning  assembly,  during 
which  the  children  sing  the  songs  that  they 
particularly  like,  and  either  tell  stories  or 
ask  to  have  one  or  two  read  to  them  by  the 
teacher.  For  a  good  many  months  the  stories 
told  by  the  children  were  usually  about  the 
experiences  they  had  had  the  day  before. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  give  them  a  sense 
of  past  and  present  time,  in  order  that  they 
might  look  upon  their  activities  as  having 
continuity.  After  assembly  the  children  go 
outside  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.  They 
devote  their  outdoor  time  to  projects,  trips, 
games,  and  various  seasonal  activities.  At 
the  middle  of  the  morning  there  is  orange 
or  other  fruit  juice.  This  period  brings  the 
group  together  for  a  brief  time  of  quiet, 
and  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  training 
the  children  to  pour  and  pass  liquids.  After 
dinner  there  is  a  fairly  long  rest  period 
which  is  followed  by  rhythmic  work  and 
corrective  exercises.  The  rest  of  the  after- 
noon is  given  to  free  play  out  of  doors. 

Even  more  than  would  be  done  for  see- 
ing children,  the  activities  of  this  group  have 
been  based  upon  the  fundamental  necessities 
of  life  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  trans- 
portation, and  social  group  activities.  A  few 
words  about  the  projects  relating  to  food 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  type  of  activity 
we  are  stressing.  In  the  spring  the  children 
planted  gardens,  watered  them,  and  watched 
them  grow.  For  the  most  part  only  those 
vegetables  were  planted  which  could  be 
eaten  raw  when  they  were  later  pulled  up 
by  the  children.  On  rainy  days  the  group 
cooked  various  things  such  as  eggs  from  a 
nearby  farm,  desserts,  candy  and  popcorn. 
In  warm  weather  they  made  their  own  sand- 
wiches for  picnics.  Several  times  they  have 
been  downtown  to  purchase  meat  and  fish 


which  they  later  cooked  out  of  doors  or  over 
electric  plates  in  small  frying  pans.  In  order 
to  relate  food  to  the  beginnings  of  social 
training,  they  have  prepared  and  served  such 
things  as  lemonade  and  cookies  for  parties 
which  they  have  planned  themselves  and  for 
which  they  have  acted  as  hosts  to  various 
people  of  the  institution  whom  they  invited. 
Through  these  activities  they  have  learned 
the  names  of  food,  their  characteristics,  their 
source,  and  even  a  little  about  their  purpose. 
They  have  also  gained  some  idea  of  the  part 
played  by  different  people  such  as  the 
butcher  and  the  cook  in  the  preparation  of 
food  before  it  is  served, 
fc,  Revelant  to  this  is  their  training  in  learning 
how  to  eat.  Because  of  the  fact  that  ours 
is  a  residential  school  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
teach  the  children  table  manners  during 
their  regular  meal  times.  This  means  that 
at  least  one  of  the  teachers  must  be  on  duty 
at  dinner  and  supper.  The  mechanics  of 
eating  are  infinitely  more  difficult  for  a  child 
who  does  not  see  than  for  one  who  does. 
However,  after  a  few  months  of  persistent, 
patient  training  the  children  are  learning  to 
eat  with  a  fork  from  a  flat  plate,  although  they 
still  need  the  help  of  a  pusher.  Here  again 
we  have  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  special 
needs  of  blind  children  and  we  have  therefore 
not  insisted  upon  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  manners  of  seeing  children.  We  have  had 
our  children  use  pushers  to  guide  the  food 
to  their  forks  because  in  this  way  they  eat 
much  more  neatly  and  less  conspicuously. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  chil- 
dren are  suffering  from  physical  or  behaviour 
problems  in  addition  to  their  blindness,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  us  to  lower  our  re- 
quirements for  them  during  their  earlier 
years.  But  it  is  our  goal  to  have  the  blind 
children  reach  a  parity  with  those  who  see 
by  the  time  they  are  of  school  age.  This 
applies  to  neatness  and  inconspicuousness  in 
eating,  skill  in  dressing  themselves,  extent 
of  meaningful  vocabulary,  richness  of  ex- 
perience, and  so  forth. 

Since  the  children  learn  to  dress  them- 
selves as  soon  as  possible  they  know  various 
ways  of  fastening  their  clothes,  they  know 
where  they  should  be  hung,  and  they  know 
something  about  the  relationship  between 
certain  types  of  clothing  and  the  weather. 
They  are  taught  to  take  care  of  their  clothes 
and  to  put  them  away,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
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possible  for  children  of  their  age.  We  do 
not  mean  to  expect  more  of  them  in  this 
respect  than  would  be  demanded  of  seeing 
children  of  corresponding  age,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  order  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  a  blind  person  than  to  one  who 
sees  we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  impress  order 
and  neatness  upon  the  children. 

Through  their  dressing  and  undressing 
themselves,  their  care  of  their  own  clothing, 
and  their  washing  of  their  dolls'  clothing, 
they  have  learned  something  about  materials 
and  the  places  from  which  those  materials 
come.  There  are  times,  too,  when  the  chil- 
dren must  scrub  their  own  clothes  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  own  misdeeds. 

The  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  relation- 
ship of  different  rooms  to  each  other,  and 
the  proportions  and  construction  of  a  house 
are  things  which  it  is  very  hard  to  make 
meaningful  to  small  blind  children.  A  see- 
ing child  knows  the  arrangement  of  a  room 
without  even  thinking  about  it,  he  knows 
which  rooms  have  entrances  into  other 
rooms,  and  he  knows  that  the  ceiling  of  one 
room  is  the  floor  to  another.  The  blind 
pre-school    child    must    learn    these    things 


through  actual  contact  with  the  objects  and 
through  a  reproduction  of  them  in  play.  Our 
older  girls  have  the  care  of  a  rather  large 
doll  house  for  which  they  painted  the  fur- 
niture, with  some  help  from  the  boys.  They 
are  responsible  for  keeping  the  floors  and 
furniture  clean  and  in  order,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  these  particular  mat- 
ters is  still  not  fully  developed.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  doll  house  is  as  nearly  like  that 
of  a  real  house  as  possible.  One  corner  re- 
presenting the  kitchen  has  a  two-burner, 
unattached  gas  stove,  nails  on  which  to  hang 
real  pots  and  pans,  unbreakable  dishes  and 
real  knives  and  forks  with  a  regular  box  to 
hold  them.  Our  experience  has  taught  us 
that  most  household  toys  are  not  sturdy 
enough  to  be  practicable  for  use  with  such 
young  visually  handicapped  children  because 
the  toys  are  too  likely  to  "be  pushed  off 
from  tables  or  to  be  stepped  on.  Also, 
most  of  them  are  too  small  for  a  blind  child 
to  gain  a  real  idea  of  their  use  through 
actual  experience.  Therefore,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible we  have  gotten  large,  stuidy  equipment. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


OUR   PATCHED-UP  SOCIAL  SERVICES. 


By    BEN   PURSE. 


UNDER  the  above  title 
Political  and  Economic 
Planning  has  recently 
issued  a  most  illuminating 
and  instructive  pamphlet. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  ask, 
"  What  are  the  Social  Ser- 
vices ?  "  and  subsequently  provides  some 
valuable  key  statistics.  Speaking  of  the 
patched-up  character  of  the  social  services, 
it  is  asked,  "  How  would  we  arrange  the 
British  Social  Services  if  we  were  beginning 
de  novo  in  1936  ?  "  Plenty  of  different 
arrangements  would  no  doubt  be  suggested, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  would  favour 
setting  them  up  in  anything  like  their 
present  shape.  They  have  grown  up  piece- 
meal, and  patches  have  been  added  in 
bewildering  variety,  so  that  the  present 
structure  as  a  whole  is  almost  too  complicated 
to  be  understood. 

Some    distinguished    persons    have    made 
similar  observations  with  regard  to  welfare 


work  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  but  when  the 
social  structure  as  such  has  to  be  under- 
stood and  administered,  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  various  services  is  undoubtedly 
most  bewildering. 

Suppose  that  the  problem  of  financing  and 
administering  this  great  array  of  social 
services  were  looked  at  as  a  whole.  Would  we 
continue  to  raise  the  money  here  by  con- 
tributions from  employers  and  employed, 
there  by  local  rates,  and  elsewhere  by 
national  taxation,  or  by  fees  ?  Or  would  we 
levy  an  all-in  contribution  entitling  the 
contributor  to  a  whole  series  of  social 
benefits  as  required — pensions,  health  insur- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  and  so 
forth  ?  Or,  again,  would  we  finance  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  services  out  of  taxation, 
and,  if  so,  would  we  impose  the  main 
burden  of  the  necessary  taxation  on  the 
wage-earners  as  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
social  services,    or   on    the    higher    income 
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groups  with  the  object  of  redistributing 
wealth  ? 

Such  questions  could  be  added  to  in- 
definitely. Should  the  agency  operating  a 
social  service  be  immune  from  direct  political 
control  over  its  everyday  administration,  or 
should  it  be  politically  administered,  and, 
if  so,  by  central  or  local  government,  or  by 
some  intermediate  body  ?  Should  there  be 
a  test  of  means,  and,  if  so,  on  what  footing  ? 
Questions  like  these  demand  to  be  answered, 
and  we  have  seen  in  the  past  year  how 
intense  unrest  can  be  aroused  if  the  wrong 
answer  is  given. 

These  are  all  questions  which  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  resolve,  for 
it  is  quite  unthinkable  that  the  present 
unsatisfactory  and  haphazard  methods  of 
procedure  can  go  unchecked  for  an  in- 
definite period'.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
two  outstanding  considerations  are  apparent. 
One  is  that  the  existing  system  of  social 
services,  with  all  its  glaring  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies,  somehow  manages  to 
work,  and  to  give  some  measure  of  satis- 
faction to  millions  of  persons.  Secondly, 
although  it  works,  the  system  is  wasteful, 
cumbersome,  difficult  to  understand  or  to 
control,  and  difficult  to  adjust  to  altered 
circumstances  in  any  point  without  adding 
still  further  to  the  confusion. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  makes  it  clear 
that  he  is  not  making  a  plea  for  "  a  neat  and 
logical  but  rigid  organisation  which  might 
work  even  less  satisfactorily  than  the 
present  one.  It  is,  however,  a  plea  for  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  different  and  often 
conflicting  principles  on  which  British  social 
services  are  based."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  expending  approximately 
£480,000,000  per  annum  on  these  services, 
and  however  uncongenial  the  subject  may  be, 
as  good  citizens  it  is  our  business  to  see  to  it 
that  sound  administration  is  secured,  waste- 
fulness avoided,  and  that  the  services  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  give  the  best  results  to 
those  in  whose  interests  they  are  devised. 

It  is  further  asked,  "as  a  matter 
of  business,  can  the  nation  afford  to  neglect 
looking  into  the  possibilities  of  getting 
better  value  for  its  money  where  such  huge 
sums  are  at  stake  ? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  what  these 
services  actually  are.  Thanks  to  the  per- 
sistence of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  which  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  the  first  return  in  1920, 
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we  are  now  able  to  compare  from  year  to 
year  our  expenditure  under  certain  important 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  unemployment 
insurance  and  allowances,  national  "health 
insurance,  widows',  orphans'  and  old-age 
pensions,  education,  public  health,  housing, 
poor  relief,  and  other  welfare  services.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  importance  of 
these  returns  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  from  the  1st  April,  1933,  to  31st  March. 
1934,  nearly  £480,000,000  was  so  expended — 
a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Budget  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  approximately  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
national  income.  We  are  reminded  that  of 
the  public  social  services  included  in  the 
Drage  Return  only  the  Poor  Law  was  in 
existence  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  there  has  been  a  revolutionary 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  Government 
action  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  State 
has  not  only  intervened  to  protect  the  worker 
in  mines,  factories,  workshops,  and  other 
places  of  work,  and  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  but  it 
has  also  provided  a  number  of  communal 
services — such  as  the  public  system  of 
education — and  has  given  some  measure  of 
social  security  to  the  sick,  elderly,  widowed, 
orphaned  and  unemployed.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  services  has  undoubtedly 
relieved  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  led  to  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living  and  great  advances  in  welfare.  It 
has  also  profoundly  influenced  our  social 
outlook.  Our  ideas  concerning  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  individual,  the  family  and  the 
State  have  been  considerably  modified. 

As  a  matter  of  immediate  interest,  the 
expenditure  on  certain  social  services  for 
the  year  1933-34  was  as  follows  : — 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act —  £ 

(i)   Insurance  benefit       ..           ..           ..  49,308,000 

(ii)  Transitional  Payment           ..           ..  32,1*2,000 

National  Health  Insurance  Acts  .  .           .  .  36,008.000 

Widows,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Contribu- 
tory Pensions  Act             ..           ..           ..  -4-\ 176, 000 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act          41,078,000 

Education  Acts         101,703.000 

Acts  Relating  to  Approved  Schools  .  .  622,000 
Public  Health  Acts— 

(i)   Hospitals  and  Treatment  of  Disease  12,972,000 

(ii)  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare           ..  3,374,000 

Housing  Acts             44,806,000 

Poor  Law  Acts          .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  46,072,000 

Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  and  .Mental 

Deficiency  Acts     ..           ..           ..           ..  6,211,000 

War  Pensions             42,833,000 


Total 


■  ■£479.345.000 
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A    BLIND    BRISTOL 
NOTABILITY. 

Mr.  Gerard  E.  Fox. 

THE  subject  of  the  special  bio- 
graphical note  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Journal  last  month 
is  the  well-known  and  respected 
Bristolian,  Mr.  Gerard  E.  Fox,  and  the 
following  account  of  his  career  is  reprinted  in 
The  Western  Daily  Press  and  Bristol  Mirror. 
Born  at  Dorchester,  educated  at  Dudley 
and  in  London,  Mr.  Fox  entered  the  firm  of 
Fredk.  Braby  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  1883  and  for 
nineteen  years  occupied  minor  posts  in  then- 
London  works.  In  1902  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  firm's  Bristol  branch,  a  post 
which  he  occupied  until  1928.  He  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  company  in  1917. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  chairman  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  Employers' 
Federation,  and  was  elected  a  vice-president 
when  that  body  amalgamated  with  the 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation.  Mr. 
Fox  was  elected  president  of  the  Bristol 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  192 1  and  an  hon. 
vice-president  in  1930. 

During  Mr.  Fox's  year  of  office  as  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  he  was  in- 
fluential in  reviving,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Canon  Cole,  the  Chamber's  annual  service 
at  Christ  Church,  Broad  Street,  which  is  now 
established  amongst  the  notable  events  of 
the  year.  During  the  same  year,  it  having 
been  proposed  to  found  a  branch  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Trade  in  Bristol,  Mr. 
box  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Council  of 
the  Chamber  to  start  a  Retail  Trade  Section, 
and  a  possible  conflict  of  interests  was  thus 
averted.  Mr.  Fox,  whose  son  is  now  director 
of  music  at  Clifton  College,  is  chairman  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Bristol  Musical  Club.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Workshops  sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Bristol  Royal  School  of  In- 
1  dustry  for  the  Blind,  and  chairman  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  which  is  at  present  engaged  in 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  finding  new 
industries  in  which  blind  men  and  women 
may  be  successfully  employed.  He  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  honorary 
treasurer    of    (he    Bristol    Civic    League    of 


Social  Service.  Mr.  Fox  was  admitted  a 
burgess  of  the  city  of  Bristol  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Councillor  W.  H.  Eyles)  in  1929, 
after  serving  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
which,  he  alleges,  was  not  very  arduous. 
Mr.  Fox  served  as  purser  on  the  s.s.  Bristol 
City  in  1929  during  a  voyage  between  Fowey, 
Boston  (Mass.),  New  York,  and  Cardiff. 
His  wages  were  to  have  been  a  shilling  a 
month,  but  he  never  got  them  !  However, 
it  is  reported  that  "  of  pleasures  there  were 
many  and  of  duties  there  were  none." 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Radio-Telephone  Transmitter. — James 
Parsons,  of  Ormond,  near  Poverty  Bay,  New 
Zealand,  although  blind  and  bedridden  with 
paralysis  from  boyhood,  has  won  the  right 
to  operate  a  radio-telephone  transmitting  station 
under  licence  from  the  Post  Office.  Parsons 
already  has  radio  friends  throughout  the 
country  and  enjoyed  his  first  reception  on  a 
receiver  subscribed  for  by  sympathisers.  His 
transmitting  set  is  being  made  from  parts 
contributed  by  radio  experimenters  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Blind  Golfer's  Skill.— Mr.  James  Aitken,  of 
Cowgate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  a  regular  player 
on  the  Town  Moor  course,  Newcastle.  James 
Kettlewell,  his  caddie,  and  the  foreman  in  his 
boot  repairing  business,  lost  both  his  legs 
in  a  train  accident.  Mr.  Aitken  lias  an  average 
drive  of  140  yards.  On  the  greens  he  putts  by 
sound,  his  caddie  rattling  the  pin  in  the  cup. 

An  Original  Blind  Dance  Band.— The  Brighton 
School  for  Blind  Boys  possesses  one  of  the  most 
original  dance  bands  in  the  countrv. 

When  they  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a 
rhythmic  combination  at  the  Christmas  concert 
the  audience  was  asked  not  to  take  them  too 
seriously.  So  they  sat  back  in  their  seats  and 
prepared  themselves  for  something  intensely 
humorous.  But  they  were  soon  to  learn  that 
a  band  consisting  of  five  "  kazoozaphones," 
three  combs  with  tissue  paper  around  them, 
a  drum,  a  tambourine,  a  triangle,  and  a 
piano,  can  obtain  almost  as  much  effect  as  the 
recognized  dance  orchestra  with  its  variety  of 
instruments.  The  boys  gave  admirable  render- 
ings of  such  numbers  as  "  Red  Sails  in  the 
Sunset  "  and  "  Love  is  Everywhere,"  greeted, 
needless  to  say,  with  well  deserved  applause. 

This  item  was  far  from  being  a  joke,  for  they 
played  with  rhythm  and  harmony — a  feature 
for  which   Dr.   Leonard  Marsh,    F.R.C.O.,   who 
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acted    as    their    leader    and    pianist,    was    un- 
doubtedly responsible. 

Dr.  Marsh's  personal  contribution  to  the 
programme  was  in  a  more  serious  vein,  and  his 
brilliant  renderings  of  Chopin's  "  Berceuse  "  and 
Grieg's  "  Norwegian  March  "  were  greatly 
appreciated. 

Blind  Skittles  Champion.— Mr.  Charles  Negus, 
of  224,  Knox-road,  Wellingborough,  who  was 
blinded  in  the  war,  has  won  the  Christmas 
skittles  handicap  of  the  Wellingborough  Progres- 
sive Club.  Mr.  Negus,  who  received  15,  won 
the  final  with  a  score  of  47.  In  the  earlier 
rounds  he  scored  49. 

Seen  by  a  "  Mercury  and  Herald  "  reporter, 
Mr.  Negus  paid  tribute  to  the  help  he  received 
from  Mr.  A.  Warwick,  of  Albert-road,  the 
steward  of  the  club.  "  He  set  me,"  he  said, 
"  and  was  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  helping 
me  to  win."  A  native  of  Wellingborough, 
Mr.  Negus  served  with  the  41st  Division  in 
France.  He  is  a  St.  Dunstan's  trained  man, 
and  makes  baskets. 

Blind  Man's  Success  in  Walking  Race.— 
A  totally  blind  man  won  a  remarkable  success 
at  Bangor  when  lie  entered  for  a  Five  Miles 
Walking  Race.  This  was  Mr.  T.  ap  Rhys  who 
was  led  by  an  Alsatian  trained  at  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association  School  at 
Wallasey.  He  was  just  beaten  by  the  local 
champion,  finished  second  and  beat  the  previous 
year's  best  time  by  i\  minutes. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  feat  is 
that  a  sightless  man  should  be  fit  enough  to 
cover  five  miles  at  a  sufficiently  high  speed  to 
defeat  sighted  competitors.  This  fitness  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  daily  walks  the  owner- 
ship of  a  Guide  Dog  makes  possible. 

Writer  01  George  Robey's  Patter.— The  man 
who  writes  a  good  deal  of  George  Robey's 
material  is  John  P.  Long,  composer  of  those 
two  big  wartime  successes,  "  Tommy  and  Jack 
will  Soon  Be  Home  Again  "  and  "  Oh,  It's 
a  Lovely  War."  Although  not  totally  blind, 
John  P.  Long  has  very  deficient  sight,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  where  Ronald  Gourley  and  Alec  Temple- 
ton — Jack  Hylton's  sightless  pianist — were 
educated. 

Chess  Win  for  Worcester  College. — The  chess 
match  last  month,  between  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  and  Oxford  University,  resulted  in 
a  win  for  Worcester.  The  score  was  Worcester 
College  9,  Oxford  University  6. 

Chorleywood  Music  Successes. — The  following 
successes  are  reported  : — 
Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music. 
Grade    VI  ( Intermediate)  and  Grammar  of  Music. 
Muriel  Grace. 
Sylvia  Stephenson  (Hon.  Mention). 


Grade    V.  {Higher). 

Monique  Rafiray. 
Grade  I  V  (Lower) . 

Isobel  Berrie. 

Blind  Amateur  Actors. — The  Sharrow  Grange 
Players  of  the  Sheffield  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
gave  four  one-act  plays  last  month.  A  critic 
present  was  astounded  "  that  only  one  man 
on  the  stage  had  perfect  vision,"  but  more 
so  when  he  was  told  that  this  one  man,  the 
star  player,  was  also  totally  blind.  Miss  Anne 
Marsden,  the  producer,  considers  that  blind 
people  are  as  quick  at  learning  a  play  as  amateur 
players  with  sight.  The  only  difference  is  that 
they  take  all  their  rehearsals  on  the  set. 

At  the  Christmas  celebrations  of  the  Waver- 
tree  School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool,  an  operetta 
was  performed  by  a  caste  of  35  blind  and 
partially  sighted  children,  from  5  to  13  years 
of  age.  There  was  no  evidence  of  their  blindness 
beyond  a  wire  across  the  front  of  the  stage  to 
warn  them  of  the  edge. 

Birmingham  Music  Successes. — At  the 
December  Local  Centre  Examinations,  held 
by  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools 
of  Music,  the  following  successes  were  gained 
by  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  :— 

Grade      I — Joan  Berrow  (Hon.  Mention). 

Margaret  Gilliver. 

Gwen  Haynes. 

Dennis  Hunt. 

Irene  Sadler. 

Dorothy  Weir. 
Grade    II — Mildred  Turner  (Distinction). 

Joan  Thomas  (Hon.  Mention). 

Arleen  Smith  (Hon.  Mention). 

Elsie  Parsley. 

Mary  Lathbury. 

Marjorie  Hales. 

Maud  Franklin. 

Fred  Bryenton. 

Dorothy  Allen. 
Grndc  III — Annie  Mills  (Distinction). 

Elsie  Olds  (Hon.  Mention). 

Vera  Pritchard  (Hon.  Mention). 

Cyril  Hobson. 

Jack  Woodhouse. 
Grade  IV — Henry  Dunsford. 

Gilbert  Jones. 
Grade  VI — Jack  Turland. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

John  Alfred  Martin  Kreamer,  aged  72. 
Mr.  Kreamer  was  educated  at  the  Leather- 
head  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  where  he  took  his  certificate 
in  piano  tuning  in  1887.  He  had  a  very  hard 
struggle  for  existence  in  his  early  years,  but 
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when  he  became  manager  of  the  Blind 
Self- Aid  Tea  Co.,  with  which  firm  he  worked 
until  his  death,  he  won,  by  sheer  persistence 
and  dogged  determination,  a  measure  of 
success  which  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome.  Mr.  Kreamer 
was  well-known  in  East  London,  and  was 
associated  with  a  large  number  of  philan- 
thropic organisations.  For  many  years  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Stepney 
Borough  Council  and  of  the  local  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  where  his  work  was 
highly  appreciated.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Workers  from  the  time  of  its 
inception,  and  always  displayed  enthusiasm 
and  active  interest  in  welfare  work  for  the 
blind.  His  sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart 
could  always  be  relied  upon  whenever  a  help- 
ing hand  had  to  be  extended  to  the  less 
fortunate. 

Henry  Rowed,  of  Millbrook,  Southamp- 
ton, aged  91.  He  was  blind  from  infancy. 
He  had  early  lessons  in  music  from  Dr.  S.  S. 
Wesley,  a  former  organist  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  was  organist  at  Millbrook 
Parish  Church  for  61  years.  He  was  an 
expert  musician  and  had  a  particular  know- 
ledge of  tuning,  being  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Mathematics  of  Tuning." 

Mrs.  Alice  Mary  Hamilton,  Secretary 
of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 

By  the  death  of  Alice  Mary  Hamilton,  the 
blind  of  London  have  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted 
friend,  and  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society  a  Secretary  who  for  over  18  years 
laboured  with  increasing  and  untiring  energy 
of  will  and  spirit  to  further  the  interests  of 
and  improve  the  condition  of  those  who 
were  brought  under  the  care  of  the  Society. 

Her  first  association  with  the  work  was 
when  in  1915  she  came  in  as  understudy  to 
her  husband,  William  Flowers  Hamilton, 
the  then  Secretary  who  was  called  upon  to 
take  up  important  war  duties  ;  then,  on  his 
death,  she  was  appointed  Secretary  in  his 
place. 

Naturally  gifted  with  great  charm  of 
manner,  she  made  hosts  of  friends  in  all 
quarters,  not  least  among  those  for  whom 
and  with  whom  she  worked,  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  her  character  impressing  all  those 
with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact. 
In  her  work  she  was  unsparing  of  herself 
and  was  actuated  by  the  highest  ideals  in  her 


efforts  on  behalf  of  those  for  whose  welfare 
she  was  responsible.  Possessing  great  organ- 
ising ability,  and  endowed  with  strength  of 
purpose  and  clearness  of  mind,  she  set  herself 
the  task  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
benevolent  activities  of  the  Society,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  strain  she  imposed  upon  her- 
self and  the  unselfish  disregard  for  her  own 
well-being  in  the  strong  desire  to  benefit  her 
dear  blind,  that  on  19th  October  last  there 
came  the  breakdown  which  to  the  enduring 
sorrow  of  all  who  knew  her,  ended  on  15th 
December,  when  she  was  taken  to  her  rest. 

The  continuing  growth  in  the  numbers 
attending  the  Society's  Classes,  the  expansion 
in  the  Middleton  Home  for  Women  at  Maldon, 
taken  over  in  1921,  the  Hackney  Tenement, 
opened  in  1933,  and  the  Home  for  Men  in 
Wood  Vale,  opened  last  year,  remain  as 
monuments  to  her  memory. 

Senator  Thomas  David  Schall,  the 
blind  member  for  Minnesota,  at  Washington, 
as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  a  motor 
accident.  He  was  born  at  Reed  City, 
Michigan,  in  1877,  and  began  life  in  humble 
circumstances.  At  the  age  of  12  he  could 
not  read  or  write,  but  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  25  he  had  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  took  up  law  as  his  profession 
after  gaining  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  St. 
Paul's  College  of  Law  in  1904,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  Minnesota  Bar. 

The  wide  experience  he  had  had  of  life 
combined  with  his  university  education  had 
developed  an  acuteness  of  mind  and  a 
shrewd  understanding  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  common  man,  and  when  he 
took  up  practice  as  a  lawyer  he  found  no 
lack  of  clients.  He  entered  into  an  advan- 
tageous partnership,  and  just  as  his  future 
seemed  to  be  assured,  a  calamity  befell  him. 
While  he  was  examining  a  cigar-lighter  in  a 
shop,  the  device  blew  up  and  blinded  him. 
After  he  recovered  from  his  injuries  and  the 
shock  of  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken 
him,  he  went  back  to  the  practice  of  law 
"  broke,  in  debt,  and  blind."  He  worked 
harder  than  ever  before.  "  Who  the  hell 
wants  sympathy?  "  he  used  to  say.  "  We 
want  acknowledgment  of  merit."  The 
course  of  his  career  showed  that  his  merit 
was  acknowledged.  At  first  he  took  some 
personal  injury  cases  other  lawyers  had 
rejected.      He   won   the   cases,    and   others 
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came  to  him.     With  juries  his  success  was 
extraordinary. 

Mr.  Schall  first  became  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1915.  He  did  good  work  there 
for  10  years  until  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  where  his  second  term  was  due 
to  expire  next  year.  Throughout  his  pro- 
fessional and  political  career  he  championed 
the  common  people,  and  he  had  a  standing 
offer  of  $1,000  "  to  anyone  who  can  point 
out  in  my  record  one  place  where  I  voted 
against  labour  or  farm  or  have  failed  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  ordinary  fellow." 

Charles  Lucas,  aged  77.  Mr.  Lucas  was 
for  more  than  50  years  connected  with  the 
Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  handicrafts  department, 
for  many  years  he  had  been  trades  master 
for  the  workshops  and  schools. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  on  December 
28th.  No  one  ever  had  a  greater  zest  for 
life,  for  planning  and  carrying  out,  conceiving 
fresh  ideas  and  achieving  them,  than  Charles 
Francis  Faulkner  Campbell — known  fami- 
liarly and  lovingly  as  Charlie  Campbell.  To 
a  wonderful  degree  he  inherited  the  tireless 
energy  of  his  father,  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell,  and  the  devotion  to  service 
of  his  mother,  Lady  Campbell.  He  was  born 
into  the  Blind  World,  for  his  birth  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  in  1876,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  that  world.  He  was  educated  at  Dulwich 
College  and  on  the  termination  of  his  school 
days  was  for  a  short  time  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  In  1900  he  went 
to  America  to  study  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  met  the 
lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
Wilhelmina  Dranga.  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  Executive  Agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind,  and  in  1907  founded  and  edited 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  for  thirteen 
years  he  continued  to  edit  that  magazine. 
In  1910  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  and  a  year 
later  was  invited  to  become  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  of  the  Blind,  a  post  which 
he  accepted.  In  1916  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Columbus.  Of  this  appointment 
Mr.  Harry  Wilson  said  in  The  Blind  : — 


"  Mis  thirteen  years'  connection  with  the  com" 
missions  of '  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
enables  him  to  bring  to  the  training  of  the  youthful 
blind  a  most  valuable  experience  for  a  Superintendent. 
Those  who  know  him  and  his  unbounded  energy  and 
burning  enthusiasm  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  within  a  half-an-hour  of  his  election  by  the  Board 
of  Administration  he  look  up  active  duties." 

After  the  entrance  of  America  into  the 
Great  War  he  gave  much  time  to  the  cause 
of  American  Blinded  Soldiers.  He  was  also 
Organising  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Junior 
League  for  the  Handicapped  and  later  of  the 
Detroit  Community  Fund. 

In  this  country  there  must  be  still  many 
who  can  recall  his  almost  volcanic  speeches 
at  the  International  Conference  held  at 
Westminster  in  1914  and  the  very  delight- 
ful lantern  lectures  which  he  delivered  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt.  In 
America  he  lectured  constantly  and  un- 
doubtedly thoroughly  enjoyed  this  form  of 
work. 

His  personality  was  indeed  unique  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  will,  like  so  many  other 
members  of  his  family,  become  a  tradition 
in  the  World  of  the  Blind. 

Thomas  Smith,  Home  Teacher  for  the 
South  Shields  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
aged  64.  Until  1918  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
schoolmaster,  but  then  his  sight  began  to 
fail  and  he  eventually  became  totally  blind. 
Cheerfully  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  South 
Shields  Institution,  filling  a  useful  and 
important  position  in  the  local  blind  com- 
munity. He  was  a  lover  of  music,  himself  a 
vocalist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  had  always 
been  interested  in  sport.  Before  he  lost  his 
sight  he  did  much  for  charity  as  a  vocalist, 
and  in  later  years  he  organised  concerts  and 
social  gatherings  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  at 
which  he  was  always  one  of  the  principal 
entertainers. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Cardigan  Williams, 
former  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  West  Twyford, 
aged  74.  He  was  Chairman  for  some  years 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Ealing  and  Acton 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Pukka  Parlour  for  the 
Blind  "  in  Churchfield  Road,  West  Ealing. 

Frederick  Spencer,  Link  Top,  Malvern, 
familiarly  known  to  thousands  in  the  district 
as  "  Blind  Fred,"  aged  73.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  regularly  seen  in  the 
streets  selling  newspapers,  his  round  being 
an  extensive  one.     So  great  was  his  sense  of 
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touch  and  location  that  he  never  gave  a 
wrong  paper,  nor  did  he  deliver  at  a  wrong 
address.  He  covered  many  thousands  of 
miles  in  a  life-long  tramp  of  the  Malvern 
thoroughfares  and  throughout  his  career  he 
was  never  in  bed  after  4.30  in  the  morning. 
His  passing  will  be  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  the  kindly  old  man. 

Captain  Horace  Edwin  Hobbs,  late 
R.A.,  founder  and  organiser  of  the  Tail- 
Waggers'  Club  and  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association.  His 
work  for  dogs  in  general  is  widely  known 
and  has  been  universally  praised,  but  his 
work  in  connection  with  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind  is  less  known  to  the  general  public, 
although  its  value  has  been  fully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  blind.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  launched  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the 
Association  and  he  put  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work.  He  had  hoped  to  see 
every  blind  man  and  woman  who  was  capable 
of  using  one  becoming  the  possessor  of  a 
guide  dog  and  faithful  friend,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  blind  dog  owners  is  shown 
in  the  words  of  one  of  them  :  "  Undoubtedly 
the  greatest  work  that  Captain  Hobbs  did 
was  in  furthering  the  guide  dog  movement 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  man  of  striking 
personality.  He  had  a  charm  of  manner 
that  put  everyone  at  ease,  and  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  each  student  at  the 
Wallasey  School,  where  owners  and  dogs  are 
taught  to  understand  each  other." 

Benjamin  George  Wood,  O.B.E.,  of 
Sheffield,  a  distinguished  business  leader  and 
social  worker,  who  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Sheffield 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Crawley,  F.R.C.S.I.,  the 
well-known  Dublin  oculist  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland.  Dr.  Crawley  was  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  City  of  Dublin  Hospital, 
surgeon  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  and  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon 
to  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  the  Molyneux 
Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Masonic  Orphan 
Schools. 

Matthew  Mitchell,  at  Clarinch,  Balfron. 
Twenty  years  ago  Matthew  and  his  brother 
Hugh  took  a  lease  of  the  Balfron  farm  of 
Tombrake.  Hugh  was  paralysed  and  bed- 
ridden,   while    Matthew    was    blind,    if    not 


from  birth,  at  least  from  early  childhood. 
The  arable  work  and  business  of  the  farm 
were  directed  by  Hugh  from  his  bed,  while 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  dairy  cows 
devolved  upon  Matthew,  who  knew  every 
animal  under  his  charge  and  could  tell  their 
pedigree  and  history  in  every  detail  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  His  death  closes 
a  notable  incident  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
agriculture. 

PERSONALIA 

Miss      Caroline       Mary      Jameson        has 

received  the  M.B.E.  for  services  to  the  blind. 
Miss  Jameson  has  been  blind  from  birth,  and 
one  of  the  services  which  she  has  rendered 
to  her  blind  fellows  has  been  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Optophone,  the  machine  invented 
by  the  late  Dr.  Fournier  d'Albe  which 
enables  the  blind  to  read  letterpress  by 
sound.  Miss  Jameson  demonstrated  the 
machine  before  the  British  Association,  and 
at  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  has  taught  blind 
children  to  use  the  instrument. 

Mr.  John  Macgill  Rusk,  S.S.C.  J.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  has  received 
the  O.B.E.  for  his  work  on  the  Advisory 
Committee.  Mr.  Rusk  is  well-known  in 
Edinburgh,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Town  Council. 
He  served  a  term  on  the  Bench,  and  in  late 
years  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  'work  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Lynch,  Federal 
President  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  Associa- 
tion, Commonwealth  of  Australia,  has  been 
awarded  the  C.B.E. 

Alderman  Ernest  Sanger,  J.P.,  has 
received  a  Knighthood  for  political  and 
public  services  in  St.  Marylebone.  Amongst 
the  numerous  committee  appointments  he 
has  held  are  the  following  :  1923-25,  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Council  for  the  London 
Blind ;  1924-25,  Chairman,  and  1923-24, 
1925-26,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Phyllis  Clark,  15,  St.  Helens  Street, 
Ipswich,  has  been  appointed  Organis- 
ing Secretary  of  the  East  Suffolk  County 
Association  for  the  Blind. 
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The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  lias  become 
Honorary  President  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  in  succession 
to  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  the  Viceroy- 
Designate  of  India. 

Miss  K.  Bottomley  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Keighley  and  District 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  4,  Spencer  Street, 
Keighley. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Shand  has  relinquished 
her  work  at  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the 
Blind  to  take  up  an  important  appointment 
on  the  staff  of  the  Waifs  and  Strays  Society. 
For  the  past  six  years  Miss  Shand  has  been 
Assistant  Appeals  Organiser  to  the  School 
at  Swiss  Cottage,  and  during  that  time  has 
done  most  valuable  work. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Massage  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind. 

The  publication  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Tenth  Bulletin  (N.I.B. 
Bulletins,  No.  10,  price  6d.  post  free)  in  this 
interesting  series  marks  the  completion  of 
twenty  years  of  concentrated  work  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  most  important  occu- 
pations for  which  the  blind  are  prepared  : 
for  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Great  War  that  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  with  his  keen  and  masterly  insight, 
recognised  the  much  greater  possibilities,  to 
be  developed  in  massage  by  the  blind.  The 
value  of  his  influence  at  this  particular  stage 
of  the  Blind  Massage  Movement  has  resulted 
in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  this  work 
to  an  extent  none  dreamt  of  prior  to  the 
War  period.  In  retrospect  the  training  and 
opportunities  of  the  Blind  Masseur  up  to  that 
time  appear  indeed  inadequate  compared 
with  the  standard  which  to-day  is  expected 
of  the  blind  exponent  of  massage  and  electro- 
therapy. From  six  months,  the  training 
has  increased  to  a  period  of  two  years,  clinical 
experience  from  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  to 
approximately  twelve  months.  Remedial 
exercises  and  modern  orthopaedics  have  be- 
come routine  additions  to  the  training  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  has 
been  the  inclusion  of  electrotherapy  in  the 
curriculum,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 


capability  of  the  blind  operator  to  administer 

this  form  of  physical  treatment.  By  massage 
alone  the  Blind  Masseur  of  to-day  could 
never  have  held  the  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  healing  which  he  now  enjoys. 

The  Bulletin  shows  that  not  a  little  of  the 
success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  great  care 
given  in  the  selection  of  candidates  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  patient  with  a  Blind  Masseur's 
work  is  as  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  pond,  with 
its  ever  widening  circles  of  influence  and 
prestige.  How  different  to  compare  the  ill- 
selected  candidate  for  any  profession,  who 
leaves  behind  a  trail  of  dissatisfaction  and 
failure.  . 

In  this  Bulletin  the  N.I.B.  makes  it 
evident  that  the  other  important  attributes 
which  go  towards  the  "  make-up  of  a  suc- 
cessful masseur  are  physical  and  educational 
fitness,  together  with  a  pleasing  and  thought- 
ful personality.  A  well-educated  blind  man 
or  woman,  fit  and  energetic,  who  can  bring 
sympathy  and  understanding  to  his  (or  her) 
work,  backed  by  cheerfulness  and  a  sense  of 
humour,  has  the  making  of  a  successful 
career  well  within  his  grasp. 

After  training,  the  Bulletin  shows  that  it  is 
in  the  equipping  and  settling  of  the  Blind 
Masseur  (or  Masseuse)  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  played  such  a 
tremendously  important  part.  A  masseur's 
apparatus  and  equipment  costs  approxi- 
mately £150,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  burden, 
which  has  been  shouldered  almost  entirely 
by  the  National  Institute  for  so  many  years, 
may  be  shared  in  the  future  by  Local  Autho- 
rities. In  addition  to  the  equipment,  the 
Institute  assists  Blind  Masseurs  and  Masseuses 
financially  by  means  of  a  grant,  where 
necessary  (on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
earnings)  up  to  a  period  of  two  years.  To 
train  a  blind  man  or  woman  is  one  thing, 
but  to  take  the  individual  step  by  step  and 
help  him  to  establish  himself,  by  placing 
within  his  reach  all  the  massage  and  electrical 
equipment  necessary  to  put  his  training 
into  immediate  practice,  and  in  addition  to 
help  him  financially  over  the  first  difficult 
years  of  his  profession,  is  to  have  placed  the 
profession  of  Massage  by  the  Blind  on  a 
pedestal  for  all  time. 

Up  to  1915,  the  Blind  Masseur  had  to  shift 
as  best  he  could  to  get  a  footing  in  his  pro- 
fession.    How  different  and  how  fortunate  is 
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the  experience  of  the  Blind  Masseur  of  to- 
day, who,  from  the  time  he  enters  the 
Massage  School  until  the  end  of  his  practising 
days,  has  the  National  Institute's  influence 
and  backing  behind  him.  This  is  a  record  of 
achievement  of  which  any  blind  organisation 
might  be  proud,  and  the  reward,  if  such  be 
sought,  is  to  be  found  in  the  happy,  busy 
and  interesting  lives  of  those  masseurs  who 
to-day  are  carrying  out  responsible  work  in 
the  service  of  their  fellow  men  not  only  in 
Great  Britain  but  in  many  of  the  overseas 
Dominions. 

It  is  here  that  mention  must  be  made  of 
how  much  the  Blind  Masseur  also  owes  to 
the  support  of  the  medical  profession,  and  in 
this  connection  one  remembers  such  names 
as  the  late  Sir  Robert  Jones,  K.B.E.,  C.B., 
F.R.C.S.  (President  of  the  Association  of 
Certificated  Blind  Masseurs  from  1922  to 
1933),  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  Major  W. 
H.  Broad,  T.D.,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Commander 
G.  Murray  Levick,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
Mr.  P.  Jenner  Verrall,  and  Dr.  L.  Danyers 
Bailey,  and  how  much  they  have  given  in 
their  respective  spheres  towards  the  training 
and  recognition  of  the  blind  for  the  pro- 
fession of  massage.  During  the  twenty 
years  under  review,  the  Blind  Masseur  has 
been  surely  and  steadily  building  up  a  repu- 
tation amongst  physicians  and  surgeons  for 
skilful  and  careful  work,  and  the  part  which 
the  latter  have  played  in  the  Blind  Masseur's 
life  and  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 

For  the  Blind  Masseur  of  the  future,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  :  and  it  is  hoped  that 
to  the  Local  Authorities,  who  have  gradually 
taken  over  the  control  of  many  of  the 
hospitals  in  their  respective  areas,  the  young 
masseur  of  to-morrow  may  look  for  steady 
employment  in  hospitals,  infirmaries  and 
clinics.  The  practical  support  which  it  is 
apparent  from  this  Bulletin  has  already  been 
given  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
massage  students  by  the  Local  Authorities 
all  over  the  country  would  be  well  rounded 
off  by  the  utilisation  of  their  influence  to  a 
still  further  extent  by  the  employment  of 
Blind  Masseurs  on  the  permanent  staffs  of 
their  hospitals.  The  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial 
Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage  and  Physio- 
therapy by  the  Blind,  which  was  opened  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  July,  1934, 
demonstrates  the  all-round  ability  of 
Blind      Masseurs.       It      serves     two     pur- 


poses in  ili.it  it  forms  a  lasting  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz  and  is 
also  the  recognised  national  headquarters 
of  Blind  Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses, 
its  primary  object  being  to  bring  before  the 
public  their  special  capacity  in  carrying  out 
physical  treatments  and  to  provide  the 
medical  profession  with  a  convenient  means 
of  contact  with  Blind  Masseurs  and  Physio- 
therapists. 

In  conclusion,  this  Tenth  Bulletin  shows 
beyond  all  question  that  massage  (and  electro- 
therapy) is  a  profession  for  which  the  blind 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  justifiably 
hope  to  achieve  even  more  success  ;  and  that 
to  blind  men  and  women  of  the  right  type, 
armed  with  the  highest  qualifications,  it 
offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  self-ex- 
pression and  self-development  and  opens  up 
a  sphere  of  useful  work  of  the  kind  best 
calculated  to  self-esteem  and  independence. 


REVLEWS 
REPORTS 


Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
1934-35  that  the  number  of  hostels  for 
trainees  has  been  reduced  from  three  to  two, 
and  a  Welfare  Centre,  with  dining  room  for 
blind  and  sighted  employees,  established  in 
the  vacated  hostel.  Appreciative  mention  is 
made  of  the  support  of  Local  Authorities  in 
giving  orders  for  blind-made  articles,  and  an 
appeal  for  still  further  support  is  made. 

Hants  and  Isle   of  Wight  Educational  Trust. 

The  Report  of  the  Trustees  for  1934  shows 
that  24  cases  have  been  assisted  during  the 
year,  20  by  grants  and  the  remaining  four 
by  pensions  and  bursaries.  Although  copies 
of  the  Report  for  1933  were  sent  to  all  educa- 
tion authorities,  no  request  for  help  was 
received  outside  the  borders  of  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  realised  that,  although  per- 
ference  is  given  to  applications  from   these 
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areas,  the  Trust  is  open   to  consider  other 
suitable  cases. 

Imperial. 

South    Tipperary    Branch    of  the   National 
Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  for  1934-35 
shows  that  there  are  now  352  persons  on 
the  Register  of  this  young  but  energetic 
society,  including  a  few  watching  cases  of 
people  receiving  treatment.  It  is  satis- 
factory that  the  youngest  person  on  the 
Register  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  that  only 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  under  50, 
if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  "Age  un- 
known "  group  belong  to  the  over  50 
category.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  a 
Trachoma  School  may  be  started  in  the 
Free  State,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  trachoma  is  high.  Brief  accounts 
are  given  of  some  cases  helped  in  the  past 
year,  and  it  is  clear  that  much  personal 
service  has  gone  towards  making  the  lives 
of  lonely  people  happier.  The  Committee 
has  lost  through  death  its  Vice-President 
and  librarian,  Mrs.  Barton,  who  was  tireless 
in  her  efforts  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Hughes  has 
been  appointed  as  Hon.  Secretary  in  the 
place  of  Miss  O'Connell,  who  has  resigned. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new   Braille  and   Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 
The  prices  gives  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

DANCE-  5.    d. 

!3.539     Gay,  N.   A  Thick,  Thick  Fog  in  London, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..04 

1 3>54°  Jackley,  Wise  and  Lynton.  Has  anyone 
seen  my  little  pussy  cat  ?  Song 
Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.541  Myers,    S.      Carry   on,    London!      Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.542  Warren,    H.      The    Rose    in    her    Hair, 

Song-Waltz 04 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Per    Vol. 

13,273-13,277     Queen  Elizabeth,  by  J.  E.  Neale.    s.    d. 
S.E.B.       Large    size,     Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     5  Vols,    G.347  ..86 


CLASSICS-  Per  Vol. 

J3. 255-13. -56  Selections  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid,  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Riley.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Liter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 
F-I25 63 

FICTION 

1 3. 055-i3. °59  Betrothed,  The.  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed  Cloth  Boards.  5  Vols. 
G.3S2.  (Reprinted  from  American 
Plates  for  sale  in  the  British  Empire 
at  15s.  per  set,  no  discount.  The 
complete    book   only    will    be    sold.'! 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES     FRENCH- 

!3.538  Early  Stages  in  French,  by  E.  M. 
Stephan.  Term  II.  Spring,  1936. 
2 1st  January  to  24th  March.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.io 10 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN    - 

13,544  Talks  and  Dialogues  in  French  and 
German.  Term  II.  Spring,  1936. 
22nd  January  to  25th  March.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E--4 23 

GERMAN 

L3.543  Early  stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 
Winter.  Term  II.  Spring,  1936. 
20th  January  to  23rd  March.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.12 13 

LATIN— 

13,163-13,165  Triennium  Book  III,  by  R.  D. 
Wormald.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Stiff  Covers.    3  Vols.    B.186     6     6 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

I3.3I3  Intellect  Sharpeners,  by  J.  R.  Emblen. 
S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     D.27  .  .  .  .      30 

13,536  Lady's  Knitted  Spencer.  Knitted 
Knee-Caps.  Reprinted  from  "  Pro- 
gress." Jan.,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.    E.2  .  .      03 

13,489  Steps  to  Girl  Guiding,  by  Lord  Baden- 
Powell  of  Gilwell.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
F.48 50 

TRAVEL— 

13,183-13,187  English  Journey,  by  J.  B. 
Priestley.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    5  Vols.   F.31S     6     3 

VOCATIONAL 

13,295  Typewriting  Exercises.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 

G.70 89 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 

customers,   libraries   and   other   organisations   for   the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per   Vol. 

3,772-7     Berry  &   Co.,   by  Cornford   Yates.     6    5.    d. 
Vols.      (Limited  Edition)       .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,778-82     Mr.  Wycherly's  Wards,   by  L.  Allen 

Harker.     5  Vols.     (Limited  Edition)     5     6 
British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3.804  Moon  Christmas  Annual  .  .  .  .  ..10 

3.805  Daily  Text  Calendar  1936  .  .  .  .  12 
Pocket  Date  Calendar  1936  .  .  ..04 
Paul  :    the  Christian,  by  the  Author  of 

"  By  an  Unknown  Disciple."    Vol.  1. 
(Devotional  Periodical). 

British  23 

Foreign  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..36 
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NATIONAL   INSTITUTE'S  MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC 
LIBRARY.     ADDITIONS. 
CHURCH 

425  Adlam,    F.      Communion  Service   in   B 

flat 

426  Gibbons,  Orlando.    O  Lord,  increase  my 

faith   (Anthem)  

427  Palestrina.     Missa  "  Brevis  "   (for  Four 

Voices) .  . 
42S     Palestrina.      Stabat   Mater    (Motet    for 
Double  Chorus) 

429  Phillips,  C.  H.     Magnificat  in  E  flat    .  . 

430  Tallis.     If  ye  love  Me,   Keep  My  Com- 

mandments (Anthem) 
PIANO  — 

431  Brahms.     Sonata  in  C,  Op.  I     .  . 

432  Dohnanvi.    Rhapsody  No.  1  in  G  minor, 

Op.   ii  

433  Dohnanyi.     RhapsodyNo.3inC.Op.il 

434  Elgar.     Symphony  No.  2  in  E  flat  (arr. 

Karg-Elert)      .'. 
VIOLIN  AND  PIANO— 

435  Ambrosio,  A.d'.     Canzonetta 
Bach.      Sonata  in  E  minor — 

436  Violin  Part 

437  Piano  Part 
Beethoven.     Sonatas — 

No.  6  in  A,  Op.  30,  No.  1  — 
43S  Violin  Part 

439  Piano  Part    .  .  . .  . . 

No.  7  in  C  minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2 — 

440  Violin  Part 

44 1  Piano  Part 

No.  10  in  G,  Op.  96 — 

442  Violin  Part 

443  Piano  Part 

444  Rimsky-Korsakov.    Chant  Hindou  (arr. 

Kreisler) 
SONG— 

445  Capua,  Ed.  di.      'OSoleMio!    .. 
THEORY  AND  MUSIC  LITERATURE— 

446-447     Dent,  E.  J.      Handel.     2  Vols. 
448     Herrmann,  H.  and  Helm,  A.    A  Concise 

Tutor  for  Piano  Accordion 
449-451      Holland,    A.    K.       Henry    Purcell. 

3   Vols.  

452-453     Williams,       Vaughan.  National 

Music.      2   Vols. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols.. 

Gibbon,  Edward.      Autobiography  ..  ..        6 

CLASSICS— 

Aeschylus  ;    Prometheus  Vinctus  (Ed.  bv  F.  G. 

Plaistowe  and  T.  R.  Mills)        2 

ECONOMICS— 

Silverman,  H.  A.     Economics  of  the  Industrial 
System      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

ESSAYS— 

Lacey,  T.  A.     Wayfarers'  Essavs  .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY— 

Edwards,  W.    Notes  on  British  History  (to  1485)        4 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Madariaga,    S.  de.     Don  Quixote.       (An  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  Psychology)  .  .  .  .        2 
MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Moliere  ;    L'Etourdi  .  .  2 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Chambers,   E.   K.,   and  Sidgwick,   F.    (Ed.   by). 
Early  English  Lyrics      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Davies,  W.  H.     Poems 4 


Earle,  J.  (Trans,  by).     Deeds  of  Beowulf 

Gascoigne,  G.     Supposes 
SCIENCE— 

Haldane,  J.  S.     Philosophv  of  a  Biologist 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Illingworth,  J.  R.     Christian  Character 

Schultz,  H.     Old  Testament  Theologv  .  . 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Armstrong,  A.     Me  and  Frances 

Bone,  Florence.    The  House  that  Helen  Built  .  . 

Buchanan,  G.     A  London  Story 

Burke,  E.     Bachelor's  Buttons 

Cronin,  A.  J.     Grand  Canary 

Edmonds,  H.     Red  Invader 

Forester,  C.  S.     African  Queen 

Fountain,  Sybil.     Open  the  Cage 

Graham,  Winifred.     Slightly  Imperfect 

Grey,  Zane.     Heritage  of  the  Desert 

Hay,  Ian.     Lucky  Dog 

Kenward,  James.     Summervale 

Knister,  R.     My  Star  Predominant 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Another  Man's  Wife    .  . 

Mannin,  Ethel.     Cactus 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     The  Wife  of  Elias 

Raymond,  E.     Child  of  Norman's  End 

Rees,  A.  J.     Tragedy  at  Twelvetrees 

Robins,  Denise.     Boundary  Line 

Rosman,  Alice  G.     Sixth  Journey 

"  Sapper."     The  Patch  on  the  Quilt 

Shanks,  Edward.     The  Enchanted  Village 

Sinclair,  U.     The  Metropolis 

Stacpoole,  H.  de.     Molly  Beamish 

Swan,  Annie  S.     Love  the  Master  Key 

Thompson,  Sylvia.     Breakfast  in  Bed 

Thompson,  T.     Blind  Alley 

Traill,  Peter.     Angel 

Undset,    Sigrid.      Kristin  Lavransdatter.      Part 

I — The  Garland.      (In  continuation) 
Wallace,  Doreen.     Latter  Howe 
Warby,  Marjorie.     April  Folly 
Widdemer,  Margaret.     Flowers  of  Gold 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Alington,  Cyril.     Christian  Outlines 
Armstrong,  Capt.  H.  C.  (Editor).     On  the  Run  : 

Escaping  Tales    .  . 
fB.,  M.     In  Quietness,  Strength 
Barclay,  Life  of  Florence,  by  one  of  her  daughters 
Barley,  Alice.    The  Soul  and  its  Mechanism 
Bates,  R.     Franz  Schubert 
Bryant,    A.    (Editor).      Letters,    Speeches    and 

Declarations  of  King  Charles  II 
*Buchan,  John.     King's  Grace,  1910-1935 
Charters,  Brigadier-General  J.     Haig 
Cook,  E.  T.     Gardening  for  Beginners   (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial) 
Coward,  Noel.     A  Design  for  Living 
Galsworthy,  John.     Collected  Poems 
Garvin,  Katherine  (Editor).     Great  Tudors     .  . 

Herbert,  A.  P.     Mr.  Pewter         

Huxley,  A.     Jesting  Pilate 

Huxley,   Julian.       Bird    Watchings     and     Bird 

Behaviour 
Inchfawn,  Fay.       Beautiful     Presence     in 

Garden  of  the  Soul 
Ketton-Cremer,  R.  W.  Thom.is  Gray  .  . 
Kitchen,  V.  C.  I  Was  a  Pagan 
Lawrence,  T.  E.  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom 
Lockhart,  R.  H.  B.  Retreat  from  Glory 
Love,  J.  K.  Helen  Keller  in  Scotland  .  . 
Lowther,     A.     W.     G.       Roman     Theatre 

Verulamium 
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Ludwig,     E.       (Translator     Ethel    C.  Mayne.)    Vols. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  7 

Lushington,  F.     Pigeon  Hoo        .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Martindale,     Rev.     C.     C.       Blessed     Edmund  | 
Campion  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  '  '   f   I 

Goldie,  Rev.  F.     Blessed  Edmund  ArrowsmithJ 
Massingham,  H.  j.     Heritage  of  Man    ..  ..        4 

Meynell,  Alice.     Wayfaring  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Newbolt,  Sir  Henry.     My  World  as  in  my  time, 
1862-1932  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  •  •  •        5 

Paul,  The  Christian,  by  the  author  of  "  By  an 
Unknown  Disciple  "       .  .  .  .  ■  ■  •  •        4 

Rawlence,  G.     Jane  Austen  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Redwood,  Hugh.     Kingdom  Come  .  .  4 

Renier,  G.  J.     Oscar  Wilde  2 

Rosenthal,  G.  D.     Wondrous  Cross        .  .  .  .        2 

*Scholes,  Percy  A.     Columbia  History  of  Music 
Through  Ear  and  Eye  .  .  .  .  .  •        1 

Shaw,  G.  B.     Major  Barbara  (a  Play)    .  .  .  .        3 

Weatherhead,  L.  D.     How  Can  I  Find  God      .  .        2 
Wall,  Sir  F.     Fifty  Years  of  Football    .  .  .  .        4 

Wharton,  Edith.     Backward  Glance      .  .  .  .        5 

Winslow,  Jack.     Why  I  Believe  in  the  Oxford 

Group       .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • ■        1 

Wollman,      M.      (Compiler).       Modern     Poetry 

1922-34  (an  Anthology)  .  .  .  .  ■  ■        3 

Wright,  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  T.     Living  Faith       3 

JUVENILE— 

*Alexander,  Vera  C.     Joan  and  her  Descendants       3 

Fielder,  C.  R.     The  Children's  Garden  .  .  .  .        1 

Nesbit,  E.    Five  Children  and  It 3 

Strang.  H.     No  Man's  Island 3 

FOREIGN 
*Bryden,  Gan.     Bwthyn  Bach  y  Bryn     .  .  .  .        1 

Coulevain,  Pierre  de.     Sur  la  Branche    .  .  .  .        8 

*Wilkins,    L.    E.      New    Spanish    Reader    (with 
vocabulary)  .  .  .  .  ■  .  •  ■  ■  •        2 

*Wormald,    R.    D.      Triennium — a  Three   Years' 

Latin  Course  (with  vocabularies)  Book  I  and  1  [        5 
GRADE  I— 

Best   Detective   Stories   of  the  Year,  Selections 
from.     First    Series.       (Editors  :      Father    R. 
Knox  and  H.  Harrington)         .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.    A  Chink  in  the  Armour.  .        6 
GRADE  Ill- 
Thomas,    C.    Drayton.      Mental   Phenomena    of 
Spiritualism         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  ■        - 

ESPERANTO— 

Engholm,  Stella.    Infantoj  en  Torento  .  .  .  .        2 

*Robbie,  J.     Esperanto  Home  Student  .  .  .  .        1 

MOON— 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry.     Lord  Oakburn's  Daughter     15 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

f  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

1935. 


Vacancies. 


VACANCIES,  31st  DECEMBER, 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home. 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  1 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
(no  present  applications.) 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel  for  Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  •  ■  •  •        — 

9,  Oval    Road,    London,    Hostel    for    Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •        — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         2 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 
LONDON   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 
Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  .  1 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .        — 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
NEW    APPARATUS    AND    GAMES. 

List       Special 
Cat.   No.  Price.        Price. 

s.    d.  s.     d. 

9  2      4* 


9.353  Sum-It  (Card  Game) 

9.354  Arithmetic      Type       (hard 

quality)     .  .  per  lb.     50  — 

9.355  The  Game  of  Nibbing       ..66         5   10** 
9,206     Bridge    Scorer    (this   takes 

the    place    of    the    Card 
Marker's  Scoring  Board)      20  18* 

Notebooks  for  the  Tylor 
Pocket  Frame,  not  per- 
forated. No.  1  quality 
only  .  .      4  books  for     06  — 

*Special  price  to  blind    individuals    in   the   British 
Empire. 
**Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions  in 
the  British  Empire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

AxttTERTISING    RATES  :      IS.    6d.    A    LlNE    (MINIMUM    5s.) 


Forewoman  wanted  to  take  charge  of  Knitting 
Department  and  to  instruct  Pupils.  Apply  giving 
experience  and  wages  required.  The  Secretary..  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Leicester. 


THE  ALFRED  EICHHOLZ  MEMORIAL  CLINIC  AND 

INSTITUTE   OF   MASSAGE   AND   PHYSIOTHERAPY 

BY    THE    BLIND. 

204/6,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

(Telephone  :   Museum  521 1). 
A    modern    Clinic    for    the    treatment    of    private 
patients  by 

Massage. 

Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 

Ultra- Violet  Radiation. 

Diathermy. 

Infra-Red  Radiation,  and  other 

Electrical  Treatments. 
Medical  Baths. 
Lift ;       Central  Heating  ;      conveniently  situated  in 
the  West  End. 

The  Eichholz  Clinic  will  also  arrange  to  send  Blind 
Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  to  patients'  homes  or 
to  treat  them  at  Nursing  Homes,  Hotels,  etc.,  when 
required. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE  BLIND  MOURN  A  ROYAL  FRIEND 

ON  January  23rd,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 
"  That  this  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to-day  assembled  at  the  Institute,  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W.  1, 
desire  on  behalf  of  the  blind  throughout  the  Empire  to  express  the  heartfelt 
grief  which  they  share  with  all  subjects  of  the  Throne  at  the  loss  of  Their 
Beloved  King,  Patron  of  the  Institute  throughout  his  reign,  and  to  place  on 
record  their  profound  gratitude  for  the  support  given  by  His  Late  Majesty  to  the  Institute's 
work  and  for  the  deep  personal  interest  he  showed  in  the  welfare  of  his  blind  subjects. 

"  They  tender  with  humble  and  dutiful  respects  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VIII, 
Queen  Mary  and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 
"  They  desire  further  to  express  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VIII  their  loyal  devotion 
and  their  prayers  that  his  reign  may  be  long,  happy  and  prosperous." 

Of  all  the  sincere  tributes  so  deservedly  paid  to  the  late  King,  there  is  none,  we  believe, 
he  would  have  loved  more  than  those  which  showed  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  less  fortunate 
subjects — the  poor,  the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  blind.  For  their  way  to  his  heart  was  the  sacred 
way  of  sorrow. 

The  distance  between  a  blind  man  working  untiringly  in  the  dark,  through  the 
interminable  hours,  for  a  mere  living  wage,  and  the  King  of  a  mighty  Empire,  surrounded  by 
the  pageantry  of  majesty,  seems  too  great  for  similitude  to  span,  but  there  is  a  likeness 
between  the  King  on  his  throne  and  the  blind  craftsman  in  his  workshop,  if  the  King  is  George  V 
and  the  craftsman  one  of  the  thousands  whose  courage,  patience,  and  industry  have  become 
proverbial.  A  true  King  and  a  true  handicraftsman,  seemingly  so  far  apart,  are  alike  when 
they  dedicate  their  lives  to  service  despite  all  difficulty,  and  that  fact  has  linked  in  sympathy 
the  late  King  with  the  lowliest  of  his  people. 

But  King  George  was  more  than  a  true  King  ;  he  was  a  true  Man,  made  in  the  mould 
of  human  kindliness.       In  his  devotion  to  duty  there  was  no  hardness  beyond  hardness 
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towards  himself  ;  one  saw  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  one  heard  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  a 
quality  and  depth  of  feeling  so  profound  in  sincerity  that  it  created  sincerity  in  others. 
Perhaps  history  will  record,  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  reign,  the  fact  that  his  people 
transformed  "  God  Save  the  King  "  from  a  chant  into  a  prayer.  "  He  reminds  me,"  said  an 
old  blind  lady,  after  the  King's  death,  in  a  choking  voice  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  of  that 
which  was  said  of  our  Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  '  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.'  " 

The  affectionate  interest  shown  by  the  blind  in  King  George  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  was  proved  by  many  and  frequent  requests  from  readers  of  embossed  periodicals  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  more  and  fuller  information  of  their  activities,  their  interests,  and 
their  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  amongst  those  who  awaited  with  mournful  anxiety 
the  bulletins  on  the  night  of  20th  January  were  thousands  of  blind  listeners  who  felt  that  the 
slow  passage  of  the  hours  was  taking  from  them  not  only  their  King  but  their  friend.  To 
them  it  must  have  seemed  a  fitting  symbol  of  their  own  devotion  that  one  of  their  number, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  was  enabled,  as  a  Gentleman- at- Arms,  to  carry  out  the 
solemn  and  honourable  duty  of  guarding  the  body  of  the  King  as  it  lay  in  State  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

King  George  V  will  always  be  held  in  special  honour  by  those  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  He  was  Patron  of  many  of  the  principal  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — whose  present 
Headquarters  he,  with  the  Queen,  opened  in  1914 — the  Royal  Institution,  Birmingham  ;  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Bristol;  the  Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham;  the  Royal  School 
for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead;  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage;  the  Royal  Blind  Pension 
Society,  and  the  Royal  Normal  College.  We  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  an  exhaustive  list, 
but  it  serves  to  show  how  widespread  was  the  King's  interest  in  work  for  the  blind.  He  was 
a  generous  subscriber  to  many  Societies  for  the  Blind  and  the  welfare  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
of  St.  Dunstan's  was  always  a  matter  of  concern  to  him. 

King  George's  keen  and  practical  interest  in  his  blind  subjects  has  been  fully  shared 
by  Queen  Mary  and,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  by  King  Edward  VIII.  One  of  the  deepest  consola- 
tions in  a  time  of  national  mourning  has  been  the  knowledge  that  no  social  work  in  which 
King  George  was  concerned  will  be  allowed  to  surfer  from  lack  of  Royal  interest.  In  the  widow 
and  the  son  of  the  late  King,  the  blind  of  the  Empire  have  two  proven  friends,  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  King  Edward  and  Queen  Mary  will  be  as  true  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  blind 
as  the  blind  will  be  true  and  loyal  to  them.  The  Editor. 


THE   BLIND  IN  PERSIA 

{from  "Esperanto  UgHo"). 


PERSIA  has  a  population  of  nine  or 
ten  millions,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
two  hundred  thousand  are  blind. 
Extremes  of  climate,  lack  of  hygiene, 
and  the  prevalence  of  infantile  disease  are 
responsible  for  this  alarming  proportion  of 
blind  people.  The  begging  of  alms  is  for 
the  majority  their  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

The  German  Christian  Mission  for  Work 
among  the  Blind  in  Eastern  Lands,  with 
headquarters  in  Berlin,  has  been  working 
since  1924  to  alleviate  the  terrible  lot  of  the 
blind  in  Persia.  The  Mission  works  under 
great  difficulties  as  the  Persian  authorities 
are  curiously  unsympathetic.    Nevertheless, 


the  Mission  has  founded  two  schools,  one  at 
Tebris  and  one  at  Ispahan,  where  about  40 
blind  persons  received  instruction,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  missionary  named  Christoffel, 
who  has  adapted  the  Braille  system  to  the 
Persian  language,  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
work.  Besides  Persian,  Armenian,  Turkish, 
and  German  are  used  as  the  media  of  in- 
struction. Blind  girls  are  taught  sewing, 
knitting,  cooking,  and  housewifery,  and  the 
boys  are  taught  to  make  baskets  at  Tebris, 
and  to  weave  mats  at  the  Institution  at 
Ispahan  ;  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  introduce  the 
making  of  carpets,  a  very  lucrative  occupa- 
tion in  Persia.  Owing  to  lack  of  instructors, 
music  is  not  taught. 
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Scottish  Local  Authorities  Asked  to  Purchase 
Blind-made  Goods. — The  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland,  in  a  circular  to  Local  Authorities, 
draw  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  desirability 
of  Local  Authorities  rendering  what  assistance 
they  can  to  institutions  for  the  blind  by  in- 
creasing their  purchases  of  goods  made  in  the 
institutions. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  the  circular  states, 
consider  that  the  main  problem  affecting  the 
institutions  at  present  is  the  disposal  of  goods 
produced  in  the  workshops,  and  they  suggest 
that  Local  Authorities  could  do  much  to  ease 
the  position  by  placing  more  orders  with  the 
institutions.  The  Committee  do  not  suggest 
that  Local  Authorities  should  purchase  goods 
from  the  institutions  irrespective  of  outside 
prices,  but  they  consider  that  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  tenders  by  institutions  for  the  blind 
should  be  given  preference. 

The  Department  agree  with  the  views  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  They  would  greatly 
regret  if  the  activities  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  had  to  be  curtailed  on  account  of  difficulties 
in  disposing  of  the  goods  produced.  The  work- 
shops provide  occupation  and  remunerative 
employment  for  over  eight  hundred  persons  in 
Scotland  who,  because  of  the  grievous  handicap 
of  blindness,  would  have  no  opportunity  for 
employment  in  the  ordinary  labour  market. 

The  Department  feel  confident  that  Local 
Authorities  will  do  what  they  can  to  assist 
the  institutions,  and  they  would  suggest  par- 
ticularly that,  wherever  appropriate,  the  in- 
stitutions should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
tendering  for  the  supply  of  goods. 

Further  Provision  Needed  for  Partially  Sighted 
and  Partially  Deaf  Children.— The  Board  of 
Education  have  issued  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  Circular  1444,  which  records  the 
plans  of  the  Board  for  carrying  out  that  part 
of  the  Government's  educational  programme 
which  does  not  require  legislation.  Under  the 
section  "  School  Medical  Service  and  Special 
Schools  "  is  the  following  paragraph  :  "(g)  The 
accommodation  for  blind  and  deaf  children  in 
the  country  is  generally  sufficient,  but  some 
additional  provision  for  partially  sighted  and 
partially  deaf  children  is  desirable.  In  the 
case  of  partially  sighted  children  this  provision 
should  be  made  in  close  connection  with  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools  on  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Partially 


Sighted  Children.  The  question  of  provision 
for  partially  deaf  children  is  at  present  being 
considered  by  a  similar  Committee,  whose 
report  will  be  published  in  due  course." 

Blind  Octogenarians  —  Not  Out.  —  Captain 
Kelly,  a  resident  at  "  Bannow,"  the  National 
Institute's  Holiday  and  Convalescent  Home, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
day on  18th  January.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  other  residents,  Mr.  Lowe  will  be  80 
this  month,  Mr.  Hunter  80  in  March,  and  Mr. 
Hayter  82  in  June. 

Presentation  to  Stockport  Worker  for  the 
Blind. — At  the  annual  party  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  arranged  by  the  Stockport  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Fielding,  who  has 
completed  25  years'  service  as  Superintendent, 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  solid  silver 
Jubilee  rose  bowl  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Bailey,  Chairman,  made  the  presenta- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  large  attendance  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  great  work  which 
Mr.  Fielding  had  done  for  the  Institution  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Wonderful  progress  had 
been  made  during  that  time  and  much  of  it 
was  due  to  Mr.  Fielding  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  brush  making  trade  in  particular  had 
been  of  immense  help. 

Among  those  present  were  the  Mayor  (Alder- 
man M.  McGregor,  J. P.),  and  the  Mayoress,  and 
the  Mayor  added  a  few  words  emphasising  the 
value  of  Mr.  Fielding's  work. 

The  Mayor  of  Crewe  Reads  Royal  Proclama- 
tion to  Blind  Guests. — The  Christmas  Party  for 
the  blind  folk  of  Crewe,  Nantwich  and  district 
had  been  fixed  for  the  22nd  January,  and, 
owing  to  the  scattered  area  from  which  the 
guests  were  expected  and  the  blizzard  that 
raged  throughout  the  21st,  it  was  impracticable 
to  postpone  it  because  of  the  death  of  King 
George.  After  tea  had  been  enjoyed,  an 
interesting  little  ceremony  was  held.  Those 
present  were  asked  to  stand  for  a  few  moments, 
in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  King 
George.  Then  the  Mayor  of  Crewe,  who  had  come 
to  welcome  the  guests,  read  the  Proclamation  of 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VIII, 
and  all  joined  in  singing  the  first  verse  of  the 
National  Anthem. 

Northern  Counties'  Resolution  in  Favour  of 
Voluntary  Sterilisation. — The  General  Committee 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  last  month,  at  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall, 
approved  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  expressed  approval  of  the  adoption 
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of  measures  providing  for  voluntary  sterilisation 
with  such  safeguards  as  are  outlined  in  the  Brock 
Report. 

Councillor  J.  W.  Flanagan,  of  Bradford,  who 
presided,  returned  thanks  for  a  civic  welcome 
by  the  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  F.  T. 
Richardson). 

Opening  the  discussion  on  voluntary  sterilisa- 
tion, Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  Medical  Officer  for 
Warrington,  said  that  the  position  of  affairs  at 
the  moment  acted  harshly  on  people  who  were 
unable  to  afford  a  sterilisation  operation. 

Therapeutic  sterilisation  was  performed  daily 
in  this  country,  but  when  performed  for  eugenic 
reasons  it  was  questionable  whether  the  person 
operated  upon,  although  consent  had  previously 
been  obtained,  could  not  later  sue  the  surgeon 
who  performed  the  operation  under  the  old 
Offences  Against  the  Person  Act.  The  result 
was  that  a  poor  person  could  not  get  it  done, 
whereas  it  was  possible  to  have  it  done  privately. 
Hospital  committees  throughout  the  country 
refused  to  permit  their  surgeons  to  perform  the 
operation  for  fear  of  an  action  against  them. 

The  whole  question  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Brock  Committee,  and  they  had 
unanimously  recommended  the  adoption  of 
voluntary  sterilisation  in  this  country. 

The  safeguards  suggested  were  that  the 
person  to  be  operated  upon  must  be  suffering 
from  a  defect  which  could  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  ;  two  medical  certificates  must  be 
provided,  one  from  their  own  doctor  and  one 
from  an  independent  doctor  approved  by  medical 
officer  ;  the  person  must  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  operation,  and,  finally,  the 
Minister  of  Health  had  power  to  submit  the 
case  to  an  expert  committee,  who  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  was  really  a  case  for  sterilisation. 
After  that  a  certificate  would  be  issued  to  a 
surgeon  in  an  approved  hospital. 

Mrs.  Chambers,  of  Bradford,  opposing  the 
resolution,  said  it  was  almost  certain  that  if 
voluntary  sterilisation  was  allowed  there  would 
be  all  kinds  of  indirect  compulsion  exercised  on 
individuals  to  incur  that  operation,  and  she 
contended  that  many  people  were  not  in  a 
position  to  decide  such  a  weighty  matter. 

Mr.  Ernest  Taylor,  treasurer  of  the  Liverpool 
Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  declared  that  the 
statement  that  blindness  was  hereditary  was 
only  partially  true.  Surely  it  was  better  for  a 
child  to  be  born  blind  or  partially  blind  than 
not  born  at  all.     (Cries  of  dissent.) 

Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale,  of  Newcastle, 
who  is  himself  blind,  said  one  of  the  objects  of 
that  organisation  was  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. It  was  true  that  hereditary  blindness  was 
exaggerated,  but  they  had  got  to  visualise  the 
tragedy  to  some  people  who  knew  that  if  they 


had  a  family  it  would  be  born  blind.  He  knew 
of  a  family  in  which  there  were  five  blind 
children. 

Mr.  Mines,  of  Liverpool,  declared  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  lot  of  hereditary  blindness,  and 
Dr.  Bickerton,  of  Liverpool,  said  out  of  22 
blind  children  14  had  conditions  which  could  be 
attributed  to  hereditary  defects. 

The  Executive  Committee's  resolution  was 
ratified  by  46  votes  to  nine. 

Special  Classes  for  Partially  Sighted  Children 
in  Essex. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Education 
Committee  last  month  the  School  Medical 
Sub-Committee  called  attention  to  a  report  by 
the  County  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  stating  that 
approximately  10,000  children  out  of  a  total 
school  population  of  about  116,000  (secondary 
and  elementary)  had  defective  vision  which 
required  treatment.  The  clinical  work  carried 
out  during  the  past  twelve  months  included 
1,913  refractions  and  3,034  examinations.  After 
consideration  of  the  observations  of  the  School 
Medical  Officer  it  was  agreed  that  the  School 
Medical  Inspectors  should  continue  to  under- 
take refractions,  chiefly  in  the  rural  areas. 
The  Sub-Committee  considered  that  the  services 
of  a  part-time  ophthalmologist,  who  would  be 
employed  in  the  extra-Metropolitan  areas, 
should  be  obtained.  Provision  had  been  made 
for  the  necessary  expenditure  (£250)  in  the 
financial  estimates  for  1936-37.  It  was  also 
proposed  that  special  classes  for  partially- 
sighted  children,  similar  to  the  one  at  Gray:~, 
should  be  established  at  Dagenham,  and  an 
amount  of  £1,000  had  been  included  in  the 
estimates  for  1936-37  for  this  purpose.  The 
question  of  additional  classes  for  such  children 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  was  being  reviewed. 

Increased  Scales  of  Relief  Proposed  in  Edin- 
burgh.— The  Public  Assistance  Committee  of 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  approved  last  month 
of  increased  scales  of  relief  for  blind  persons. 

The  new  scales  are  as  follows  :  Blind  man  or 
woman,  21s.  a  week — an  increase  of  4s.  6d.  ; 
blind  wife  of  a  sighted  man,  12s.  6d.  a  week — 
an  increase  of  3s.  ;  blind  adult  dependant,  15s. 
a  week — an  increase  of  2s.  6d. 

The  Committee  also  agreed  that,  if  rent  was 
payable  by  recipients  of  such  relief,  an  allow- 
ance amounting  to  two-thirds  of  any  rent  in 
excess  of  3s.  a  week  should  be  granted,  subject 
to  this  not  bringing  the  maximum  payment 
which  the  Committee  might  make  to  any  one 
blind  person  above  27s.  a  week. 

It  was  stated  that  the  new  scales  had  been 
drawn,  up  following  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  Blind 
Persons  that  blind  people  in  receipt  of  Public 
Assistance  should  get  5s.  a  week  more  than  the 
ordinary  poor.    The  Advisory  Committee,  which 
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had  been  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland,  viewed  the  situation  from  the 
national  point  of  view. 

The   new   scales   will    now   come   before    the 
Town  Council  for  their  decision. 

Forthcoming  Recital  by  May  Sabeston  Walker. 

—Miss  May  Sabeston  Walker,  the  blind  singer 
and  composer,  is  to  give  a  Singing  and  Com- 
position Recital  in  the  Grotrian  Hall,  Wigmore 
Street,  W.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  25th, 
at  8.30.     She  will  be  accompanied  by  the  well- 


known  pianist,  Harry  Isaacs,  who,  with  David 
Martin,  will  play  Miss  Sabeston  Walker's 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  F  Sharp  Minor, 

Miss  Sabeston  Walker  gave  a  recital  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  last  March,  when  she 
received  very  favourable  Press  criticisms  as  a 
fine  singer  and  a  promising  composer.  She  has 
broadcast  on  two  occasions. 

Tickets  are  obtainable  from  Ibbs  &  Tillett, 
124,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.i,  or  from 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Walker,  1,  Brampton  Road, 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


A  "Braille  Garden'  for  Blind  Students  in 
Indiana,  U.S.A.  —  According  to  the  Daily 
Express,  pupils  of  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  the  near  future  will  explore — by 
touch — the  mysteries  of  botany  in  what  school 
officials  believe  may  be  one  of  the  first  "  Braille 
gardens  "  in  the  United  States.  Inscriptions  in 
Braille  will  mark  each  plant.  Robert  Lambert, 
superintendent,  announced  that  a  large  corps  of 
relief  workers  has  begun  construction  of  the 
unusual  garden,  which  probably  will  be  finished 
by  the  spring. 

Mr.  Lambert  said  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the 
garden  plans  are  unique.  He  explained  that 
the  teaching  of  botany  to  the  blind  has  been 
difficult  because  of  obvious  handicaps  in 
demonstrating  the  subject  matter. 

The  garden  at  the  school  will  be  in  three 
main  sections — separate  beds  of  perennials, 
roses,  and  all  varieties  of  fir  trees.  Each  will  be 
labelled  with  a  Braille  inscription  of  the  common 
and  the  botanical  name,  with  a  brief  resume  of 
characteristics  of  each  plant. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils  are 
enrolled  at  the  school,  and  in  the  classroom  they 
will  be  told  of  the  flowers,  trees,  and  plants  in 
the  garden.  Then  they  will  receive  a  special 
Braille  manual,  which  will  describe  each  object 
in  the  garden  in  detail.  They  will  then  be  taken 
into  the  garden  to  become  familiar  with  the  size, 
shape,  texture,  and  scent  of  each  plant.  The 
Braille  labels,  Mr.  Lambart  said,  will  make 
possible  a  faster  association  of  the  objects  with 
what  has  been  taught  in  class. 

Luminous  Sticks  for  the  French  Blind. — 
Luminous  sticks  which  show  up  brilliantly  in 
the  dark  will  in  future  be  used  by  French  blind 
people  in  getting  about  at  night. 

The  new  stick  is  regarded  in  Paris  as  the  best 
effort  so  far  to  protect  the  blind  when  going 
about  alone.  Varnished  with  a  phosphorescent 
substance  made  of  sulphide  of  strontium  (a 
chemical  freely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks)  and  magnesium,  it  is  luminous  in  the 


dark  for  a  long  time  once  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  light. 

The  Talking  Book  in  America. — The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  making  good  pro- 
gress with  Talking  Book  production.  About 
2,000  machines  are  now  in  the  hands  of  blind 
people,  and  the  Foundation  hopes  to  begin  work 
immediately  on  the  construction  of  5,000  more 
Talking  Book  machines  which  will  be  built  at 
Government  expense  and  loaned  to  blind  people 
free. 

New  Building  of  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  Opened. — On  5th  December,  1935,  just 
one  year  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone, 
the  new  building  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  was  formally  opened.  A  con- 
gratulatory message  was  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  is  Hon.  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion, and  telegrams  and  greetings  were  received 
from  many  blind  persons  and  workers  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Austria.  William  Ziegler, 
Jr.,  Treasurer,  presided,  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President,  who  presented  the  new  building, 
formally  turned  over  the  keys  of  the  building  to 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation.  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  a  Trustee, 
made  the  formal  presentation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Memorial  Room  to  Dr.  Helen  Keller. 
Addresses  were  given  by  other  Trustees — Dr. 
Otis  W.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  President  of  the  American  Braille 
Press,  and  Mr.  Harris  Turner  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  extended  to 
the  Foundation  the  greetings  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Canada  and  of  the  blind  people  of 
that  country. 

Imperial. 

Lord  Nuffield's  Gift  for  Ceylon  Blind.— Lord 

Nuffield,  who  passed  through  Ceylon  on  his 
way  to  Australia,  has  given  Rs.35,000  (£2,625) 
to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Colombo. 
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TWENTY-FIVE    SHILLINGS    A    WEEK 
FOR    LIFE. 

By  INQUIRER. 


THIS  article  may  not  be 
popular  with  the  majority 
of  the  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  put  the  case 
against  blind  people  being 
guaranteed  a  fixed  income 
by  subsidies  from  the  rates.  Obviously 
this  event,  where  it  has  come  about,  is  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  blind  people  them- 
selves, but  so  it  would  be  with  the  cripples, 
stone  deaf,  and  with  people  suffering  from 
incurable  diseases.  Yet  no  one  tries  to 
legislate  with  a  view  to  assisting  these  or 
similar  classes  in  the  same  way. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  with  the 
growth  of  Schemes  of  Domiciliary  Assistance 
to  the  unemployable  blind  on  the  lines  pres- 
cribed by  the  Ministry  of  Health  (see  their 
1935  Report  on  the  subject),  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  for  the  official  element  to 
be  developed  to  the  almost  certain  detriment 
of  the  voluntary,  so  that  part  of  the  case  to 
be  now  made  out  consists  in  showing  the 
merits  of  the  voluntary  system. 

Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
schemes  should  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
voluntaryism,  but  all  the  same  they  in- 
variably do.  The  public  argue  that  the  Local 
Authorities  have  undertaken  to  do  so  much 
for  the  blind  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  everything.  Voluntary 
contributions  for  the  blind  consequently  fall 
off.  For  once  their  relief  is  virtually  guaran- 
teed out  of  the  rates,  the  fact  becomes 
public  property  and  subscribers  are  disin- 
clined to  make  a  virtue  out  of  what  is  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  necessity. 

Much  more  important  than  the  money 
problem  is  the  fact  that  voluntary  service 
dwindles  away  and  the  best  voluntary 
service  the  most  quickly.  A  Public  Depart- 
ment must  always  safeguard  expenditure 
from  the  public  purse  by  all  kinds  of  forms 
and  regulations.  These  depress  and  annoy 
a  volunteer,  who,  in  any  case,  cannot  work 
to  a  time-table  nor  promise  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  undertaken  by  a  definite 
date.    The  volunteer,  also,  is  quite  conscious 


of  not  being  an  expert  and  of  fulfilling,  there- 
fore, some  duties  imperfectly.  If  his  short- 
comings are  brought  home  to  him,  as  indeed 
they  are  bound  to  be,  he  will  retort  :  "  Very 
well,  I  agree  I  have  not  done  everything  you 
ask,  but  I  regret  I  have  not  enough  time  to 
do  the  thing  properly.  I  suggest  you  get  it 
done  by  an  official." 

Again  voluntaryism  is  at  its  best  in  dealing 
with  human  nature,  i.e.,  in  social  work.  Its 
individualism,  its  power  of  variation  and 
initiative,  even  its  irregularities  become 
positive  merits,  and  its  unequal  characteris- 
tics match  the  same  inequalities  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  people  to  be  helped.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
both  worlds,  i.e.,  official  and  voluntary, 
but,  that  being  out  of  the  question,  the 
fluidity  and  improvising  capacity  of  the 
Voluntary  Association  have  very  real  merits. 

Perhaps  this  next  point  need  not  be  un- 
duly dwelt  on,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
social  reforms  in  their  initial  stages  have 
nearly  always  been  voluntary,  and  neither 
pioneer  work  nor  conspicuous  originality, 
nor  even  especially  sympathetic  consider- 
ation of  special  circumstances  can  be  ex- 
pected from  Local  Authorities. 

There  is  also  another  factor  in  regard  to 
the  increasing  part  played  by  Local  Autho- 
rities in  the  blind  world.  If  Borough  and 
County  Council  officials  are  to  make  them- 
selves more  and  more  directly  responsible 
for  the  blind  administration  in  the  future — 
and  that  is  the  modern  tendency — the 
question  arises,  what  special  training  have 
they  undertaken  or  are  they  prepared  to 
undertake  to  qualify  them  for  the  work? 
It  would  seem  that  the  best  paper  qualifi- 
cation for  a  blind  administrator  is  a  Social 
Science  Diploma  from  an  approved  Univer- 
sity, and  the  practical  equipment  should 
certainly  include  friendly  visitation  in  work- 
ing-class homes ;  experience  by  way  of 
personal  interview  in  case  and  enquiry  work 
and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  two  or 
more  recognised  branches  of  social  work. 
Is  it  usual  to  find  officials  in  County  Council 
offices  with  these  qualifications,   or  do  we 
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often  hear  of  suitably  qualified  people  being 
imported  from  outside  when  a  Local  Autho- 
rity is  enlarging  its  responsibilities  towards 
blind  people  ? 

If  honorary  local  visitors  gradually  fade 
away,  or  are  deprived  of  all  vital  respon- 
sibility,   the    blind    people    also    suffer.     A 
long  and  intimate  experience   among  blind 
people  is  likely  to  convince  the  social  worker 
that  these  people  cannot  live  by  bread  alone 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  their  material 
needs  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  task  of 
caring  for  them  adequately.     There  is,   of 
course,    no   doubt    that    if    a   fixed   income, 
guaranteed  out  of  the  rates,  be  discussed  with 
the  blind  people  themselves,  they  are  un- 
animously and  whole-heartedly  in  favour  of 
it.     This  is  because  they  do  not  realise  that 
they  cannot  probably  have  both  the  assured 
and  bigger  money  and  the  voluntary  interest 
as  well,  and  also  because,  whereas  they  are 
bound  to  be  conscious  of  their  physical  ne- 
cessities, they  are  not  really  alive  to  how 
much    else    they    miss    besides.     The    best 
official  visitor  is  powerless  to  do  many  of  the 
things  that  the  merely  average  volunteer  can 
so  easily  do.     For  instance,   the  volunteer 
has  a  standing  in  the  town  or  village  and  a 
natural  hold  on,  and  a  knowledge  of,  a  variety 
of  local  interests.     The  volunteer  can  visit 
daily,  if  need  be,  during  illness  and  can  in- 
stitute all  kinds  of  local  services  in  emergency. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Blind  Associ- 
ation,    the     volunteer     represents     public 
opinion  in  the  place,  which  may  extend  over 
years  with  reference  to  the  blind  person  and 
his   family.     A   volunteer   can   much   more 
easily  provide  social  contacts  for  the  blind — 
a  supreme  necessity,  where  their  happiness 
is  concerned.     It  is  always  said  that  blind 
people  hate  to  be  put  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  are  reminded  of  their  affliction  much 
more  if  visited  by  a  special  visitor  from  a 
town   ten   miles   away,   than   when   Mr.    or 
Mrs.  X  calls  upon  them  from  close  by. 

It  is  also  submitted  that  an  assured 
minimum  income  may  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  blind  people  themselves.  Where  the 
Local  Authority  has  made  an  approved 
Scheme,  the  blind  come  to  look  upon  an  in- 
come of  25s.  a  week,  or  whatever  it  is,  as  a 
right.  A  certain  income  is  scarcely  the  pre- 
rogative even  of  the  ablest  in  mind  and  body 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  earned 


by  any  seriously  disabled  people.  Such 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  natural 
claim  on  charity,  which  cannot,  in  any  case, 
be  banished  from  the  world.  Certainly  the 
self-esteem  of  the  blind,  as  far  as  may  be, 
should  be  saved,  but  there  is  no  good  in 
trying  to  create  about  them,  as  it  were,  a 
make-believe  world.  When  his  income  is 
guaranteed,  the  blind  person  is  tempted  to 
be  self-assertive  and  armoured  with  a  false 
pride.  The  real  situation  is  obscured,  and  he 
becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  family,  rather 
than  a  dependant  on  them.  He  is  in  fact 
put  in  a  highly  privileged  position,  only 
possible  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  com- 
paratively small  class.  In  this  connection  it 
is  enlightening  to  turn  to  the  last  sentence 
in  "  The  Blind  Persons'  Charter,"  published 
in  September,  1935,  by  the  Labour  Party 
and  embodying  their  policy  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind — a  policy,  which,  of  course 
includes  a  minimum  income  : — 

"  The  object  of  our  policy  is  to  enable 
the  blind  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  be 
independent,  to  be  citizens  as  their  sighted 
colleagues  are  citizens,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
atmosphere  of  charity  which  is  often  so 
well-meaning  and  often  so  disastrous  to 
self-respect." 

Is  not  this  simply  begging  the  truth,  and 
is  not  this  statement  wholly  fallacious  ? 
What  is  a  rate-aided  fixed  income  for  un- 
employable people,  but  charity  in  another 
name,  and  how  can  blind  people  in  this 
class — and  it  is  well  over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total — be  said  to  "  stand  on  their  own  feet  " 
except  in  the  eyes  of  sentimentalists,  who 
refuse  to  face  facts. 

Finally,  are  we  justified  in  taking  for 
granted,  just  because  the  Ministry  of  Health 
says  so,  that  it  is  a  step  forward  to  remove 
blind  people  in  their  own  homes,  outside  the 
sphere  of  Public  Assistance  ?  Can  we  ever 
rid  ourselves,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it, 
of  a  plan  designed  to  assist,  over  and  above 
many  purely  unfortunate  people,  those 
whose  necessity  can  be  traced  in  part  to 
defects  inherent  in  their  own  characters  ? 
We  all  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  less 
as  well  as  more  satisfactory  blind  people, 
and  is  not  what  is  now  called  Public  Assis- 
tance probably  the  best  way  to  help  a  limited 
number  of  blind  as  well  as  sighted  people  ? 
This  article  is  written  to  stimulate  thought 
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on  a  problem  of  first  importance  in  blind 
welfare  and  enough,  perhaps,  has  already 
been  said  to  promote  this  end.  But  there 
are  still  three  other  regrettable  tendencies  in 
modern  developments,  to  which  attention 
can  be  drawn.  Is  there  not  a  real  danger  of 
drying  up  the  springs  of  family  affection  and 
the  will  to  sacrifice  for  one's  own  kith  and 
•kin,  when  the  State  is  prepared  to  shoulder 
the  financial  burden  which  the  relations  of 
the  blind  had  formerly  to  do  ?  Secondly,  is 
indiscriminate  giving,  i.e.,  giving  without 
regard  for  the  personal  efforts  and  good 
character  of  the  recipient,  an  unmitigated 
boon  ?  Finally,  is  such  public  giving 
justified  unless  it  is  associated  with  preven- 
tive measures  and  unless  certain  blind 
people's  liberty  of  action  is  possibly  fettered, 
as,  for  instance,  their  liberty  to  beget 
children,  to  whom  their  own  handicap  of 
blindness  may  perhaps  be  transmitted  or 
for  whom  in  any  case  they  are  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  provide  ? 

CERTIFICATION  OF 
BLINDNESS. 

Standard  Illumination  of  Test  Types. 

THE  following  Circular,  No.   1520,   has 
been  sent  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Ministry  of  Health,   to   County  and 
County    Borough    Councils,    the    Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London,  and  Voluntary 
Associations  for  the  Blind  :— 

1.  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  refer  to  Circular  1353  of  the  5th 
October,  1933,  and  to  state  that  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  visual 
acuity  of  persons  on  the  borderline  of  blind- 
ness may  vary  to  some  significant  extent 
with  the  degree  and  standard  of  illumination 
of  the  test  cards. 

2.  The  Minister  accordingly  requested 
the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  to  consider  the  degree  and 
standard  of  illumination  of  test  cards  which 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  cer- 
tification of  persons  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  and  to  submit  to  him  a  recom- 
mendation which  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  general  administrative  rule. 

3.  The  Committee  agreed  to  comply 
with  this  request  and  have  now  submitted 
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to  the  Minister  a  recommendation  based 
upon  a  Report  of  the  Council  of  British 
Ophthalmologists,  to  whom  the  Committee 
referred  the  matter,  on  Standard  Illumina- 
tion of  Snellen's  Types  used  in  testing  the 
vision  of  candidates  for  public  services. 

4.  The  Minister  has  decided  to  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and 
he  accordingly  suggests  the  adoption  of  the 
following  degree  and  standard  of  illumina- 
tion of  test  cards  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  certification  and  registration  of  persons 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920  : — 

(1)  Artificial  illumination  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  daylight. 

(2)  The  degree  of  illumination  should 
be  approximately,  and  not  less  than,  10 
foot-candles. 

(3)  This  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
two  25-watt  internally  frosted  (Pearl) 
lamps  fixed  vertically  15  inches  in  front 
of  the  plane  of  the  test  card,  one  on 
each  side,  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  12 
inches  from  the  vertical  plane  normal  to 
and  bisecting  the  card.  One  lamp  should 
be  placed  higher  than  the  other,  one  being 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  card,  the  other 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds.  Opaque  screens,  preferably 
cylindrical,  having  a  matt  white  interior, 
should  be  mounted  behind  the  lamps  so  as 
to  direct  the  light  on  to  the  chart  and  also 
prevent  direct  light  from  the  lamps 
reaching  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  is 
being  examined. 

(4)  This  method  ensures  that  with  new 
lamps  the  illumination  on  test  types  is 
about  14  foot-candles.  The  ordinary 
variations  of  current,  deterioration  of 
lamp,  and  the  darkening  of  the  test  card 
with  age  will  not  reduce  the  brightness  of 
the  test  card  so  illuminated  to  a  value  less 
than  that  of  a  perfectly  white  surface 
receiving  an  illumination  of  10  foot-candles. 

5.  A  copy  of  this  Circular  is  being  sent 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  each 
County  and  County  Borough,  and  additional 
copies  may  be  obtained  from  His  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office  at  any  of  the  addresses 
shown  below,*  or  through  any  bookseller. 

*  Adastral  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2  ; 
120,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  2  ;  York  Street, 
Manchester  1  ;  1,  St.  Andrew's  Crescent,  Cardiff  ; 
80,  Chichester  Street,  Belfast.     Price,  id.  net, 
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SOUND-RECORDING    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


A    History    of 

By  EDWARD  J. 

Technical   Officer,   National 

OtSS  10th  July,  1920,  the 
k  Daily  Chronicle  published  an 
k  article  entitled  "  The  Blind 
■  to  Read  by  Sound ;  Gramo- 
W  phone  Records  of  Printed 
*  Books." 
The  invention  referred  to 
was  called  "  Typophonia  "  and  was  based  on 
a  sound  alphabet  adapted  from  the  Morse 
code,  with  the  dash  eliminated  and  the  dot 
utilised  in  various  combinations.  It  was 
contended  that  a  book  of  200  printed  pages 
could  be  recorded  on  a  6-inch  gramophone 
disc  at  a  cost  of  about  2d.  and  be  reproduced 
on  a  machine  costing  about  £3.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Optophone,  which  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Fournier  d'Albe,  made  its 
appearance  ;  this  machine  was,  however, 
superior  to  the  Typophone,  in  that  any  book 
could  be  read  without  the  necessity  for  re- 
issuing the  original  in  a  different  form,  as 
the  Optophone  transformed  the  printed 
letter,  by  means  of  a  selenium  cell,  into 
musical  notes  and  chords  ;  each  letter  had  its 
own  distinctive  sound,  according  to  its  shape. 
Both  these  inventions  were  examined  by 
the  Technical  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  but  neither 
was  recommended  for  adoption,  as  on  test  it 
was  found  that  reading  by  means  of  a  cypher 
was  extremely  slow  and  laborious. 

In  December,  1920,  the  Institute's  Tech- 
nical Committee  had  before  it  the  first  of 
many  Talking  Book  inventions,  which  re- 
produced the  spoken  word.  Mr.  Grindell 
Mathews,  the  inventor,  used  for  this  purpose 
a  film  and  selenium  cell.  A  reproducing 
machine  and  experimental  length  of  film 
were  produced,  but  owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  the  equipment,  it  was  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  matter. 

In  the  following  year  the  Committee  con- 
sidered an  invention  called  the  "  Tele- 
graphone  "  for  recording  sound  magnetically 
on  steel  wire  ;  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
wire  were,  however,  such  as  to  make  the 
system  impracticable. 

During    the   period    1921    to    1926    there 
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was  very  little  activity  in  the  Talking  Book 
field,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
use  of  gramophone  records  having  the  spoken 
word  recorded  on  them  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  National  Institute's  Technical  Re- 
search Committee  which  considered  the 
records  too  cumbersome  and  fragile  and  that 
the  use  of  film  appeared  to  offer  greater  hope. 

Towards  the  end  of  1926  another  film 
invention  appeared,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Phonofilm."  The  cost  of  the  film,  how- 
ever,— 4d.  per  foot — ruled  it  out  of  court. 

In  1927  a  machine  using  wax  cylinders 
came  on  the  market  ;  it  was  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  Dictaphone,  but  the  sound 
vibrations  were  recorded  electrically  in- 
stead of  mechanically.  It  was  possible  to 
record  half  an  hour's  reading  on  one  cylinder. 
As  the  size  of  each  cylinder  was  about  three 
times  that  of  a  Dictaphone  cylinder  and  cost 
7s.  6d.,  the  scheme  was  not  a  practicable  one, 
as  the  cylinders  were  very  brittle  and  the  re- 
placement cost  would  have  been  excessively 
high.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  equipment 
was  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
person.  The  name  given  to  this  invention 
was  "  Telegraphone  "  ;  its  inventor,  however, 
was  not  connected  with  the  other  "  Tele- 
graphone "  invention  previously  mentioned. 

During  1927,  also,  the  Committee  con- 
sidered the  forerunner  of  the  present-day 
Talking  Book  gramophone  records.  Cap- 
tain Round  of  the  Marconiphone  Company 
evolved  a  process  which,  by  means  of  finer 
grooves  and  slower  rotation  of  the  record, 
made  possible  the  production  of  12-inch 
records  running  for  40  minutes  a  side.  For 
various  reasons,  some  technical  and  others 
financial,  no  further  advance  was  made  with 
this  system  at  that  time. 

In  1 93 1  recording  on  steel  wire  again  came 
to  the  forefront  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Blattnerphone  and  the  Ecophone  Daily- 
graph,  but  after  prolonged  tests  it  was  de- 
cided that  neither  of  these  machines  was 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
machines  and  also  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
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wire  necessary  for  recording  even  a  short 
book. 

In  the  following  year,  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  was  made  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Thomas  Photoelectrograph  and  Visagraph. 
Both  these  machines  were  designed  to  enable 
the  blind  to  read  ordinary  printed  books. 

The  former,  which  was  a  French  invention, 
employed  42  photo-electric  cells,  relays  and 
solenoids  with  pins.  The  book  to  be  read 
was  placed  on  a  travelling  carriage  and  as  it 
passed  below  the  cells,  each  letter  energised 
a  number  of  cells,  depending  on  the  shape  of 
the  letter,  which  in  turn  actuated  the  sole- 
noids which  pushed  up  their  pins,  thus  for- 
ming the  outline  of  the  letter  being  scanned 
and  enabling  its  shape  to  be  felt. 

The  Visagraph  machine  worked  more  or 
less  on  the  same  principle,  but  only  one  cell, 
relay  and  solenoid  was  used.  The  solenoid, 
which  was  connected  to  a  pin,  was  made  to 
emboss  the  outline  of  the  letter  being  scan- 
ned on  a  sheet  of  metal  foil. 

The  advantage  of  the  Visagraph  over  the 
Thomas  Photoelectrograph  was  that  reading 
could  take  place  at  one's  leisure,  as  the  em- 
bossed foil  was  a  permanent  record,  while 
with  the  Photoelectrograph,  reading  had  to 
take  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  machine 
was  operating  and  this  proved  to  be  a  very 
difficult   operation. 

Both  these  machines,  while  extremely 
ingenious,  were  however  far  short  of  the  ideal, 
as  reading  embossed  letters  in  any  form  is 
very  slow  compared  with  Braille  and,  in 
addition,  the  cost  of  either  type  of  machine 
was  much  too  high  to  bring  them  into  general 
use.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Visagraph 
or  Photoelectrograph  would  have  cost  less 
than  £100,  if  they  had  ever  reached  a  com- 
mercial stage,  in  view  of  _the  small  quantities 
which  would  have  been  manufactured. 

In  April  of  1932  the  first  "  Home  "  re- 
corder was  examined  by  the  Committee. 
This  machine  which  was  called  the  "  Fay  " 
recorder,  utilised  aluminium  discs  and  a 
special  cutting  head  and  tracking  device. 

The  disc  ran  at  the  normal  speed  of 
78  r.p.m.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  speech 
quality  obtained  on  these  discs  was  poor 
and  the  number  of  words  which  could  be 
recorded  on  each  side  small,  no  further 
action  was  taken  with  regard  to  this  in- 
vention. 


{To  be  continued. 


THE  OPTOPHONE. 

THE   following   letter,   which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Electrical  Times 
and  Lighting,  will  be   of  interest   to 
readers  of  The  New  Beacon  : — 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr. 
Turnbull's  and  Mr.  Stevens'  letters  dealing 
with  cheap  books  for  the  blind,  and  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind's  Tech- 
nical and  Research  Committee,  to  answer 
the  various  points  raised  by  these  corres- 
pondents. The  machine  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Turnbull  is  the  optophone,  which  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Fournier  D'Albe.  My 
committee,  after  examining  and  giving  this 
machine  extensive  trials  with  blind  adults 
in  192 1,  decided  that  in  its  then  form  it  was 
not  a  practical  proposition  for  the  blind. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Stroud  are  entitled  to  every 
credit  for  the  part  they  took  in  trying  to 
perfect  the  invention,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Fournier  D'Albe  we  undertook  further 
tests  of  the  machine  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left 
by  the  inventor  it  contained  some  principle 
which  could  be  further  developed. 

A  prolonged  test  was  made,  with  blind 
children  as  pupils,  as  it  was  thought  that 
they  might  respond  more  readily  to  the 
necessary  ear  training  than  adults.  Gramo- 
phone records  of  the  optophone  alphabet 
were  made  with  a  view  to  class  instruction, 
and  also  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
optophone  sounds  prior  to  listening-in  on 
the  machine. 

The  result  of  this  further  experiment,  we 
regret,  did  not,  however,  indicate  any 
probability  that  reading  by  the  optophone 
in  anything  like  its  present  form  could  be 
recorded  as  a  rival  to  reading  by  touch. 
Moreover,  since  the  experiments  were  first 
instituted  the  "  talking  book,"  i.e.,  the 
reproduction  of  books  by  sound  records  on 
film  or  discs,  had  been  made  practicable. 
The  use,  in  conjunction  with  a  photo-electric 
cell,  of  Morse  code  either  printed  or  typed 
on  paper,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Turnbull, 
suffers  from  drawbacks  similar  to  that  of 
the  optophone.  The  average  speed  of  Morse 
reading — 40  words  a  minute — compares 
most  unfavourably  with  Braille,  which  can 
be  read  at  from  200  to  250  words  a  minute, 
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a  speed  which  is  comparable  to  that  of  a 
sighted  person  reading  ordinary  point. 

Mr.  Turnbull's  alternative  suggestion  that 
the  Morse  code  could  be  embossed  so  as  to 
be  readable  by  touch  fails  on  the  grounds 
that,  whereas  any  Braille  character,  by 
reason  of  its  size,  is  completely  covered  by 
the  "  reading  "  finger,  and  therefore  can  be 
read  immediately,  the  Morse  code  would  not 
provide  this  ease  of  reading,  and  in  addition- 
embossed  dots  are  much  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  blind  person  than  embossed 
lines.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  letter  of  December 
12,  mentions  the  visagraph.  This  machine, 
while  most  ingenious,  fails  to  be  a  practicable 
proposition  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
optophone,  namely,  that  reading  by  it  is 
slow  and  laborious,  and,  in  addition,  the 
cost  of  the  machine  is  far  beyond  the 
purchasing  power  of  most  blind  people. 
Before  the  invention  of  Braille  one  of  the 
systems  in  use  was  that  of  embossed  Roman 


letters,  and  this  was  superseded  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  Braille  could  be  read  at  a 
much  higher  speed.  The  visagraph,  while 
making  it  possible  for  any  printed  book  to 
be  read,  does  so  at  the  cost  of  an  immense 
reduction  of  reading  speed,  a  reduction 
which  more  than  outweighs  any  advantages 
which  the  machine  may  offer. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  add  that  in  the 
opinion  of  my  Technical  and  Research 
Committee,  Braille,  augmented  by  the  "talk- 
ing book,"  will  hold  the  field  unless  and  until 
some  genius  can  invent  a  method  whereby 
the  ordinary  printed  book  can  read  itself 
to  the  blind,  not  in  code  but  in  the  actual 
spoken  word. — Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  J.  Wagg. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.I. 
January  9,  1936. 


THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

By  V.   VULLIAMY. 

The  following  paper  was  given  by  Miss  V.  Vulliamy  (School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and 

Hampstead  School  of  Physical  Education)  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  recently  at  the 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  King's   Manor,    York. 


1  SHOULD  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  lies 
rather  outside  my  experience.  I  have 
therefore  had  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  my 
knowledge  by  drawing  on  my  imagina- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
You  have  grave  disadvantages  in  that  many 
of  your  pupils  are  set  in  mind  and  body  and 
some  are  rather  below  par.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  have  distinct  advantages  ;  you 
are  dealing  with  individuals  instead  of 
groups  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  influence 
the  home  environment.  I  think  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  you  if  I  discuss  physical 
education  as  it  applies  to  the  home  teacher's 
work.  This  will  mean  a  very  wide  and,  I 
fear,  a  rather  superficial  survey,  as  I  shall 
have  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  much 
that  does  not  apply  directly  to  your  parti- 
cular pupils. 

I  always  like  to  think  of  the  development 
and  training  of  movement   from   the  four 


aspects  of  muscular  activity  :  growth,  in- 
telligence, skill,  and  self-expression  or  act. 
Muscular  activity  and  growth  is  a  question 
of  physique — you  look,  as  it  were,  at  the  out- 
side picture  or  framework  of  your  pupil, 
getting  at  the  same  time  an  indication  of  the 
working  of  the  internal  organs,  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion,  and  the  nervous  con- 
trol, all  of  which  have  their  outward  and 
visible  signs.  There  are  many  points  to 
notice  concerning  growth ;  for  example,  size 
musculature,  joints,  type,  posture,  etc. 

Exercise  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
from  this  point  of  view  alone.  Man  is  more 
than  an  efficient  machine.  Some  systems 
nevertheless  have  this  idea  of  physical  fitness 
as  their  chief  aim ;  for  example,  formal 
gymnastics  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type, 
military  drill,  keep-fit  classes,  and  the 
"  daily  dozen."  But  exercise  tends  to  be- 
come rather  a  dull  affair  if  considered  from 
this  viewpoint  only,  though  there  are  oc- 
casions when  we  have  to  take  exercise  in 
doses  as  a  moderately  pleasant  medicine. 
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Now  we  come  to  muscular  activity  and 
intelligence.  This  involves  motor  initiation 
— the  power  of  thinking  out  and  learning 
movements,  thinking  as  it  were  with  your 
muscles.  The  system  of  physical  exercise 
in  which  this  mental  activity  is  most  em- 
phasised is  perhaps  Dalcroze  Eurythmics, 
but  it  also  should  find  a  place  in  all  modern 
gymnastic  classes.  After  all  we  need  to 
know  how  to  use  our  human  machine  intel- 
ligently, we  want  to  be  able  to  control  and 
direct  our  muscles,  and  this  involves  good 
co-ordination  and  the  training  of  the  kinaes- 
thetic  sense.  Exercise  which  calls  for  mental 
effort  is  very  popular,  and  is  liked  by  young 
and  old.  The  movements  are  made  more 
interesting  and  the  work  is  more  alive.  We 
all  enjoy  working  out  problems  of  movement 
and  learning  something  new — it  challenges 
our  ability. 

We  now  come  to  muscular  activity  and 
skill.  Skill  involves  practice — you  first  learn 
the  movement  and  then  you  practise  it  to 
perfection.  In  this  way  you  achieve  a  result, 
and  gain  complete  control.  This  is  a  very 
satisfying  process.  There  are  simple  skills 
which  we  learn  when  we  are  young  and  which 
we  share  with  animals,  such  as  running, 
leaping,  etc.,  and  special  human  skills,  such 
as  sports,  handicrafts,  scholastic  and  work 
skills. 

Lastly  we  come  to  muscular  activity  and 
self-expression.  Here  I  feel  we  have  a  very 
long  way  to  go  in  the  training  of  the  blind. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  older  blind 
workers  are  often  limited  in  their  power  of 
self-expression.  Their  movements  are  fre- 
quently wooden  and  their  gestures  stiff.  Any 
form  of  exercise  which  helps  self-expression  is 
therefore  valuable  for  blind  people.  For  little 
children,  acting  stories  with  gestures  and 
easy  rhythmic  movements  are  most  useful, 
and  for  older  people  dramatic  societies  and 
dancing  may  afford  an  outlet  in  this  direction. 

You  may  consider  these  aspects  of  physical 
education  rather  far-fetched  from  your  point 
of  view,  but  I  do  think  that  exercise  taken 
merely  as  exercise  can  be  extraordinarily  dull 
for  blind  people,  and  I  believe  that  if  you  will 
bear  in  mind  this  fourfold  aspect  of  physical 
training  you  will  be  able  to  secure  more  really 
beneficial  results. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  physical  education 
as  it  applies  to  the  various  ages.    We  must 
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realise  at  the  outset  that  movement  is  a 
necessity  of  life.  The  muscles  alone  form 
about  45  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight,  and 
there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  body  without 
their  muscle  fibres.  These  muscles  have  an 
appetite  for  movement.  They  demand  it  for 
their  growth  and  development.  The  kind  and 
degree  of  movement  of  course  varies  accor- 
ding to  the  different  ages,  but  exercise  in 
some  form  is  necessary  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  For  your  purpose  I  think  it  may  be 
best  if  I  take  five  age  groups — infant  and  pre- 
school child,  school  child,  adolescent,  young 
adult  and  adult. 

We  will  begin  with  the  infant  and  pre- 
school child.  The  importance  and  significance 
of  movement  in  early  childhood  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  realised.  We  are  learning, 
for  example,  that  there  is  an  optimum  period 
for  the  practice  and  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent movements,  which  should  not  be 
missed.  The  baby  enjoys  lying  and  kicking, 
which  it  does  with  its  short  legs  without  much 
effort,  although  it  is  an  exercise  which  is 
quite  strenuous  for  the  older  child.  The  one- 
year-old  child  likes  scrambling  up  and  down 
in  his  play  pen,  training  his  walking  muscles, 
an  exercise  which  an  adult  would  find  most 
exhausting.  It  is  this  A  B  C  of  movement 
which  is  so  often  missed  by  the  blind  baby, 
through  the  lack  of  the  stimulus  of  sight.  The 
sighted  child  looks,  wants  and  moves.  For 
instance,  he  sees  a  shoe  under  the  bed,  and 
crawls  to  get  it,  or  an  apple  on  a  shelf,  and 
reaches  on  tiptoe  to  take  it,  or  a  ball  on  the 
floor,  and  stoops  to  pick  it  up.  The  blind  baby 
could  be  equally  active,  but  the  outside  world 
must  be  made  interesting  and  stimulating 
through  the  imagination,  and  by  sound  and 
touch. 

Tests  of  intelligence  have  recently  been 
worked  out  for  the  pre-school  child,  and  it 
may  interest  you  to  hear  some  of  the  babies' 
own  early  movements.  The  infant  of  six 
months  has  his  particular  exercises.  He 
shakes  rattles,  squeezes  rubber  animals, 
crawls  for  objects,  makes  stepping  move- 
ments in  the  air,  lies  in  his  bath  and 
splashes,  drops  things  to  hear  the  noise,  rolls 
over  from  his  side  to  his  back,  sits  up  and 
raises  his  head  and  chest  to  look  round  as 
he  lies  on  his  mother's  lap.  These  are  all 
the    early    and    important     beginnings      of 

physical  training.      ,~    ,  ..        ,. 
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THE   SIZE  OF    BRAILLE    BOOKS 

THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  recently  been  discussing  the  most  con- 
venient size  for  Braille  editions  of  prayer  books,  hymn  books,  and  other  devotional 
works  actually  used  in  places  of  worship.  As  most  of  our  readers  know,  Braille 
books  are  generally  produced  in  three  sizes  :  large  size,  io-{\.  in.  wide  by  13J  in. 
deep  ;  intermediate  size,  iOfV  in.  wide  by  io|  in.  deep  ;  and  pocket  size,  10-fV  in. 
wide  by  6f  in.  deep.  In  considering  which,  if  any,  of  these  sizes  is  the  most 
suitable  for  devotional  books  the  requirements  of  the  clergy  and  the  congregation 
must  be  differentiated.  A  blind  clergyman  is  probably  able  to  leave  the  Braille 
books  he  uses  at  his  church,  but  a  blind  member  of  the  congregation  has  to  carry  his  Braille  books 
to  and  fro  for  each  service.  Accordingly,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  former  favours  a  larger  size 
and  the  latter  a  smaller  size  volume. 

Several  clergymen  dislike  the  pocket-size  volumes  and  much  prefer  the  special  size,  7J  in. 
wide  by  10  in.  deep,  in  which  the  Braille  edition  of  the  Jubilee  Service  was  published.  One  clergyman 
said  that  he  found  this  size  much  more  convenient  than  the  pocket  size,  whether  for  holding  in  the 
hand  or  at  the  Reading  Desk  or  the  Altar,  and  that  he  had  found  manuscript  copies  about  this  size 
more  serviceable  than  the  pocket  stereotyped  editions,  despite  chefact  that  the  interlining  of  the  former 
necessitated  more  pages  than  the  interpointing  of  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  understand  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has 
repeatedly  been  told  that  the  most  suitable  size  for  Braille  prayer  books  is  what  the  Society  terms 
pocket  size,  5  in.  wide  by  y\  in.  deep.  If  in  this  size  a  volume  is  too  thick,  the  Society  recommends 
the  National  Institute's  pocket  size.  It  considers  large-size  volumes  to  be  very  awkward  for  taking 
to  church,  as  large  books  cannot  rest  on  the  pew  shelf,  and  thinks  that  rounded  corners  are  a  great 
convenience  to  blind  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  question  as  to  the  best  size  for  Braille  devotional  books,  [the  wider 
question  of  the  format  of  Braille  books  generally  is  one  that  might  be  usefully  discussed,  and  we  hope 
that  readers  will  send  us  their  opinions.  When  considering  the  thickness  of  a  volume  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  thicker  the  volume  the  greater  the  cost  of  production.  Not  only  are  there  more 
plates  to  the  volume  but  the  binding  must  be  more  substantial  and  consequently  more  expensive. 
Complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  a  book  which  could  have  been  published  in  two  volumes  has  been 
published  in  three  volumes,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  three  thinner  volumes,  because  they  can 
be  suitably  bound  in  paper  covers,  are  cheaper  to  the  purchaser  than  two  thicker  volumes,  because 
these  can  only  be  suitably  bound  in  cloth  covers. 

Another  point  is  whether  blind  readers  prefer  to  buy  a  collection  of  short  stories,  say  Kipling's 
"  Many  Inventions,"  as  one  work  in  three  or  four  large  volumes  or  as  a  number  of  separate  works, 
in  say  a  dozen  pocket  volumes,  each  containing  one  or  two  stories.  Pocket  -size  volumes  are  obviously 
unsuitable  for  libraries,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  demand  from  individual  customers  for  pocket- 
size  than  for  large-size  volumes.  The  former  are,  of  course,  cheaper,  but  they  are  also  easier  to  carry. 
It  may  be  that  books  to  keep  should  be  in  large  size,  and  books  to  dispose  of  when  read  should  be  in 
pocket  size.     The  latter  certainly  are  easier  to  destroy. 

A    PIONEER 

We  refer  elsewhere  in  this  issue  to  the  success  of  a  woman  candidate  in  the  Piano-tuners' 
Examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

It  is  an  interesting  invasion  of  territory  hitherto  marked  out  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
masculine  blind  worker,  and  effectively  disposes  of  the  argument  that  no  woman  can  have  the  necessary 
physical  strength  to  become  a  tuner.  Whether  the  successful  candidate  is  endowed  with  special 
strength  we  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  we  may  be  forgiven  for  the  suspicion  that  in  the  assumption 
of  woman's  weakness  in  this  instance,  as  in  some  others  in  the  past,  the  wish  to  keep  a  trade  from  the 
encroachments  of  those  "  whose  proper  place  is  the  home  "  may  have  been  father  to  the  thought. 

As  a  rule,  where  one  woman  penetrates  into  an  area  previously  regarded  as  man's  prerogative 
her  example  is  followed  at  first  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  piano-tuning  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  women,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  view  of  the  small  earnings 
of  women  home-workers  in  the  past,  it  is  good  that  at  least  a  tradition  has  been  broken,  and  we  offer 
our  congratulations  to  the  woman  piano-tuner  who  has  set  up  her  business  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  and 
to  the  Bristol  Royal  School  of  Industry  where  she  trained.  The    Editor. 
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EXT  to  the  kitchen  in  this 
doll  house  is  an  oilcloth- 
covered  table  which  the 
children  can  set  when 
they  are  playing  parties. 
In  another  corner  is  a 
doll's  bed  beside  which 
is  a  dresser  for  the  doll  clothes.  There  are 
also  a  trunk  and  a  small  suitcase,  both  of 
which  they  are  fond  of  packing  and  carrying 
around.  The  chairs  and  a  cabinet  are 
constantly  being  shifted  from  one  place  to 
another,  too.  Our  one  nine-year-old  girl, 
who  has  some  vision  but  is  of  border-line 
mentality,  has  been  given  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  the  doll  house.  Al- 
though the  house  itself  is  far  from  immacu- 
late the  experience  which  this  child  has 
gained  has  done  much  to  develop  in  her  at 
least  a  little  sense  of  responsibility. 

On  rainy  days  most  of  the  children  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  helping  to  clean 
the  nursery  schoolroom  by  being  allowed  to 
use  pails  and  mops  and  dust  cloths  in  there. 
Frequently  individual  children  are  given 
other  small  cleaning-up  jobs  to  do  which 
make  them  feel  very  important. 

All  their  experience  in  connection  with 
houses  we  try  to  make  meaningful  to  them 
by  checking  their  understanding  of  what 
they  have  been  doing  through  the  use  of 
questions,  the  invention  of  stories,  and 
through  games  at  orienting  themselves  with- 
in any  given  room. 

The  children  have  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  houses  be- 
cause many  have  been  built  in  our  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  during  the  last  few 
months.  We  visited  those  houses  many 
times  and  found  them  in  all  stages  of  con- 
struction, so  that  eventually  the  children 
could  recognize  such  materials  as  wood, 
brick,  stone,  shingles,  and  pipes.  They  were 
especially  intrigued  by  the  cranes  which  were 
used  to  dig  out  the  cellars.  The  children 
were  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
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look  over  the  crane,  to  learn  how  big  it  was 
and  how  it  worked.  We  had  a  toy  crane 
which  could  be  operated  by  having  a  child 
sit  on  it,  and  with  the  use  of  this  particular 
toy  two  or  three  of  the  children  dug  many 
cellars  in  the  sand  piles.  One  cellar,  larger 
than  the  others,  was  made  in  the  ground 
near  one  of  the  buildings  by  the  use  of  the 
crane  and  shovels.  This  cellar  was  used 
for  a  small  house  which  they  built  of  bricks 
and  of  cement  blocks  which  the  Home  hap- 
pened to  have.  These  blocks  were  not  only 
laid  one  upon  the  other  as  they  were  laid 
in  the  actual  houses,  but  the  children  made 
their  own  cement  and  cemented  the  blocks 
together.  They  also  made  a  cement  floor 
and  a  small  roadway. 

Transportation  has  proven  to  be  an  un- 
usually interesting  project  to  these  children. 
At  times  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  totally 
blind  were  even  more  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular subject  than  were  the  partially  seeing. 
The  older  members  of  the  nursery  school 
group  have  all  been  on  trains,  subways,  street 
cars,  elevated  trains,  buses,  cars,  and  on 
various  kinds  of  boats.  They  have  been  on 
row  boats,  ferry  boats,  and  during  a  trip  to 
New  York  they  visited  an  ocean  liner.  On 
many  of  these  means  of  transportation  the 
children  have  had  a  number  of  rides,  and 
since  each  ride  is  taken  as  an  opportunity 
for  training,  many  of  our  children  seem  to 
us  to  be  even  better  informed  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  conveyances  than 
is  the  average  seeing  child  of  the  same  age. 

These  trips  have  stimulated  various  play 
activities  which  have  included  the  reproduc- 
tion of  methods  of  transportation  in  carpen- 
try work  and  their  incorporation  in  dramatic 
play.  Trains,  boats,  and  aeroplanes  have 
been  made  out  of  clay  and  out  of  wood  and 
blocks.  Toys  resembling  the  actual  convey- 
ances have  been  introduced  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Possibly  there  is  some  doubt,  psychologi- 
cally speaking,  of    the  value  to  be  gained 
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from  the  use  of  small  objects  to  represent 
larger  ones  with  blind  children,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that,  once  the  child  has  had  contact  with 
the  actual  objects,  the  toys  and  models  have 
been  of  great  value. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  using  clay  with  pre-school 
blind  children  as  effectively  as  we  might. 
Thus  far  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
when  the  children  could  not  make  what  they 
were  trying  to  model  out  of  one  piece  of  clay 
they  began  to  lose  interest.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  still  too  young  to  use  the  supple- 
mentary aids  which  can  be  introduced 
with  slightly  older  children,  as  for  instance, 
the  sticks  which  help  a  clay  elephant's  legs 
support  the  weight  of  his  body. 

With  the  carpentry,  although  the  results 
have  been  crude  compared  with  those  to  be 
obtained  from  seeing  children,  nevertheless 
it  was  at  least  the  children's  own  work.  All 
of  the  older  ones  have  learned  to  work  with 
this  medium  and  can  now  use  a  regular  saw, 
find  the  groove  alone,  put  in  their  own  nails, 
and  hammer  them  straight.  We  have  found 
that  cobblers'  hammers  and  large-headed  nails 
were  of  considerable  assistance  to  blind 
children  of  this  age  level,  probably  because 
of  the  fact  that  these  made  it  possible  for 
the  children's  hands  to  be  closer  to  the  centre 
of  the  operation. 

Boats  have  been  sailed  in  the  outdoor  pool 
during  the  warm  weather  and  in  the  bath 
tubs  during  the  winter  and  in  bad  weather. 
Stations,  docks  and  airports  have  been  made 
in  their  carpentry  work  and  have  also  been 
built  out  of  small  indoor  blocks  and  the  very 
large  outdoor  ones. 

We  have  tried  to  give  the  children  some 
feeling  for  community  life  through  many 
trips  downtown  and  around  the  neighbour- 
hood. Whenever  lumber  and  other  supplies 
have  been  bought  some  of  the  children  have 
usually  gone  along  to  the  lumber  yard.  They 
have  been  to  banks  repeatedly  and  occasion- 
ally are  allowed  to  buy  something  they  want 
in  the  stores  so  that  they  have  learned  where 
different  types  of  things  are  bought  and  have 
gained  some  idea  of  the  value  of  money. 

We  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing within  easy  reach  an  old-fashioned  farm 
the  owner  of  which,  Mrs.  Mary  Brant,  has 
a  special  interest  in  handicapped  children  and 
a  genuine  gift  for  extending  their  education 
without  their  knowing  it.     At  the  farm  these 


tiny  blind  children  have  learned  to  recognise 
a  cow  from  a  horse  and  a  turkey  from  a 
guinea  hen.  They  have  learned  a  little  of  the 
different  types  of  feed  which  must  be  given 
to  the  different  animals.  They  have  rolled 
around  in  the  hayloft,  have  tried  to  milk  the 
cows,  and  have  in  general  acquired  a  great 
wealth  of  experience  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  lost  their  fears. 

In  these  pages  I  have  tried  to  show  in 
what  way  we  are  endeavouring  to  prepare 
pre-school  visually  handicapped  children  for 
their  entrance  into  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  and  partly  seeing.  As  yet  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  partially  seeing  be- 
cause the  child  with  some  sight  needs  to  have 
almost  all  of  the  same  experiences  as  the  blind 
child.  Nevertheless,  we  have  had  the  parti- 
ally seeing  children  use  their  sight  and  have 
taught  them  as  seeing  children  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  visually  safe.  The  children  know 
their  colours,  they  have  been  allowed  to  use 
paints,  and  have  been  encouraged  to  describe 
objects  in  visual  terms.  During  this  last  year, 
however,  we  have  had  so  few  children  in  the 
nursery  school  group  who  could  be  legiti- 
mately called  partially  seeing  that  our 
problem  has  been  largely  that  of  adapting  a 
program  for  use  with  the  totally  and  educa- 
tionally blind  child. 

Speaking  generally,  few  adjustments  have 
had  to  be  made  but  these  few  seemed  to  be 
vitally  important.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
create  more  stimulation  from  the  environ- 
ment and  to  bring  it,  sometimes  over  objec- 
tions, to  the  child's  attention  in  order  to  offset 
the  tendency  of  many  of  them  to  "  just  sit." 
Also,  it  has  been  essential  not  only  to  alloiv 
the  children  a  large  measure  of  freedom  but 
actively  to  encourage  their  making  use  of  this 
freedom  in  order  that  they  may  develop  ini- 
tiative, lose  their  fears,  and  learn  to  live  and 
play  independently.  These  adjustments  have 
meant  that  there  must  be  a  more  constant  re- 
lationship between  the  teacher  and  the  child 
than  is  true  or  desirable  in  a  nursery  school  for 
seeing  children.  As  the  children  develop 
more  independence,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
give  them  more  and  more  time  for  indepen- 
dent play.  Like  seeing  children,  our  visually 
handicapped  ones  have  been  held  rigidly  to 
standards  of  their  own  level  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  slip  because  of  their  handicap.  We 
should  not  expect  as  much  of  a  blind  child  of 
three  who  is  just  learning  to  talk  as  we  should 
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expect  of  a  three-year-old  seeing  child,  but 
it  is  our  hope  that  by  the  time  this  same  child 
is  ready  for  entrance  into  the  first  grade  he 
will  be  running  about  independently,  be 
capable  of  constructive  independent  play,  and 
be  ready  intellectually  for  regular  first  grade 


work.  In  other  words,  our  standards  must 
rise  much  more  steeply  from  year  to  year 
for  these  children  than  is  true  with  seeing 
children,  if  they  are  to  be  on  a  parity  with 
those  who  have  full  sight  by  the  time  they 
enter  school. 


TRAVELLING    FACILITIES    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


FROM  time  to  time  corres- 
pondents write  to  us  requesting 
information  on  the  travelling 
facilities  that  are  available  for 
the  blind  in  the  British  Isles. 
We  are  always  happy  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  our  numerous 
friends,  and  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
It  has  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  a  brief 
note  on  this  subject  may  also  prove  useful 
to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon,  and  it  is 
with  this  object  in  view  that  the  following 
paragraphs  have  been  prepared. 

The  movement  to  secure  travelling  faci- 
lities for  the  blind  in  this  country  was 
initiated  in  1903.  Efforts  began  to  be  made 
in  that  year  to  induce  Municipal  Authorities 
who  owned  and  controlled  cars  and  buses  to 
grant  free  travelling  facilities  to  blind 
persons.  By  the  year  1910  the  campaign  for 
securing  free  travelling  facilities  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  that  thirty  Local 
Authorities  had  made  various  concessions  to 
the  blind  of  their  respective  areas,  and  the 
facilities  made  available  usually  took  the 
form  of  granting  free  permits  to  blind 
persons  travelling  on  cars  municipally  owned. 
These  concessions  were  not  uniform  in 
character,  nor  can  it  be  said  even  to-day  that 
all  areas  enjoy  the  same  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment. Some  Authorities  stipulate  that  the 
blind  person  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
guide  who  is  fare-paying  passenger  ;  in  other 
instances  the  blind  person  may  travel  alone, 
free  of  any  cost,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  upper  deck  of  a  street 
car  ;  whilst,  again,  other  Authorities  impose 
no  restrictions  whatever. 

In  1922  the  London  County  Council 
granted  a  limited  facility  to  blind  persons 
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travelling  for  business  purposes  so  long  as 
they  carried  a  pass  which  bore  the  photo- 
graph of  the  blind  passenger.  This  regula- 
tion has  disappeared  since  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Service  became  a  public 
utility  company,  and  a  much  extended 
privilege  is  now  made  available  to  the  blind 
in  the  Greater  London  area  so  long  as  the 
passenger  is  accompanied  by  a  guide  or 
attendant.  In  the  year  1935  we  find  that 
approximately  fifty  Local  Authorities  had 
granted  the  concessions. 

Though  repeated  efforts  had  been  made  to 
induce  the  main  line  railway  companies  to 
provide  cheaper  facilities  by  which  the  blind 
might  be  able  to  travel,  accompanied  by  a 
guide  or  an  attendant,  it  was  not  until 
January,  1929,  that  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  was  able  to  take  appropriate  action 
by  issuing  instructions  permitting  blind 
persons  to  travel  for  business  purposes,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  at  all  times 
accompanied  by  a  guide  or  an  attendant, 
and  requiring  payment  at  the  rate  of  i|d. 
per  mile  as  an  inclusive  charge  for  a  permit 
or  voucher  which  can  be  used  on  any  line 
under  the  control  of  the  four  main  line 
railway  companies  or  of  the  railway  services 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
London  Passenger  Transport  Board.  The 
value  of  this  concession  has  been  somewhat 
reduced  to  the  blind  traveller  since  the 
change  was  adopted  making  the  standard 
fare  id.  per  mile,  and  although  repeated 
representations  have  been  made  to  the 
companies  concerned  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  secure  further  reductions, 
although  sympathetic  consideration  will 
again  be  given  to  this  matter  in  the  near 
future.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
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a  blind  person,  travelling  for  business 
purposes,  who  has  to  take  out  a  season 
ticket,  can  obtain  that  ticket  at  the  usual 
charge  so  long  as  he  has  notified  the  Com- 
pany on  a  form  provided  for  the  purpose 
that  he  will  be  accompanied  on  his  various 
journeys  by  an  attendant. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  we  have  referred 
to  the  concession  granted  by  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board.  This  came  into 
operation  in  1933,  and  already  approximately 
5,000  passes  are  in  use.  This  last  named 
concession  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  a 
considerable  number  of  blind  persons  who 
travel  daily  for  business  purposes,  and  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  incur  increased 
financial  responsibilities  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  becoming  ever  more  difficult 
to  travel  alone  in  the  great  Metropolis. 

Incidentally,  we  may  here  make  mention 
of  the  fact  that  generous  concessions  are 
granted  to  the  blind  on  the  railway  systems 
in  Canada,  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
in  some  of  the  Australian  States. 

Two  years  ago,  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  re- 
presentations were  made  to  the  Transatlantic 
Shipping  Companies  requesting  these  agencies 
also  to  provide  cheaper  travelling  facilities 
for  blind  persons,  and  we  are  happy  to  state 
that  the  Companies  readily  acceded  to  the 
joint  request  which  was  made  to  them,  and 
a  blind  person  travelling  for  business  pur- 
poses, either  to  Canada  or  the  United  States, 
may  do  so,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  by  the 
payment  of  an  additional  50  per  cent,  either 
for  a  single  or  return  fare  as  the  case  may  be. 
Thus  the  two  persons  may  travel  at  the  rate 
of  one-and-a-half  times  the  ordinary  fare. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  concession,  and 
is  granted  by  the  following  Companies : 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Cunard 
White  Star,  Ltd.,  and  United  States  and 
American  Merchant  Lines. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  notes  without 
making  a  brief  reference  to  transport  com- 
panies privately  owned  and  controlled. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  same  facilities  can 
be  granted  as  are  available  under  the 
management  of  public  utility  undertakings 
such'  as  the  London  Passenger  Transport 
Board,  or  of  enterprises  operated  by  munici- 
palities owning  their  own  services.     There 


are,  however,  one  or  two  notable  exceptions 
in  that  a  few  privately  owned  concerns  have 
granted  special  facilities. 

The  most  recent  concession  granted  is 
that  approved  by  the  Traffic  Commissioners 
on  the  31st  January,  1936.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  extract  from 
a  communication  just  received  from  Mr. 
C.  H.  Preece,  Traffic  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Blue  Fxpress  Services.  Mr.  Preece 
writes  :  "  With  regard  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  us  re  concessions 
for  blind  persons  on  Express  Services, 
the  matter  has  now  come  up  for  hearing  in 
the  Western,  South-Eastern  and  Metro- 
politan Areas,  and  while  it  is  not  yet  endorsed 
on  our  licences,  I  think  you  may  take  it  that 
the  concession  will  be  granted.  The  con- 
cession applies  to  my  Company's  Services 
from  London  to  Salisbury,  Yeovil,  Taunton 
and  llfracombe,  to  Exeter,  Torquay  and 
Plymouth,  to  Weymouth,  Seaton  and  Ex- 
mouth,  and  to  Winchester,  Southampton  and 
Bournemouth  ...  I  think  definitely,  that 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer  the  con- 
cession this  summer,  and  thereafter  through- 
out the  year.  We  will  take  the  matter  up 
with  Associated  Motorways." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Preece  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  late  organising  secretary 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund.  Mr.  Clement 
Preece  has  always  shown  an  active  interest 
in  securing  concessions  for  blind  travellers. 
He  was  solely  responsible  for  the  con- 
cessions granted  on  certain  London  bus 
services  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board.  Our  very 
sincere  appreciation  is  accorded  to  him  for 
yet  another  indication  of  his  practical 
sympathy. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  by 
arrangement  with  a  number  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  North  of  England,  tramcar 
passes  have  been  made  interchangeable  in 
many  areas.  Taking  Manchester  as  a  centre, 
the  blind  within  a  considerable  radius  are 
able  to  travel  on  the  services  operated  by  a 
number  of  municipalities.  It  is  believed 
that  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  enable 
our  readers  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  travelling  facilities  that 
have  been  made  available  to  the  blind  of 
this  country. 
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A    BLIND    PRACTICE    TEACHER    IN    A 
SIGHTED  CLASS. 


(Summary  of  an  article  by  William  A.  Kelly, 
at    Creighton    University,    Omaha,    Nebraska, 

for  the 

IS  it  possible  for  a  blind  student,  even 
though  his  academic  work  has  been 
superior,  to  become  an  effective  teacher 
of  a  sighted  class  on  the  secondary 
school  level  ? 
This  problem  confronted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Creighton  Univer- 
sity in  January,  1935,  when  a  blind 
senior  student,  Edward  Kuncel,  sought 
permission  to  undertake  the  regular  practice- 
teaching  routine  requisite  for  the  First  Grade 
High  School  Certificate  in  Nebraska.  The 
Department  had  considerable  respect  for  his 
capabilities,  but  the  chief  difficulty  was  that 
his  class  would  have  to  be  of  sighted  pupils, 
as  the  Omaha  Public  Schools  had  no  classes 
for  the  blind  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  was  in  another  city. 

Several  very  important  implications  arose 
out  of  this  difficulty.  Here  was  a  young 
man  who,  during  all  his  life,  had  been  severely 
handicapped  in  the  use  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  sense  for  learning, 
namely,  vision.  Most  pupils  learn  chiefly 
through  visual  sensation,  perception,  and 
imagery,  and  how  could  a  blind  student 
who  had  never  experienced  a  visual  sensation 
guide  and  direct  effectively  the  learning- 
process  of  a  group  of  sighted  high  school 
pupils  ? 

Respect  for  the  ability  and  capacities  of 
Edward  Kuncel  led  them  to  believe  that  he 
could  accomplish  this  seemingly  impossible 
task,  so,  early  in  February,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  tenth-grade  class  in  American  History 
in  the  University  High  School,  composed  of 
thirty-six  boys  distributed  as  follows : 
four,  very  bright  ;  five,  above  average  ; 
twenty,  average  ;  and  seven,  slow  pupils. 
The  regular  practice-teaching  routine  re- 
quires the  student  teacher  to  observe  and 
to  teach  one  period  per  day  for  eighteen 
weeks.  Edward  Kuncel  observed  for  one 
week  and  taught  for  seventeen  weeks,  and 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  task  in  a 
manner  equal  to  that  of  any  sighted  in- 
structor, in  fact  his  work  was  distinctly 
superior  to  that  of  many  sighted  instructors. 
It   is   proposed   to   describe  here   what   he 


Ph.D.,   Director  of  the  Department  of  Education 
published  in    a    recent  issue    of  the    "  Outlook 

Blind.") 

accomplished,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  how 
he  obtained  such  excellent  results. 

Edward  Kuncel  was  born  in  1913,  and  an 
accident  in  early  infancy  caused  his  blindness. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  entered  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  completing  his  elemen- 
tary school  work  there  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
having  had  one  full  year's  absence  from 
1923-24  on  account  of  illness.  He  then 
entered  the  Omaha  South  High  School,  and, 
completing  the  regular  College  Preparatory 
Curriculum  in  three  years,  graduated  with 
an  A  record.  During  his  high  school  career 
he  achieved  distinction  in  debate,  served 
as  captain  of  the  debating  team,  and  was 
awarded  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
Scholarship  as  the  outstanding  student  in 
his  graduating  class.  In  a  letter,  the  Principal 
of  the  High  School  states  that  Edward 
Kuncel  was  recognised  at  all  times  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  in  all  classes  and  in 
all  activities,  and  developed  an  all-round 
interest  in  the  school  as  a  whole  to  the 
extent  that,  when  the  time  came  for  dis- 
tributing honours,  he  was  easily  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  with  no  one  on  either  the  faculty 
or  student  body  doubting  his  right  to  the 
position.  He  was  an  expert  in  the  use  of  a 
typewriter,  and  was  proficient  in  taking 
notes  in  Braille. 

In  September,  193 1,  he  entered  Creighton 
University  as  a  student  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  throughout  his 
college  career  he  maintained  an  A  average, 
and  was  graduated  in  June,  1935,  magna  cum 
laude. 

In  undertaking  the  routine  of  practice- 
teaching,  he  made  use  of  a  principle  which 
has  guided  his  entire  career,  namely,  to  act  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  a  normal  individual. 
He  first  visited  the  room  where  his  class 
was  to  be  conducted,  and  within  five  minutes 
he  had  acquired  all  necessary  information 
with  regard  to  its  physical  equipment. 
After  attending  two  periods  as  an  observer, 
he  was  able  to  recognise  each  of  the  thirty- 
six  voices  and  to  construct  a  seating  chart, 
and  he  also  made  it  his  practice  to  have  lunch 
each  day  with  small  groups  of  his  pupils,  in 
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order  to  get  to  know  something  about  them. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  of  observation  he 
was  ready  to  begin  the  actual  task  of  teach- 
ing. In  preparation  for  his  first  classroom 
presentation  he  had  his  reader  go  over  the 
assigned  lesson  twice,  while  he  listed  in 
Braille  the  items  which  he  wished  to  discuss 
with  his  class,  making  the  notes  on  small 
slips  of  paper  which  could  easily  be  held  in 
the  hand.  Each  day's  work  was  prepared  in 
this  way  throughout  the  entire  semester,  and 
his  notes  and  lesson  plans  were  distinctly 
superior  to  those  of  most  sighted  instructors. 
Through  the  eyes  of  his  readers  he  kept 
himself  well  informed  in  all  the  material 
in  his  field. 

In  questioning  his  pupils,  he  made  full 
use  of  the  information  he  had  obtained 
regarding  the  interests  of  each.  He  distri- 
buted his  questions  well,  calling  upon  each 
pupil  at  least  once  during  the  class  period, 
and  paying  special  attention  to  inattentive 
pupils.  Inattentiveness,  indeed,  caused  him 
relatively  little  difficulty,  as  he  made  every 
effort  to  present  the  material  in  an  interesting 
and  stimulating  manner,  and  was  always  on 
the  alert  for  the  slightest  signs  of  lack  of 
attention — rattling  of  seats,  crumpling  of 
paper,  scraping  of  feet,  etc.  He  made  use  of 
the  following  devices  and  techniques  :  daily 
outlines  of  material ;  preparation  tests  ; 
written  summaries  of  chapters ;  tests  for 
mastery  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  or  unit 
of  work  ;  outside  readings  ;  and  reports  in 
the  form  of  floor  talks. 

For  mapwork,  each  day  he  selected  one  of 
the  average  or  brighter  pupils  to  confer  with 
him  regarding  the  location  of  sections  ana 
places  which  were  to  be  discussed  in  the 
following  day's  assignment,  and  when,  during 
the  recitation,  mention  was  made  of  a 
particular  section  or  place,  the  pupil's  task 
was  to  go  to  the  map  and  indicate  on  it  the 
place  mentioned.  Once  when  a  pupil  could 
not  locate  a  place,  the  practice-teacher  was 
able  to  direct  him  to  it  verbally.  In  this  way 
he  was  able  to  face  his  class  throughout,  and 
to  avoid  inviting  any  inattention  that  might 
be  the  result  of  turning  to  a  map.  Black- 
board work  was  handled  in  a  similar  way, 
several  pupils  who  could  write  legibly  on  the 
blackboard  being  selected  to  write  at  his 
dictation.  Again  he  believed  that  this  gave 
him  the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to 


face  his  class  and  thus  direct  attention 
effectively. 

In  administering  tests,  the  questions  were 
read  to  the  class  and  so  constructed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  his  pupils  to  cheat, 
being  chiefly  "  thought  questions."  By 
walking  around  the  room  during  the  tests 
he  was  able  to  minimise  whispering  and  the 
use  of  notes  or  "  cribs,"  on  several  occasions 
apprehending  his  pupils  making  use  of  these 
aids.  Again,  when  a  pupil  stopped  writing 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  immediately 
became  suspicious. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  Edward 
Kuncel  believed  that  he  enjoyed  a  distinct 
advantage.  His  pupils  in  general  were  not 
willing  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his 
handicap,  and  it  was  the  general  experience 
of  the  class  that,  after  the  first  few  days,  no 
one  ever  thought  of  him  as  blind  or  even  as 
handicapped.  His  work  was  interesting,  he 
kept  his  class  stimulated  and  alert,  and  he 
did  not  use  a  book  and  hence  seemed  to  be 
more  attentive.  He  won  and  held  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  pupils. 

If  tests  prove  anything,  he  was  more  than 
successful  in  his  work.  The  number  of  his 
pupils  who  failed,  on  comparable  tests, 
dropped  from  twelve  in  his  first  test  to  no 
failures  in  his  last  examination. 

It  may  be  concluded  with  confidence  that 
this  blind  practice-teacher  was  capable  of 
guiding  and  directing  effectively  and 
efficiently  the  learning-process  of  a  sighted 
high-school  class.  The  critic-teacher,  under 
whose  direction  Edward  Kuncel  worked, 
declared  that  he  was  the  best  practice- 
teacher  sent  to  the  class  in  the  ten  years  of 
his  experience,  and,  in  his  opinion,  highly 
superior  on  each  of  the  following  points  : 
personality,  preparation,  teaching  skill,  class- 
room management,  and  achievement. 

Dr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Project,  Books  for 
the  Blind,  of  the  Tibrary  of  Congress.  Dr. 
Meyer  has  been  a  member  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  many  years  and  was  Director 
of  the  Legislature  Department  when,  in 
July,  1931,  he  was  given  the  additional 
responsibility  of  administering  the  funds 
made  available  for  Braille  books  under  the 
Pratt-Smoot  law.  He  is  being  succeeded 
on  the  Library  of  Congress  staff  by  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Roberts. 
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A    VISIT  TO    THE  SCHOOL   FOR    THE 
BLIND    AT  BRUGES. 


IT  was  rather  reluctantly  that  I  made 
my  way  through  the  picturesque  old 
streets  of  Bruges  towards  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Spermalie  on  a  day  in 
late  August.  So  deep  are  the  impres- 
sions made  in  childhood  that  the 
shadow  of  my  first  school  hangs  heavy 
over  all  such  institutions  until,  very  occasion- 
ally, knowledge  begets  confidence.  Seized, 
then,  with  an  undefined  but  unshakable 
dread  of  being  enveloped  in  a  hostile 
atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  which,  beneath  a 
sufficiently  submissive  exterior,  fostered  in 
me  the  heart  of  a  rebel,  I  was  loth  to  disturb 
the  perfect  tranquillity  of  my  holiday  in  that 
beautiful  place.  Nevertheless,  having  even- 
tually mastered  the  tortuous  windings  of 
the  little  streets  and  finding  myself  standing 
before  a  closed  door  with  a  bell,  I  took  my 
courage  in  the  one  hand  and  the  bell-pull  in 
the  other  and  executed  a  sonorous  peal. 

A  nun  answered  the  summons.  I  explained 
our  errand.  She  seemed  a  little  dismayed. 
I  wondered  whether  the  imperfections  of  1113' 
French  had  left  her  with  a  mistaken  im- 
pression, but  no  :  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  merely  the  strangeness  of  my 
request  which  had  mystified  her.  She 
ushered  us  into  a  parlour  where  a  priest 
eventually  came  to  speak  with  us.  The 
children  were  on  holiday,  he  said.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  expected  they  would  be,  but 
asked  whether  we  might  see  the  school. 
Certainly,  we  had  his  permission,  and  three 
of  the  sisters  proceeded  to  show  us  round. 
Along  wide  corridors  and  down  staircases 
we  went  ;  then  across  a  courtyard,  open 
to  the  sky,  but  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high 
walls.  I  wondered  whether  this  was  the 
children's  only  playground,  but  words 
sufficiently  tactful  to  express  my  question 
altogether  eluded  me,  and  we  passed  on  into 
the  classrooms.  These  were  spacious,  airy, 
and  much  cleaner  than  some  I  have  seen  in 
this  country.  The  desks  were  suitable  and 
in  good  condition.  It  was,  however,  the  walls 
which  chiefly  attracted  my  attention  :  they 
were  covered  with  maps  which  were  hung 
at  such  a  level  as  to  be  easily  within  the 
reach  of  quite  small  children.  The  idea 
seemed  to  me  to  be  excellent,  and  I  said  so. 


In  another  room  I  was  delighted  by  a  large 
and  extremely  well  executed  model  of  a 
little  village  nestling  in  a  valley  with  high 
mountains  in  the  background.  There  were 
little  houses,  a  church,  and  a  school,  a 
canal  with  a  turning  bridge,  such  as  are 
common  in  Belgium,  and  a  railway  line 
which  crossed  the  bridge.  There  were  two 
lakes,  a  large  one  in  the  valley  and  a  little 
mountain  tarn  ;  on  the  larger  of  the  lakes 
there  were  boats,  and  a  train  ran  along  the 
railway  line.  I  wonder  whether  any  of  our 
schools  have  so  delightful  and  instructive 
an  adjunct  to  their  classroom  equipment. 
It  could  be  made  the  basis  of  many  excellent 
lessons,  and  would,  I  think,  provide  the  best 
possible  introduction  to  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy, for  it  is  in  fact  a  large  scale  map  of 
a  small  unit  which  is  easily  intelligible  to 
the  very  young  child.  The  sisters  were  much 
pleased  by  my  evident  delight.  I  put  a  few 
questions.  This  model  and  many  of  the 
maps  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  sisters, 
now  dead.  How  I  wished  that  I  could  have 
known  her.  She  must  certainly  have  had 
some  valuable  experience  in  the  making  of 
maps  which  might  have  proved  of  great 
service  to  her  successors. 

I  speculated  upon  the  amount  of  assistance 
that  is  rendered  thus  unobtrusively,  and  I 
found  the  contemplation  of  this  quiet  service 
singularly  refreshing  after  the  orgies  of  self 
advertisement  in  which  we,  in  this  country, 
are  perhaps  rather  too  prone  to  indulge. 

On  being  shown  a  typewriter,  I  told  them 
that,  in  England,  blind  people  earned  their 
living  by  typing.  They  were  very  surprised. 
Apparently  they  had  never  thought  of  the 
possibilities  of  typewriting  ;  in  fact  there 
seemed  to  be  little  thought  of  the  pupils 
becoming  independent  and  self-supporting 
citizens  after  they  had  been  trained.  I  saw 
some  good  knitting,  and  I  understand  that 
occasionally  a  gifted  child  receives  training 
as  a  professional  musician.  I  was  told  of 
one  girl  who  had  trained  as  a  masseuse,  but 
she  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Paris.  I 
asked  whether  the  children  received  a 
secondary  education,  and  was  told  that  none 
had  ever  asked  for  it  ;  they  were  very  poor. 
"  Les  pauvres,"   that   was  it  :     how  well   I 
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knew  that  attitude,  and  in  how  many  varying 
guises  does  it  appear.  The  books  I  saw  were 
all  in  Flemish,  and  it  was  teasing  not  to  be 
able  to  read  them.  The  books  children  are 
given  are  such  a  good  indication  of  the  type 
of  education  they  are  receiving.  I  asked 
whether  the  children  were  taught  French,  and 
I  was  told,  "  des  phrases,"  which  I  under- 
stand to  mean  that  they  are  taught  a  few 
polite  sentences,  but  are  given  no  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  will  not  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
read  with  any  ease  or  fluency. 

When  we  left,  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  little  school  had  some 
useful  lessons  to  teach  us,  and  that  we  might, 
perhaps,  give  other  lessons  in  return.  I  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  need  for 
cultivating  a  thoroughly  international  out- 
look, especially  in  the  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion arid  employment  of  the  blind. 

E.  W.  W. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  The  Editor, 

Blind  Craft  Instructors. 

Sir, — After  reading  the  current  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  I  am  more  than  ever 
impressed  by  the  variety  of  views  and 
opinions  appearing  in  its  columns.  Once 
again  within  its  pages  there  are  champions 
pleading,  admonishing,  and  declaring  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  to  the  end  that  the  blind 
themselves  shall  receive  a  bigger  kick  out 
of  life. 

Para.  7  of  "  The  Blind  Persons  Charter  " 
should  afford  encouragement  to  those  blind 
persons  who  through  their  own  efforts  have 
become  qualified  for  higher  employment, 
yet  through  prejudice  or  misunderstanding 
fail  to  secure  it. 

Almost  two  years  ago  I  made  application 
for  a  post  as  assistant  Craft  Instructor,  and 
from  the  answer  learned  the  following  : 
"  That  regulations  will  shortly  be  introduced 
whereby  all  technical  Instructors  will  be 
required  to  have  the  Diploma  for  the 
particular  trade  in  which  they  give  lessons." 
From  another  source  ;  "  The  purpose  of  this 
regulation  is  to  secure  a  better  type  of 
Instructor  than  is  generally  available," 


These  quotations  are  not  given  in  any 
malign  spirit,  but  to  serve  merely  as  an 
indication  of  the  need  for  improved  instruc- 
tion ;  and  further  to  remind  readers  of  the 
existing  machinery  to  facilitate  the  highly 
commendable  desire  for  "  the  better  type  of 
Instructor."  This  knowledge,  together  with 
my  personal  aspirations  to  lift  myself  out 
of  the  common  rut,  gave  me  sufficient 
incentive  to  apply  myself  wholeheartedly 
to  the  task  of  securing  the  Diploma  for  the 
particular  craft  in  which  I  was  anxious  to 
give  lessons. 

To  be  quite  brief,  in  October,  1934,  I  sat 
for  the  examination  and  obtained  the 
Diploma.  To  my  surprise  I  discovered 
there  was  not  a  single  candidate  from  the 
teaching  staffs  of  the  London  workshops  in 
my  section,  and  yet  few,  if  any,  hold  the 
Diploma. 

That  I  am  totally  blind  admits  of  certain 
handicaps,  but  in  the  essentials  of  teaching 
definite  advantages  are  with  me  ;  this  was 
indeed  my  experience  at  the  examination  : 
and  what  I  can  do,  I  am  quite  sure  other 
suitable  blind  men  can  accomplish.  That 
I  cannot  as  yet  obtain  a  post  on  any  of  the 
London  teaching  staffs  is  most  disheartening, 
and  the  prospect  of  waiting  for  the  Labour 
Party  to  get  busy  is  not  altogether  reassuring. 
In  my  belief,  there  is  need  for  a  really  big- 
hearted  man  or  woman  to  move  in  the  matter 
for  we  who  try  so  hard  yet  receive  the  cold 
shoulder. 

Yours,  etc., 

"  J'ai  donne." 
To  The   Editor. 
Home  Workers'  Schemes. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  extremely  interesting 
article  which  was  published  in  the  January 
issue  entitled  "  The  Development  of  Home 
Workers'  Schemes,"  by  S.  E.  Archer.  If, 
as  he  hoped  to  do,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  focusing  attention  on  the  subject,  then 
he  will  have  done  a  useful  piece  of  work, 
for  every  effort  that  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  status  of  home  workers  is  well  worth 
while,  as  their  position  (generally  speaking) 
is  very  precarious  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  workshop  employee. 

The  writer  does  well  to  point  out  that  we 
must  always  recognise  the  fact  that  however 
capable   as   a   craftsman   the   home   worker 
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may  be,  we  cannot  always  expect  to  find 
that  he  has  business  ability  too.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  who  do  possess  ability 
in  both  directions  to  a  marked  degree  ;  but 
we  are  thinking  of  those  who,  while  they 
can  do  a  decent  job  in  the  occupation  to 
which  they  have  been  trained,  have  no 
business  ability.  Surely,  it  is  in  such  cases 
as  these  that  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
can  (and  does)  come  in  to  help. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Archer  was  the  selection 
of  trainees.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  only  those  who  are  likely 
to  become  efficient  workers  should  be  trained. 
If  after  having  had  a  period  of  training  it  is 
found  that  the  trainee  cannot  become 
efficient,  whatever  else  is  done  with  cases 
of  this  kind  it  is  most  undesirable  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  them  on  to 
a  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

There  is  one  other  point  arising  out  of  the 
article  upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment. 
You  may  remember  that  this  phrase  occurs 
— "  It  may  well  be  that  we  should  soon  have 
established  small  workshops  in  our  market 
towns."  He  merely  suggests  that  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  workshops 
available,  but  I  would  respectfully  disagree 
on  this  point,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the 
high  cost  which  would  inevitably  be  involved. 
While  I  most  heartily  agree  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  workshop  employment  should  be 
made  available,  but  not  workshops  organised 
on  a  small  basis,  for  however  carefully  the 
selection  of  the  staff  is  undertaken  I  do  not 
think  that  very  small  workshops  of  the 
type  which  the  writer  had  in  mind  could 
ever  be  made  efficient. 

May  I  conclude  with  this  suggestion,  that 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  taking  the  very  small  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  (which  do  exist  in  some  areas) 
and  attaching  them  to  the  nearest  large 
organisation.  If  in  some  areas  there  should 
now  be  several  small  schemes  operating 
under  separate  management,  these  could  be 
planned  to  work  as  one  unit.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  clear  is  this,  that  however 
efficient  the  small  scheme  may  be,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  many  that  such  organisations 
cannot  possibly  offer  the  services  which  are 
made  available  by  the  large  schemes. 

I  for  one  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Archer  for 


having  introduced  the  subject  and  hope  that 
what  has  been  said  in  this  letter  will  not 
hinder  the  realisation  of  the  object  which 
he  had  in  mind,  namely — to  focus  attention 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Home  Workers'  Schemes. 
Yours,  etc., 

John  Gittins. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Hollins  Broadcasts.— Dr.  Alfred  Hollins, 
the  eminent  blind  organist,  gave  an  organ 
recital  in  the  Scottish  Regional  Programme 
last  month  from  his  own  church — St.  George's 
West,  Edinburgh. 

Blind  Anthropologist  to  Travel  Across  Africa. 
—Dr.  Hugh  A.  Stayt,  of  Ewell,  who  was  blinded 
at  Menin  during  the  War,  is  making  plans  for 
a  20,000  miles  motor  trip  across  Europe  and 
through  African  bush  and  desert.  He  aims 
to  cross  Africa  from  west  to  east  and  then  to 
travel  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Uganda, 
Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  Dr.  Stayt  is  an 
anthropologist,  and  has  already  written  a  book 
on  the  Bavenda,  a  little  known  African  tribe, 
which  is  accepted  as  authoritative.  The  forth- 
coming expedition  will  enable  him  to  extend 
his  studies  of  other  tribes  with  particular  regard 
to  diet.  A  companion  will  drive  and  be  the 
eyes  of  the  expedition,  sharing  the  driving 
duties  with  a  native.  Born  in  South  Africa, 
Dr.  Stayt  took  his  degree  of  philosophy  at 
Cape  Town.  After  leaving  St.  Dunstan's,  he 
went  to  Cambridge  University,  where  he  studied 
history  and  anthropology  and  took  his  M.A. 
degree.  He  then  returned  to  South  Africa  and 
after  living  with  the  Bavenda  in  the  North 
Transvaal,  he  practised  physiotherapy,  and 
finally  returned  to  England  to  prepare  for  the 
present  expedition.  He  is  confident  that  he 
will  be  able  to  add  to  the  white  man's  knowledge 
of  the  native,  particularly  as  to  the  effect  of 
diet  on  various  groups  of  natives. 

B.A.  in  Minimum  Period. — Neil  Westh,  a 
blind  student,  aged  21,  from  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  just  passed  his  final 
examinations  at  Melbourne  University  for  his 
B.A.  degree.  He  took  the  course  in  the 
minimum  period  of  three  years.  Examiners 
said  that  some  of  his  papers  were  easily  the 
best  entered. 

Westh,  says  a  British  United  Press  message, 
did  practically  all  his  studies  in  Braille,  friends 
helping   him   to   take   notes   at   lectures.      He 
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found  history  the  most  difficult  subject  as  it 
entailed  so  much  reading.  He  intends  to 
devote  himself  to  teaching  blind  boys  at  the 
Institute. 

Blind  Man  Top  in  Afrikaans  Exam. — Mr. 
Brits,  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Worcester, 
came  top  in  the  South  African  lower  Afrikaans 
language  examination.  There  were  over  5,000 
candidates. 

First  Blind  Woman  Piano-Tuner. — Miss  O. 
Slade,  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  is,  it  is  under- 
stood, the  hrst  blind  woman  piano-tuner  in 
Great  Britain.  While  learning  music  she  found 
that  she  had  sufficient  strength  in  her  wrists 
for  the  mechanical  work  of  piano-tuning,  and 
after  receiving  special  training,  passed  the 
necessary  examinations. 

Portsmouth  School  Music  Successes. — Five 
pupils  entered  for  the  Associated  Board  Examin- 
ations in  December  and  all  were  successful. 

Pianoforte  : — 

Grade  6,  William  Cole  (distinction) .  .    130/150  marks. 

Grade  3,  Cyril  Woolgar  (hon.  men- 
tion) .  .  .  .  .  .    122/150     ,, 

Grade  2,  Normal  Yeates  (hon.  men- 
tion) .  .  .  .  .  .    120/150     ,, 

Grade  I,  Peggy  Hopkins  (hon.  men- 
tion) .  .  .  .  .  .    126/150     ,, 

Preliminary  Grade,  Raymond  Walk- 

ington       .  .  .  .  .  .    130/150     ,, 

Grammar  of  Music  : — 

Grade  4.  William  Cole  .  .  .  .      95/99 

The    pupils    were    taught    by    Miss    I.    Luff, 

L.R.A.M.,  who  is  totally  blind  and  was  formerly 

a  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 

Blind. 
Court   Grange   School  Music   Successes. — At 

the     Associated    Board's     Examinations    held 

before  Christmas  all  nine  pupils  entered  passed, 

with  the  following  results  : — 

Marks 
(Maximum  150). 

Preliminary  Grade — 

Eric  Grigg 137 

Betty  Peterson  .  .  .  .  .  .  117 

Florence  Tobin  ..  ..  ..  128 

Grade  I — 

Reginald  Ball  ..  ..  ..  114 

Norman  Knight  (Distinction)         .  .  130 

Grade  II— 

Margaret  Wilson  (hon.  mention)    .  .  124 

Grade  III— 

Marjorie  Levens        ..  ..  ..  117 

Grade  IV— 

Francis  Goddard       ..  ..  ..  113 

Miriam  Knight  ..  ..  ..  115 

Blind  Organist's  Success. — Mr.  Charles  W. 
Clements  has  just  obtained  the  Associate 
Diploma  in  the  recent  Examination  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists.  For  some  years  he  was  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  but  of 
late  he  has  been  studying  for  his  Examination 
under  Mr.  H.  Allin  Fry,  Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O., 
Organist  of  St.  John's  Church,  Frome,  Somerset. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

F.  F.  Pope,  Senior  Assistant  at  the  Leeds 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf.  He  had 
been  nearly  31  years  on  the  staff  and  had 
previous  experience  in  Derby,  Bristol  and 
London.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
activities  of  old  scholars. 

Edwin    George    Harrop,     aged     74.       A 

well-known  manufacturing  jeweller,  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  charitable  work  and 
was  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  North  London 
Homes  for  Aged  Christian  Blind. 

George  Grimes  Squire,  a  blind  man  who 
for  about  60  years  had  been  associated  with 
the  Royal  Midland  Blind  Institution,  Notting- 
ham. He  came  to  the  institution  at  the  age 
of  16  and  was  trained  as  a  basket-maker,  but 
later  held  the  position  of  hall  porter,  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  very  many 
people  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Known  to  hundreds  of  people  as  "  George," 
he  had  conducted  large  numbers  of  visitors 
round  the  institution. 

Felix  Dudley,  aged  70,  as  the  result  of 
a  motor  car  accident.  Mr.  Dudley  was  a 
highly  respected  blind  tradesman  of  Brierley 
Hill.  He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  32.  In 
the  following  year  he  established  a  house- 
furnishing  business  with  his  brother,  who, 
however,  withdrew  from  the  business  a  few 
years  after  its  establishment.  Mr.  Felix 
Dudley  carried  on  the  business  under  the 
name  of  Messrs.  F.  Dudley  &  Co.,  the  name 
it  still  bears,  for  38  years.  Outside  his  home 
and  business  Mr.  Dudley  found  scope  for 
interest  and  activity  in  church  and  temper- 
ance work,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Brierley  Hill  Brotherhood,  of  which  he 
was  Vice-President  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sidney  Rabbitt,  aged  47,  of  Sevenoaks. 
He  went  to  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the 
Blind  and  became  an  agent  for  the  Blind 
Tea  Association,  and  was  also  connected 
with  other  agencies.  He  learned  to  play  the 
piano  and  was  a  piano  tuner,  and  also  be- 
came an  expert  chair  caner.  He  also  taught 
music,  and  for  some  years  was  organist  at 
the  Vine  Hall. 
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DESPATCH  OF  BRAILLE  LETTERS. 

THE  following  rules  for  the  des- 
patch of  Braille  letters  which  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  its  own 
u^e  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  corres- 
pond in  Braille  : — 

(1)  Small  size  manilla  paper  should  be 
used  for  correspondence. 

(2)  The  paper  used  should  be  folded  on 
the  left-hand  side  to  form  a  margin,  whether 
the  Braille  is  done  on  a  hand  frame  or  on  a 
machine.  The  fold  can  be  flattened  out  again 
when  a  machine  is  used. 

(3)  All  pages  should  be  numbered  and  put 
into  numerical  order  before  despatching. 

(4)  Braille  letters  should  be  rolled  from 
left  to  right,  i.e.,  commencing  at  the  margin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lines.  They  should 
not  be  folded  too  tightly  as  this  tends  to 
flatten  out  the  dots.  On  the  other  hand, 
single  Braille  sheets  should  not  be  folded  too 
loosely,  or  the  packet  will  be  squashed  in 
transit. 

(5)  All  Braille  letters  should  be  despatched 
in  special  wrappers.  If  these  wrappers  are 
rolled  up  at  the  same  time  as  the  Braille 
they  help  to  protect  it  from  damage.  Ad- 
hesive labels  and  ordinary  envelopes  should 
on  no  account  be  used  for  despatching  Braille 
letters. 

(6)  Clips  should  not  be  used  for  attached 
Braille  sheets  and  no  printed  matter  must 
be  enclosed. 

(7)  It  is  against  the  Postal  Regulations  to 
enclose  Postal  Orders  with  Braille  communi- 
cations and,  if  enclosed,  they  are  liable  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Postal  authorities. 


WANTED-A   WRIST   WATCH. 

A  blind  Indian,  retired  Headmaster  of 
an  L.M.S.  Training  School,  is  very  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  wrist-watch.  A  correspondent 
says :  "  He  is  a  very  punctual  man, 
and  he  often  wishes  he  had  a  watch 
which  he  could  put  under  his  pillow,  so  that 
when  he  wakes  he  could  learn  how  long  he 
had  to  wait  before  the  cock  crows."  Per- 
haps a  reader  of  The  New  Beacon  may  like 
to  be  a  benefactor  to  this  blind  Indian  who 
can  be  communicated  with  through  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Macfarlane,  London  Missionary 
Society,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  for 
1934-35,  states  that  the  Society's  aim  is 
"  to  help  in  every  possible  way  those  who 
are  faced  with  the  handicap  of  blindness," 
and  those  who  read  the  record  of  the  year's 
work  will  certainly  agree  that  the  activities 
of  the  Society  have  been  many-sided.  The 
elderly  and  unemployable  blind  have,  had, 
through  the  grant  of  the  Borough  Council, 
their  incomes  brought  up  to  a  minimum  of 
22s.  6d. — an  increase  of  2s.  6d.  on  the  sum 
originally  granted  in  1931.  Social  amenities 
for  this  large  group  of  blind  persons  have 
included  monthly  social  gatherings,  a  visit 
to  the  pantomine,  a  summer  outing,  and  a 
winter  party.  The  provision  of  a  Social 
Centre  is  under  consideration,  and  funds  for 
this  purpose  are  now  being  collected.  The 
Report  records  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  its  Honorary  Case  Secretary,  Mrs.  Castell, 
who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  work  with 
ability  and  sympathy,  and  also  the  loss  of  the 
valued  services  of  Mr.  Reginald  Hargrove, 
Chairman  of  Committee,  who  has  left  the 
town.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Honorary  Secretary  at  Durham 
House,  124  Old  Christchurch  Road,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

Royal    Midland   Institution   for    the    Blind* 
Nottingham. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Annual  Report  for 
J934-35  that  the  number  of  hostels  for 
trainees  has  been  reduced  from  three  to  two. 
With  regard  to  the  vacated  hostel,  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  insufficient  demand 
for  a  Home  for  women.  A  Welfare  Centre, 
with  dining  room  for  blind  and  sighted 
employees,  has  been  established  and  is 
much  appreciated.  In  the  workshop  there 
has  not  been  any  short-time  employment 
during  the  year,  and  appreciative  mention 
is  made  of  the  support  of  Local  Authorities 
in  giving  orders  for  blind-made  articles,  an 
appeal  being  made  for  the  full  support  of 
Local  Authorities  and  Government  Depart- 
ments in  this  direction. 
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West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  provides  a  statement 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Association 
and  of  the  arrangements  generally  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the 
administrative  county  of  West  Sussex,  as 
well  as  a  review  of  the  year's  work  ended 
31st  March,  1935,  and  includes  a  contribution 
by  the  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending 
the  Blind,  which,  itself  an  older  body  than 
the  West  Sussex  Association,  relieves  the 
Association  of  the  burden  of  work  in  the 
most  populous  part  of  the  county.  The 
year  under  review  has  seen  the  increase  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Service  by  the  addition 
of  one  part-time  Home  Teacher  to  the  one 
whole-time  Home  Teacher  who  has  already 
done  long  service,  the  opening  of  a  new 
social  centre  at  Southwick,  and  the  raising 
of  the  rate  of  augmentation  of  wages  to 
Home  Workers  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  week. 
The  Report  quotes  two  letters,  one  of 
which  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  services  of 
the  Home  Teacher  and  the  other  appreciates 
the  gift  of  a  wireless  set — letters  calculated 
to  stir  the  practical  impulses  of  those  dis- 
covering the  work  for  the  first  time.  The 
Report  as  a  whole  is  a  little  book  which 
presents  the  work  to  its  public  in  the  right 
way.  Copies  can  be  had  from  the  Acting 
Honorary  Secretary  at  47,  West  Street, 
Chichester. 


Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

From  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1935,  it  is  seen  that  the  total 
sales  of  the  Trading  Department  fell  slightly 
below  those  of  the  previous  year  but  that 
regular  employment  was  maintained  in  the 
workshops.  It  was  decided  to  relinquish 
the  premises  in  Trinity  Street  and  transfer 
the  retail  business  to  Headrow,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  was  hoped  the  sales  would  increase. 
The  institution,  it  is  stated,  is  participating 
in  the  scheme  arranged  by  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  for  the  co-operative 
buying  of  knitting  wools,  which  is  proving 
very  beneficial.  As  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  the  workers'  daily  labours,  music  is  pro- 
vided at  regular  intervals  to  all  the  depart- 
ments by  means  of  a  radio-gramophone, 
which    is    highly    appreciated.     A    special 


meeting  is  held  weekly  for  the  deaf- blind 
and  gymnastic  and  swimming  classes,  pro- 
vided by  the  Leeds  Education  Committee, 
were  held  regularly  during  the  winter  months. 
Two  additional  Home  Visitors  have  been 
appointed. 

Joint  Finance  Committee  for    the    Blind  of 
Blackburn  and  District. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Report  for  1934-35 
incorporates  the  Reports  of  the  Blackburn 
and  Darwen  Visiting  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Blackburn  and  District  Workshops 
for  the  Blind.  The  Ladies'  Voluntary  Sub- 
Committee  has  raised  £1,195  for  the  Work- 
shops of  the  Society.  The  Society  has  carried 
on  preventive  work  and  started  a  new  Social 
centre.  In  the  Workshops  the  average  sales 
were  again  maintained,  but  full  time  was  not 
possible.  Workshop  social  activities  in- 
cluded football  and  draughts  matches,  and 
lectures  for  the  women  on  Home  Nursing. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties' 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  opens  with 
a  note  of  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  the 
Association's  president,  the  late  Lord  Trede- 
gar, whose  successor  has  kindly  consented  to 
become  the  new  President.  It  is  stated  that 
the  change-over  to  the  Cope  Chat  system  of 
registration  has  already  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  is  not  yet  completed.  Other 
features  mentioned  are  the  increasing  co- 
operation of  Local  Authorities,  attention 
being  given  to  the  deaf-blind  problem,  and 
development  of  work  on  the  social  side. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
ORGAN—  s.    d. 


.5.545 


:3o46 


Grace,  Harvey.     Plaint   (No.  9  of  Ten 

Compositions) 
Grace,  Harvey.     Resurgam  (No.   10  of 

Ten  compositions) 
Yierne.      Final,    Fifth   Movement  from 

"  3rd  Symphony  in  F  sharp  minor," 

Op.  jS  

Walker,  Ernest.     Overstrand  (No.  6  of 

Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady  Margaret 

Hall  Hymn  Tunes) 
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Walker,  Ernest.    Gunfield  (No.  9  of  Ten     5.   d. 
Preludes  on  the  Lady  Margaret  Hall 
Hymn  Tunes)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Bach.      Fugue   in   C    minor    (No.    1    of 

"  Musikalische  Opfer  ")  .  .  ..05 

Brahms.     Intermezzo  in  A  Minor,  Op. 

1 16,  No.  2         .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Fly,    Leslie    (arr.    by).      With   the   Im- 
mortals (Collection  of  Easy  Classics)     o     7 
Haydn.     Six  Sonatinas  .  .  .  .  ..16 

King,  Reginald.     Song  of  Paradise      .  .      04 
Macmahon,  D.     The  Pianist's  Book  of 
the  Orchestra  (Set  of  Seven  Pieces, 
the  melody  of  which  is  associated  with 
the  main  orchestral  instruments)     .  .      o   10 
Moscheles.    Studies,  Op.  70,  Nos.  1-4  .  .      1     o 
Paray,  Paul.     Nostalgie  (No.  1  of  Three 

Impressions)    .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Brown,  N.  H.     I've  got  a  feeling  you're 

foolin',  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

Brown,  N.  H.    Broadway  Rhythm,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Sigler,  Goodhart  and  Hoffman.  Every- 
thing Stops  for  Tea    .  .  .  .  ..04 

Sigler,  Goodhart  and  Hoffman.     From 

One  Minute  to  Another         .  .  ..04 

Gurney,  Ivor.  Walking  Song,  F  :  C — F1  o  4 
Hahn,   R.      D'Une  Prison   (French),   B 

flat  :   Bi— E1 04 

Handel.      Let   me   wander   not   unseen 

(Soprano      Recit.      and      Air      from 

"  L' Allegro  "),  D  minor  :  D — G1  .  .  04 
Peri,    J.      O    Bless    our    God    (arr.    by 

Harrison),  G  :   G — E1  .  .  ..04 

Stanford.  To  the  Soul,  B  flat  :  Bx— E1  o  4 
Strauss,     R.       Wiegenliedchen     (Cradle 

Song),  D  :  Fx— D1 04 

Wolf,  Hugo.     Gesang  Weyla's  (Weyla's 

Song),  D  flat  :   D— F1  .  .  ..04 

FOUR-PART    SONGS— 

13.569  Bantock,  G.  (arr.  by).     Go  down,  Moses 

(No.  1  of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for 
Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo), 
O.  &V.S 07 

13.570  Bantock,    G.     (arr.    by).       Swing    Low, 

Sweet  Chariot  (No.  2  of  Ten  Negro 
Spirituals  for  Male  Chorus  and 
Baritone  Solo),  O.  &  V.S 07 

BRAILLE    MUSIC    LITERATURE. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

CATALOGUE—  s.    d. 

13.537  First  Supplementary  List  of  Music  and 
Music  Literature  Printed  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.15        .  .  .  .        net     o     2 

THEORY— 

13,402  Handbook  on  the  Technique  of  Con- 
ducting, by  Adrian  C.  Boult.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 


PIANO 

13.55° 

L3.55I 

13.552 

13.553 
L3.554 
L3.555 


13.556 
13.557 

DANCE 

13.558 

L3.559 
13.560 
13.561 

SONGS- 

13.562 
13.563 

13.564 

13.565 

13.566 
13.567 

13.568 


FICTION—  Per   Vol. 

13,266-13,268     Three  Gentlemen,  The,  by  A.  E.    5.    d. 
W.     Mason.       S.E.B.       Large     size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     3  Vols. 
F.187 63 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,429-13,431  Book  of  Gardening.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.     3  Vols.     G.246        .  .  ..99 

13,521  Fourth  Supplementary  List  of  Books 
Published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed.  Pamphlet.  E.26.      net     o     2 

I3.57I  Baby's  Knitted  Double-Breasted  Coat. 
Knitted  Slippers  and  Child's  Bunny 
Slippers.  Reprinted  from  "  Pro- 
gress," February,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.    E.4  .  .      06 

RELIGIOUS  &  DEVOTIONAL  -SCRIPTURES— 
Bible,  The.     Revised  Version.     S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Stiff  Covers — 

11,634-11,635     Leviticus.     2  Vols.     B.74         ..      43 

11,636-11,638     Numbers.     3  Vols.     B.106       ..     40 


MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for   the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per    Vol. 

3.783-92     In  the  Steps  of  the  Master,  by  H.  V.     s.   d. 

Morton.      10  Vols.  (Limited  Edition)     5     6 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,793-7     Anne  and  her  Mother,  by  O.  Douglas. 

5  Vols.      (Limited  Edition)   .  .  ..56 

British  Customers ...  .  .  ..26 


0/5. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY— 

Blake.     By  A.  Clutton-Brock 

Great    Englishmen    of    the     Sixteenth-Century. 
By  Sidney  Lee 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE— 

Smith,      D.      Nichol.        Seventeenth  -  Century 

Characters  

HISTORY— 

James,  M.     Social  Problems  during  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  1640-1660 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Wood,  Dr.  T.     Cobbers 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE— 

Gathorne-Hardy,  G.  M.     Short  History  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  1920-1931 
Slocombe,  G.     Crisis  in  Europe 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Hey  wood,  J.     Play  Called  the  Four  Pp's 
Medwall,  H.     Fulgens  and  Lucrece 
PSYCHOLOGY— 

Coster,  G.     Yoga  and  Western  Psychology 
SCIENCE— 

Teare,    T.    H.       Arithmetic    for    Civil    Service 
Students 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Ainsworth,  Harrison.     Boscobel 
Ayres,  Ruby.     George  Who  Believed  in  Allah. 
Blackwood,  Algernon.     Dudley  and  Gilderoy  . 
Buck,  Pearl.     A  House  Divided 

Cole,  Sophie.     Secret  Joy  4 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Seven  Men  Came  Back    .  .        6 
FarnoCjeffery.     Winds  of  Fortune        .  .  .  .        6 

Gorman'  Herbert.      Jonathan  Bishop     .  . 
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Graeme,  B.      Public  Enemy  No.  1  .  .  Vol. 

Graham,  Stephen.     The  Padre  of  St.  Jacobs    .  . 
Heyer,  Georgette.     The  Unfinished  Clue 
Hichens,  Robert.     Mortimer  Brice 
Jacob,  Naomi.     The  Loaded  Stick 
Jones,  Jack.     Rhondda  Roundabout 
Knight,  L.  A.     The  Creeping  Death 
Macnaughton,  S.     The  Andersons 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Dilemmas 
Moore,  John  C.     Walls  are  Down 
Morse,  Eleanor.     The  Doll 
Niven,  Frederick.     Triumph 
Pollard,  A.  O.     Murder  Hide-and-Seek 
*Scott,  Sir  Walter.     The  Betrothed 
Seaford,  Caroline.     Glory  Jam 
Smith,  Eleanor.     Tzigane 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.     Seven  Arms 
Thomson,     Sir    Basil.       Inspector    Richardson, 

C.I.D 

Walmesley,  L.     Foreigners 
Wheatley,  D.     The  Devil  Rides  Out 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Meet  Mr.  Mulliner 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
*Baden-Powell,  Sir  R.  S.     Steps  to  Girl  Guiding. 

(Abridged  Edition  of  Official  Handbook) 
Bolitho,  H.    The  Romance  of  Windsor  Castle  .  . 
Bone,  James.     The  London  Perambulator 
Boumphrey,  G.  M.     Along  the  Roman  Roads  .  . 
Braille,    Louis,    and    His    Work.        (Translated 

from  the  French) 
Bullett,  G.     The  Pattern  of  Courtesy 
Courtney,  R.     Claws  of  Africa 
Cowles,  F.  I.     More  Pilgrim  Ways 
Dearmer,  Dr.  P.     The  Sin  Obsession,  with 
Haldane,  Viscount.      Mind  and  Reality.  . 
Evens,  G.  Bramwell.    A  Romany  on  the  Trail  .  . 
Gatti,  A.     Tom-Toms  in  the  Night 
Gould,    Lt. -Commander   R.    T.,    R.N.      Captain 

Cook 
Gundolf,  Cordelia.     Myrtles  and  Mice 
Hardman,  O.     The  Resurrection  of  the  Body  .  . 
How   Does   Your   Garden   Grow  ?     By   Various 

Authors 
Inge,  Dean  W.  R.     Plotinus.     (Henrietta  Hertz 

Trust  Lecture  1929) 
Jarrett,  Father  Bede,  O.P.    Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Jinarajadasa,  C.     How  We  Remember  Our  Past 

Lives 
MacBride,  E.  W.     Huxley 
*Noyes,  Alfred.     Unknown  God 
Paterson,  W.  R.     Problems  of  Destiny 
Philip,  Sister  Mary,  of  the  Bar  Convent.     The 

Sacred  Heart  and  Mine  in  Holy  Communion  .  . 
Piggott,  Stuart.     Progress  of  Early  Man 
Private  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.     By  one  of  Her 

Majesty's  Servants 
Ratcliffe,  Dorothy  U.     Lapwings  and  Laverocks 
"  Roadbuilder."      The    Destiny    of   the    British 

Empire  and  the  U.S.A. 
Rowse,    A.    L.,    and    G.    B.    Harrison.      Queen 

Elizabeth  and  Her  Subjects 
Selected   Modern   English   Essays    (2nd   Series). 

(In  continuation).    (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial). 
Soper,  Donald.    Christ  and  Tower  Hill  .  . 
*Spender,  J.  A.    Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times 

(1886-1932)  

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.     Science — A  New  Outline  .  . 
Thomas,  Sir  W.  Beach.     Village  England 
Weatherhead,  L.  D.     Psvchology  in  the  Service 

of  the  Soul 
Wilberforce,  Rev.  B.  A.     Blessed  John  Endes  .  . 
JUVENILE— 

Asquith,    Lady    Cynthia    and    Eileen    Bigland. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  Gift  Book 
Evans,  C.  S.    Friday  Afternoon  Stories 


"Grey   Owl"    (Wa-Sha-Ouon-Asin).  The    Ad- Vols. 
ventures  of  Sajo  and  Her  Beaver  People        .  .        2 

Henley,     W.     E.     (Editor).        Lyra  Heroica — 

Selections              .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .           .  .        2 

Willcox,    Kathleen    M.      The    Mystery    of    the 

Third  Form  Room          .  .           .  .  •  •     "  3 
GRADE  I— 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     Nancy  Owlett  .  .           .  .        3 
GRADE  III— 

Macaulay,  Rose.     Dangerous  Ages  .  .           .  .        3 
ESPERANTO 

Adamson,  H.     Auli            .-.           .  .  .  .           .  .        2 

MOON— 

Yates,  Dornford.     Berry  &  Co.  .  .           .  .        6 

*  Stereotyped  book. 


GIFTS    TO    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Spring  Term  and  whom  they  can 
recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby  Memorial 
Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form  of  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
Braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and  Braille  books. 


McMICHAEL     WIRELESS     SET     WITH     BRAILLE 
DIAL. 

The  McMichael  "  135,"  5-Valve  A.C.  Superhet  de 
Luxe  Wireless  Set,  price  15  guineas,  can  now  be 
supplied  with  the  giant  dial,  which  occupies  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  control  deck,  fitted  with  a  cellophane 
covering  giving  the  names  of  the  stations  in  Braille. 
The  stations  are  indicated  by  a  pointer,  which  the 
listener  can  follow  with  one  hand  while  tuning  in  with 
the  other.  Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  local 
wireless  agents. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   THE   BLIND,   MARCH,   1936. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  March,  and  Monday, 
the  gth  of  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  It 
is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  February,  so  that  the 
candidates'  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

ANNUAL    READING    COMPETITION. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

The  Annual  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  21st  March,  1936. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  and  will  be  asked  to  read  unrehearsed  passages: — 

Adults.  Juniors. 

Class    I. — Advanced.  Class  III. — Age  16  to  20. 

Class  II.— Others.  Class  IV.— Age  12  to  16. 

Class    V.— Under  12. 

Competitors  may  read  Ordinary  Braille  or  Standard 
English  Braille. 

Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  Contracted  or 
Uncontracted  Braille. 

Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  Class,  except  in 
Class  I,  in  which  one  prize  is  given. 

A  Special  Class  will  be  held  for  Moon  readers. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names, 
stating  in  which  class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the  Branch 
Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester,  3,  before 
Monday,  16th  March,  1936. 
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VACANCIES,  31st  JANUARY,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  3 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

(1  application  under  consideration) 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       — 

9,  Oval    Road,    London,    Hostel   for    Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

(1  application  inula  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 

(4  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Axtvertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


CLEVELAND    AND    SOUTH    DURHAM    INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  position 
of  Secretary  to  the  above  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  a 
commencing  salary  of  £350,  rising  by  two  annual 
increments  of  £12.  10s.  to  a  maximum  of  £375  per 
annum. 

Applicants  must  be  fully  qualified  Secretaries, 
preferably,  but  not  essentially,  with  previous  experience 
in  blind  welfare  work.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained   from   the   undersigned. 

Applications,  endorsed  "  Blind  Institute — Secretary," 
accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  delivered  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  Thursday,  the  20th  February,  1936. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be 
deemed  a  disqualification. 

PRESTON  KITCHEN, 
Municipal  Buildings,  Town  Clerk 

Middlesbrough.  (Acting  for  the  Governors), 

yd  February,  1936. 


THE  ALFRED  EICHHOLZ  MEMORIAL  CLINIC  AND 

INSTITUTE   OF  MASSAGE   AND   PHYSIOTHERAPY 

BY    THE    BLIND. 

204/6,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

(Telephone  :   Museum  52 11). 
A    modern    Clinic    for    the    treatment    of    private 
patients  by 

Massage. 

Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 

Ultra- Violet  Radiation. 

Diathermy. 

Infra-Red  Radiation,  and  other 

Electrical  Treatments. 
Medical  Baths. 
Lift ;       Central  Heating  ;      conveniently  situated  in 
the  West  End. 

The  Eichholz  Clinic  will  also  arrange  to  send  Blind 
Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  to  patients'  homes  or 
to  treat  them  at  Nursing  Homes,  Hotels,  etc.,  when 
required. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


SOUTH   SHIELDS   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher.  Salary  according  to  qualifications.  The 
person  appointed  should  be  in  possession  of  a  Home 
Teacher's  Certificate,  or  must  obtain  the  same  within 
a  period  to  be  specified.  Applications,  stating  age 
and  experience,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials, 
endorsed  "  Home  Teacher,"  must  be  received  not  later 
than  26th  February. 

W.   N.   ROBSON. 
15,  Keppel  Street,  Secretary. 

South  Shields. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  OLDHAM 

BLIND  PERSONS  ACT  (1920)   COMMITTEE. 

WANTED,    sighted    Home    Teacher,    female,    must 

have     passed     the     Home     Teachers'      Examination. 

Salary,  £156  per  annum.     Successful  applicant  will  be 

required  to  reside  within  the  County  Borough. 

Application,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testi- 
monials, to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  Friday,  21st  February,  1936. 

W.   KERSHAW, 
Education  Offices,  Secretary. 

Oldham. 
6th  February,  1936. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 
HOME  TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  persons  for 
the  appointment  of  a  whole-time  Officer  to  act  as 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and  to  carry  out  certain 
other  duties  (including  supervision  of  mental  defectives 
for  which  some  training  will  be  given  at  the  expense 
of  the  Council,  if  required)  at  a  commencing  salary  of 
£170  per  annum,  rising  (subject  to  satisfactory  service) 
by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  a  maximum  of  £210,  in 
accordance  with  Grade  Bi  of  the  Council's  Scale. 
Candidates  must  possess  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Lists  of  Duties  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  details 
of  experience,  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  should  be  delivered 
to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Monday,  the  24th 
February,  1936. 

H.  BAILEY  CHAPMAN, 
Town  Hall,  Town    Clerk. 

Burton-upon-Trent . 
6th  February,  1936. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ud.\  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.: 
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THE    EFFECTS    OF    BLINDNESS    ON 
PERSONALITY. 

A  Reply  to  the  Articles  by  Daphne  Muir. 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

I  HAVE  been  very  interested  in  reading  the  two  articles  contributed  to  the  New  Beacon 
(July  and  December,  1935)  by  Daphne  Muir.  Because  my  own  experience  has  been 
rather  different  on  many  points  from  that  of  Daphne  Muir,  leading  therefore  to  different 
conclusions,  I  am  venturing  to  write  a  little  of  it  here,  not  in  opposition  to  Daphne 
Muir,  but  in  alliance  with  her,  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same  great  cause,  each  offering 
her  own  peculiar  individual  contributions  of  personal  experience  and  thought — and  there 
is  often  unity  in  diversity. 
First  I  must  explain  that,  like  Daphne  Muir,  I  became  completely  blind  when  nearing 
middle  life,  and  that  I  have  been  blind  for  13  years  now.  I  am  also  deaf,  except  for  a  very 
tiny  and  inadequate  remnant  of  hearing  in  one  ear,  which  can  only  function  with  a  person 
who  has  a  very  clear  voice  and  speaks  rather  slowly  and  distinctly  and  is  not  nervous  of  a 
hearing  tube  !  For  two  years  out  of  the  aforesaid  13  I  was  totally  deaf  as  well  as  quite  blind. 
Not  being  class-conscious  I  cannot,  however,  say  with  certainty  whether  I  do  or  do  not 
represent  the  classes  for  which  Daphne  Muir  is  speaking.  Being  a  minister's  daughter,  I 
have  mixed  with  people  of  all  "  classes  "  (from  chimney-sweeps  to  some  titled  people)  on 
equal  terms  and  without  being  conscious  of  anything  other  than  that  we  were  all  fellow-beings 
together  with  friendly  feelings  toward  each  other ;  so  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  attach  to  me 
whatever  class  label  they  think  most  appropriate  !  I  will  only  add  that  I  come  of  a  family 
of  ministers  and  teachers  and  was  myself  a  teacher  of  both  music  and  school  subjects  before 
my  sight  and  hearing  departed. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  different  points  in  our  friend's  deeply  interesting  and  suggestive 
articles,  although  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  later  one. 

1.  Two  of  her  generalisations  seem  to  me  to  be  much  more  applicable  to  the  deaf-blind 
than  to  the  hearing  blind  and,  indeed,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  why  they  need  be  applicable 
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to  the  latter  at  all.  In  her  earlier  article 
she  used  the  phrase,  "  always  alone  and  yet 
never  alone,"  and  in  her  later  article  she 
speaks  of  blindness  raising  such  a  barrier 
that  it  is  as  though  the  blind  population 
belonged  to  a  different  humanity,  blind  and 
sighted  becoming  two  different  peoples  or 
classes,  almost  hopelessly  divided  from  each 
other.  But  neither  of  these  undesirable 
states  need  be  true  of  blind  people  who  have 
their  hearing,  although  they  are  almost  (not 
always  quite)  inevitably  true  of  the  deaf- 
blind.  The  hearing  blind  person  can  go  up 
to  her  own  room  alone  if  she  chooses,  lock 
the  door  and  make  use  of  her  hearing  to 
tell  her  when  anyone  is  coming  toward  her 
door  and  knocks  at  it.  A  deaf-blind  person 
cannot  do  so ;  or  if  she  does  go  into  her  room 
and  lock  the  door  for  a  time  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
remaining  in  ignorance  of  someone  hammer- 
ing at  the  door  to  bring  her  an  important 
message  or  wanting  to  come  to  her  on  some 
other  errand  and  perhaps  becoming  desperate 
at  not  being  able  to  make  the  deaf-blind 
one  hear ! 

And,  again,  the  hearing  blind  woman  can 
have  almost  unfettered  vocal  communication 
with  her  sighted  fellows  ;  and  besides  being 
able,  as  a  rule,  to  tell  their  whereabouts  by 
the  sound  of  their  movements  or  voices  (in 
any  case,  can  easily  find  out  simply  by  asking 
if  anyone  is  present),  she  can  get  into  touch 
with  their  lives  and  express  herself  about 
her  own  life  and  so  bring  about  some  measure 
of  mutual  understanding  and  consciousness 
of  common  humanity.  If  she  does  feel  aloof 
and  apart  from  them  it  is  partly  her  own 
fault,  because  only  a  definite  withdrawal 
and  shutting  up  of  herself  from  them  could 
bring  this  about  in  any  lasting  way.  But 
with  the  deaf-blind  person  it  is  very  different, 
because  here  a  difference  of  language  (so  to 
speak)  separates  the  deaf-blind  from  the 
sighted  and  hearing  blind  person,  and  com- 
munication between  the  two  is  often  im- 
possible. For  unless  the  sighted  person 
knows  either  the  manual  alphabet  or  how  to 
write  Braille,  she  cannot  find  out  what 
manner  of  being  the  deaf -blind  person  is. 
She  is  shut  outside,  and  hence  the  tendency 
of  some  people,  both  blind  and  sighted,  to 
stand  aloof  and  regard  the  deaf-blind  as 
people  belonging  to  an  almost  entirely 
diffe  ent     species     of     humanity — in     some 
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estimations,  a  rather  inferior  and  mentally 
deficient  species  !  But  with  a  common 
language  and  unhampered  freedom  of  inter- 
course, I  cannot  see  the  slightest  need  for 
any  division  of  the  hearing  blind  and  their 
sighted  fellows  into  separate  classes  of 
humanity. 

I  recognise,  however,  that  there  may  be 
a  tendency  towards  this  in  certain  types  of 
blind  people  and  certain  types  of  sighted 
people,  yet  (here  differing  from  Daphne 
Muir,  who  thinks  the  blind  person  is  powerless 
to  remedy  the  situation)  I  do  feel  that  it 
lies  partly,  perhaps  even  mainly,  with  the 
blind  themselves  to  check  the  tendency  im- 
mediately. The  temptation  to  shut  them- 
selves up  within  themselves  and  shrink  away 
from  their  sighted  fellows  must  be  firmly 
resisted,  and  they  must  behave  just  as 
naturally  and  freely  in  conversation  with 
those  about  them  as  they  did  before 
their  sight  went  away.  But,  of  course,  the 
sighted  folk  have  their  part  to  play  also 
and  I  hope  they  will  take  to  heart  Daphne 
Muir's  counsel  to  them  on  this  point.  As 
regards  my  own  personal  experience,  I  can 
only  say  that  never,  so  long  as  I  had  hearing 
enough  to  talk  with  people,  have  I  been 
conscious  for  a  moment  of  being  separated 
from  my  sighted  fellows.  The  conversations 
between  myself  and  them  have  been  very 
much  what  they  would  have  continued  to 
be  had  I  still  retained  sight  ;  and  the  few 
strangers  who  began  by  being  rash  enough 
to  make  remarks  of  a  pitying  or  sentimental 
or  artificially  cheerful  nature  soon  got 
switched  off  into  such  impersonal  topics  as 
books,  their  interests,  politics,  etc.,  and 
talked  for  the  rest  of  the  time  as  to  a  sighted 
person. 

2.  Daphne  Muir  says,  "  Don't  be  kind  to 
the  blind."  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
she  is  not  alluding  to  genuine  kindness  and 
lovingness  when  she  uses  these  terms,  but 
(as  indeed  she  indicates  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly) to  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
expresses  itself  in  a  manner  either  con- 
descending or  patronising,  pitying,  senti- 
mental, or  unnaturally  affable,  or  in  exag- 
gerated cheerfulness,  or  sometimes  in  fussy 
obtrusive  help — all  of  which,  as  our  writer 
points  out,  are  very  objectionable  to  most 
blind  people,  especially  those  of  quick  sen- 
sibilities   and    education.      But    surely    she 
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does  not  condemn  nor  advise  against  real 
kindness  !  Rather,  indeed,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  she  is  urging  the  real  kindness 
in  place  of  the  mistaken  pseudo-kindness 
inflicted  on  the  blind  by  the  unenlightened 
or  nervous  or  fussy  person  who  has  no 
imagination  and  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
Real  kindness  need  not  make  people  seem 
to  lose  all  their  individuality,  for  the  genuine 
article  is  the  expression  of  their  individuality 
— it  must  be  or  it  is  not  genuine — and, 
besides,  there  are  plenty  of  different  ways 
of  expressing  kindly  feeling,  just  as  there 
are  innumerable  different  ways  of  hand- 
writing the  letters  of  the  alphabet  !  May  I 
suggest  that  if  the  blind  person  sees  nothing 
of  the  sighted  person's  individuality  but 
the  aspect  of  kindness  and  if  this  seems  to 
become  monotonous  and  uninteresting,  it  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  blind  person  herself 
and  would  arise  from  a  too-passively  recipient 
attitude  on  her  side.  For  the  last  13  years 
I  have  been  (as  I  still  am)  in  constant 
contact  with  both  genuine  kindness  and  the 
more  embarrassing  type  of  kindness  (chiefly 
the  former,  as  the  latter  is  soon  tactfully 
diverted  by  a  friendly  hint  or  two).  This 
warm-hearted  eager  kindliness,  so  far  from 
making  people  less  interesting  or  less  full  of 
individuality  to  me,  makes  them  all  the  more 
so,  partly  because  it  always  thrills  me  afresh 
to  find  so  many  proofs  of  the  presence  of  a 
spark  of  divine  beauty  in  every  soul,  even 
the  apparently  degraded  (and  my  passion 
for  beauty  leaps  up  immediately  in  welcome!) 
and  partly  because  it  makes  an  opening  for 
me  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  many- 
sided  individualities  of  my  fellow-beings. 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  interesting  I 
find  them. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  a  single 
kind  person  to  seem  "  too  same  "  or  to  be 
without  individuality  just  because  he  or  she 
is  continuously  kind  in  word  and  deed.  My 
advice  to  the  sighted  person  would  be,  not 
"  don't  be  kind,"  but  "  don't  stop  at  being 
kind  ;  don't  show  only  that  side  of  yourself, 
but  be  ready  to  share  your  own  lives  and 
interests  and  troubles  and  joys  with  the  blind 
or  deaf -blind  person,  treating  them  as  you 
would  a  sighted  person."  That  is  kindness 
in  the  fullest,  widest  sense  of  the  word — a 
very  different  thing  from  the  narrow,  limited, 
short-sighted  type  which  Daphne  Muir  is 
condemning. 


3.  All  this  brings  me  to  an  allied  point  in 
Daphne  Muir's  article.  Speaking  of  the 
artificial  or  exaggerated  affability  and  cheer- 
fulness assumed  by  some  sighted  people  to 
cover  nervousness  or  embarrassment,  the 
writer  says  :  "  What  can  the  blind  man  do  ? 
.  .  .  His  only  response  to  assumed  cheer- 
fulness and  unnatural  kindness  is  to  become 
abnormally  and  horribly  cheerful  himself  and 
pretend  with  a  hollow,  pitiful  pretence  that 
the  world  has  nothing  wrong  with  it  and 
that  being  blind  does  not  matter  much 
and  everybody  is  very  kind." 

But  this  most  emphatically  need  not  be 
the  blind  person's  response  at  all  and,  with 
equal  emphasis,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be. 
To  meet  insincerity  with  further  insincerity 
is  worse  than  useless  and  is  not  helpful  to 
either  the  sighted  or  the  blind  person.  There 
are  far  better  methods  of  response  for  the 
blind  person  than  that.  As  Daphne  Muir 
rightly  says,  one  usually  knows  immediately 
when  the  sighted  person  is  nervous,  em- 
barrassed, or  unnatural,  and  the  moment  I 
detect  this  in  anyone  who  comes  to  me 
(usually  in  someone  coming  for  the  first 
time,  who  has  little  or  no  experience  of  a 
blind  person),  I  try  to  put  them  at  their 
ease  by,  e.g.,  switching  the  talk  away  from 
personal  matters  and  turning  them  on  to 
such  subjects  as  books,  politics,  their  work, 
their  special  hobbies,  and  so  forth,  or  ask 
their  opinion  on  some  big  social  or  humani- 
tarian question  of  the  day.  As  a  rule,  the 
sighted  person  is  at  her  ease  almost  im- 
mediately and  soon  forgets  that  she  is  talking 
to  a  blind  person,  discussing  all  sorts  of 
things  naturally  and  on  equal  terms,  and  it 
is  very  rarely  there  is  any  return  of  nervous- 
ness or  artificiality  or  sentimentalism.  Blind 
people  of  character,  education,  intelligence 
and  sympathy  can  take  over  the  lead  in  a 
conversation  and  guide  it  into  any  channel 
they  wish,  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
for  them  to  acquiesce  in  insincerity  or 
anything  else  equally  obnoxious.  At  the 
same  time  I  heartily  endorse  Daphne  Muir's 
counsel  to  the  sighted  community,  "  be 
natural ;  discuss  things,"  etc. 

4.  Another  allied  point  is  that  of  the 
change  in  relationship  between  ourselves 
and  our  friends  and  relations — they  now 
thinking  only  to  help  and  comfort  us  where 
in  the  past  they  turned  to  us  for  our  help 
and  comfort.     But  here  again  such  change 
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need  not  be  and  it  is  partly  the  blind  person's 
own  fault  if  it  does  come  about.  That  there 
is  almost  inevitably  the  tendency  to  such  a 
change  I  quite  agree,  as  I  have  had  to 
contend  with  this  myself ;  but  it  can  be 
contended  against  and  can  be  quickly  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  blind  person  herself  if 
only  she  will  continue  to  show  her  former 
interest  in  the  lives  and  troubles  and  joys 
of  her  friends  and  relations,  drawing  them 
out  to  share  these  with  her  (if  necessary, 
giving  explicit  expression  to  the  wish  to 
continue  to  share  in  their  lives  in  both  their 
dark  times  and  their  bright  ones)  and  giving 
them  the  help  of  her  sympathy,  even  if  more 
practical  help  is  not  so  possible  as  before. 
I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  not  a 
single  friend  who  did  not  continue  to  share 
her  troubles  with  me  as  readily  and  fully  after 
my  blindness  started  as  she  or  he  did  before, 
and  the  remark  of  one  friend  (an  Irish 
friend,  ten  years  older  than  myself,  with 
both  her  sight  and  hearing  intact)  is  repre- 
sentative (made  at  the  conclusion  of  about 
an  hour's  talk  with  me,  in  which  she  poured 
out  to  me  a  big  trouble  which  had  been 
weighing  on  her  mind) — "  I  never  do  re- 
member when  I'm  talking  to  you  that  you 
are  deaf  and  blind.  I  talk  to  you  just  as  I 
would  to  a  sighted  person  and  just  as  freely 
as  I  did  when  you  could  see  and  hear  and  I 
often  cannot  realise  that  things  are  different  " 
— and  this  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  to 
hold  the  cup-end  of  my  hearing  tube  near 
her  mouth  all  the  time  she  was  talking. 
Another  friend,  also  with  full  sight  and 
hearing,  but  nearly  twenty  years  younger 
than  myself,  said,  when  apologising  at  the 
end  of  a  long  letter  for  pouring  out  her 
troubles  and  depression  to  me  (in  Braille,  of 
course) — "  I  turn  to  you  in  any  trouble  as 
naturally  as  a  child  runs  to  its  mother"  ; 
and  on  other  occasion  when  with  me  and 
sitting  on  my  lap,  she  said,  "  Your  arms  are 
my  refuge." 

According  to  my  own  experience,  therefore, 
it  lies  largely  with  the  blind  person  herself 
whether  the  above-mentioned  change  in 
human  relationships  shall  or  shall  not  take 
place. 

5.  One  other  point,  namely,  that  contained 
in  Daphne  Muir's  paragraph  about  the 
embarrassment  and  shrinking  which  she  says 
educated  sensitive  blind  people  feel  at  the 
thought    of    meeting    other    blind    people, 
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because  to  do  so  intensifies  their  own  sense 
of  deprivation.  But  another  sentence 
suggests  that  this  shrinking  is  based  largely 
on  the  (quite  erroneous)  idea  that  when  blind 
people  get  together  they  inevitably  compare 
notes  about  their  own  tribulations  and 
sensations  "  in  the  same  way  as  vulgarians 
in  the  Turkish  baths  will  cheerfully  and 
loudly  discuss  their  own  and  other  people's 
operations."  But  (if  my  own  experience  of 
blind  people  is  anything  to  go  by)  this  idea 
is  a  libel  on  the  generality  of  blind  people. 
The  talk  between  two  blind  individuals  is 
usually  very  akin  in  its  nature  to  that 
between  two  sighted  people.  The  subject 
of  their  blindness  is  about  the  last  thing 
they  think  of  talking  about,  and  if  it  is 
alluded  to  at  all  it  is  purely  incidental  to 
something  else,  or  to  ask  advice  as  to  how  to 
overcome  some  practical  difficulty.  Their 
conversation  mostly  consists  of  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects  as  books,  work,  their  special 
hobbies  and  other  interests  and  so  forth, 
sometimes  leading  to  lively  arguments  over 
politics  or  the  mining  situation.  One  can 
almost  forget  most  of  the  time  that  one  is 
talking  with  a  blind  person.  Of  course, 
there  are  probably  some  blind  people  who 
enjoy  talking  of  their  blindness  and  its 
strain,  etc.,  but  so  there  are  sighted  people 
who  enjoy  comparing  notes  about  their 
ailments  or  domestic  tribulations.  But  in 
any  case,  even  if  the  blind  were  given  to 
such  kind  of  talk,  I  should  be  just  as  ready 
to  meet  them — in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
get  them  right  away  from  the  troublous  side 
of  their  disability  and  to  discuss  other  things 
and  get  interested  in  wider  matters.  The 
self-absorbed  uneducated  blind  person  or  the 
nervous  unnaturally-mannered  sighted  per- 
son may  be  needing  our  help  even  more  than 
we  are  needing  enjoyable  conversation. 

6.  "  The  whole  element  of  choice  goes 
out  of  your  life."  But  it  needn't  !  That  it 
can  be  exercised  only  within  much  narrower 
limits  is  true,  unfortunately,  but  the  whole 
element  need  not  go  out  so  long  as  the  blind 
person  has  definite  tastes  and  a  will  of 
her  own.  Daphne  Muir  implies  that  one 
can  no  longer  choose  even  what  clothes  we 
shall  wear,  but  it  never  enters  into  my  head 
to  let  anyone  else  choose  for  me  the  clothes 
I  shall  wear.  I  choose  them  myself,,  just  as 
I  choose  everything  else  in  the  way  of 
personal  property,  even  to  the  selection  of 
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the  wall-paper  for  my  own  little  room  when 
it  had  to  be  repapered,  and  the  colour  of 
the  paint  for  the  woodwork.  I  may  ask 
someone  else  for  her  opinion,  just  as  sighted 
people  often  consult  each  other's  opinion, 
but  no  one  would  dream  of  choosing  anything 
for  me.  I  do  the  choosing  myself,  from  the 
description  given  me  at  the  outset. 

There  are  other  minor  matters  on  which  I 
should  like  to  comment,  but  I  must  leave 
them  for  the  present.     In  concluding,  how- 


ever, I  would  like  to  say  that,  despite  the 
divergence  between  our  personal  experiences 
and  points  of  view  on  some  matters,  I 
heartily  endorse  and  am  at  one  with  our 
friend  Daphne  Muir's  positive  advice  to 
sighted  readers,  and  I  especially  value  her 
willingness  to  share  her  own  experiences 
with  us,  thus  allowing  us  the  privilege  of 
being  taken  a  little  way  into  her  own  life. 
I  would  like  to  shake  hands  with  her  very 
warmly  across  the  posts  and  thank  her. 


HOME  NEWS 


Blind   Persons'    Old   Age   Pensions.— In   the 

House  of  Commons  on  27th  February,  Captain 
V.  A.  Cazalet  (C,  Chippenham),  asked  the 
Minister  of  Health  what  would  be  the  additional 
cost  to  the  Exchequer  of  allowing  totally  blind 
old-age  pensioners  to  receive  the  old-age  pension 
in  addition  to  10s.  per  week  blind  pension. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Morrison  :  "  My  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  will  appreciate  that  the  present  statutory 
qualification  for  a  blind  person's  pension  is  not 
that  the  applicant  is  totally  blind,  but  that  he 
is  '  so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential'  The 
additional  cost  of  paying  an  old  age  and  a 
blind  person's  pension  to  those  persons  over  70 
who  are  known,  from  the  statistics  available, 
to  be  within  the  statutory  definition,  would  be 
about  £600,000  a  year  at  the  present  time  and 
would  increase  steadily  in  future,  but  having 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  impairment  of 
sight  exists  in  greater  or  less  degree  among  the 
aged,  the  actual  cost  would  certainly  be  in 
excess  and  probably  appreciably  in  excess  of 
this  figure." 

Piecework  Payments  in  Blind  Workshops. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  3rd  March,  Mr. 
Messer  (Lab.,  Tottenham,  S.)  asked  the  Minister 
of  Health  if  he  were  aware  of  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  among  workers  in  blind  workshops 
at  the  system  of  piecework  which  prevails  ;  and 
would  he  take  steps  to  secure  its  abolition  at 
those  workshops  supported  by  public  funds. 

Mr.  Shakespeare  :  "  My  right  hon.  friend 
is  aware  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of 
piecework  payments  in  blind  workshops  has 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters.  The  subject 
has  been  referred  to  my  right  hon.  friend's 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
for  consideration  and  he  must  await  their  report 
before  considering  any  alteration  in  the  present 
methods  of  remunerating  blind  workers." 

Mr.  Messer  :  "  Are  any  steps  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  blind  people  who  are 


doing  the  work,  and  not  merely  be  content  to 
get  information  from  the  societies  ?  " 
Mr.  Shakespeare  :  "  That  is  done." 

County  Councils  Association  and  Blind  Wel- 
fare.— -The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Forty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  County  Councils  Association, 
to  be  submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  25  th 
of  this  month  : — 

"A  number  of  problems  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons  continue  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  standing  joint  committee 
appointed  by  the  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  nearly  three 
years  ago.  In  particular,  the  Committee  have 
been  strenuously  occupied  in  negotations  with 
the  principal  national  bodies  upon  the  Associa- 
tions' proposed  scheme  for  the  re-organisation 
of  voluntary  associations,  and  the  Council's 
thanks  are  due  to  their  representatives  (the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Kent  County  Council)  on  the 
negotiating  sub-committee  set  up  for  this 
purpose.  The  discussions  are  still  proceeding, 
but  the  Council  hope  that  agreement  will  be 
reached  in  sufficient  time  to  ensure  the  adoption 
of  new  arrangments  as  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  fixed  grant  period. 

"  With  regard  to  the  question  of  residential 
qualification,  upon  which  some  comment  was 
made  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  Council 
regret  that  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  justifiable 
demand  of  the  county  boroughs  for  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  present  position  between  themselves 
and  the  county  councils,  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.  It 
now  appears,  however,  that  the  Minister  of 
Health's  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Health 
have  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  residence  in  its  relation  to  both  the 
blind  welfare  and  other  local  services." 
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New  West  Suffolk  Association  for  the  Blind.— 

A  meeting  in  connection  with  the  newly-formed 
West  Suffolk  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  held  last  month  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
Alderman  Oliver  Lusher,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Statutory  Committee  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  under  the  Blind  Persons'  Act, 
1920,  explained  that  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  collected  each 
year  in  West  Suffolk  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and,  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  organisation  of  this  Institute  had  been  so 
progressive  that  there  was  hardly  any  area  in 
West  Suffolk  which  was  not  blind-minded,  and 
from  which  voluntary  subscriptions  did  not 
come. 

Obviously  the  ideal  plan  was  to  obtain  some 
scheme  whereby  part  at  least  of  these  moneys 
should  come  back  directly  for  the  West  Suffolk 
blind,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  Dr. 
Davidson,  the  County  Medical  Officer,  sought 
the  assistance  of  Captain  Holmes,  the  Divisional 
Organiser  for  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  that 
an  agreement  was  drawn  up  under  which  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  would  raise  and 
collect  voluntary  funds  in  West  Suffolk,  and 
the  Institute  would  return  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  in  West  Suffolk  75  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
of  these  voluntary  funds,  and  25  per  cent, 
would  be  retained  by  the  Institute  for  its 
national  work. 

The  allocation  of  the  75  per  cent,  for  local 
work  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  local  voluntary 
committee  advised  by  the  County  Medical 
Officer  and  by  the  Home  Visitor  for  the 
Blind.  The  possession  of  such  funds  for  local 
use  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  blind  in 
this  area,  and  much  good  work  could  be  carried 
out  as  a  result. 

Cordial  support  to  the  formation  of  a  volun- 
tary association  was  given. 

Dr.  Davidson  remarked  that  the  idea  was 
that  the  Voluntary  Committee  should  give  those 
services  which  could  not  be  given  through  the 
Statutory  Committee.  There  were  things  for 
which  the  Statutory  funds  could  not  be  used. 
This  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  home 
visitor,  could  help  the  social  aspect  of  the  blind 
enormously. 

Alderman  Oliver  Lusher  accepted  office  tem- 
porarily as  chairman  of  the  Association  and  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Ashton  agreed  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  hon.  treasurer.  Miss  Gourlay  was  appointed 
hon.  secretary,, and  various  ladies  and  gentlemen 
accepted  invitations  to  serve  on  the  Committee. 
The  meeting  also  authorised  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  with  the  National  Institute  of  the 
Blind. 


The  Problem  of  Finding  Employment  after 
School  Training.— Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  G.  Ander- 
son, B.Sc,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Blind 
School  at  Edinburgh,  last  month  addressed 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Rotary  Club  at  their 
weekly  luncheon.  Mr.  Anderson  dwelt  par- 
ticularly^ the  problem  of  finding  employment 
for  blind  children  after  their  training.  Both 
the  dull  blind  child  and  the  bright  blind  child 
presented  difficulties.  "  If  the  State  can  afford 
to  establish  occupational  centres  for  dull  blind 
persons  on  the  lines  of  the  mentally  deficient 
centres,"  he  said,  "  then  that  part  of  the  problem 
is  solved,  but  how  are  we  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  bright  blind  child  ?  "  It  was 
these  partially  handicapped  children  who  were 
causing  anxiety.  They  were  bright  and  in- 
telligent enough  to  hold  a  variety  of  jobs,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  often  the  case  that  they 
were  the  first  to  go  when  times  were  bad  and 
staffs  had  to  be  reduced. 

"  Educationally,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "  we 
are  taking  the  matter  up,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  in  the  new  proposals  for  education  con- 
siderable advances  in  the  facilities  for  the 
educating  of  partially  handicapped  children,  but 
I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  way  of  finding  jobs 
for  them."  The  State,  as  was  the  case  in  some 
countries,  might  be  able  to  set  aside  certain 
industries  where  blind  people  could  have  first 
chance,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Anderson 
instanced  Japan,  where  in  the  masseur  pro- 
fession, for  instance,  the  blind  had  first  call, 
just  as  they  had  first  call  in  temple  music. 
But  that  had  not  yet  come  about  in  this  country, 
and  the  only  way  seemed  to  be  by  private 
co-ordination — the  help  of  business  men. 

"  But  it  is  definitely  a  problem,"  concluded 
Mr.  Anderson.  "  I  leave  it  with  you.  How 
much  further  are  we  to  extend  this  business  of 
special  education  for  special  groups  of  blind 
persons — groups  who  are  not  able  to  enter  in 
the  ordinary  economic  struggle  ?  And  what 
are  we  going  to  do  when  we  have  educated 
them  ?  " 

Nuffield  Endowment  (Apparatus).  —  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided 
that  the  sum  available  from  the  Nuffield 
Endowment  in  respect  of  apparatus  (income 
£75  per  annum  with  a  like  sum  sanctioned  by 
the  Institute)  is  to  be  utilised  in  reducing  the 
price  of  expensive  appliances,  excluding  in- 
dustrial and  wireless  apparatus,  to  blind  persons 
of  restricted  means.  Any  balance  will  be  used 
to  provide  gifts  or  part  gifts  of  other  appliances 
to  blind  persons  in  similar  circumstances. 

N.I.B.  Blind  Dance  Band.— Generous  financial 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  establishment, 
training  and  equipment   of  a  dance  band,   of 
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which  the  personnel  will  comprise  twelve  or 
more  blind  musicians. 

The  Institute  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Claude  Bampton,  who  for 
some  time  held  the  same  position  in  Italy  as 
Henry  Hall  fills  at  the  present  time  in  England 
— that  is  to  say,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Italian 
Broadcasting  authcrities  to  coach  and  conduct 
their  dance  bands.  He  himself  now  runs 
several  bands  of  his  own  in  this  country,  and 
has  made  a  great  number  of  gramophone 
records.  He  is  also  a  composer  of  dance  music, 
and  writes  on  dance  band  topics.  With  these 
advantages,  it  is  expected  that  the  band  will 
eventually  be  able  to  take  its  place  among  the 
finest  in  the  country.  Intensive  rehearsals  and 
coaching  have  already  begun,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  band  will  make  its  first  public  appear- 
ance about  the  end  of  this  year.  There  are  still 
some  vacancies,  and  efficient  instrumentalists 
•are  invited  to  apply  for  particulars  without 
delay,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  their 
qualifications.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

Gift  of  House  as  Home  for  Blind  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent.— Mr.  Edmund  R.  Corn,  a  Lichfield 
industrialist,  has  placed  his  former  home, 
Selwyn,  Trentham,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Stoke- 
on-Trent  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  as  a  gift 
to  the  blind  people  of  the  City,  in  memory  of 
the  late  King  George  V.  It  is  to  be  equipped  to 
house  a  number  of  blind  persons  whose  own 
home  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  and  will  be 
known  as  the  "  King  George  V  Memorial  Home." 
It  is  hoped  that  12  blind  persons,  six  of  each 
sex,  will  be  accommodated.  Mr.  Corn  has 
further  given  a  large  carpet  and  curtains  for 
the  drawing-room,  and  all  fixtures,  including 
electric  light  fittings,  now  in  the  house.  The 
Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
inaugurated  a  fund  to  complete  the  furnishing 
of  the  home,  with  a  contribution  of  £50. 

New  Social  Centre  for  Blind  of  Newcastle. — 

Last  month  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
opened  the  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  of 
Newcastle  provided  by  Sir  Arthur  Sutherland, 
who  presided  at  the  ceremony,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  who  died 
last  year.  Thanks  to  the  donor  were  proposed 
by  Mr.  W.  Deans  Forster,  seconded  by  Lord 
Runciman  and  supported  by  Lord  Armstrong. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  Thomas,  President  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  in 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  formally  accepted  the 
Centre  on  behalf  of  his  trustees,  and  the  Duchess 
was  thanked  on  the  motion  of  Alderman  Will 
Taylor,     Deputy    Lord    Mayor,    seconded    by 


Miss  Kate  Stephenson,  J. P.,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Society. 

Church  (Window  to  Commemorate  Blind 
Organist. — Renovations  to  Roseburn  Church, 
Edinburgh,  which  were  dedicated  last  month, 
include  a  stained-glass  window,  provided  by 
the  young  people  of  the  church,  in  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Wishart,  the  blind  organist,  who 
gave  18  years'  service  to  Roseburn. 

Blind-made  Mat  for  Captain  of  the  "  Queen 
Mary." — Workers  at  the  Cardiff  Institute  for 
the  Blind  have  executed  an  order  for  a  special 
mat  for  the  captain's  bridge  of  the  new  British 
liner  "  Queen  Mary."  The  mat,  measuring 
3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  has  the  name  "  Queen  Mary  " 
worked  into  a  central  position. 

Suggested  Attachment  to  Pyke-Glauser  Braille 
Writing  Machine. — The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  received  one  or  two  requests  for 
an  attachment  to  the  Pyke-Glauser  Braille 
Writing  Machine  which  will  enable  it  to  be 
operated  by  one  hand,  primarily  for  copying 
from  Braille  manuscript.  The  Institute  does 
not  wish,  however,  to  incur  expense  in  making 
such  an  attachment  unless  there  is  assured 
demand  for  it,  and  would  be  grateful,  therefore, 
if  those  interested  in  the  suggestion  would 
communicate  with  the  Secretary-General. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Tivey,  of  Henshaw's 
Institution. — At  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  the  afternoon  of  27th  February,  Sir 
Mathewson  Watson  (the  Chairman)  and  other 
members  of  the  Board,  past  and  present  members 
of  the  staff  and  past  and  present  pupils  con- 
gregated to  wish  Mr.  C.  F.  Tivey,  Assistant 
Master,  the  heartiest  of  good  wishes  for  many 
years  more  of  health  and  happiness  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  active  duties. 

Mr.  Tivey  was  first  a  pupil  at  the  Institution, 
and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff.  His  connection  with  the  Institution  has 
exceeded  fifty  years,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
splendid  and  honourable  record. 

Mr.  Tivey 's  personality  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  has  had  excellent  health,  but 
unfortunately  last  year  was  incapacitated  by  a 
serious  motor  accident.  His  many  well-wishers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  he  has  now  recovered.  He 
received  a  vociferous  welcome  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  and  heard  many  expressions 
of  sincere  regard  and  deep  affection.  Cheques 
were  presented  from  the  Board  of  Management, 
from  past  and  present  pupils  and  from  past  and 
present  members  of  the  staff  with  kindly 
feelings. 

Mr.  Tivey  suitably  responded,  remarking 
that  he  intended  purchasing  a  first-class  wireless 
set  and  fireside  chair  to  remind  him,  if  it  were 
necessary,  of  his  association  with  the  donors. 
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U.S.A.  Bill  for  National  Survey  of  Industries 
for  the  Blind. — A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Congress  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  rehabilitation  of  "  employable 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  by  permitting 
them  to  operate  news  stands  in  Federal  buildings, 
to  find  other  suitable  stand  locations,  and  to 
make  a  national  survey  of  industries  wherein 
blind  persons  can  be  employed,  and  to  train, 
place  and  supervise  blind  persons  in  such  jobs." 

Blind  Pedestrians'  Right-of-Way  in  California. 
— Under  a  new  law  in  California,  blind  pedes- 
trians when  carrying  white  sticks,  or  white 
sticks  tipped  with  red,  have  the  right-of-way 
on  all  streets  and  public  highways.  It  is  laid 
clown  that  motorists  and  drivers  of  moving 
vehicles  who  fail  to  come  to  a  complete  stop 
when  approaching  or  coming  into  contact  with 
a  person  carrying  a  white  stick,  or  who  shall 
fail  to  take  precaution  against  accident  or 
injury  to  such  a  person,  are  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour. Penalties  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  white  sticks  by  persons  other  than  the  blind 
or  partially  blind. 

Postal  Concessions  for  the  Blind  in  France. — 
The  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  has 
decided  to  extend  the  special  inland  and 
international  postal  rates  for  embossed  literature 
to  include  the  embossed  plates  from  which  the 
literature  is  printed.  He  has  also  decided  that 
manilla  paper  despatched  by  a  recognised 
Institution  for  the  Blind  to  the  blind  for 
their      personal      use,      and     paper      destined 


for  Braille  transcribers  or  copyists,  shall  be 
transmitted  by  inland  and  colonial  post  at  the 
same  rates. 

New  French  Decrees  Affecting  the  Blind. — 
The  unemployable  blind  in  France  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  amendments  to  the  Public 
Assistance  Laws  issued  on  October  30th,  1935, 
the  imposition  of  which  has  been  suspended, 
following  protests  from  many  quarters.  Two 
of  the  changes  made  were  as  follows  :  (1)  Since 
1930  a  special  allowance  has  been  made  to  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  incurable  in  receipt  of  domicili- 
ary assistance  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity, 
had  need  of  constant  attention.  This  sum 
made  up  their  income  to  what  it  would  have 
cost  to  maintain  them  in  their  local  institution, 
and  it  therefore  varied  very  much  in  different 
districts.  Cinder  the  new  decrees  this  allowance 
is  limited  to  a  figure  that  will  bring  their  income 
up  to  the  lowest  cost  for  which  any  institution 
in  their  department  could  maintain  them. 
The  maximum  sum  that  might  be  allowed  was 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Health. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  some  instances  income 
cuts  amounting  to  50  or  60  per  cent,  are  involved; 
(2)  Assistance  may  not  be  granted  to  the  aged, 
infirm  and  handicapped  if  their  income,  from 
whatever  source,  exceeds  3,000  francs  (about 
£40.  10s.)  per  annum.  Previously  little  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  income,  and  an 
income  limit  of  2,000  francs  per  annum  fixed  in 
June,  IQ34,  had  been  ignored  because  it  was 
too  low. 


"DO  YOU  SEE?'' 


A  FILM  entitled  "Do  You  See?  " 
illustrating  the  work  of  the  National 
Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board,  has 
recently  been  completed.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  good  propaganda  film  .extremely 
well  done  and  its  moral  is  that  examination 
of  the  eyes  by  opticians  who  can  only  deal 
with  refractions  and  cannot  examine  the 
eye  itself  as  a  living  organ  is  not  enough  ; 
careful  examination  by  medical  eye 
specialists  should  precede  the  prescription 
of  glasses. 

The  film  begins  by  showing  the  increasing 
need  of  mankind  for  aids  to  vision  as  life 
becomes  more  civilised  and  artificial.  The 
development  of  present-day  spectacles  is 
illustrated  by  several  interesting  examples 
of  spectacles  worn  in  the  middle  ages  and 
later  ;  for  instance,  a  monk  is  shown  sitting 


in  his  cell  illuminating  a  manuscript,  and 
finding  the  work  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  he 
sits  back  and  rubs  them.  These  pictures 
are  followed  by  several  depicting  the  strain 
thrown  upon  the  eyes  by  present-day 
conditions  of  work  and  play,  the  commentarv 
explaining  that  the  eyes  are  living  organs 
of  the  bod)/,  affecting  and  affected  by  the 
health  and  condition  and  that  on  this 
account  eye  defects,  of  whatever  nature, 
should  be  dealt  with  only  by  medical 
practitioners  with  a  special  knowlege  of 
the  eyes. 

An  illustration  of  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  sight  testing  follows  which  is  compared 
with  the  methods  by  which  medical  eye 
specialists  to-day  examine  the  eyes  with  a 
view  to  detecting  bodily  defects  before 
prescribing  correcting  glasses.     Two  or  three 
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simple  diagrams  are  introduced  to  explain 
to  the  lay  mind  the  working  of  the  eye  and 
the  methods  of  correction  (e.g.,  a  cross- 
section  of  the  eye  as  a  camera  is  given, 
illustrating  the  physical  facts  of  focus, 
myopia,  hytrometopia,  etc.),  and  the  patient 
is  subsequently  shown  being  measured  by  a 
dispensing  optician  for  glasses,  emphasis 
being  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  accurate 
fitting.     The     patient,    an    attractive    girl, 


is  shown  wearing  glasses  which  certainly 
do  not  detract  from  her  appearance.  The 
film  closes  with  pictures  of  a  National  Eye 
Service  Centre,  the  commentary  giving 
details  and  a  pictorial  map  showing  the 
extent  of  the  service. 

The  film  is  sound-recorded  throughout, 
five-hundred  feet  in  length  and  runs  for 
approximately  five  minutes. 


A    BLIND    CLERK    IN    A    PUBLIC 
OFFICE. 


¥E  have  recently  received 
from  a  blind  shorthand- 
typist  and  clerk  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his 
duties  in  the  office  of  a 
local  authority  responsible 
for  blind  welfare  services 
in  a  rural  area.  It  is  frequently  urged  by 
those  invited  to  give  blind  men  and  women 
clerical  employment  that  only  an  office  with 
an  exceptionally  large  sighted  staff  can 
"  carry  "  a  blind  worker,  but  in  the  present 
instance  the  number  of  blind  persons  on  the 
Register  of  the  authority  concerned  is 
only  370.  There  must  be  many  offices, 
therefore,  that  could  profit  by  the  example 
set,  and  we  commend  the  extracts  we  have 
made  from  the  blind  worker's  report  to 
their  notice. 

As  in  many  other  areas,  the  work  falls 
into  two  parts,  statutory  and  voluntary,  the 
former  carried  out  direct  by  a  Blind  Welfare 
Sub-Committee  of  the  local  authority,  and 
the  latter  by  a  voluntary  society.  The  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Clerk's  Department  of  the 
County  Council  acts  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Blind  Society,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Blind 
Welfare  Sub-Committee  and  the  Executive 
of  the  Blind  Society  is  the  same.  The  usual 
services  connected  with  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  blind  are  performed,  including 
the  supervision  of  blind  tea  agents,  hand- 
knitters,  and  two  brush  makers.  Two  home 
teachers  are  employed. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by 
the  blind  clerk  of  the  work  that  he  does  : 

The  duties  of  the  clerk  include  the 
following  : — 

(1)  Registration  of  blind  persons. 

(2)  Preparation  of  notices  of  Meetings 
and   Agendas. 


(3)  Attendance  at  meetings  and  making 
of  notes  of  proceedings. 

(4)  Drafting  of  Minutes. 

(5)  Writing  of  letters  and  memoranda 
connected  with  the  work.  Letters  are 
sometimes  taken  down  in  shorthand  from 
the  Chief  Clerk,  sometimes  notes  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  letter  are  made,  but 
in  most  cases  letters  are  written  without 
any  notes. 

(6)  Filing  of  office  documents. 

(7)  Issuing  of  Certificates  under  the 
Wireless  Telegraphy  (Blind  Persons 
Facilities)  Act,  1926,  and  notifications  of 
deaths,  etc.,  to  Postmasters. 

(8)  Ordering  tea,  brush-materials,  etc., 
and  dealing  with  orders  for  brushes, 
baskets,  stockings  and  other  goods  made 
by  the  blind." 

A  limited  amount  of  assistance  is  also 
given  to  a  sighted  clerk  who  is  responsible 
for  the  financial  side  of  the  voluntary  work. 

The  main  points  which  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind  if  a  blind  man  is  successfully  to 
perform  routine  office  work  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1)  Efficiency  must  be  maintained. 

(2)  The  amount  of  sighted  assistance 
necessary  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(3)  The  amount  of  work  done  must  not 
be  unduly  small,  and 

(4)  A  sighted  clerk  must  be  able  to 
work  any  system  adopted." 

The  filing  system  in  use  on  the  particular 
work  to  be  taken  over  was  the  "  vertical 
folder  system "  without  index  cards,  the 
files  being  arranged  alphabetically.  After 
careful  consideration  and  experimenting  it 
was  decided  to  adopt  the  same  system.     The 
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file  names  were  embossed  in  Braille  type  on 
the  folder  itself  so  that  when  it  was  in  position 
in  the  filing  cabinet  the  Braille  should  read 
from  left  to  right  in  the  top  left-hand  corner 
on  the  back  of  the  folder.  Typewritten  slips 
bearing  the  names  of  the  files  were  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  folders. 

With  regard  to  incoming  correspondence, 
the  procedure  is  as  follows  :  The  Chief  Clerk 
hands  letters  and  memoranda  to  the  blind 
clerk  separately,  telling  him  what  each  is 
about,  and  giving  instructions  with  regard  to 
necessary  action.  In  practice  it  is  found 
that  few  letters  arriving  by  one  post  are 
identical  in  size,  shape  or  enclosures,  and  it 
is  possible  to  remember  letters  by  their 
peculiarities.  The  noting  of  such  peculi- 
arities is  a  purely  mechanical  action,  and 
very  important. 

With  the  successful  operation  of  a  filing 
system,  assisting  in  Committee  work  presents 
no  special  difficulties,  preparation  of  draft 
agendas  requiring  only  the  careful  taking  of 
notes,  whilst  the  preparation  of  draft  minutes 
is  rendered  easy  by  the  use  of  a  Braille 
shorthand  machine  at  the  meetings. 

The  blind  clerk  types  his  own  letters  and, 
immediately  after  each  letter  has  been 
written,  the  carbon  copy  is  embossed,  with 
(a)  the  name  and,  in  the  case  of  an  initial 
letter,  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  ;  (b)  the  substance  or 
contents  of  the  letter,  and  (c)  the  date  of  the 
letter.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
Braille  on  each  copy  to  a  minimum  very 
highly  contracted  shorthand  is  used. 

There  appeared  to  be  two  possible  methods 
of  marking  carbon  copies  of  letters  and 
memoranda,  incoming  letters,  etc.  ;  they 
could  either  be  brailled  direct,  or  brailled 
tabs  could  be  attached.  After  much  ex- 
perimenting it  was  found  that  the  most 
satisfactory  results  could  be  achieved  by 
combining  the  two  methods ;  all  carbon 
copies  were  brailled  direct,  and  in  cases 
where  copies  could  not  conveniently  be  so 
brailled  (e.g.  where  forms  had  to  be  com- 
pleted and  returned  to  origin),  brailled  tabs 
were  attached  to  copies  by  means  of  glider 
clips.  A  special  carbon-copy  paper  was 
obtained  which  would  bear  the  Braille  im- 
pression without  becoming  unduly  ' '  pressed" 
by  reference  thereto. 

There  are  certain  difficulties  which  must 
be  mentioned.    For  example,  a  sighted  clerk 


glancing  at  his  desk  observes  the  whole  at 
once  and  the  sight  of  certain  papers,  books, 
etc.,  keeps  before  his  mind  matters  requiring 
attention.  The  "  vision  "  of  a  non-sighted 
man  is,  however,  limited  to  the  particular 
objects  which  come  under  his  touch  at  any 
given- moment.  This  difficulty,  however, 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  orderliness  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  everything,  but 
a  certain  amount  of  additional  work  is 
thrown  on  the  memory. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  as  well  as  the 
concentration  required  for  the  performance 
of  any  duty  by  a  sighted  clerk,  additional 
concentration  and  effort  of  memory  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  blind  man.  The 
extent  to  which  such  additional  mental  efforts 
affect  capacity  for  work  decreases  as  ex- 
perience is  gained. 

The  work  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
a  certain  amount  of  sighted  assistance,  but 
the  clerk  is,  of  course,  anxious  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  assistance  required  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  Constantly  seeking 
assistance  tends  to  produce  a  kind  of 
inferiority  complex,  which  in  turn  is  followed 
by  a  determination  to  be  as  independent  as 
possible.  Too  little  assistance  results  in- 
variably in  errors.  By  taking  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  ensure  that  the  time  of 
other  clerks  is  not  unnecessarily  wasted 
in  looking  up  matter  previously  read,  etc., 
and  by  being  self-reliant  as  far  as  possible, 
this  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
At  the  same  time,  without  the  willing  and 
ready  assistance  of  other  members  of  the 
staff  it  would  not  be  possible  for  work  of 
this  nature  to  be  performed  by  a  totally 
blind  man. 

The  work  involves  the  visiting  of  other 
Departments  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
other  clerks,  etc.,  and  although  the  premises 
are  large  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  about  the  office  ;  the  first  time  the 
blind  man  visits  a  room  he  is  taken  there  by 
a  sighted  clerk,  but  subsequent  visits  are 
made  independently. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  lose  his  sight  until  he  was  17  years 
of  age,  that  he  cannot,  therefore,  be  as 
adept  at  getting  about  on  his  own  as  many 
who  have  lost  their  sight  earlier  in  life,  and 
that  he  does  move  about  the  office  quite  as 
much  as  other  clerks,  this  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory. 
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SOUNDRECORDING    FOR   THE 

A   History   of   Experiment 

By  EDWARD  J.  PYKE,  M.A. 

Technical  Officer,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(Continued  from   last   month's   issue.) 


BLIND. 


A   T  the  end  of  1932    the   Technical 

^^  Research  Committee    ap- 

/^         proached    all     the     main 

/,  1  M        gramophone  companies  in  this 

/       ^      country    in    connection    with 

/  ^    the  problem  of  securing  long- 

-A.  J&.  running  records,  but  the  out- 

I  H  come   was   unsatisfactory,  as 

none  of  them  were  marketing,  or  would 
consider  marketing,  a  record  running  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  minutes. 

The  Research  Committee  was  maintaining 
touch  with  the  experimental  work  in  which 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
engaged,  and  in  1933  received  definite 
notification  from  the  Foundation  that  it 
had  set  up  an  experimental  studio  for 
recording  books  on  gramophone  records. 
As  a  result  of  the  Foundation's  experiments, 
a  12-inch  disc,  running  at  33^  r.p.m.,  which 
played  for  about  18  minutes  on  each  side, 
was  produced  in  the  spring  of  1934. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  had 
further  news  of  a  French  film  invention 
called  the  "  Sonor  Print."  This  consisted 
of  a  film  coated  with  a  black  varnish.  The 
varnished  surface,  when  actuated  upon  by  a 
needle  on  a  cutting  head,  was  scraped  off, 
leaving  the  transparent  film  below.  The 
clear  line  thus  traced  on  the  film  corres- 
ponded to  the  sound  vibrations  transmitted 
through  the  microphone,  and  when  played 
back  by  means  of  a  photo-electric  cell  and 
amplifier,  reproduced  the  original  sounds. 

The  Committee  at  that  time  thought  that 
this  process  might  provide  the  ideal  means 
for  which  it  had  so  long  been  seeking,  but 
the  inventors  met  with  certain  technical 
difficulties  and  the  company  which  was 
formed  to  market  the  invention  went  out  of 
business. 

In  the  spring  of  1934  the  Committee 
decided  to  set  up  an  experimental  studio  in 
London  in  order  to  study  both  gramophone 
and  film  recording,   and,   to  carry  out   the 


research  work  more  conveniently,  it  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  be  called  the  Sound 
Recording  Committee.  The  Sound  Record- 
ing Committee  appointed  Capt.  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  M.P.,  as  its  Chairman,  and  St. 
Dunstan's  generously  volunteered  to  meet 
half  the  cost  of  the  experimental  work. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Gaumont- 
British  Company  kindly  offered  to  pro- 
duce an  experimental  talking  book  film  and 
reproducer. 

The  Committee's  experiments  continued 
for  a  number  of  months.  A  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  various  possible  methods, 
such  as  constant  linear  velocity,  a  system  in 
which  the  speed  of  the  record  under  the 
needle  remains  constant  throughout  the 
length  of  the  record.  The  superiority  of  this 
system  over  the  constant  revolutions  per 
minute  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
does  it  give  constant  quality  but  it  enables 
approximately  one-third  more  matter  to  be 
recorded  on  a  definite  length  of  record. 

Eventually  the  Committee  decided  that, 
unless  and  until  all  blind  persons  have  the 
use  of  electric  current  in  their  homes,  part, 
at  least,  of  the  need  for  talking  books  must 
be  met  by  a  mechanical  reproducing  machine 
of  the  disc  pattern.  The  Committee  also 
decided  that  a  two-year  period  of  experi- 
mental production  and  of  continued  labora- 
tory experiment  should  be  initiated,  the 
machines  produced  being  designed  to  use 
12-in.  gramophone  discs  cut  at  200  grooves 
per  inch  and  running  at  24  r.p.m. 

With  gramophone  discs  of  this  type  a 
playing  time  of  approximately  25  minutes 
per  side  was  secured,  an  increase  of  nearly 
16  per  cent,  over  the  playing  time  of  the 
records  produced  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  This  increase  in  playing 
time  was  obtained  both  by  running  at  a 
slower  speed  and  by  cutting  at  200  instead 
of  150  grooves  to  the  inch. 

It  maybe  added  here  that  the  Committee, 
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in  the  interests  of  economy,  desired  to  record 
as  much  matter  as  possible  on  each  disc, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure  interchange 
of  records  with  America.  Had  the  American 
machines  been  capable  of  running  at  a 
slower  speed,  the  Committee  would  in  all 
probability  have  standardised  its  records 
at  20  r.p.m.,  which  is  the  optimum  speed 
assuming  that  6  in.  per  second  under  the 
needle  is  the  limiting  linear  speed  for  toler- 
able reproduction. 

Amongst  the  many  C.L.V.  machines  which 
came  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee  at 
this  time  was  the  Readophone,  an  American 
invention.  It  differed  from  other  C.L.V. 
machines  only  in  the  method  employed  in 
producing  the  desired  results. 

The  Sound  Recording  Committee  is  now 
fully  engaged  in  the  two-year  experimental 
period.  Machines  are  being  sold  at  bare 
cost,  and  the  number  issued  must  be  limited, 
if  only  because  the  number  of  blind  persons 
able  to  pay  for  them  without  assistance  is 
restricted.  Books  are  being  recorded  as 
rapidly  as  is  practicable  in  existing  circum- 
stances. Every  comment  and  suggestion 
made  by  users  is  of  value.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Committee  is  keeping  an  open 
mind  on  other  technical  possibilities  in- 
volved in  the  recording  and  reproducing  of 
books  for  the  blind  at  reasonable  cost. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Musician's  First-class  Recital. — Miss 
May  Sabeston  Walker,  the  blind  musician, 
made  another  appearance  as  singer  and  com- 
poser at  Grotrian  Hall  on  25th  February. 
Exceedingly  expert  use  was  made  of  a  bright 
soprano  tone,  the  slender  quality  of  which 
admirably  suited  the  lighter  songs  in  a  pro- 
gramme ranging  from  Mozart  and  Arne,  through 
a  Lieder  group,  to  some  gracefully  turned  lyrics 
by  the  singer  herself.  Delicacy  and  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  phrasing  were 
unfailing  virtues,  though  the  method  was  a 
trifle  too  impersonal  to  convey  any  very  positive 
emotional  reactions.  Clearness  of  enunciation 
is  still  a  point  requiring  attention,  if  voice  and 
verse  are  to  meet  on  equal  terms.  Miss  Walker's 
violin  and  piano  Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  neat 


in  craftsmanship  and  attractively  melodious  in 
a  vein  of  folk-song,  was  given  a  polished  per- 
formance by  David  Martin  and  Harry  Isaacs. 

Alec  Templeton  Setting  Chicago  to  Music.  — 

Alec  Templeton,  24-year-old  blind  pianist, 
according  to  the  Worcester  Evening  News, 
is  setting  Chicago  to  music.  He  has  composed 
a  humorous  concerto  interpreting  American 
telephone  time  reports,  police  and  fire  sirens, 
gangsters  escaping  from  justice,  the  clanging  of 
bells,  the  incessant  roar  of  traffic,  and  almost 
every  aural  aspect  of  life  in  Chicago. 

Since  he  left  England  last  October,  with  Jack 
Hylton's  band,  Alec  has  surprised  our  Yankee 
friends  with  his  gifts  as  musical  mimic,  pianist, 
and  exponent  of  jazz. 

Blind  Girl's  One-Act  Play.— Miss  Irene  Bill, 
a  blind  girl,  of  Bitterne  Park,  Southampton, 
who  is  clever  with  her  pen,  wrote  the  one-act 
play  "  Seeking  for  Jesus,"  which  was  produced 
at  Kell  Hall,  Bellevue  Road,  last  month,  at  the 
concert  arranged  by  the  Southampton  Associa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  It  was  a 
change  from  the  usual  entertainments,  and  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

Success  of  Young  Blind  Pianist. — Mr.  S.  W. 

Buxton,  of  Sheffield,  a  blind  pianist,  aged  25, 
won  a  certificate  at  the  Barnsley  Musical 
Festival  last  month.  He  was  placed  third  in 
the  open  piano  solo  class.  He  also  won  during 
the  month  a  bronze  medal  at  Chesterfield. 

Worcester  College  Dramatic  Society. — In  the 

Worcestershire  Drama  Festival  on  February 
nth  to  13th,  in  which  the  chief  dramatic 
societies  of  the  county  competed  for  the  right 
of  appearing  in  the  Midland  Divisional  Area 
Festival,  the  Worcester  College  Dramatic  Society, 
presenting  "  The  Thread  of  Scarlet,"  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  Douglas  Brown,  was  placed 
fifth  of  nine  entrants. 

Blind  Pigeon  Fanciers. — Major  Osman,  a 
racing  pigeon  expert,  refers  in  the  Daily  Mirror 
to  Mr.  F.  Bannister  of  Matlock,  who  lost  his 
sight  25  years  ago  and  now  repairs  pigeon 
baskets  to  raise  the  money  to  race  his  pigeons. 
He  can  put  his  hand  on  any  bird  he  wishes 
without  making  a  mistake.  Mr.  Cocking  of 
Blaydon,  blinded  in  a  mine  accident,  also  does 
remarkably  well  with  his  birds. 

Sheffield    Blind    Singers    and    Actors.— The 

Sharrow  Grange  Choral  Society  (Blind  Singers) 
and  the  Sharrow  Blind  Players  both  gave 
successful  performances  last  month.  The  choir 
were  warmly  congratulated  on  their  splendid 
singing  and  the  actors  presented  four  sketches 
in  brilliant   style. 
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UNIFICATION. 

NOW  that  the  West  Suffolk  Association  for  the  Blind,  as  reported  in  our  news 
columns,  has  been  launched,  England  and  Wales  are  completely  covered  by  Local 
societies  for  the  blind,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  fact  must  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  all  national  bodies  working  for  the  blind,  because  national 
work  in  any  direction  cannot  be  carried  out  effectively  unless  it  closely  and 
smoothly  fits  into  local  work. 
For  example,  the  basis  of  all  voluntary  work,  the  collection  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions, can  only  reach  100  per  cent,  efficiency  if  it  arouses  both  national  and  local 
interest  and  if  the  national  and  local  bodies  for  whom  it  is  made  are  working  in  the  closest  co-operation. 

In  the  days  before  the  Unification  of  Collections  Scheme,  which  now  covers  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  country,  the  objection  to  competitive  collections  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  types  of  bodies,  national  and  local,  collecting,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  frequently 
collecting  at  cross  purposes.  Each  regarded  the  other  as  a  rival  instead  of  a  collaborator,  and  each, 
in  the  eager  search  for  funds,  tended  to  stress  the  superiority  of  one  form  of  work — national  or  local, 
as  the  case  might  be — over  the  other.  The  result  of  this  clamouring  policy  was  to  mystify  the  sub- 
scriber as  to  the  true  relationship  between  national  and  local  work  and  frequently  to  make  him  deal 
to  the  claims  of  both. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Unification  of  Collections  Scheme,  which  began  to  function 
on  a  uniform  basis  in  1925,  has  not  only  consolidated  harmonious  relationship  between  national  and 
local  bodies  but  has  become  the  bulwark  of  the  voluntary  system.  The  multiplicity  of  appeals,  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  appeals  unduly  emphasising  the  importance  of  their  objects  by  ignoring  or 
perhaps  belittling  the  objects  of  their  competitors,  and  the  general  overlapping  of  collections,  if  con- 
tinued during  the  lean  years,  might  have  been  fatal  to  voluntary  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
either  by  draining  or  by  cutting  off  the  source  of  supply.  Even  if  one  or  other  competing  collector 
had  carried  the  day,  national  or  local  work  would  have  prospered  only  at  the  other's  expense. 

The  principles  of  the  Unification  of  Collections  Scheme  are  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  entered  into  agreements  with  local  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  by  which  all  collections  made  in  a  specific  area  are  allocated  in  agreed  proportions 
to  local  and  national  work.  The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  is  a  party  to  all  the  agreements  and 
shares  in  the  allocation  for  national  work.  In  London,  there  is  a  special  arrangement  by  which  a 
central  fund,  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  collects  for  the  participating  societies ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces, either  the  National  Institute  or  a  leading  local  society  is  responsible  for  organising  the  collection. 

Since  1925  a  large  number  of  important  local  societies  have  testified  to  man};-  years'  satisfactory 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Scheme,  and  there  is  statistical  evidence  that  whereas  in  recent 
times  of  great  industrial  difficulty  competitive  collections  have  suffered  severely,  unified  collections 
have  maintained  their  position.  Even  in  the  depressed  areas  of  to-day,  whenever  national  and  local 
societies  for  the  blind  are  showing  a  strong  front,  collections  are  proving  effective,  because,  by  giving 
evidence  of  efficiency  and  economy,  the  societies  are  maintaining  sympathy  with  welfare  work  for  the  blind. 

There  are  still  areas  which  are  not  yet  covered  by  the  Scheme,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
Scheme  is  static.  New  agreements  have  recently  been  made  between  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  the  Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
West  Suffolk  Association  for  the  Blind,  all  of  which  constitute  the  National  Institute  as  the  collector. 
In  some  cases,  local  societies  in  agreement  with  the  Institute  have  judged  themselves  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  organise  the  collections  ;  in  others,  the  local  societies  have  chosen  to  relinquish  collection 
to  the  Institute.  Whether  the  collection  is  nationally  or  locally  organised  is  really  immaterial  provided 
its  financial  result  is  satisfactory  and  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  amounts  paid  out  by  the  National  Institute  under  unification  agreements  have  risen  steadily 
from  £18,485  in  1930-31  to  £24,681  in  1934-35. 

We  trust  that  eventually  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  covered  by  unification  agree- 
ments, because  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  face  of  the  increasing  competition  of  Hospital  Savings 
Schemes  and  the  appeals  of  big  charities  which  have  adopted  up-to-date  methods  of  collection,  every 
ounce  ol  energy  is  needed  to  secure  the  funds  required  for  the  work  of  the  voluntary  societies  for  the 
blind.  And  the  collector's  best  source  of  energy  and  best  instrument  of  appeal  is  the  knowledge  that 
every  penny  he  collects  definitely  bears  its  proportion  of  benefit  to  the  blind  of  the  district  in  which  he 
is  appealing  and  to  the  blind  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Editor. 
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REMEMBRANCE     OF     THINGS     PAST." 


SIR  HENRY  STUDDY  THEO- 
BALD, K.C.,  author  of  "Re- 
membrance of  Things  Past  " 
(Shakespeare  Head  Press,  Oxford) 
was  born  in  1847  and  died  in  1934. 
Blindness,  as  a  result  of  detach- 
ment of  the  retina,  overtook  him 
in  1909,  and  he  touches  only  lightly  on  his 
handicap,  which  indeed  is  not  mentioned  in 
his  story  until  its  last  few  pages.  The  book 
has  therefore  no  special  significance  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  psychology  of  blindness, 
though  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  writer 
met  the  calamity  with  cheerfulness  and 
courage  ;  "  my  husband,"  writes  Lady 
Theobald  in  a  brief  epilogue,  "  neither 
complained  nor  desponded,  but  with  un- 
failing cheerfulness  and  fortitude  accepted 
the  inevitable.  In  law,  art,  literature,  and 
music  he  still  took  a  lively  interest." 

The  reminiscences  were  completed  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  but  he  had  then 
reached  no  decision  as  to  their  publication  ; 
his  wife  has  been  responsible  for  printing 
them,  and  they  certainly  throw  an  interesting 
light  on  a  not-remote  past,  which  is  in  many 
ways  startlingly  different  from  to-day. 

Perhaps  to  the  non-legal  reader  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  book  are  the 
earlier  ones,  describing  Sir  Henry  Theobald's 
childhood.  His  parents  were  for  the  most 
part  in  India,  and  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  aunt  in  Germany,  who,  however, 
soon  returned  to  England  leaving  the  little 
boy,  then  about  five  years  old,  at  Frankfurt 
on  Main,  in  the  guardianship  of  a  German 
and  his  Scotch  wife.  The  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  were  strained,  and  the 
small  English  boy  had  a  poor  time  for  the 
five  years  in  which  he  was  in  their  care. 
Food  was  scanty,  and  pocket  money  often 
confiscated.  Fortunately,  the  day-school 
atmosphere  was  a  tolerably  happy  one,  and 
the  teaching  good.  In  spite  of  being  called 
"  Rosbif  and  Plum  Pudding  "  (a  title  to  be 
amended  to  "  German  sausage  "  when  the 
little  boy  later  exchanged  Frankfurt  for  an 
English  preparatory  school)  he  managed  to 
rub  along  fairly  well,  and  pays  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  teaching  given. 

When  he  was  twelve,  he  was  brought 
home,  and  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  of 


the  deepest  Dotheboys  Hall  dye  ("  the  head- 
master was  a  devil  incarnate,  but  the  worst 
evil  genius  of  the  place  was  the  wife  of  the 
head  ...  -an  old  witch  capable  of  the  most 
brutal  cruelty  ").  Mercifully  only  a  year  of 
this  misery  was  inflicted,  and  at  13,  Theobald 
was  admitted  to  the  School  House  at  Rugby, 
where  Temple  was  at  the  time  the  head. 

To-day,  when  so  much  time  and  hard 
thinking  is  devoted  to  making  Council 
Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  and  Public 
Schools  alike,  places  for  the  happy  healthy 
development  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  quite  how  the  devotion  to  the  public 
schools  of  a  few  generations  ago  ever  grew 
up  in  the  minds  of  those  educated  at  them. 
"  Rugby  "  says  the  writer,  "  was  a  hard 
school ;  the  food  was  simple  and  ample  ; 
the  little  boys  saw  very  little  sugar  and 
butter  during  their  earlier  days  ;  these  were 
all  confiscated  by  the  bigger  boys.  .  .  . 
After  dinner  came  tea,  where  the  small  boy 
suffered  the  same  deprivation  of  sugar  and 
butter  as  at  breakfast.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
masters  were  old  men,  past  their  work  ; 
some  of  them  were  hopelessly  incompetent 
sometimes  because  they  had  no  idea  of 
teaching  boys,  sometimes  because  they  knew 

nothing  to  teach The  mathematical 

classes  of  my  day  were  bear  gardens,  where 
the  boys  did  just  what  they  liked,  and  they 
did  not  like  to  learn  mathematics.  .  .  .  The 
religious  spirit  which  was  the  peculiarity  of 
Arnold  had  greatly  died  away,  and  left 
something  that  was  very  like  priggishness  in 
its  place." 

And  then,  after  all  that,  we  reach  Sir 
Henry's  summing  up  of  the  situation  : 
' '  Rugby  had  a  great  reputation  in  my  time  ; 
was  it  well  founded?  I  think  it  was." 
The  reader  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  Western 
Brothers'  attitude  towards  *the  old  school 
tie. 

On  leaving  Rugby,  Theobald  was  admitted 
as  a  Commoner  to  Balliol,  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  study  under  Jowett  and 
T.  H.  Green.  He  has  many  stories  to  tell  of 
"  The  Master,"  had  happy  associations  with 
Green,  himself  an  old  Rugbeian,  and  became 
a  close  friend  of  R.  L.  Nettleship.  He  left 
Oxford  with  a  double  first  and  a  Fellowship 
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of  Wadham,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
Bursar  of  Wadham,  a  post  that  he  held 
until  he  was  called  to  the  Bar. 

The  law  relating  to  lunacy  attracted  him 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  he  was 
called  upon  in  the  nineties  to  assist  Lord 
Seaborne  (and  later  Lord  Halsbury)  in  draft- 
ing amendments  contemplated  in  lunacy 
law,  and  to  consolidate  the  Lunacy  Acts. 
The  work  done  in  this  connection  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  when  in  1907  he  was  offered 
the  Mastership  in  Lunacy. 

He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  this 
office — -a  post  which  afforded  "  a  convenient 
refuge  for  persons  whom  the  Lord  Chancellor 
desired  to  benefit,"  with  a  salary  of  £2,000 
a  year  ;  it  was  at  once  a  post  worth  having, 
but  not  so  important  as  to  make  the  in- 
competence of  its  holder  a  public  scandal. 

Evidently  Sir  Henry  Theobald  took  his 
duties  far  more  seriously  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  done,  and  he  did  much  to 
bring  the  appointment  into  better  repute. 


Unhappily,  only  two  years  after  he  became 
Master,  his  sight  completely  failed  him,  and 
he  offered  to  resign  ;  however,  his  offer  was 
not  accepted,  and  he  continued  to  work  for 
another  thirteen  years.  A  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  when  he  finally  gave  up  the  post 
in  1922  ;  in  this  connection  he  tells  a  pleasant 
story.  He  applied  to  the  Home  Secretary 
for  leave  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  as 
his  guide  when  he  was  summoned  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  receive  the  honour,  and  was 
told  that  she  might  come  with  him  to  the 
entrance  of  the  presence,  but  that  he  must 
be  escorted  to  the  King  by  an  equerry. 
"  But,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  King  swept 
all  difficulties  away,  and  directed  that 
I  should  be  led  up  to  him  by  my  wife,  and 
he  addressed  to  us  a  few  kindly  words 
before  the  ceremony  was  performed."  It 
was,  as  Sir  Henry  Theobald  observes, 
another  example  of  the  understanding  sym- 
pathy that  characterised  King  George. 


OF    THE 


THE   PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

BLIND. 

By  V.   VULLIAMY. 

The   following  paper   was   given   by   Miss  V.   Vulliamy  {School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 

and  Hampstead  School  of  Physical  Education)  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  recently 

at  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  King's  Manor,   York. 

(Continued  from  last  month's  issue). 


A   T  one  and  a  half  years  the  exer- 
^L  cises  become  more  advanced. 

/  m  The    child   stands   or   walks 

/     M        with  help,  clirnbs  for  objects, 
I       ^L       waves  "  Bye-bye,"  tries  to  put 
/  ^     on  his  shoes,   throws  a  ball, 

JaL  J**,  uses    a    spoon,    explores  his 

surroundings,  pulls  and  pushes,  rings  a  bell, 
and  climbs  the  stairs.  At  two  years  the  child 
enters  on  another  phase  altogether — he  now 
walks  and  life  becomes  full  of  adventures  and 
experiments.  It  is  through  these  experi- 
ments that  the  child  learns.  He  is  not  only 
exercising — he  is  learning  skills  and  becoming 
independent.  The  child  at  four  years  is  a 
very  active  and  able  individual.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  his  abilities,  I  will  give  you 
a  short  list  of  some  of  the  activities  natural 
to  this  age  :— 


Exploring. 

Climbing  stairs,  ladders,  chair,  banks. 

Swinging  in  a  swing. 

Marching  with  drum — waving  the  drumstick. 

Acting — impersonating  engine-driver  with  whistle, 
conductor  with  ticket  punch,  king  with  crown,  or 
fairy  with  wand. 

Playing  ;  using  large  bricks  (which  can  be  obtained 
in  the  proper  size)  .building  walls, making  stepping  stones. 

Jumping  over  lines  or  puddles,  off  chairs,  out  of  the 
bath,  etc. 

Playing  ball  games  of  all  kinds. 

Rolling  and  sliding. 

Helping  mother,  polishing,  dusting,  sweeping,  etc. 

Of  course,  in  all  this  the  blind  child  is 
greatly  hampered,  but  he  also  is  capable  of 
many  activities,  if  the  environment  is,  as  it 
were,  brought  to  him.  Neither  need  lack 
of  apparatus  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  all 
very  simple,  and  easily  made  or  procured 
for  beginners  of  this  age.  Ladders,  chairs, 
trees,  swings,  packing  boxes,  planks,  and  a 
cane    on    bricks    for    jumping,    all   furnish 
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apparatus  which  will  help  the  child  to  gain 
a  sense  of  achievement.  I  do  not  like 
rocking  toys  for  blind  children,  as  they  do 
not  call  for  skill  and  are  apt  to  encourage 
nervous  habits.  A  few  special  gymnastic 
exercises  can  be  given  to  the  four  and  five- 
year  olds,  if  it  seems  necessary  ;  for  example, 
simple  jumps  such  as  bunny  and  bob  jumps, 
or  exercises  using  the  imagination  such  as 
"  The  Duke  of  York,"  "  One,  two,  buckle 
my  shoe,"  butterfly  and  aeroplane. 

Children,  even  under  five  years  of  age, 
may  tend  to  stoop,  but  it  is  better  to  rely 
for  correction  on  general  activity  rather 
than  on  special  exercises.  Some  forms  of 
correction  are  more  useful  than  others  ;  for 
example,  it  is  better  to  say  "  Stretch  up," 
or  "  Make  yourself  tall,"  than  "  Shoulders 
back."  A  loot  stool  also  is  a  great  help  in 
sitting  up  ;  the  child  does  not  get  enough 
support  if  the  feet  dangle.  Then,  as  regards 
feet,  there  has  recently  been  a  preference  for 
sandals,  but  actually  it  is  better  for  small 
children  to  wear  heeled  shoes. 

Exercises  which  give  an  outlet  for  self- 
expression  come  naturally  to  the  young  child. 
This  self-expression  is  very  necessary  and 
exercises  will  become  more  interesting  if  the 
child  is  encouraged  to  use  his  imagination. 
All  youngsters  love  to  act  a  part,  whether  it 
be  a  fairy,  an  engine-driver,  or  a  giraffe. 
This  fact  is  well  recognised  in  the  music  and 
movement  classes  given  on  the  wireless  by 
Miss  Ann  Driver.  These  classes  are  given  at 
11.30  a.m.  on  Friday,  and  I  think  you  would 
find  them  useful  for  training  little  children 
in  rhythm  and  self-expression.  The  child 
of  the  nursery  school  age  also  needs  plenty 
of  free  activity  and  in  addition  plenty  of 
rest.  For  this  reason  I  much  prefer  free 
play,  in  gardens  or  parks,  to  long  walks. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  activities  are 
all  bound  up  with  the  question  of  interest. 
The  child  without  interests  has  an  empty 
mind  and  suffers  from  mental  starvation. 
It  stands  to  reason  therefore  that  at  this 
early  age  the  blind  child  needs  individual 
help  and  understanding,  if  he  is  not  to  be 
retarded  mentally  and  physically  in  later 
life,  for  at  the  beginning  of  life  activity  and 
intelligence  develop  hand  in  hand. 

We  now  leave  the  infant  and  come  to  the 
school  child.  This  is  the  great  age  for  a 
definite  scheme  of  physical  training,  but   I 


presume  that  the  school  children  you  deal 
with  are  unable  to  do  the  ordinary  work,  and 
I  am  giving  only  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  child  who  has 
to  stay  at  home.  The  only  exercises  suitable 
for  these  children  may  be  walking,  house- 
work, and  play  of  some  limited  kind.  As 
regards  walks,  I  feel  that  it  is  very  important 
that  these  should  be  made  more  interesting 
for  blind  children.  It  is  best  to  start  from 
some  intrinsic  interest  ;  perhaps,  for  in- 
stance, the  child  likes  animals — then  food 
can  be  taken  to  the  animals  in  a  nearby 
field  or  park  ;  or,  if  the  child  likes  collecting, 
acorns,  chestnuts  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
can  be  collected  and  arranged.  Again  the 
active  child  may  like  to  climb  fences  or 
jump  ditches.  Home  help  also  may  supply 
opportunity  for  much  activity,  particularly 
if  it  is  made  voluntary  and  interesting,  and 
is  not  given  as  a  set  task.  Hanging  up  linen, 
making  beds,  digging  holes  to  bury  rubbish, 
and  polishing  are  all  healthy  forms  of  general 
activity.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  the 
blind  child  should  not  enjoy  some  of  the 
excellent  playground  apparatus  now  supplied 
in  many  parks  if  an  escort  can  be  provided. 
Many  blind  children  who  have  to  play  alone 
can  enjoy  such  solo  occupations  as  skipping, 
running,  climbing,  jumping,  particularly  if 
the  grown-ups  will  only  take  a  kindly  interest 
and  watch  the  progress  from  time  to  time. 

At  this  point  I  might  touch  on  the  subject 
of  special  exercises  for  the  school  child. 
These  can  be  used  where  there  is  insufficient 
scope  for  general  activity,  or  where  particular 
children  seem  to  require  special  help.  It  is 
best  to  give  these  exercises  in  game  form. 
You  must  not  forget  that  free  standing 
exercises  largely  depend  for  their  interest 
on  sight,  or  on  group  work,  and  therefore 
exercises  performed  alone  at  home  tend  to 
be  very  dull  for  blind,  children.  It  is  best 
to  begin  with  some  easy  and  exhilarating 
introductory  movements,  such  as  running, 
skipping,  jumping.  You  may  find  a  difficulty 
in  teaching  these  movements,  as  foot  sense 
is  often  weak  and  undeveloped  in  blind 
children.  It  is  even  sometimes  necessary 
to  actually  teach  spring  to  blind  children. 
This  can  be  done  by  special  exercises  given 
in  easy  stages.  Exercises  which  develop 
the  trunk  muscles  and  help  to  maintain 
mobility  should  always  be  included  and  it  is 
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advisable  to  conclude  by  a  pleasant  and 
lively  ending  such  as  a  dance-step  or  a  game. 
We  next  come  to  the  adolescent,  and  late 
adolescent,  and  now  we  find  that  activity 
alone  is  not  enough.  The  exercise  has  to 
have  a  purpose.  At  this  stage  children  often 
make  a  choice  of  skills,  adopting  some  and 
discarding  others.     There  is  also  at  this  age 


a  demand  for  more  self-expression,  and  this 
need  can  be  met  by  dancing  or  some  form  of 
acting.  All  kinds  of  athletics  also  are 
attractive  to  older  boys  and  girls,  and  even 
the  more  severely  handicapped  child,  with 
whom  you  deal,  may  sometimes  enjoy  such 
sports  as  swimming,  rowing,  skipping,  roller- 
skating,  or  ball  practice.       (To  be  continued.) 


TWENTY-FIVE   SHILLINGS    A 
FOR  LIFE." 

By  BUN  PURSE. 


WEEK 


THOSE  of  us  who  believe  that 
voluntary  effort  has  a  useful 
and  constructive  part  to  play 
in  the  administration  of  our 
social  services  must  have 
experienced  some  qualms  of 
conscience  and  certain 
definite  misgivings  when  they  read  an  article 
under  the  above  title  in  the  last  number  of 
the  New  Beacon.  It  was  Voltaire  who  in 
one  of  his  letters  wrote  :  "  He  who  has  not 
the  spirit  of  his  age  has  all  the  misery  of  it." 
Our  approach  to  such  problems  as  the  one 
envisaged  by  "Enquirer"  is  made  all  the 
more  easy  if  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
modern  tendencies,  and  if  our  conduct  is 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  extend  a  guiding  hand 
to  all  movements  that  are  conceived  in  the 
interests  of  the  body  politic. 

There  is  always  a  very  real  danger  when 
people  who  are  only  prepared  to  give  expres- 
sion to  half  the  truth  in  their  utterances 
begin  to  write  about  social  problems,  and 
the  title  "Twenty-Five  Shillings  a  Week  for 
Life"  is  in  no  sense  whatever  an  accurate 
description  of  the  arrangements  which  exist 
for  the  provision  of  assistance  on  behalf  of 
unemployable  blind  persons,  nor  does  it  in 
the  slightest  degree  represent  the  position  in 
workshops  for  the  blind,  and  in  fact,  nowhere 
has  such  an  arrangement  persisted,  save  in 
the   fertile   imagination   of   the   writer. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  is  calculated  to  bring  the  social  services 
into  disrepute  it  is  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  is  prone  to  regard  every  innovation 
as  undesirable,  especially  so  if  the  change 
made  is  out  of  harmony  with  that  sterile 
and  barren  individualism  which  is  the 
product  of  the  Victorian  mind.     The  sooner 


we  recognise  that  change  is  necessary  and 
that  there  are  certain  undesirable  features  of 
our  social  life  that  cannot  either  be  retained 
or  defended,  the  better  will  it  be  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  voluntary  service,  for  we 
will  be  able,  by  wise  counsel  and  good 
administration,  to  welcome  and  direct  the 
changes  that  are  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  reproach  which  is  often  made  with  much 
truth  against  us  is  that  we  are  reactionary 
in  our  outlook,  and  unwilling  to  recognise 
means  that  are  essential  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  masses,  and  an  article 
such  as  that  to  which  we  are  directing  atten- 
tion, both  in  substance  and  in  particular, 
is  calculated  to  strengthen  this  impression. 
Let  it  be  observed  then,  that  "  Twenty- 
Five  Shillings  a  Week  for  Life  "  by  implica- 
tion bespeaks  an  inaccuracy.  No  County 
or  County  Borough  Authority  in  this  country 
has  pledged  itself  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  of  procedure,  nor  are  there  any 
indications  of  a  substantial  character  point- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  policy  will 
be  adopted  in  the  future.  Everybody  who  is 
associated  with  good  administration  knows 
full  well  that  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  is 
exercised  when  grants  are  being  allocated. 
All  available  sources  of  income  are  examined 
and  a  determination  reached  based  ex- 
clusively upon  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able. It  is  radically  wrong  to  assume  that 
those  concerned  with  voluntary  effort  must 
of  necessity  be  opposed  to  all  social  and 
industrial  change.  A  proper  conception  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  devolve 
upon  us  will  at  all  times  lead  to  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  being  manifested  towards 
those  changes  that  arc  intended  to  remove 
social  evils.     It   is  a  deplorable  thing  that 
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nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  blind  community 
should  be  unemployable,  and  whilst  we  are 
devoting  much-needed  attention  to  the  re- 
moval of  those  causes  which  produce  blind- 
ness, we  cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  that  vast 
mass  of  people  who  are  living  in  dire  poverty 
and  distress.  It  does  not  matter  for  all 
practical  purposes  at  the  moment  what 
amount  may  be  provided  from  national  and 
local  resources  so  long  as  proper  supervision 
is  exercised  and  the  agencies  satisfied  that  a 
real  need  is  being  met  by  means  that  can 
at  all  times  be  justified.  The  crux  of  the 
situation  is  met  by  a  writer  who  once 
expressed  it  thus  :  "  Whether  there  be  one 
God  or  none,  three  or  ten  thousand,  hungry 
children  must  be  fed  and  their  skin  kept 
clean." 

It  is  surely  worse  than  folly  to  imagine 
that  those  who  believe  in  the  fundamental 
goodness  of  the  voluntary  system  must  of 
necessity  be  opposed  to  those  changes  in  the 
social  order  which  all  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience conclusively  prove  to  be  necessary. 
We  may  quite  properly  object  to  a  state  of 
society  where  our  comings  and  goings  would 
be  regulated  with  machine-like  precision, 
and  where  regimentation  would  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  but  ordered  progress  is  the 
antithesis  of  all  this,  and  the  voluntary 
system  may  properly  appropriate  to  itself 
that  constrained  liberty  without  which  there 
can  be  no  genuine  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  social  and  industrial  change. 

So  far  as  we  know  grants  made  to  assist 
blind  persons  are  not  static  ;  they  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  respective 
authorities  to  grant  the  required  help,  and, 
be  it  observed,  there  are  no  present  indica- 
tions of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  depart  from  a  system  which 
will  give  them  the  right  to  make  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  means.  The  common  law  of 
the  land  long  ago  provided  that  no  citizen 
of  the  realm  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
destitute  and,  moving  from  that  premise  to 
a  conception  of  national  and  civic  res- 
ponsibility, we  are  realising  that  a  reason- 
able standard  of  life  should  be  made  available 
to  all  citizens.  Christian  philosophy,  both 
by  implication  and  practice,  assumes  some 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  society,  and  whether  there  be  a 
disposition  to  standardise  life  at  the  rate  of 
25s.  per  week,  or  at  any  other  figure,  the 
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fact  remains  that  all  right-thinking  people, 
whatever  their  political  views  may  be,  own 
allegiance  to  this  fundamental  principle. 
In  his  "  Life  Thoughts,"  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  says  "  Laws  and  institutions  are 
constantly  tending  to  gravitate.  Like  clocks, 
they  must  be  occasionally  cleansed,  and 
wound  up,  and  set  to  true  time." 

In  England  and  Wales  the  latest  available 
figures  show  that  there  are  53,122  un- 
employable blind  persons,  and  if  their 
poverty  is  so  intense  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  relief  in  cash  and  in  kind  to  be  provided 
at  the  level  say  of  25s.  per  week,  is  there 
anything  seriously  wrong  in  aspiring  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  subsistence  herein 
suggested?  Surely  no  person  cognisant  of  ex- 
isting needs  can  dispute  the  innate  righteous- 
ness of  such  a  proposition.  It  is  a  great 
reproach  to  a  nation  that  it  should  remain 
supinely  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  its 
handicapped  citizens,  and  happily  for 
Britain,  such  an  indictment  can  no  longer 
be  preferred  against  her. 

Someone  has  said  that  our  social  services 
are  after  all  but  an  unbridled  form  of  public 
assistance,  and  others  again  contend  that 
such  services  are  effecting  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth.  We  do  not  presume 
to  say  at  this  juncture  whether  either  view 
correctly  represents  the  truth  of  the  situation. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  so  long 
as  there  is  intense  poverty  in  the  community, 
all  good  citizens  must  make  an  effort  on 
behalf  of  those  whose  standard  of  life  is 
unduly  depressed.  The  late  Henry  George, 
in  his  book  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
puts  this  contention  in  another  form  when 
he  says  :  "So  long  as  all  the  increased  wealth 
which  modern  progress  brings,  goes  but  to 
build  up  great  fortunes,  to  increase  luxury, 
and  make  sharper  the  contest  between  the 
House  of  Have  and  the  House  of  Want, 
progress  is  not  real  and  cannot  be  per- 
manent." 

So  long  as  the  machinery  for  promoting 
social  adjustments  is  soundly  and  wisely 
constructed,  and  so  long  as  the  administra- 
tion maintains  a  humanitarian  atmosphere, 
the  voluntary  system  will  thrive.  When, 
however,  it  deliberately  sets  itself  to  oppose 
changes  that  are  demanded  both  by  necessity 
and  expediency,  then  and  only  then  will  it 
find  the  fateful  Nemesis  which  it  would 
rightly  deserve. 
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THE    PRIVILEGE    OF    BLIND    WRITERS. 

"  Glimpses  Into  Unknown  Country." 


THE  following  remarks,  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  from  John 
0  London's  Weekly,  accompanying 
the  poem  "  Solitude,"  by  W.  H. 
Mansmore,  a  blind  writer,  will  interest  all 
readers  of  the  series  of  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon 
entitled  "  The  Blind  and  the  Literary 
Profession." 

*         *         *         * 

"  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  literature 
is  not  an  art  in  which  the  blind  can  possibly 
excel.  Without  the  seeing  eye — so  runs  the 
argument — how  can  we  describe  and  interpret 
the  world  we  live  in  ?  That  fallacy  is  rooted 
in  a  failure  to  realize  that  sight  is  only  one — 
and  not  perhaps  the  most  important — of  the 
senses  through  which  experience  is  acquired. 
The  shape  and  perfume  of  a  flower  may  be 
more  exquisite  than  its  colour,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  blind  author,  with  his 
heightened  senses  of  touch  and  smell,  could 
enrich  literature  by  communicating  emotions 
unknown  to  writers  who  live  in  a  visible 
world.  Why,  then,  are  there  no  blind 
authors  of  distinction  ?  (I  exclude  those 
who,  like  Milton,  were  not  blind  from  birth.) 
The  answer  will  be  found  in  this  passage 
from  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  J.  de  la  Mare 
Rowley  in  The  New  Beacon,  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  : — 

'"Blindness  should  be  an  asset  in  the 
original  treatment  of  a  subject,  provided  the 
blind  writer  can  free  himself  from  the  facility 
of  hearsay  and  the  mechanism  of  verbalism. 
For  a  lyric  writer  or  essayist  who  has  never 
seen  to  write  of  "  a  sun  bright  as  gold,"  or 
"  lips  red  as  blushing  cherries,"  is  sheer 
falsehood  if  he  is  trying  to  express  his  true 
feelings  and  sheer  imitation  if  he  is  trying 
to  string  together  melodious  words.' 

"  Up  to  the  present,  you  see,  blind  writers 
have  been  content  to  reproduce  second-hand 
experience — the  experience  of  people  with 
sight.  Below  I  print  a  poem  by  a  blind 
man  which  shows  that  sightlessness,  so  far 
from  being  a  living  death,  can  be  an  intensi- 
fication of  life.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
blind  to  allow  us  glimpses  into  unknown 
country,    and    I    think    we    may    look    for 


important  additions  to  our  literature  once 
blind  writers  have  realised  that  all  art  must 
proceed  from  personally  felt  experiences." 

SOLITUDE. 

I  STAND  in  a  mystic  circle, 
A  tract  of  cold  silence, 
Whose  rim,  the  listening  ear's  far  horizon, 
Invisibly  curves  through  miles  of  empty  night. 

In  this  enchanted  ring 

All  sounds  are  dear — 

The  short  single  sounds 

That  flicker  here  and  there — 
They  speak  some  thought  of  the  breadth  and  height  of 

Things, 
And  strange  austere  poetic  symbols  fill 

This  common  homely  World. 

The  hollow  note  of  a  woodland  owl, 

The  bark  of  a  dog, 
The  flute-like  whistle  of  passing  trains, 
Four  miles  away  ; 
The  fleeting  hum  of  a  car  along  some  road 
That  lies  a  tangent  upon  my  circle's  edge  : — 

They  come  with  a  new  power 

Out  of  original  silence  ; 

They  are  rare  voices  enriched 

With  meaning  beyond  my  ear  ; 
Though  but  the  jingling  jargon  of  crowded  days, 
They  become  the  monosyllables  of  God's  Truth. 

A  cold  calm  is  about  me, 
The  voices  speak  in  my  soul  ; 
Released  from  the  bonds  of  banality, 
And  the  flat  boredom  of  towns, 
I  can  turn  once  more  to  faith  in  God  and  Man. 

W.  H.  Mansmore. 


The  writer  in  John  0  London's  Weekly 
referred  again  to  the  subject  in  the  following 
issue  : — 

"  The  interest  aroused  by  the  poem 
printed  on  this  page  last  week  prompts  me 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  blind  writers. 
Is  it  realised  that  a  blind  writer  seeking 
to  acquire  an  individual  style  has  actually 
an  advantage  over  a  person  with  sight  ? 
Mr.  J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  writing  in  The 
New  Beacon,  puts  the  position  thus  : — 

"' His  reading  is  confined  to  literature  in 
Braille ;  the  bulk  of  Braille  literature  is  good 
literature  and  good  literature  is  the  shoe-horn 
to  good  style.  Contrarily,  nothing  tends  more 
to  the  vulgarisation  of  style  than  the  constant 
reading  of  badly  written  books.  The  blind 
reader  is  mercifully  preserved  from  tempta- 
tion ;  he  cannot  be  beguiled  to  rotten  books 
by  meretricious  jackets.'  " 
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GORRBKMNCE 

To  the  Editor, 

First  Blind  Woman  Pianoforte  Tuner. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  the 
columns  of  the  New  Beacon  that  you  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error  which  has  been  so 
frequently  repeated  of  late  in  the  daily- 
press,  when  you  state  that  Miss  O.  Slade  is 
the  first  blind  woman  to  have  been  trained 
for  pianoforte  tuning. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
limited  number  of  women  have  been  trained 
by  the  Royal  Normal  College,  by  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  and 
by  Henshaw's  Institution,  Manchester. 
During  the  time  that  I  was  at  the  latter 
Institution  two  women  were  trained,  and 
subsequently  others  received  the  certificate. 
On  the  Continent,  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Austria,  blind  women  have 
practised  in  the  profession,  and  this  kind  of 
work  has  been  given  to  them  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Vienna,  at  Leipzig  and 
Salzburg,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  also 
that  blind  women  have  worked  for  long 
periods  in  Milan.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the 
achievement  of  Miss  Slade.  We  wish  her 
every  success,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the 
facts  should  be  viewed  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ben  Purse, 
Hon.  General  Secretary, 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers. 

[We  did  not  state  that  Miss  Slade  "  is  the  first  blind 
woman  to  have  been  trained  for  pianoforte  tuning," 
but  that  Miss  Slade  "  is,  it  is  understood,  the  first 
blind  woman  piano-tuner  in  Great  Britain."  We  are 
grateful,  however,  to  Mr.  Purse  for  putting  the  facts 
"  in  their  proper  perspective,"  and  we  should  be 
interested  to  learn  whether  the  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  this  country  in  piano-tuning  have  success- 
fully followed  the  profession. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor, 

"  Twenty-five  Shillings  a  Week  for  Life." 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  your  most  valuable  periodical  is  the 
unconditional  hospitality  you  afford  to  all 
shades  of  opinion.  You  even  go  so  far  as  to 
encourage  full  outspokenness  to  the  timid  by 
the  loyal  preservation  of  anonymity.  And 
so   "Enquirer"    gets   one    wondering.     He 


says,  "  This  article  is  written  l<<  stimulate 
thought  on  a  problem  of  first  importance  in 
blind  welfare."  Is  he  being  subtly 
humorous,  and,  by  presenting  a  point  of 
view  that  was  beginning  to  be  discredited 
half  a  century  ago,  trying  to  draw  attention 
to  the  progress  we  have  made  in  sociological 
ideas  during  the  last  few  decades  ?  Or  is 
he  a  novice  ?  The  authority  and  energy 
of  presentation,  the  confusion  of  argument 
(pointing  to  inadequate  time  for  the  digestion 
of  complex  material  presented  by  a  difficult 
series  of  problems),  apparent  disregard  of  the 
facts  and  the  patronising  attitude  to  the 
blind  which  nobody  with  a  firsthand 
knowledge  would  dare  to  adopt,  all  incline 
me  to  the  latter  view. 

"  Enquirer  "  assures  us  that  the  inter- 
vention of  public  authorities  in  welfare  work 
discourages  voluntary  effort.  Experience 
shows  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  more  money  is  now 
being  collected  for  the  blind  from  voluntary 
sources  than  before  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  and  the  payment  by  local 
authorities  of  grants  to  voluntary  agencies 
has  enabled  the  latter  to  organise  voluntary 
efforts  more  efficiently.  Public  help  and 
individual  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  one's 
fellow  creatures  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
but  should  be  complementary.  Instances 
of  this  are  so  common  that  I  shall  not 
trespass  on  your  space  by  giving  examples. 

I  think  "  Enquirer"  is  very  uncharitable 
to  voluntary  workers  by  dwelling  on  their 
shortcomings — their  unpunctuality  and 
general  unreliability,  their  amateurishness, 
pettiness       and       touchiness.  Perhaps 

"  Enquirer"  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in 
the  demand  for  public  intervention  to 
protect  the  blind  from  the  consequences 
of  these  vagaries  !  That  this  is  so  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  humour  of  the  statement 
that  "  Its  (Voluntaryism's)  irregularities 
become  positive  merits  and  its  unequal 
characteristics  match  the  same  inequalities 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  people  to  be 
helped."  (The  italics  are  mine.)  It  is  all 
so  baffling  ! 

"  Enquirer  "  asks  what  special  training 
public  officials  would  be  prepared  to  under- 
take to  qualify  them  for  their  work.  Does 
this  mask  a  hint  that  voluntary  workers  too 
should  go  through  a  course  of  training  in 
order  to  overcome  the  grave  shortcomings 
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he  enumerates?     Thai  would  certainly  not 
be  practicable. 

As  a  blind  man,  1  cannot  trust  mysell 
to  say  anything  about  the  intimation  that 
blind  people  are  the  mental  inferiors  of 
"  Enquirer,"  incapable  of  recognising  their 
true  interests.  A  full  analysis  of  his  article 
would  demand  far  more  space  than  1  would 
dare  to  ask  of  you,  but  I  cannot  pass  over 
"  Enquirer's  "  views  on  assured  incomes. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  that  "  A  certain 
income  is  scarcely  the  prerogative  even  of 
the  ablest  in  mind  and  body  ■  ■  .  " — quite  a 
revolutionary  sentiment.  But  when  he  sub- 
mits that  "  an  assured  minimum  income 
may  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  blind  people 
themselves,"  one  wonders  whether  that  is 
the  result  of  bitter  experience  of  recipients 
of  unearned  incomes  of  all  sorts,  or  whether 
it  arises  out  of  a  conviction  of  the  moral 
inferiority  of  the  blind.  He  goes  on  to  ask 
"  What  is  a  rate-aided  fixed  income  for  unem- 
ployable people  but  charity  in  another  name, 
and  how  can  blind  people  in  this  class  .  .  . 
be  said  to  'stand  on  their  own  feet?'" 
In  reality  it  does  not  matter  much  what  we 
call  it  ;  very  hard  expressions  have  been 
applied  to  other  forms  of  "  unearned 
income."  What  does  matter  is  that,  once 
a  person  is  in  possession  of  an  assured 
income  he  is  in  a  position  to  live  a  freer 
existence.  As  to  the  "  real  "  danger  of 
drying  up  the  springs  of  family  affection, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  its  existence. 
What  is  happening  is  that  dependent  blind 
persons  are  only  too  often  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  a  drag  on  their  families.  An 
independent  income,  whether  it  be  from 
the  rates,  from  some  benefactor  or  from 
shares,  removes  the  sense  of  bondage  and 
of  fear  and  is  likely  to  strengthen  moral 
fibre.  Of  course,  there  are  bad  eggs  among 
the  blind  as  among  the  seeing,  but  welfare 
workers  must  realise  that  moralitv  only 
begins  where  there  is  the  possibility  of 
doing  wrong. 

Yes,  assuredly,  "Enquirer"  is  a  novice. 
A  few  years  of  strenuous  work  will  enable 
him  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  problem  he  has  set  himself 
to  understand  and  to  solve.  With  the 
mellowness  which  comes  of  knowledge  and 
long  experience  he  may,  if  he  possesses  real 
sympathy,  be  able  to  gain  the   confidence 


sight 
that 

that 
imu- 
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mis- 


oi  some  of  the  blind  with  whom  lie  

ally   associates  and   with   it   a   little   in 
into    the    fears    and    the    difficulties 
beset  them.     Me  may  then  remember 
he  once  wrote  an  article  which  will  "  st 
late  "   his    "  thought,"    and   he    will   re 
that  his  anonymity— really  a  shocking 
demeanour! — has    at    least    preserved 
from  the  humiliation  of  recantation. 
Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  Whitfiei 


Home  Workers'  Schemes. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  the 
articles  on  Home  Workers'  Schemes  in  the 
last  two  issues  of  The  New-  Beacon  by 
S.  E.  Archer  and  Mr.  John  Gittens.  As 
a  supervisor  of  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
with  nearly  100  workers,  I  really  think 
the  facts  could  be  stated  somewhat  plainer  ; 
however,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  the 
interest  in  any  scheme,  large  or  small,  is 
now  and  then  put  into  print. 

It  appears  to  me  that  three  things  must 
be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  have  blind 
home  workers  earning  a  fair  living,  the  first 
being  a  thorough  good  training,  second 
expert  supervision,  and  third  a  person  on 
the  Home  Workers'  Staff  who  can  sell  the 
goods  made  by  blind  workers. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  public  are  quite  unaware 
of  what  the  blind  can  do  in  making  gents' 
socks,  stockings,  etc.,  baskets  of  all  kinds, 
pianoforte  tuning;  this  being  the  case,  those 
concerned  must  by  force  of  necessity  advertise 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  country  is  starting  on  a  new  wave  of 
prosperity  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  blind 
home  worker  should  not  have  his  or  her 
share. 

For  instance,  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  basket  trade  is  now  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  blind,  and  as  no  new  sighted  young 
men  are  entering  this  age-old  craft,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  blind  will  be  the  only 
basket-makers  left  in  the  years  ahead. 

Pianoforte  tuning  has  suffered  a  great 
deal  on  account  of  wireless,  but  if  reports 
are  correct  from  the  B.I.F.  held  in  London, 
piano  tuners  need  not  despair,  as  more 
pianos  are  selling,  and  while  they  sell  they 
must  be  tuned, 
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Most  institutions  and  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  find  hosiery  the  biggest  item 
when  stock  is  being  taken.  However,  a  good 
market  is  waiting  for  this  class  of  blind  work 
if  it  can  be  done  at  a  price  to  compete  with 
other  firms.  We  have  passed  another  mile- 
stone now  that  wool  is  being  purchased  on 
a  co-operative  basis,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  yet  before  our  buying  of  wools 
is  in  line  with  the  big  hosiery  manufacturers 
who  sell  the  finished  goods  and,  of  course, 
make  a  profit.  I  do  not  think  small  work- 
shops could  work  on  a  secure  footing,  as 
some  of  our  home  workers  would  have  to 
bus  or  train  perhaps  10  miles  or  more,  and 
in  most  cases  free  passes  cannot  be  obtained 
in  country  districts;  the  cost  would  therefore 
be  much  too  heavy. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  there  should 
be  no  small  schemes  of  15  to  20  workers,  as 
they  get  little  or  no  supervision  at  all,  and, 
what  is  far  more  serious  to  the  blind  worker, 
no  one  to  dispose  of  any  articles  which  they 
themselves  are  unable  to  sell. 

In  my  opinion  there  should  be  at  least 
two  conferences  a  year  for  supervisors  to 
exchange  ideas,  etc.,  and  so  improve  as  time 
goes  on.  The  best  we  have  up  to  date  is 
that  of  the  Home  Teachers,  where  very 
little  is  ever  mentioned  connected  with 
the   blind   who  work. 

Yours,  etc., 

Alfred  E.  Ledger. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Religion  of  the  Blind. 

Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  in  your  January  number  on  "  The 
Psychologists  and  the  Blind." 

The  distortion  of  some  mental  activity  in 
the  case  of  the  congenitally  blind  is  put 
forward  in  some  quarters  as  a  preliminary 
to  stating  that  our  blind  educators  are 
wrong  in  imagining  that  apart  from  the 
absent  sense  the  child  can  grow  normally. 

Perhaps  this  will  emphasise  the  necessity 
of  religion.  Not  religion  which  cramps  by 
dogma  or  party  bias,  but  religion  which 
presents  the  inner  core  of  the  tenets  of  the 
varied  Christian  Churches — the  spirit,  which 
is  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  the  mentality 
of  a  blind  reader  can  thrive  and  grow. 

The  absence  of  so  many  material  contacts, 
operative  in  the  lives  of  the  sighted,  makes 
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the  approach  of  the  individual  spirit  to  the 
spiritual  a  natural  and  easy  matter  for  the 
non-sighted.  Meditation  is  a  blind  character- 
istic. The  sense  of  communion  with  the 
spiritual — with  God — is  a  blind  instinct,  or 
shall  we  say  that  the  instinct  common  to 
all  humanity,  to  believe  vaguely  but  surely 
in  God,  is  intensified  in  the  blind. 

May  I,  therefore,  draw  attention  to  the 
religious  publications  of  the  Blind  Institu- 
tions which  meet  this  need,  with  permissible 
reference  to  the  one  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  honorary  editor — The  Moon 
Messenger,  published  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  6d.,  post  free  inland 
and  abroad,  each  month. 

The  letters  from  readers  lead  me  to  feel 
hopeful  that  the  conditions  above  have  been 
successfully  fulfilled,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  opinion  and  suggestions  of  any  of 
your  readers  also. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  Wellesley  Orr. 
St.  Paul's  Vicarage, 

Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 

To  the  Editor. 

Blind  Craft  Instructors. 

Sir, — The  letter  appearing  in  the  February 
issue  of  "  The  New  Beacon  "  under  the 
above  heading,  and  signed  "  J'ai  Donne," 
whose  success  earns  the  congratulations  of 
all,  causes  one  to  ask  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Are  suitable  blind  persons  to  be  en- 

couraged to  qualify  as  Craft  Instruc- 
tors ? 

2.  If    so,    what    prospects    have    they    of 

finding  employment  ? 

3.  Should  they  receive  .preferential  treat- 

ment ? 

The  general  answer  to  No.  1  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  affirmative.  No  one  will  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  enthusiastic  and  cap- 
able blind  persons  ;  on  the  contrary,  ever}'- 
one  will  be  only  too  ready  to  encourage  them 
to  rise  by  their  own  industry. 

As  to  the  answer  to  No.  2  the  position  is 
no  different  from  that  in  the  Seeing  World, 
where  persons  qualify  for  posts  and  take 
their  chance  of  obtaining  employment  in 
competition  with  other  aspirants.  While 
the  obtaining  of  a  Diploma  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee  the  holder  a  post,  the  College  of 
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Teachers  of  the  Blind  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  put  successful  candidates  in  touch 
with  Institutions  when  vacancies  arise. 

The  third  point  is  raised  because  "  J'ai 
Donne's"  letter  is  apt  to  give  the  impression 
that  a  post  in  London  should  be  found  for 
him,  even,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  a  Craft 
Instructor  who  does  not  hold  a  Diploma. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  may  be  well  quali- 
fied to  teach  blind  people  his  particular  craft, 
but  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  will  obtain 
an  Instructor's  post  until  a  vacancy  arises. 

While  one  can  sympathise  with  him  in  the 
disappointment  he  has  so  far  experienced, 
one  can  only  ask  him  to  be  a  little  more 
patient,  and  to  try  and  realise  that  there 
are  those  who  are  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
who  will  help  when  the  right  moment  arrives. 

I  hope  that  the  importunity  of  "  J'ai 
Donne  "  will  not  make  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment the  good  purposes  of  those  who  have 
not  only  his  interest  but  that  of  all  blind 
people  at  heart. 

Yours,   etc., 

Confrere. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeplv  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin,  supervisor  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  Cleveland  (U.S.A.) 
Public  School  System  since  1923,  on 
November  18th, 1935.  She  followed  Mr. Robert 
B.  Irwin,  under  whom  she  had  worked 
since  1917,  in  this  post  and  carried  on  and 
extended  the  work  established  by  him. 

Mile.  Regnier,  in  Paris,  October  10th, 
1935,  after  about  60  years  of  work  for  the 
blind.  She  was  82  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  end  of  last  summer  that  she 
gave  up  all  activities.  Having  only  guiding 
sight,  Mile.  Regnier  entered  the  Institution 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  1867,  and  afterwards 
taught  there  from  1876  to  1906.  She  was  a 
valued  collaborator  of  Maurice  de  la  Sizer- 
anne  following  the  foundation  of  the  Associa- 
tion Valentin  Hauy,  and  he  entrusted  her 
with  the  direction  of  the  Louis  Braille, 
shortly  after  this  periodical  started  publica- 
tion. For  more  than  20  years  she  alone 
directed    the    development    of    the    Braille 


Library  of  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy, 
and  in  192 1  she  founded  the  Aide  Mutuelle 
Feminine  for  the  moral,  religious  and  pro- 
fessional advancement  of  blind  women. 

Alderman  Mark  Harper  Sadler,  aged 
80,  one  of  South  Shields'  best-known  towns- 
men and  a  member  of  South  Shields  Town 
Council  since  1915.  After  his  entry  into 
public  affairs  he  worked  assiduously  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  community  of  the  borough 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing and  developing  the  South  Shields 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  till  last  May.  As  chairman  for 
many  years  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee,  Alderman  Sadler  was  the  con- 
stant friend  of  the  sightless  in  their  social 
and  recreative  life. 

Frederick  James  Hartley,  aged  39, 
foreman  of  the  mat-making  department  at 
the  Liverpool  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
where  for  20  years  he  was  a  well-known  and 
popular  worker. 

James  Moore,  a  well-known  blind  news- 
agent of  Sabden,  Burnley.  Blind  since 
childhood,  he  started  the  delivery  of  news- 
papers in  the  district  42  years  ago.  He  was 
a  musician  above  the  average,  a  good 
carpenter  and  joiner,  and  one  of  his  interests 
was  astronomy. 

William  R.  Gasking,  aged  80.  By  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gasking,  Liverpool  has  lost  a 
very  useful  and  admirable  citizen  and  the 
blind  of  Liverpool  a  true  and  long-endeared 
friend.  In  1891,  Mr.  Gasking  raised  a  fund 
to  form  a  band  amongst  the  blind  workpeople 
at  the  Cornwallis  Street  Workshops  ;  he 
bought  good  instruments,  trained  the  players 
and  as  their  conductor  led  them  for  many 
years  in  a  continuous  series  of  public  engage- 
ments. In  1892  he  began  his  Holiday 
Scheme  for  Blind  Workpeople,  which  was  so 
successful  that  all  who  wished  could  get  a 
week's  holiday,  free  of  expense,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gasking 
himself  conducted  his  little  parties  each  week 
and  few  passengers  were  better  known  than 
he  on  the  Manx  steamers.  His  crowning 
achievement  in  this  direction  was  the 
provision  of  a  free  day's  outing  to  Barnston 
Dale  last  summer  for  a  thousand  persons. 
,Not  only  did  he  undertake  this  strenuous 
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organisation  but  he  was  a  most  generous  but 
unknown  financial  supporter  of  his  own 
schemes.  His  philanthropic  services  lay 
in  many  other  directions  and  he  was  a 
splendid  example  of  the  tireless,  selfless, 
voluntary  worker,  who  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  when  assisting  those  who 
needed  his  help.  "  He  went  about  doing 
good." 

John  Mansfield,  for  13  years  a  member 
of  the  Brighton  Town  Council.  He  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  Brighton  Society  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  was  the  first 
Chairman  of  its  Care  Committee,  a  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

W.  H.  Eastman,  at  his  home  in  Hull. 
Mr.  Eastman  was  in  his  75th  year,  and  had 
led  a  very  active  life.  For  many  years  he 
was  associated  with  the  Hull  and  East 
Riding  Institution  for  the  Blind,  being  a 
member  of  the  Management  Committee, 
and  prior  to  1929  he  represented  one  of  the 
wards  in  Hull  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Association.  Until  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee.  Mr.  Eastman  was 
for  a  period,  also,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  City  of  Hull  he  was  well  known, 
being  associated  with  many  philanthropic 
organisations.  He  always  showed  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  dis- 
played an  intelligent  attitude  towards  the 
many  national  problems  with  which  blind 
welfare  work  is  at  present  confronted. 

"  Amicus  "  writes  :■ — 

"  The  passing  of  W.  H.  Eastman  will  come 
with  a  great  sense  of  loss,  but  not  as  a  sur- 
prise, to  friends  who  have  worked  with  him 
in  recent  years.  Courage  and  determination 
seemed  to  be  prolonging  life  in  a  body  worn 
out  by  early  hardships  and  a  life  of  hard  work 
and  service  to  others.  He  was  proud  of 
being  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  in  the  very 
place  where  he,  himself,  as  a  child,  had  been 
a  ward  of  the  Poor  Law.  His  conversation 
referred  sometimes  to  his  experiences  as  a 
local  preacher,  and  he  regarded  all  problems 
which  came  to  him,  as  a  member  of  a  Com- 
mittee or  Council,  primarily,  if  not  solely, 
problems  of  human  worth  and  human  need. 
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He  had  a  view  of  his  own  on  most  points 
which  arose.  He  was  a  real  and  distinct  per- 
sonality who  lived  bravely  and  worked 
finery  for  his  fellow  men." 


PERSONAI1A 

Miss  Maplesden,  after  being  for  many 
years  prominent  in  social  work  in  Reading, 
has  resigned  her  Secretaryship  to  the  Reading 
Council  of  Social  Service  and  her  Honorary 
Secretaryship  to  the  Reading  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  appointed  Miss  Tims, 
who  is  already  experienced  in  Reading 
social  work,  to  be  its  Secretary,  and  has  taken 
an  office  at  64,  King's  Road,  Reading. 
Watlington  House,  the  centre  of  social  acti- 
vities in  Reading,  is  reported  to  be  full  to 
overflowing. 

Miss  Bancalari  recently  resigned,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage,  her  post  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  East  Sussex  Association  for  the 
Blind.  That  Association  appointed  as  her 
successor  Miss  Salisbury,  who  was  already 
well  known  in  blind  work.  Miss  Salisbury 
was  for  six  years  Secretary  to  the  Essex 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  and,  when 
the  Essex  County  Council  undertook  the 
direct  administration  of  the  major  part  of 
work  for  the  Essex  blind,  continued  similar 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Council's  staff. 
Miss  Ash,  her  devoted  helper  and  friend, 
has  gone  with  her  to  East  Sussex,  where  she 
is  already  doing  voluntary  work  for  the  blind 
as  she  did  in  Essex. 

Councillor   Halliwell,  Mayor    of    Darwen 

has,  on  his  doctor's  advice,  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  local  Society  for  the 
Blind,  a  position  in  which  he  has  served 
the  blind  people  of  Darwen  for  nearly  nine 

years. 

Miss  Ruth  Eurog-Jones  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  a  position  as  Home 
Teacher  in  the  County  of  Essex.  Miss 
Jones  is  partially  blind,  and  was  trained  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  She  secured 
a  Certificate  in  the  last  Home  Teachers' 
Examination,  and  took  Honours  in  several 
subjects. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1935,  relates  a  new  disposition 
of  the  Society's  arrangements,  which  inci- 
dentally is  no  doubt  the  reason  for  the 
Report's  late  arrival.  Mrs.  Emery,  the 
Society's  Honorary  Secretary  from  its  in- 
ception, has  resigned  after  twenty  years 
work  and  the  Report  deplores  the  loss  of  her 
intimate  knowledge  and  records  with  plea- 
sure the  honour  of  M.B.E.  conferred  upon  her. 
The  Society  has  appointed  Mrs.  Wright 
Brown  its  Secretary  and  has  opened  an  office 
at  27,  North  Crescent,  Hertford  (telephone 
number,  Hertford  653) .  The  Society  mourns 
the  loss  of  its  "  best  friend  and  adviser  "  by 
the  death  of  Archdeacon  Gibbs,  who  was  its 
Chairman  from  1917  to  1932.  In  spite  of 
these  vicissitudes,  the  result  of  Geranium 
Day,  1935  (which  fell  later  than  the  close  of 
the  year  strictly  under  review),  was  little  less 
than  in  previous  years.  The  Report  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  general  review 
and  statement  of  accounts,  a  list  of  the 
Home  Workers  and  Pastime  Workers  who 
want  private  sales  for  their  work,  and  a 
special  report  on  the  work,  in  Watford. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  at  27,  North  Crescent, 
Hertford. 

Blind  Persons  Act  Joint-Committee  for  the 
South-West  of  Scotland. 

We  see  from  the  Report  for  1934-35  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  business  in  all 
trading  departments  but  that  more  work  is 
required  to  keep  all  workers  fully  employed. 
The  Joint-Committee  having  decided  to 
centralise  the  workshops,  etc.,  at  Possilpark, 
plans  have  been  prepared  to  erect  buildings 
adjoining  the  present  premises  in  Saracen 
Street.  When  completed  they  will  accom- 
modate the  workers  now  at  Castle  Street,  and 
will,  it  is  stated,  be  the  most  up-to-date  and 
largest  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  serious  fire  in  April 
which  destroyed  the  Clynder  Home,  all  in- 
mates having  to  be  removed  to  the  Castle 
Street   Hostel. 


POINTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department.— 

There  was  less  short  time  in  all  workshop 
departments.  The  shop  sales  again  showed  a 
small  increase  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Thrift  Scheme  "  is  helping  considerably. 
Classes  in  craftwork  (woodwork,  needlework, 
cookery,  etc.)  for  the  technical  pupils  are  very 
popular  and  the  work  produced  is  of  a  very  high 
standard. 

Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind. — Two  of  the 
younger  men  on  the  register  have  been  helped 
with  the  purchase  of  tandem  bicycles,  and 
these  are  proving  very  beneficial.  Two  portable 
wireless  sets  have  been  purchased,  and  these 
are  loaned  in  cases  of  illness  or  temporary 
difficulties. 

Norwich  Health  (Sub)  Committee  re  Blind 
Persons'  Welfare.— A  bathchair  has  been 
provided,  and  is  loaned  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  walk,  in  order  that  their  relatives  and  friends 
may  take  them  out. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind. — The  number  on  the  register  increases 
each  year,  last  year's  increase  being  51,  with  a 
total  number  on  the  register  of  473. 

Pembrokeshire  Blind  Society. — The  Society's 
funds  were  utilised  mainly  in  providing  periodic 
gifts  of  clothing,  coal,  etc.,  to  all  those  on  the 
register.  The  Home  Visitor  having  resigned,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  new  one  will  shortly  be 
appointed. 

Wycliffe  Society  for  Helping  the  Blind. — The 
improved  conditions  effected  by  the  re-organisa- 
tion scheme  recorded  in  last  year's  Report  have 
been  continued  and  extended.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  revised  Joint  Scheme  of  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  Leicestershire  and  Rutland,  which  defines  the 
responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion and  the  Wycliffe  Society,  will  make  for  the 
more  harmonious  working  of  the  two  concerns. 

ANNOUNOMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following   new   Braille   and   Moon   publications 

are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 
The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 

a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 

production    and    are    applicable    not    only   to    British 

but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH—  s.    d. 

I3>575     Hunt,  J.  Eric.     Evening  Service  in  E 

flat,  V.S 07 

13,576  Willan,  Healey.  Missa  de  Sancto  Albano 
in  E  flat  (an  Easy  Communion 
Service),  V.S 12 

ORGAN— 

JZ.577     Arne.    A  Maggot  (arr.  by  H.  Wall)     ..     04 
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13.578 

13.579 
13.580 

13,581 

13,582 

13.583 

13.584 
13,585 

PIANO 

13,586 
13.587 


Oerambault,     L.     N.       Prelude    in    D 

minor  (arr.  by  Guilmant) 
Darke,  Harold.     Rhapsody  in  E,  Op.  4 
Merkel,    G.      Introduction  and   Double 

Fugue  in  A,  Op.  34    .  . 
Russell,  W,     Introduction  and  Fugato 

in  G  minor  (arr.  by  H.  Wall) 
Stanford.    Fantasia"  In  Festo  Omnium 

Sanctorum,"  Op.  121 
Thiman,    E.    H.      Epilogue   on   "  Win- 
chester    New  "      (No.     2     of     Four 

Chorale  Improvisations) 
Whitlock,   P.      Fidelis   (No.    3   of   Four 

Extemporisations) 
Wood,    Charles.      Prelude    on    "  York 

Tune  " 


Bach.     Toccata  in  G 

Beethoven.     Three  Bagatelles  :    No.    1 

in  E  flat  ;    No.  2  in  C  ;    No.  3  in  F, 

From   Seven   Bagatelles,   Op.    a 
Brahms.    Capriccio  in  G  minor,  Op.  116, 

No.  3 

Fachner,   V.      Prelude  and  Toccata  in 

D  minor 
Mozart.    Sonata  in  G,  K.  283  (Universal 

Edition) 
Variations  in  A,  K.581 
PIANO  DUETS— 
13,592     Scott,    Cyril.       Nursery    Rhymes    (Six 

Characteristic  Duets) 
DANCE 
x3,593     Friend,  Tobias  and  Bunch.    The  Broken 

Record,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Hill,  B.     Lights  Out,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  . 
Ilda,   L.,   and  Carr,  M.     My  Shadow's 

where   my    Sweetheart   used    to   be, 

Song  Fox-Trot 
Meskill,    Ingram    and    Nicholls.      The 

Darling  of  the  Guards,  Song  Fox-Trot 


3.588 
3.589 
3,590 
:3,59i 


[3.594 
[3.595 


[3.599 


[3,000 


[3,601 


o  7 

o  5 

o  4 

o  7 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  7 

o  7 
o  4 
o  7 
o   11 


o     4 

o     4 


13.596 

VOCAL 

13.597  Somervell,  A.    One  Thousand  Exercises 

to  accompany  "  Fifty  Steps  in  Sight 
Singing."    Book    3,    containing    323 
Two-Part  Exercises    .  . 
SONGS— 

13.598  Bizet.      Chanson    d'Avril    (French),    E 

flat  :    D— F1 

Braham,    J.      The   Anchor's   Weighed, 

G  :  D— E1 

Handel.        How     Green     our      Fertile 

Pastures  Look  (Soprano  Recit.  and 

Air  from  "  Solomon  "),  G  :  Ax — E1 
Wagner.    Dreams  (Trjiume),  G  :  Bx — F1 

natural  .  .  .  .  .  . 

UNISON  SONGS— 

13.602  Bantock.     Goblin  Gold 

13.603  Ireland,  J.     A  Song  of  March  ..  ..04 
FOUR-PART  SONGS— 

13.604  Bantock  (arr.  by).     Nobody  Knows  de 

Trouble  I  See  (No.  3  of  Ten  Negro 
Spirituals     for     Male     Chorus     and 

Baritone  Solo),  O.  &  V.S 09 

Bantock  (arr.  by).  Somebody's 
Knocking'  (No.  4  of  Ten  Negro 
Spirituals  for  Male  Chorus  and 
Baritone  Solo),  O.  &  V.S 07 

THEORY— 

13,606     Kitson,  C.  H.     Applied  Strict  Counter- 
point (S.E.B.)  42 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 


o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  5 

o  4 


:3>6o5 


ALPHABETS,     BRAILLE     INSTRUCTION 

BOOKS—  Per   Vol. 

13,125  Braille  Reader  III.  Introducing  all  s.  d. 
Contractions  and  Abbreviations  of 
Standard  English  Braille.  Pocket 
size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet.  Special 
price.  162  pp.  .  .  .  .  nett  o  5 
3,798  How  to  Learn  to  Read.  An  Intro- 
duction to  Braille  with  Letterpress 
Explanations.  Intermediate  Char- 
acter. Intermediate  size,  Pamphlet 
30  pp.     E.15 10 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13.607  Man's     Ribbed    Socks,  and    Crocheted 

Shaggy  Chrysanthemum.  Reprinted 
from  "  Progress,"  March,  1936. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     4  pp.     E.2  .  .  ..03 

13.608  Knitting   and   Crochet   Patterns.      Re- 

printed from  "  Progress,"  July- 
December,  1935.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     28  pp. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL     RELIGIOUS 
WORKS— 

13,353  What  the  Church  Means  to  Me,  by 
Grenfell.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  32  pp. 
E.16.  (Reprinted  from  American 
Plates  for  sale  only  in  the  British 
Empire  at  6d.  per  copy,  no  discount.) 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES— 

Bible,   The  (Revised  Version).     S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers. 
11,641-11,642     Joshua.    2  Vols.      122  pp.     B.61      3     6 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for   the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per    Vol. 
3,798-800     The  Burma  Ruby,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher, 

3  Vols.  (Limited  Edition)      .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,806-11     The  £200  Millionaire,  by  W.  Martyr, 

6  vols  (Limited  Edition)        .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

Paul  :    the  Christian,  by  the  Author 
of    "  By    an    Unknown     Disciple." 
Vol.  2.     (Devotional  Periodical) 
British  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..23 

Foreign  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..36 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Cosimo  I,  Duke  of  Florence.     By  C.  Booth 

Cromwell,  Oliver.     By  John  Buchan 

Gipsy-Queen  of  Paris  (Madame  Tallien).     By 

R.  M.  Wilson 

CLASSICS— 

Dale,  L.  (Ed.  by).    Latin  Phrases  and  Idioms 
ECONOMICS— 

Douglas,  C.  H.     Social  Credit 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Brooke,  Stopford.     Poetry  of  Robert  Browning 
HISTORY— 

Powicke,  F.  M.     Christian  Life  in  the  Middle 

Ages  

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Castellane,  Count  B.  K.     One  Crowded  Hour  .  . 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES—  \ 

Grandgent,  C.  H.     Italian  Grammar 

Legroz,    R.    P.    (Ed.   by).      Extracts  for  Trans- 
lation into  Modern  Languages 

Musset,  A.  de.     Pot-sies  Nouvelles 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 

Morrison,  H.,  and  Abbott,  W.  S.     Parliament  .  . 

"A  Surgeon."     Essays  and  Addresses 
PSYCHOLOGY— 

Burns,  C.  Delisle.     Horizon  of  Experience 

Howden,  M.  A.     Mind  in  Conflict 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION— 

Bethune-Baker,  J .  F.    Early  History  of  Christian 
Doctrine 

Swete,    H.    Barclay.      Holy   Spirit   in   the   New 
Testament 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Herford,  C.  H.     Notes  to  "  Othello  " 

Thomson,  J.     The  Seasons 


nd    Bonamy  Dobree.    Vols. 
5 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION—  I 

"  Bartimeus."     A  Make-and-Mend 

Bseding,  F.     Murder  Intended    .  . 

Ball,  Neil.     Son  of  Richard  Carden 

Baresford,  J.  D.     A  Camberwell  Miracle 

Bjileau,  Ethel,     When  Yellow  Leaves 

Charlton,  Moyra.     Three  White  Stockings 

Cole,  Sophie.     An  Unexpected  Gift 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Sackcloth  into  Silk 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     The  Diamond  Murders 

Furnill,  J.     Culmination 

Goolden,  Barbara.     Slings  and  Arrows 

Harker,  L.  A.     Montagu  Wycherley 

Hine,  Muriel.     A  Man's  Way 

Hutten,  Baroness  von.     The  Mem. 

Imber,  H.     The  House  of  the  Apricots 

Jerrold,  Ianthe.     A  Seaside  Comedy 

Lewis,  E.     Dew  on  the  Grass 

Mickail,  Dennis.     Chelbury  Abbey 

Mac  Vicar,  A.     The  Screaming  Gull 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     They  Wouldn't  be  Chessmen 

Maugham,   W.   Somerset.     The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence 

Montgomery,  L.  M.     Aunt  Becky  Began  It 

Orczy,  Baroness.     Honourable  Jim 

Saunders,  Mrs.  Baillie.     Herself  M.P 

Sayers,    Dorothy    L.       Unpleasantness    at    the 
Bellona  Club 

Simpson,  Helen.    Sarabande  for  Dead  Lovers  .  . 

Steen,  Marguerite.     Spider 

"  Taffrail."      700  North 

Van  Dine,  S.  S.    The  Kennel  Murder  Mystery  .  . 

Ward,  E.  M.     Deborah  in  Langdale 

West,  Rebecca.     Harsh  Voice 

Wheatley,  Dennis.     A  Fabulous  Valley 

Wheatley,  Vera.    Saturday  at  Hazeldines 

Wylie,  I.  A.  R.     To  the  Vanquished 

Yates,  Dornford.     Storm  Music 

Young,  F.  Brett.     White  Ladies 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Abraham,  G.     Tolstoy 

Coster,  Geraldine.  Yoga  and  Western  Psychology 

Cowles,  F.  I.     Pilgrim  Ways 

Dent,  E.  J.     Handel  

Duncan,  E.     Schubert  (Master  Musicians  Series) 

Fleming,  D.  H.    The  Reformation  in  Scotland  .  . 

Goodier,    A.,    S.    J.   Archbishop.      Jesus   Christ, 
the  Model  of  Manhood 

Great  Contemporaries,  by  various  writers 

Hart,  Liddell.     "  T.  E.  Lawrence  "  :    In  Arabia 
and  After 

Hughes,    M.    Vivian.      A   London   Child   of   the 
Seventies 


Mainwaring,     G.     E 

Floating  Republic 
Marjoribanks,  E.   R.      The  Life  of  Sir  Edward 

Marshall  Hall,  K.C 9 

Pinamonti,    Fr.    John    Peter,    S.J.    (trans,    the 

late  Fr.  Thomas  Gannon,  S.J.)  Mirror    of 

Humility  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         i 

Sheean,  V.     In  Search  of  History  .  .  .  .        8 

Spender,  J.  A.     These  Times       .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Wilson,  R.  N.  D.     Early  Man 2 

Wood,  Dr'  F.  T.     After  Thirty  Centuries  .  .        2 

GRADE  I— 

Dickens,  Charles.     Christmas  Carol        .  .  .  .        2 

Keverne,  R.     Sanfield  Scandal    .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

FOREIGN— 

Bordeaux,  Henri.     L'Ecran    Brise.      In    uncon- 

tracted  French  Braille.  .  .  .  .        1 

Storm,    T.      Viola    Tricolor.      In    uncontracted 

German  Braille    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

MOON— 

Douglas,  O.     Ann  and  Her  Mother         .  .  .  .        5 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     Burma  Ruby      .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Harker,  L.  A.     Mr.  Wycherley's  Wards  .  .        3 

Morton,  H.  V.    In  the  Steps  of  the  Master  .  .      10 

VACANCIES,  31st  JANUARY,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  3 

(4  applications  under  consideration.) 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval    Road,    London,    Hostel    for    Blind 

Women 
Sunshine     Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


THE  ALFRED  EICHHOLZ  MEMORIAL  CLINIC  AND 

INSTITUTE   OF   MASSAGE   AND   PHYSIOTHERAPY 

BY    THE    BLIND. 

204/6,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

(Telephone  :   Museum  5211). 
A    modern    Clinic    for    the    treatment    of    private 
patients  by 

Massage. 

Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 

Ultra-Violet  Radiation. 

Diathermy. 

Infra-Red  Radiation,  and  other 

Electrical  Treatments. 
Medical  Baths. 
Lift ;       Central  Heating  ;       conveniently  situated  in 
the  West  End. 

The  Eichholz  Clinic  will  also  arrange  to  send  Blind 
Chartered  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  to  patients'  homes  or 
to  treat  them  at  Nursing  Homes,  Hotels,  etc.,  when 
required. 

All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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Sighted  Home  Teacher,  Hertfordshire,  must  drive 
car  ;  knowledge  Social  Service  essential.  State  age 
and  experience.  Salary,  ^156  per  annum.  Apply 
Secretary,  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  27, 
North  Crescent,  Hertford. 

Wanted. 

1  copy  of  The  New  Beacon  for  November,  1934. 

,,       „ April,  1935. 

Address  :  General  Editor,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.I. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BIRKENHEAD. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    MEDICAL    OFFICER    OF 

HEALTH. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Senior  Home  Teacher.  Candidates  must  possess  the 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  salary  is  ^3.  10s.  per  week.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examina- 
tion and  to  contribute  5  per  cent,  of  her  salary  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  and  Other 
Officers  Superannuation  Act,    1922. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  D.  Morley  Mathieson,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  9,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead,  and  must 
be  received  by  me,  in  envelopes  endorsed  "  Home 
Teacher,"  not  later  than  31st  March,  1936. 

E.  W.  TAME, 
Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Birkenhead. 


For  Sale.  Underwood  Portable  Typewriter,  3  bank. 
In  excellent  condition.  £5.  10s.  or  nearest  offer. 
Write:  "  D.C.",  c/o,  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Liverpool    Home    Teaching    Society    for    the    Blind 

require  a  certified  sighted  female  Home  Teacher. 
The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute 
to  Superannuation  Fund.  Apply,  stating  age,  experi- 
ence and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  two  recent 
testimonials,  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis  Street, 
Liverpool,  1,  marking  envelope  "  Home  Teacher." 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


£10    FOR    A    NAME    AND    SLOGAN 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Personal  Column  of  "The  Times  " 
on  Friday,  14th  February,  1936  : — 

"£10  IS  OFFERED  AS  A  PRIZE  for  the  best  NAME  for  a  BRAND 
of  Hand-made  CIGARETTES  Manufactured  by  the  Blind.  For  par- 
ticulars, write  to  the  Secretary,  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
257,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.  I,  enclosing  a  penny  stamp." 

Below  are  the  particulars  relating  to  this  Competition,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  as   many  of  our  readers  as  possible  will  enter. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  257,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W.  I,  has  for  some  months  been  training  Blind  women  to  make  Cigarettes  by  hand.  The 
Association  has  now  reached  the  stage  when  the  cigarettes  produced  have  been  passed  by  experts  as 
of  high-grade  quality.  The  Management  are  now  looking  for  a  suitable  name  with  which  to  brand 
these  cigarettes,  and  are  asking  the  help  of  the  public  in  this  direction   through  this  competition. 

Competitors  are  required  to  forward  suggestions  for  a  name  for  these  Hand-made  Cigarettes 
together  with  a  slogan. 

EXAMPLES:— NAME,  "Oxo." 

SLOGAN,  "Worth   a  guinea  a  box." 

Entries,  which   must  be  in   BLOCK  LETTERS,   must   be  addressed  to  : — 
The  Secretary, 

Competition  C.  Department, 

257,  Tottenham  Court  Road,   London,   W.I, 
not  later  than  6th  April,    1936. 

A   Prize  of  £10  is  offered  for  the  winning  suggestions. 

The  name  submitted  must  be  one  which  is  not  already  registered.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
will  be  final,  and  the  Management  reserve  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  winning  suggestions  at  their 
discretion. 

No  correspondence  can   be  entered   into  in  connection  with  this  Competition. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.l,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  PROOF-READER. 

By  LAU RANGE    R.  WATSON. 

*N  acquaintance,     speculating    on    my   work    as    a    proof-reader    of    Braille  books, 

^A  remarked  that  he  supposed  I  read  novels  all  day.     This  supposition,  optimistic 

I^k         to  the  point  of  obscurantism,  conjures  up  a  delightful  and  inaccurate  picture 

/     M       of  leisurely,  slightly  futile  days  spent  in  the  company  of  one's  favourite  story- 

/       M      teller.     The  truth — disobliging  as  ever — is  far  otherwise. 

M  W^  To  begin  with,  one  is  not  always  dealing  with  novels.     Probably  life  would 

-A.  J^be  nearly  intolerable   if  one   were.     One  may  be   called  upon   to   follow  the 

mystifying  arguments  of  a  scholarly  treatise  on  Plato's  Republic  or  to  accompany  one  of  those 
numerous  British  ladies  who,  intrepid  and  polyglottic  (there  is  also  a  variation  in  which  it  is 
essential  not  to  know  a  word  of  the  necessary  language),  journey  with  maximum  discomfort  in 
Bolivia  or  Turkestan.  A  life  of  Scarlatti  may  demand  attention  as  a  contrast  to  one  of  those 
ingenuous  little  hybrids  with  titles  like  :  Puma,  My  Pussy  and  Our  Hedgehog,  Hilda. 

Further,  the  unit  with  which  a  Braille  proof-reader  works  is  not  a  complete  book.  He 
handles  volumes  or  parts  of  volumes  which  are  frequently  only  small  fractions  of  the  entire 
work.  In  the  course  of  months,  or  perhaps  years,  one  will  doubless  have  read  several  books 
from  start  to  finish — as  one  might  complete  a  serial  in  a  paper  published  at  lengthy  and  irregular 
intervals — but  for  the  most  part  a  proof-reader  is  concerned  with  literary  fragments  :  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  book  or  a  slice  from  the  middle.  One  may  never  discover  the  date  of 
Scarlatti's  birth  or  know  whether  or  not  Puma  caught  that  mouse. 

The  fundamental  error  summarised  in  the  remark  quoted  above  is  to  be  found  in  the  use 
of  the  word  "  reading."  This  verb,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  connotation,  is  not  applicable  to 
our  work.     We  read  with  the  sole  object  of  finding  mistakes — that  is,  we  proof-read. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  consider  very  briefly  the  kind  of  error  for  which  the  proof- 
reader must  be  on  the  look-out.  But  before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  resolute 
and  painstaking  company  of  Braillists  to  whose  efforts  blind  people  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  large  selection  of  books  at  their  disposal.  After  the  years — too  many  for  flattering  com- 
putation— spent  at  my  job,  I  am  still  compelled  to  marvel  at  the  patience,  almost  fortitude, 
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with  which  this  noble  band  devotes  so  much 
of  its  time  (it  is  a  euphemism,  surely,  to  say 
leisure  ?)  to  the  transcription  of  books.  My 
admiration  increases  when  I  muse,  as  some- 
times I  do  in  self-induced  humility,  on  the 
extreme  improbability  of  my  ever  writing 
even  one  sheet  with  complete  accuracy  at 
the  first  attempt. 

The  errors  for  whose  detection  a  proof- 
reader must  be  on  the  alert  fall  broadly  into 
two  classes  :  those  that  arise  from  inaccurate 
transcription  and  those  resulting  from  a 
temporary  forgetting  or  confusing  of  the 
rules  of  Braille  or  the  appropriate  Braille 
symbol.  In  addition  he  must  devote  much 
attention  to  what  is  vaguely  termed  work- 
manship :  the  actual  formation  of  the  dots. 
Dots  which  are  originally  weak  and  broken 
will  ultimately  prove  a  considerable  hind- 
rance to  the  reader,  and  their  presence  in 
large  quantities  will  foreshadow  a  premature 
demise  for  the  book  in  which  they  occur. 

Faults  of  transcription  vary  from  the 
omission  of  passages  of  considerable  length 
to  the  misplacing  of  a  note  of  interrogation. 
Obviously,  the  surest  way  to  discover  such 
inaccuracies  is  to  check  the  Braille,  word  for 
word,  comma  for  comma,  with  the  printed 
text.  But  this  method  is  slow  and,  although 
on  occasions  it  must  be  adopted,  where 
large  numbers  of  volumes  have  to  be  dealt 
with  it  becomes  impracticable.  A  proof- 
reader must  rely  mainly  on  his  intuition  and 
experience,  taking  into  account  the  peculiari- 
ties and  mannerisms,  if  any  (and  there 
generally  are),  of  the  author  whose  work 
is  in  hand.  When  insoluble  problems  arise 
one  must,  of  necessity,  turn  to  the  print.  Not 
that  a  comparison  with  the  original  text 
always  removes  one's  difficulties.  Phrases, 
sentences  and  whole  paragraphs  meaningless 
as  the  debates  of  the  Bandar-log  or  ambiguous 
as  the  oracular  utterances  of  the  Pythoness 
are  often  to  be  encountered  in  the  letter- 
press. Recently  I  was  tempted  to  impute 
to  a  transcriber  engaged  on  Brailling  a  novel 
all  hot  from  a  much-respected  publishing 
house,  the  misdemeanour  of  having  on  five 
occasions  omitted  a  letter  from  a  word. 
Having  to  consult  the  print  in  another  con- 
nection I  was  saved  from  this  injustice  :  in 
each  case  the  word  was  one  letter  short. 
Confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  type- 
setters, not  inaccuracy,  has  been  the   tran- 


scriber's undoing.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
though  possibly  modesty  should  restrain  me 
from  saying  it,  that  the  reader  of  Braille  has 
often  fewer  textual  errors  with  which  to  be 
irritated  or  perplexed  than  has  the  reader  of 
present-cjay  first  editions. 

A  problem  with  which  the  proof-reader — ■ 
and  also,  of  course,  the  transcriber — is  con- 
stantly confronted  is  that  of  deciding  the 
best  means  of  representing  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  print  without  infringement 
of  the  rules  governing  Braille.  Frequently 
an  annotation  rather  than  a  perfect  tran- 
scription is  compulsory.  As  these  notes  are 
purely  personal  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  as  a  medium  for  translating  the 
printed  word,  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  Braille  rules  are  too  arbitrary,  too  in- 
elastic. Print  is  fluid,  susceptible  to  modi- 
fication and  the  changes  of  fashion  :  Stand- 
ard Braille,  at  least  when  correctly  written, 
is  rigid,  static,  concerned  with  the  letter  at 
the  expense  of  the  spirit. 

People  have  asked  me  from  time  to  time 
what  I  regard  as  the  necessary  mental 
equipment  for  a  proof-reader.  Broadly 
speaking  he  should  have  the  ability  to  con- 
centrate ;  a  good  general  knowledge  with  at 
least  a  smattering  of  several  languages  ;  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  medium  in  which 
he  is  working  and  a  good'  memory.  A 
catalogue  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
however,  has  little  value.  A  synthesis  of 
such  qualifications  might  easily  be  found  in 
someone  who  has  no  aptitude  for  this  parti: 
cular  job.  Probably  one  either  has  a 
flair  for  proof-reading  or  one  hasn't.  And 
for  the  rest,  the  paradox  current  in  most 
trades  and  professions  holds  good  :  the 
essential  qualification  for  a  successful  proof- 
reader is  the  experience  of  having  been  a 
proof-reader. 


Newcastie-Gateshead  Home  Trading  Society. — 

On  1st  April,  the  office  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Home  Trading  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  transferred  to  its  new  headquarters  at  the 
Sutherland  Memorial  Hall,  Jesmond  Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2,  to  which  address  all 
communications  should  be  sent.  The  new  tele- 
phone numbers  are  as  follows  :  Office  :  Jesmond 
1259  ;  Blind  Workers'  Depot  (Sale  Shop),  New- 
castle 21811. 
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Northern  Counties  Association  Resigns  from 
Union  of  Counties  Associations.— The  New 
Bea<  ON  is  informed  that  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
at  its  meeting  on  March  26th,  1936,  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"  That  as  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  this 
Association   to  continue  to  subscribe   to  the 
policy  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations, 
the    Executive    Committee    should    exercise 
the    authority    given    to    it    at    the    Annual 
Meeting  at  Preston  in  June,  1924,  and  subse- 
quently renewed,  to  resign  from   the    Union 
forthwith,  and  that  Union  be  informed  that 
the    Association    will    cease    membership    as 
from  March  31st,  1936." 
Increased  Domiciliary  Allowances  in  Lanark- 
shire.— The  Town  Council  of  Airdrie  in  Lanark- 
shire has  agreed  to  increase  the  scale  of  Domici- 
liary Allowances  of   the   Blind   in   its   area   as 
from  May  16th,   bringing  their  income  up   to 
27s.   6d.   per  week  ;    while  the  Town   Council 
of  Coatbridge  (an  adjoining  Burgh)  has  raised 
its    scale    to    25s.    per    week.     These    welcome 
increases   have    been    brought    about    in    great 
measure   through   the   personal   and  persistent 
efforts    of    the    Local    Representatives    of    the 
Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind. 

Other  Local  Authorities  in  the  South-west 
of  Scotland  have  been  approached  by  the 
Mission,  and  are  presently  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
also  increase  their  allowances  to  the  blind  in 
their  respective  districts. 

Coaching  by  Correspondence  for  Advanced 
Music  Examinations. — A  panel  of  qualified 
blind  musicians  has  been  formed  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of 
coaching  students  by  Braille  correspondence 
for  the  higher  musical  examinations.  Candi- 
dates desirous  of  entering  for  the  R.C.O.  dip- 
lomas or  for  the  Mus.Bac.  degree  of  the  different 
Universities,  whose  only  opportunity  for  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  work  of  the  Examina- 
tion is  by  correspondence,  should  apply  for 
a  list  of  the  N.LB.  Panel,  when  further  informa- 
tion of  fees,  etc.,  will  be  supplied. 

Opening  of  National  Library's  Reconstructed 
Premises. — The  reconstructed  premises  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  at  Westminster 
were  opened  on  Tuesday,  March  24th,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  M.P. 

Lord  Halifax,  who  was  to  have  performed 
the  opening  ceremony,  was  kept  away  by 
affairs  of  State,  and  Lord  Blanesburgh,  the 
chairman  of  the  Library,  was  also  at  the  last 
moment  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending. 


Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Vice-Chairman,  presided  ; 
he  said  that  the  reconstruction  and  equipment 
had  cost  £22,250.  The  new  buildings  had  been 
planned  to  house  250,000  volumes.  The  storage 
and  distribution  of  these  books  was  a  difficult 
undertaking. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  in  declaring  the  premises 
open,  reminded  his  audience  that,  as  Minister 
of  Health,  he  was  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  people  in  this  country,  and  that  as 
Postmaster-General  he  had  been  able  to  arrange 
postal  concessions  which  eased  the  Library's 
distribution  problems. 

The  great  genius  of  voluntary  effort  com- 
bined with  the  services  of  the  Local  Authorities 
all  helped  to  make  the  work  of  the  Library  a 
real  and  living  thing. 

Miss  Hazel  Winter  paid  a  moving  tribute 
to  the  Library,  saying  that  she  could  hardly 
imagine  the  dark  ages  before  the  Library 
and  its  facilities  had  been  available  to  those, 
who,  like  herself,  depended  upon  books  in 
Braille  type  for  their  reading  matter. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  dedicated  the 
building  to  the  service  of  the  blind  and  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  M.P. ,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Grants  and  Allowances  in  Workshops. — In  the 
House  of  Commons  last  month  Sir  Robert 
Young  (Newton,  Lab.)  asked  if  the  Minister  of 
Health  could  state  what  grants,  rates  of  pay, 
and  allowances  were  given  to  blind  men  working 
in  a  St.  Helens  workshop,  what  was  the  difference 
in  these  grants,  etc.,  to  men  making  potato 
hampers  as  distinct  from  other  baskets,  and 
whether  there  was  a  county  rate,  etc.,  differing 
from  those  paid  in  St.  Helens. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood. — I  am  sending  the  hon. 
member  a  statement  setting  out  the  payments 
which  I  understand  the  St.  Helens  and  District 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  undertake 
to  make  to  blind  persons  employed  in  their 
workshop.  The  statement  shows  that  there  is  a 
special  provision  for  hampers,  etc.,  made  in 
brown  willow,  which  include  potato  hampers. 
The  rates  of  payment  in  this  workshop  are  the 
same  whether  the  persons  employed  are  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  borough  or  in  the  county.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  general  county  scale  of 
payment. 

Sir  Robert  Young  also  asked  whether  blind 
persons  who  were  employed  in  workshops  under 
county  or  borough  control  paid  for  national 
health  and  unemployment  insurance  :  whether 
home  workers  also  paid  for  the  same  insurances, 
and,  if  not,  would  he  state  for  what  reason. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood. — The  conditions  under 
which   blind  persons   are   provided   with   work 
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vary  widely,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  lion. 
member  would  send  me  details  of  any  particular 
cases  he  may  have  in  mind.  Blind  persons 
employed  in  workshops  are  usually  employed 
under  a  contract  of  service,  and,  if  so,  are 
insurable  both  for  health  and  pensions  and  for 
unemployment.  Those  employed  as  outworkers, 
but  not  under  contract  of  service,  are  insurable 
for  health  and  pensions,  but  not  for  unemploy- 
ment ;  while  those  who  themselves  sell  the 
completed  work,  with  or  without  help  from  a 
marketing  scheme,  are  in  the  position  of  traders, 
and  are  not  normally  insurable  under  either 
scheme. 

Sir  Robert  Young  further  asked  whether  blind 
persons  employed  in  workshops  controlled  by 
the  boroughs  and  county  authorities  of  Lanca- 
shire paid  for  National  Health  and  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits,  whether  this  was 
compulsory  for  such  workers  in  all  cases, 
whether  such  persons,  if  unable  to  attend  the 
workshops  through  sickness  or  bad  weather, 
had  deductions  made  from  their  pay  or  grants, 
and,  if  so,  were  these  deductions  made  for  single 
days,  and  what  was  the  amount  so  deducted. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood. — Blind  persons  employed 
in  workshops  under  a  contract  of  service  are 
compulsorily  insurable  for  health  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  question  of  payment  for  periods  of 
temporary  absence  depends  on  the  rules  of  the 
particular  workshop.  If  the  hon.  member  will 
inform  me  of  any  case  he  has  in  mind  I  shall  be 
happy  to  make  inquiries. 

Questions  on  Guide  Dogs. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  last  month  Col.  J.  Sandeman  Allen 
(Birkenhead,  West)  asked  the  Minister  of 
Pensions  if  he  was  aware  that  at  New  Brighton 
there  was  a  centre  for  the  training  of  guide  dogs 
for  the  blind  and  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  these  dogs  for  blind 
ex-Servicemen . 

Sir  James  Blindell  (for  Mr.  Hudson)  in  reply 
said  that  he  knew  of  the  centre  but  he  was 
informed  that  the  Ministry  had  no  fund  to  give 
such  assistance.  It  could  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  a  special  weekly  allowance  in  addition 
to  the  pension  was  provided  in  all  cases  of  total 
blindness  needing  constant  attendance.  Having 
regard  to  the  traffic  conditions  to-day,  this  was 
considered  to  be  more  suitable  assistance. 

Colonel  Allen  asked  if  the  Minister  of  Transport 
would  endeavour  to  make  arrangements  with  all 
public  transport  organisations  that  a  blind 
man's  guide  dog,  accompanying  a  blind  man, 
should  be  carried  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Hore-Belisha  replied  that,  considering 
the  multiplicity  of  transport  organisations  in  the 
country,  he  did  not  see  how  it  would  be  practic- 
able to  make  such  an  arrangement. 


Col.  Allen  then  asked  if  the  Minister  was  aware 
that  the  railway  companies  took  a  human  guide 
free,  but  charged  for  a  dog. 

Mr.  Hore-Belisha  replied  that  he  hesitated  to 
express  an  opinion  on  matters  outside  his  control, 
but  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  make  the 
arrangement  suggested. 

Hearing    Aids    For    the    Deaf    Blind.— The 

Northern  Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  to  make  grants  towards  the  cost  of  providing 
hearing  aids  for  deaf-blind  persons. 

The  Association's  general  committee  approved 
a  resolution  to  this  effect  in  Bradford  on  26th 
March.  As  a  result,  local  authorities  are  to  be 
notified  that  where  it  appears  after  examination 
that  a  hearing  aid  would  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  deaf-blind  person  concerned,  the  Associa- 
tion would,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
North  Regional  Consultative  Committee,  make 
a  grant  towards  the  purchase  of  appliance 
prescribed.  The  grant  would  not  exceed  a  third 
of  the  cost  of  the  appliance. 

Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph  explained  that  these 
appliances  cost  from  £20  to  £30  each.  It  might 
be  rather  a  tall  order  in  some  cases  to  get  the 
local  authority  to  see  that  it  should  spend  £30 
on  an  appliance  for  one  individual.  To  encourage 
this  provision,  therefore,  the  Association  was 
offering  to  foot  the  bill  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
of  the  cost.  They  hoped  that  in  the  light  of  that 
experience,  authorities  would  see  how  well 
worth  their  While  it  was  to  provide  the  appliances 
from  public  funds. 

St.  Dunstan's  "  Comes  01  Age."— St. 
Dunstan's  "  came  of  age  "  on  26th  March. 
On  26th  March,  1915,  16  men  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  mansion  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  and  from  that  house  during  the 
last  21  years  some  2,000  war-blinded  men  have 
passed  out  into  a  new  life,  equipped  for  the 
"  conquest  of  blindness."  "  Learning  to  be 
blind  "  was  the  keynote  of  the  idea  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  mind  of  its  founder,  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  In  his  own  words  :  "  The 
main  idea  that  animated  me  in  establishing  a 
hostel  for  the  blinded  soldiers  was  that  the 
sightless  men  after  being  discharged  from 
hospital  might  come  into  the  little  world  where 
the  things  which  blind  men  cannot  do  were 
forgotten,  and  where  everyone  was  concerned 
with  what  blind  men  can  do.  And  so  the  idea 
developed  itself  of  a  hostel  where  they  could 
learn  to  be  blind." 

The  men  nobly  responded  to  the  idea,  and  it 
is  they  who  have  created  and  maintained 
the  "  spirit  "  of  St.  Dunstan's.  "  The 
leaders  of  St.  Dunstan's  " — to  quote  the 
St.  Dunstan's  Review — "  have  both  guided  and 
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guarded  that  spirit  with  wisdom,"  and  in 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  successor  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's 
have  had  leaders  worthy  of  them. 

Blind  Shorthand  Typist  in  Big  London  Firm — 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  a  blind  shorthand  typist  (a 
man)  in  the  London  offices  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son.  He  has  passed  all  his  secretarial 
examinations  "  with  distinction." 

Presentation  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate.— Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate's  55  years'  service  for  the  blind  of  Bradford 
and  elsewhere  was  recognised  last  month  by  the 
presentation  to  him  of  an  illuminated  address 
recording  the  appreciation  of  the  Northern 
Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Flanagan  in  the  City  Council  chamber  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

About  70  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Jonas  Pearson),  who 
said  Bradford  was  noted  for  its  great  interest  in 
blind  people,  and  when  he  referred  to  names 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priestman,  Mr. 
Tate,  Mr.  Flanagan,  Mr.  Day,  and  others 
interested  in  blind  welfare,  they  would  realise 
that  Bradford  had  for  a  long  time  been  associated 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  people. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  in  moving  the  resolution 
contained  in  the  illuminated  address,  said  some 
of  them  had  had  reason  to  differ  from  Mr.  Tate 
on  the  method  of  financing  blind  welfare 
schemes.  Mr.  Tate  had  the  view  that  those 
who  believed  in  municipal  and  communal 
responsibility  had  not  got  the  right  hang  of  the 
thing.  He  was  still  of  that  opinion,  but  on  the 
really  fine  services  applicable  to  the  blind  there 
was  absolute  unanimity. 
Mr.  A.  Siddall  seconded. 
Mr.  Tate,  returning  thanks,  said  as  an 
association  they  owed  much  to  the  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  of  Miss  Heywood,  who  for 
many  years  worked  quietly  in  a  back  slum  of 
Manchester.  He  said  that  if  they  could  take 
pains  enough,  they  could  so  educate  the  blind 
that  there  would  not  be  one  Helen  Keller  but 
many. 

"  The  service  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  rendering  to  the  blind  has  never  been  financial ; 
I  have  always  regarded  that  as  a  merely 
secondary  matter.  What  I  have  set  myself  to 
discover  is  the  personality  and  the  possibilities, 
the  capacity  and  the  aptitude — to  find  the  soul, 
and  develop  that.  Everything  else  must 
naturally  follow." 

In  the  illuminated  address,  the  Association 
recorded  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  this 
Association  does  hereby  place  on  record  its  deep 


appreciation  of  the  valuable  sevices  rendered  to 
the  blind  by  one  of  its  foundation  members, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J. P.,  during  the  period  of  over 
55  years,  the  devotion  he  has  always  shown  to 
the  welfare  of  all  blind  persons,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  has  at  all  times  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association."  The  address  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Flanagan  as  chairman,  Dr. 
G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  vice-chairman,  Mr.  W. 
Whitehead,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Challinor, 
secretary. 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the   Blind. — 

At  the  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind  held  on  Tuesday, 
24th  March,  in  Nottingham,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  F.  Guy  Wardle)  had  the  unusual,  mournful 
duty  of  moving  resolutions  of  condolence  in 
connection  with  the  loss  the  Institution 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Armitage,  J. P.,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  38  years,  including  22  years  as 
Honorary  Treasurer  ;  Dr.  A.  R.  Tweedie,  who 
had  been  Honorary  Laryngologist  and  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Institution  for  26  years  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Aspinall,  who  had  been  foreman  of 
the  Institution  Brush  Department  for  21  years. 
The  Committee  also  took  leave  of  Miss  Fletcher, 
who  was  resigning  her  position  as  Head  Mistress 
of  the  Girls'  Technical  Training  Department 
after  23  years'  service,  and  of  Miss  Shipley,  who 
had  been  Matron  of  the  Clarendon  Street  Hostel 
since  its  opening  10  years  ago,  when  presenta- 
tions were  made  from  the  Committee. 

At  the  invitation  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  Miss 
Shipley,  the  staff,  pupils,  and  former  pupils 
were  entertained  to  a  social  evening  at  Marsden's 
Cafe,  at  which  there  was  whist,  dancing  and 
songs. 

A  presentation  of  an  electric  standard  lamp 
to  each  of  the  hostesses  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  assembly  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  (Mr.  M.  Priestley). 

New  Workshops  at  Luton. — The  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  of  the  Bedfordshire  County 
Council  has  accepted  a  tender  for  a  little  over 
£7,000  to  construct  the  new  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  Leicester  Road,  Luton.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  workshops  will  be  finished  in  three 
months. 

Pastime  Centre  for  Blind  at  Battersea. — A  new 

pastime  centre  for  the  blind  was  opened  last 
month  at  Ascension  Hall,  Battersea,  by  the 
Mayor  of  Battersea,  Councillor  A.  G.  Prichard. 
It  will  be  used  by  the  unemployable  blind  of 
the  district  who  will  meet  once  a  week  and  will 
be  taught  various  handicrafts  by  qualified 
teachers. 

At  the  opening,  Mrs.  A.  Keeling,  Vice- 
Chairman     of     the     London     County     Council 
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Committee  for  the  Blind,  said  that  increasing 
work  was  being  done  by  the  L.C.G.  to  prevent 
blindness,  and  that  last  year  not  a  single  baby 
was  born  blind  in  London.  But  more  people 
were  afflicted  with  blindness  later  in  life  and 
appeared  on  the  register,  and  centres  such  as 
that  at  Battersea  gave  them  a  chance  of  doing 
something  useful  and  an  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse. 

Fire  at  London  Association  for  the  Blind. — 
Seventy  blind  men  were  led  to  safety  from  the 
top  floor  of  a  three-storey  building  when  fire 
broke  out  on  6th  April  at  the  workshop  of  the 
London  Association  for  the  Blind  in  Peckham 
Road,  S.E. 

The  men  had  just  gone  from  the  workshop  to 
the  tea-room  when  smoke  was  seen  coming  from 
below.  Mr.  T.  Mullins,  joint  manager  of  the 
workshop,  blew  his  whistle  and  the  blind  men 
immediately  carried  out  their  fire  drill. 

"  There  was  no  panic,  because  our  lire  drill  is 


well  rehearsed,"  said  Mr.  Mullins.  "  When  I  got 
the  warning  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tea-room 
and  blew  my  whistle. 

"  In  this  way  they  were  quickly  got  to- 
gether and  escorted  by  12  sighted  workers  to 
the  street." 

Service  Medals. — Four  thousand  service 
medals  have  just  been  issued  in  Great  Britain 
this  week.  They  are  bronze  and  of  handsome  de- 
sign, and  they  bear  the  model  of  a  man,  sightless, 
and  led  by  an  Alsatian.  For  these  are  not 
rewards  for  members  of  some  warring  army  but 
recognition  of  essential  social  work,  well  done. 
The  recipients  will  be  dogs  and  so  it  is  fitting 
that  the  medals  should  be  issued  by  the  Tail- 
Waggers'  Club.  The  lucky  dogs  are  those  whose 
owners  have  collected  ten  or  more  shillings  to 
provide  trained  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind — a 
tribute  that  cannot  be  purchased  but  that  can 
be  earned. 


BROADCAST   TALKS   ON  VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL    SERVICES 


The  following  announcement,  of  interest  to 
all  engaged  in  social  services,  is  made  in 
The  Listener,  1st  April  : — 

"  Imagine  that  some  epidemic  of  laziness 
or  boredom  made  everyone  who  was  engaged 
in  doing  voluntary  social  work  suddenly  give 
it  up — local  council,  hospital,  boys'  club,  or 
whatever  it  may  be — what  would  be  the 
result  in  your  town  or  village  ?  Would 
things  go  on  much  as  before,  or  would  you 
find  that  these  voluntary  social  services 
meant  much  more  to  the  life  of  the  country 
than  was  ever  suspected  ?  These  talks  will 
be  an  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  volun- 
tary service  and  to  estimate  its  part  in  our 
national  life  to-day.  Something,  too,  will  be 
said  of  the  motives  which  make  people  give 
up  their  time  and  energy  to  work  of  this  sort. 

"  In  the  Spring  twelve  talks  were  broad- 
cast on  the  Public  Social  Services,  and  they 

A  Blind 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
Observer,  5th  April  : — 

Sir, — It  is  recorded  that  on  April  2nd,  1744, 
Michael  Clancy,  a  blind  doctor  and  a  play- 
wright, was  given  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  on  which  occasion  he  played  the 
part  of  the  blind  prophet  Teresias  in  the  tragedy 
of  Oedipus. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  time  that 
a  blind  actor  played  the  part  of  a  blind  character 
on  the  stage  in  England, 
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will  be  linked  up  with  the  present  series. 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  are  : 
Why  are  some  things  done  by  the  State  and 
some  by  voluntary  societies  ?  How  much  do 
the  statutory  services  owe  to  voluntary 
pioneers  ?  Have  the  two  methods  of  pro- 
viding services  different  spheres  of  activity  ? 
What  overlapping  is  there,  and  what  at- 
tempts at  co-ordination  are  made  ? 

Here    are    the    titles    of    the    talks    (7.30 
to  8  p.m.)  : — 
Apr.  23.  W.  McG.  Eagar  :  The  Scope  of  the 

Voluntary  Social  Services. 
Apr.  30.  C.  H.  Blakiston  :  The  History  of 

the  Voluntary  Social  Services. 
May    7.  Dr.   H.  A.   Mess  :  An  Analysis  of 

Motives. 
May  14.  W.  McG.  Eagar  :  Organisation. 
May  21.  W.  McG.  Eagar  :  The  Relationship 

of  Voluntary  to  Statutory  Services. 

Actor. 

The  performance  is  said  to  have  brought 
Clancy  to  the  notice  of  George  II,  who  granted 
him  a  life  pension  out  of  the  privy  purse  of  £40 
a  year. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  refer  me  to  a  contemporary  record  of  these 
matters. — Yours,  etc., 

T.  Percy  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

11,  Fitzwilliam  Place,  Dublin. 
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UNION   OF   COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 


THE    General    Meeting    of    the    Union 
Council,    postponed    from    November, 
1935,    was    held    on    Thursday,    12th 
March,      1936,      at      Clothworkers'      Hall, 
Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the 
morning  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss 
which  blind  welfare  work  had  sustained 
through  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  F.  R. 
Lovett,  and  the  meeting  stood  in  deference 
to  his  memory. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Co-ordination  of 
Blind  Welfare  "   the  meeting  received  the 
report  of  an  interview  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  and  of  the  Negotiating 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  Joint-Com- 
mittee's  Scheme   for   the   reorganisation   of 
voluntary  associations  for  the  blind  as  it 
affected  national  bodies,  and  considered  the 
recommendation    of    the    Executive    Com- 
mittee   thereon.      Considerable     discussion 
took  place  on  the  recommendation,  which 
was  formulated  in  the  following  terms  : — 
That  the  Union  in  co-operation  with  any 
or  all  of  the  other  National  Bodies  set 
out  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,   first,   its   objections   to   the 
Scheme    promulgated    by    the    Joint 
Committee   of   the    County   Councils 
Association    and   the   Association   of 
Municipal   Corporations    for    the    re- 
organisation of  National  Work  for  the 
Blind  ;  and,  second,  its  own  plan  for 
the     establishment     of     a     National 
General  Council  as  a  consultative  and 
advisory  body,  and  that  the  Union 
further  seek   an   interview  with  the 
Minister  in  order  that  it  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  amplifying  its  Memo- 
rial if  required. 
An  amendment  to  this  resolution  was  pro- 
posed and  seconded,  and  on  being  put   to 
the  vote  was  lost,  14  voting  in  favour  and 
29     against.       The     amendment     was     as 
follows  : — 

That  the  Union  is  prepared  further  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  national 
body     based     on     a      reconstituted 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  present  national  bodies 
remain  in  existence  to  perform  the 
specific  functions  for  which  they  were 
constituted. 

2.  The  reconstitution  and  reorga- 
nisation of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  to  be  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  National  Bodies. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  moved 
from  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  carried  by  34  votes  to  14. 

A  report  on  the  present  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  redistribution  of  regional  areas 
was  received,  followed  by  reports  on  the  work 
of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  " 
Fund  and  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com- 
mittee. In  connection  with  the  latter  the 
Secretary  stated  that  there  was  every  hope 
that  the  Committee's  most  important  Report 
would  be  ready  for  publication  shortly  after 
Easter. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  Circular  1520  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  on  Illumination  of 
Test  Types  (a  copy  of  this  circular  has  already 
appeared  in  the  February,  1936,  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon). 

The  afternoon  Session  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Talking  Books  and  the  Report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Unemployable  Blind.  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  M.P.,  whose  name  appeared 
on  the  Agenda  Paper  as  the  Speaker  on 
"  Talking  Books  "  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's,  was 
regrettably  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances  and  his  place  was 
kindly  taken  at  short  notice  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  a  member  of  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee,  of  which  Sir  Ian  Fraser  is  Chair- 
man. Dr.  Whitfield's  talk  was  greatly 
appreciated  and  has  been  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  sepa- 
rately from  the  full  Report  of  the  General 
Meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  representing  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  read  a 
thoughtful    and    interesting    paper    on    the 
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Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Un- 
employable Blind,  which  was  followed  by 
discussion. 

Arising  out  of  the  Council's  consideration 
of  this  matter  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  nem.  con. 

That,  with  reference  to  paragraph  16  of 
the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's Sub-Committee  on  the  Un- 
employable Blind,  the  Minister  of 
Health  be  requested  to  introduce  such 
legislation  as  will  permit  of  the  re- 


duction   of    the    age    from    fifty    to 
forty    years   for   the    receipt    of    an 
Old  Age  Pension  in  the  case  of  Blind 
Persons. 
During  the  luncheon  interval  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company  was 
moved  and  carried  unanimously,  to  which 
the  Chairman,  as  Master  of  the  Company, 
responded.     A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man for  presiding  at  the  meeting  and  at  the 
luncheon  was  also  proposed  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.— On  this 
and  the  opposite  page  are  photographs  of  the 
new  building  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  of  the  Helen  Keller  Memorial  Room. 
In  the  President's  Report  for  1935,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel  says  :  "  For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  all  the  departments  of  the  Foundation 
have  been  assembled  under  one  roof.  The 
building  was  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  organization.  Ample  room 
has  been  provided  for  all  of  our  activities, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  efficiency  of  our  work  has 
been  materially  increased.  With  the  possession 
of  a  building  of  our  own,  the  Foundation  has 
acquired  an  individuality  which  we  believe  will 
be  better  understood  by  our  contributors  and 
other  friends — especially  when  they  visit  our 
quarters. 


New  Building  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


"  The  building  represents  the  gift  of  a  friend  ; 
the  furnishings  were  also  provided  through  a 
special  gift  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  building 
as  it  stands  complete  has  in  no  way  diminished 
the  resources  held  by  the  Foundation  for  its 
activities  in  serving  the  Blind." 

In  the  Helen  Keller  Memorial  Room,  the 
words  in  the  panel  over  the  bust  of  Helen 
Keller — "  While  they  were  saying  among  them- 
selves it  can  not  be  done  it  was  done  " — are 
quoted  from  one  of  Helen  Keller's  writings. 

A    New    American    Braille    Magazine. — The 

first  issue  of  a  new  bi-monthly  Braille  magazine, 
"  Forward  Day  by  Day,"  appeared  in  February, 
1936.  It  is  published  by  the  Forward  Move- 
ment Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chuich,  printed  at  the  Clovernook  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  6990 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Mt. Healthy, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  from 
where  it  may  be  obtained, 
and  is  of  a  purely  religious 
and  devotional  character, 
containing  Bible  readings  and 
meditations  for  the  Church 
Year. 

Two  American  "Fireworks" 
Bills.  —  Lewis  H.  Cams, 
managing  director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
York  City,  urges  public 
support  for  two  bills  introduced 
recently  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  by  Assembly- 
man Matthew  J.  McLaughlin 
of  The  Bronx.  One  of  the  bills 
prohibits  the  sale  of  fireworks 
to  persons  under  21  years  of 
age;  the  other  bill  authorizes 
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municipalities  to  permit 
"  competent  persons  "  to 
exhibit  a  display  of  fireworks 
when  a  bond  is  posted  as 
financial  protection  for  those 
who  may  be  injured. 

"  While  these  bills  are  not 
ideal,"  said  Mr.  Carris,  "they 
represent  real  progress  toward 
the  elimination  of  fireworks 
accidents.  If  enacted  and 
enforced,  they  should  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect.  The 
National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  would 
advocate  even  F  stronger 
measures.  We  believe  that 
the  sale  of  fireworks  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  to  all 
except  experts  on  pyrotechnics. 

"  Every  season  about  50 
persons  throughout  the  United 
States  lose  the  sight  of  one 
eye  or  both,  and  another 
500  receive  minor  injuries 
from  fireworks." 

British  Travelling  Facilities 
Blind. — Following  representations  made  in 
France  by  the  Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre 
for  special  facilities  for  blind  persons  travelling 
to  England,  the  Southern  Railway  has 
announced  that  it  will  make  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  fare  for  the  Channel  crossing 
and  the  railway  journey  in  England  to  all  war- 
blinded  men  and  also  to  the  civilian  blind. 
Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
concession  must  apply  to  the  Southern  Railway, 
11  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  Paris. 

Imperial. 
Pensions     for     the     Canadian     Blind.— The 

Canadian  Government  is  in  favour  of  paying 
an  old-age  pension  to  blind  persons  reaching 
the  age  of  40,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Dunning,  Minister 
of  Finance,  announced  last  month  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons. 

A  private  member's  resolution  urging  the 
Government  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
this  step  was  passed  subsequently  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Dunning  said  that  he  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Government  would  introduce  the 
measure  this  session,  and  declared  that  it  would 
need  careful  financing  to  avoid  new 
commitments. 

Pensions  for  the  South  African  Blind- 
Pensions  for  all  necessitous  white  and  coloured 
blind  persons  over  19  are  forecast  in  the  Blind 
Persons    Bill.     The    Minister    of    Labour    and 


The  Helen  Keller  Memorial  Room  at  the  American  Foundation. 


Social  Welfare  (Mr.  Fourie)  is  in  charge.  The 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  appointed  under  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Act,  is  required  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  blind  persons  applying  for 
registration  and  able  to  produce  a  certificate 
signed  by  one  of  a  panel  of  doctors  framed 
under  the  Act.  Such  registered  persons  will 
become  entitled  to  maximum  pensions  of 
£36  a  year  for  white  persons  and  £24  a  year  for 
coloured  persons,  provided  the  pension  granted 
does  not  bring  up  the  person's  total  income  to 
more  than  £64  or  £48  a  year  respectively. 
The  Commissioner  is  instructed,  in  assessing 
income  or  means,  not  to  take  into  account 
more  than  half  of  the  earnings  of  such  persons. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Malabar  Coast,  S.  India. 

— This  school,  which  was  opened  at  Kunnam- 
kulam  in  August,  1934,  by  an  Indian  gentleman, 
Mr.  K.  T.  Matthew,  now  has  seven  pupils,  all 
of  whom  come  from  poor  families,  and  are  given 
free  tuition,  board  and  lodging.  The  school 
receives  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  Cochin, 
but  otherwise  is  run  at  Mr.  Matthew's  expense. 
There  is  one  teacher,  trained  at  the  Palamcottah 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  the  school  is  at 
present  housed  in  a  building  belonging  to  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  which  is  lent  free.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  eventually  have  a  building  of  its  own,  but 
for  financial  reasons  this  is  not  possible  at 
present.  All  instruction  is  given  in  Malayalam, 
and  as  there  is  no  other  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  Malayalam  speaking  area  all  books  have  to 
be  prepared  on  the  spot. 
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CENTRAL  MARKETING  IN  LONDON 

United   London   Workshops   for  the   Blind  (Sales)    Limited 


1  COMPANY  under  the  above 
^^  name  has  just  been   formed 

/  M  with  the  obj  ect  of  handling  the 
L  M  sales  of  baskets,  brushes,  mats 
/  M  and  bedding  produced  by 
i  ^L     London    workshops    for    the 

-Jk.  J^, blind.    At  the  time  of  writing 

the  London  Association,  the  Swiss  Cottage, 
the  Waterloo  Road  and  the  Greenwich  Work- 
shops are  participating  in  the  scheme,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  Workshops  will  shortly 
be  joining  it. 

The  formation  of  this  Company  is  the 
climax  of  a  series  of  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  going  on  for  several 
years  past  and  which  were  originated  by  the 
position  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
basket  trade  in  London,  where  acute  compe- 
tition between  blind  workshops  themselves 
had  reduced  prices  to  a  level  which  could  not 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  is  mainly  concerned  with  baskets, 
in  the  production  of  which,  on  a  large  scale, 
five  London  workshops  are  engaged.  It  will 
also  deal,  however,  with  mats,  brushes  and 
bedding,  which  can  be  conveniently  mar- 
keted by  the  same  organisation  that  is  dealing 
with  baskets,  although  competition  in  these 
lines  between  workshops  is  by  no  means  so 
acute.  Knitwear  and  hand  weaving  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  scheme,  because  it  is  felt 
that  these  industries  present  many  problems 
peculiar  to  each  institution  engaged  in 
them  and  also  because  sales  of  knitted 
and  woven  goods  are  made  to  a  clientele 
quite  distinct  from  that  interested  in  the 
articles  in  which  the  new  company  will  deal. 
The  new  company  does  not  propose  to  dis- 
turb distribution  of  existing  turnover  amongst 
the  participating  workshops,  although,  of 
course,  it  will  be  possible  to  allocate  orders 
of  certain  types  of  goods  to  those  workshops 
best  adapted  for  their  production. 

Apart  from  the  more  obvious  advantages  of 
economies  which  can  be  effected  by  elimina- 
ting overlapping  selling  organisations,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  eliminating  of  interworkshop 
competition  will  result  in  a  rise  of  the  general 
price  level  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  all.    The 
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centralisation  of  selling  in  the  hands  of  the 
single  organisation  will  also  make  possible  a 
properly  organised  combing  of  the  market 
for  new  business,  which  will  be  distributed 
amongst  the  participating  workshops  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  capacity  and  need. 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  new  com- 
pany may  lead  eventually  to  some  reorgani- 
sation of  production.  It  is  felt  that  one  of 
the  immediate  results  will  be  a  tendency  to  a 
higher  level  of  quality,  since  no  workshop 
would  care  to  be  in  the  position  of  not  sharing 
in  the  increased  business  accruing  because 
the  necessary  standard  of  quality  could  not 
be  reached. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  central  pur- 
chasing of  raw  material,  which  should  result 
in  more  economic  buying  and  in  standardisa- 
tion of  qualities. 

Facilities  for  dealing  with  large  contracts  or 
with  emergency  orders  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  new  arrangement  and,  as  an 
instance  of  this,  a  recent  case  may  be  cited ; 
295  laundry  hampers  were  required  to  be  de- 
livered at  very  short  notice,  a  requirement 
which  sighted  manufacturers  were  not  able  to 
satisfy.  The  new  company  distributed  the 
business  between  three  workshops,  and  the 
goods  were  delivered  within  the  specified 
time. 

Although  the  present  operations  of  the 
company  are  restricted  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  objects  before  mentioned,  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  it  has  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  engage  in  any  normal 
commercial  transaction,  and  its  future  ex- 
pansion will  not  be  limited  in  any  way  by  its 
constitution. 

The  United  London  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  (Sales),  Ltd.,  began  operating  on  the 
30th  March.  It  has  offices  at  47,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1,  and  the  manager  is  Mr.  G.  G. 
Ward. 

The  scheme  constitutes  an  experiment  in  the 
right  direction  and  its  results  will  be  awaited 
with  keen  interest  by  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  other  cities.  Every  step  taken  by  work- 
shops for  the  blind  in  the  promotion  of  sales- 
manship and  high  standards  of  quality  is  a 
direct  advantage  to  blind  handicraftsmen. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

By  V.   VULLIAMY. 

The  following  paper   was  given   by  Miss  V.    Vulliamy  (School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 

and  Hampstead  School  of  Physical  Education)  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  recently 

at  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  King's  Manor,  York. 


(Concluded. 


SOCIAL  activities  should  play  a 
more  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  adolescent  ;  country  dancing, 
play  production,  scouting,  guiding, 
hiking,  camping,  and  perhaps  suit- 
able keep-fit  classes.  The  child  at 
this  age  becomes  a  more  useful  and 
responsible  member  of  the  home  circle.  He 
should  learn  to  take  his  part  in  the  work  of 
the  house,  whether  it  may  be  gardening,  dig- 
ging in  the  allotments,  or  turning  the  mangle. 
If  sufficient  exercise  is  not  available,  the 
sedentary  worker  may  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  "  daily  dozen,"  just  to  keep  his  joints 
supple  and  his  body  fit.  I  will  give  you  a 
sample  daily  dozen  suitable  for  the  adolescent 
and  the  young  adult  : — 

1.  Easy  deep  breathing  in  front  of  open  window. 

2.  Arm  stretching  obliquely  up  and  down. 

3.  Standing,  alternate  knee  upbending  and  back 
stretching,  upbending  and  down. 

4.  Cross  leg  sitting,  trunk  alternate  twisting. 

5.  General  correcting  position — stooping  and  raising 
to  flatten  back  against  corner. 

6.  Stride  standing,  trunk  rolling. 

7.  Sitting,  head  backward  dropping,  chin  indrawing, 
and  head  lifting. 

8.  Standing,  quick  side  flexion. 

9.  Standing,  single  arm  circling. 

10.  Springing  (of  various  kinds). 

11.  Slow  heel  raising  and  sinking  with  raised  instep. 

12.  Easy  breathing. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  group,  the 
young  adult.  His  outlook  is  quite  different 
again.  His  growth  is  complete,  his  occupa- 
tion skills  are  learnt,  he  is  a  wage  earner 
with  a  responsible  position,  and  his  work 
occupies  most  of  his  time.  At  this  stage 
work  postures  become  of  increasing  im- 
portance, and  here  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  suggestions,  although  my  knowledge  of 
blind  workers  is  limited,  and  I  am  open  to 
correction. 

In  basketry  the  position  usually  taken  is 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  legs  stretched  in 
front.  The  legs  are  therefore  out  of  action, 
and  it  is  chiefly  the  arms  that  are  employed. 
It  seems  advisable  that  these  basket  workers 


should  take  such  exercise  as  walking  and 
country  dancing  for  their  form  of  enjoyment 
and  also  as  a  corrective. 

In  circular  machine  knitting  a  stooping 
and  sometimes  a  crooked  posture  is  fre- 
quently adopted  by  the  workers.  This  could 
often  be  avoided  if  the  feet  were  supported, 
the  chair  and  machine  adjusted  to  the  right 
height,  and  the  weight  kept  between  the 
knees  instead  of  at  one  side.  I  once  visited 
a  workshop  where  the  knitters  were  singing 
at  their  work.  This  seemed  an  excellent 
plan,  not  only  for  the  obvious  enjoyment, 
but  also  as  a  corrective  for  cramped  chest 
positions.  In  connection  with  flat  machine 
knitting,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
machine  should  be  at  the  right  height,  so 
that  the  shoulders  need  not  be  raised,  nor 
the  back  rounded.  The  feet  also  should 
not  be  in  a  too  wide  stride  position. 

In  shoe  making,  the  shoe  in  some  cases 
is  fixed  by  being  pressed  against  the  chest 
or  costal  angle.  This  is  liable  to  cause 
indigestion,  and  to  aggravate  some  chest 
deformities.  The  better  plan  is  fixture  by 
a  leather  strap. 

There  are  many  forms  of  back  deformities 
associated  with  typing,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  can  be  prevented  if  the  machine  and 
chair  are  adjusted  to  the  worker. 

Passing  on  from  work  occupation,  we  come 
to  the  recreational  activities  of  the  young 
worker.  These  are  usually  of  a  social  order, 
and  it  is  therefore  very  advisable  to  find 
clubs  or  societies  that  the  young  people  can 
join  —  gymnastic  clubs,  athletic  clubs, 
dramatic,  camping  and  rambling  clubs. 
If  these  are  not  available,  there  are  still  the 
individual  sports,  such  as  rowing,  skating, 
swimming,  dancing  or  hiking.  I  expect  there 
may  also  be  special  hobbies  of  which  I  am 
not  aware. 

Lastly  we  come  to  middle  age — the 
active  people  over  forty.     Here  your  work 
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is  much  more  difficult,  as  you  have  to  deal 
with  people  who  are  set  in  body  and  more 
or  less  in  mind,  and  whose  attitude  towards 
exercise  is  frequently  indifference.  They  no 
longer  have  any  appetite  for  movement.  In 
fact,  with  older  workers  it  is  a  vicious  circle, 
for  the  less  exercise  they  have  the  less  they 
want,  and  the  more  they  need.  Yet  moderate 
exercise  at  this  age  is  most  imperative  for 
health,  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  disabilities 
knock  at  the  door  ;  obesity,  sluggish  liver, 
indigestion,  all  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary. 
This  is  the  age  for  discipline  and  the  daily 
dozen. 

When  I  was  visiting  some  of  the  workshops 
a  few  years  ago,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  older  workers 
looked  erect,  active  and  healthy.  Many 
had  round  backs,  crooked  shoulders,  swollen 
legs,  flat  feet,  thick  ankles,  and  yet  I  feel 
sure  that  most  of  these  deformities  were 
largely  due  to  bad  posture,  poor  muscle 
tone,  and  lack  of  early  training,  and  were 
therefore  preventable. 

After  forty  years  of  age  most  blind  workers 
have  their  own  hobbies,  which  probably 
call  for  a  milder  form  of  exertion,  but  some 
may  yet  be  keen  on  such  exercises  as  rowing, 
swimming,  hiking,  and  gardening.  Failing 
these  it  is  most  advisable  that  a  daily  walk 
should  take  their  place.  A  daily  dozen  also 
may  be  useful,  in  some  cases,  and  I  will 
therefore  give  you  a  sample  table  of 
exercises  : — 

1.  Easy  deep  breathing  in  front  of  window. 

2.  Standing,  arms  outward  rotation. 

3.  Standing,  alternate  knee  upbending. 

4.  General  correcting  position,  trunk  stooping 
forward  and  raising  to  flatten  back  against  corner. 

5.  Standing,  quick  side  flexions. 

6.  Standing,  head  turning. 

7.  Bob  jumping. 

8.  Stride  standing,  punching. 

9.  Standing,  leg  circling  over  stool  or  chair. 
10.  Standing,  arms  circling  (count  4,  2,  1). 

n.  Slow  heel  raising  and  sinking  with  instep  lifting. 
12.  Easy  breathing. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  include  a 
few  remarks  about  general  hygiene.  Physical 
education  includes  all  that  affects  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  individual.  Exer- 
cise cannot  be  considered  as  a  thing  apart ; 
it  must  be  related  to  general  development 
and  health.  I  will  therefore  discuss  shortly 
the  question  of  ventilation,  clothing  and  diet. 

As  regards  ventilation,  many  blind  workers 
seem  to  enjoy  a  good  "  fug."     The  older 


workers  particularly  will  shiver  and  sneeze 
if  you  open  the  window.  It  really  needs 
courage*  and  tact  to  tackle  this  question, 
but  it  is  worthwhile  to  attempt  explanations, 
and  after  all  open-air  schools  and  hospitals 
teach  their  pupils  and  patients  to  enjoy 
open  air  remarkably  quickly.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  habit. 

Clothing  too  has  often  a  direct  bearing 
on  health  ;  ill-fitting  shoes,  for  example, 
can  take  away  all  desire  for  exercise.  The 
chief  difficulties  in  connection  with  clothing 
are  short  shoes,  tight  elastics,  and  too  much 
or  too  heavy  clothing.  Short  shoes  and 
stockings  may  cause  joint  troubles  and 
flattened  transverse  arches.  Tight  elastic 
interferes  with  the  circulation  and  too  heavy 
clothing  hinders  the  action  of  the  skin. 

The  importance  of  a  well-planned  diet, 
also,  is  not  fully  realised,  but  it  is  too  large 
and  technical  a  subject  for  me  to  deal  with 
here.  There  is  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Broman 
in  the  report  of  the  summer  conference  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  which 
discusses  the  question  of.  diet  very  simply 
and  clearly. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  lecture  by 
paying  an  imaginary  visit  to  a  home  worker, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  pupil.  I  shall  presume  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  prescribe  the  right 
form  of  exercise.  Here  are  some  of  the  points 
I  should  wish  to  observe  before  giving 
advice  : — 

1.  Ventilation — the  position  of  the  windows. 

2.  Facilities  and  space  afforded  for  exercise,  the  size 
of  the  rooms  and  the  garden. 

3.  The  family  circle,  the  attitude  of  the  mother  or 
guardian. 

4.  Work  posture. 

5.  Clothing — whether  suitable  and  comfortable. 

6.  The  worker's  colour,  whether  healthy. 

7.  His  expression,  whether  bright,  discouraged,  etc. 

8.  His  work,  whether  cramping  or  healthy. 

9.  His  age  and  type. 

10.  I  should  also  want  to  learn  something  of  the  past 
history  so  that  I  could  relate  it  to  the  present  dis- 
abilities and  conditions. 

11.  Lastly  I  should  wish  to  discover  the  type  of 
exercise  which  was  most  congenial  to  the  pupil. 

Having  taken  all  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration I  should  feel  I  was  in  a  better 
position  to  prescribe  the  most  suitable  form 
of  exercise. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  solve  some  of 
your  problems,  but  as  I  have  said  before, 
your  work  does  really  lie  rather  outside  my 
own  personal  experience. 
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CO-ORDINATION :    THE  LAST  PHASE  < 

THIS  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  contains  two  important  items  of  news  on  the  question 
of  co-ordination  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  first  is  that  the  Union  of  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  12th,  passed  a  resolution 
(see  page  91)  of  continued  resistance  to  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Local  Authorities,  and  of  determination  to  pursue  its  own  plan  for  a  National 
General  Council.  The  second  (see  page  87)  is  the  consequent  decision  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
The  decision  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  puts  an  end,  we  imagine,  to  a  plan  for  making 
the  Union,  under  another  name,  an  executive  national  body  for  certain  purposes  and  also 
a  body  which  would  have  power  to  put  a  brake  on  the  activities  of  agencies  properly  charged 
with  responsibility  for  national  services.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Union  has  lost  South  Wales 
and  the  County  of  London.  The  further  loss  of  the  Northern  Region,  containing  one-third  of  the  total 
blind  population  of  the  country,  deprives  the  Union  of  any  shadow  of  claim  to  speak  even  for  local 
agencies  for  the  blind  as  a  whole. 

It  is  perhaps  better  for  the  credit  of  voluntaryism  in  blind  welfare  that  the  National  General 
Council  plan  should  break  down  in  this  way  than  that  its  fundamental  assumptions  should  be  exposed 
before  the  Minister  of  Health.  No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  can  have  imagined 
that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  the  face  of  the  intention  of  Parliament  expressed  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1929,  would,  without  grave  cause,  reject  recommendations  made  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  on  a  matter  on  which  the  Local  Authorities 
obviously  need  to  formulate  a  common  policy ;  or  that  a  Minister,  unless  he  believed  that  voluntaryism 
in  work  for  the  blind  should  be  destroyed,  would  approve  a  plan  for  subjecting  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  to  the  veto  or  even  the  discouragement  of  a  body  largely  composed  of  officials.  The 
proponents  of  that  plan  would  have  to  prove  not  the  case  made  at  the  Union  meeting,  but  the  postulates 
on  which  that  case  was  based.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  would  have  the  easier  task  oL 
stating  what  it  is  doing,  and  is  capable  of  doing,  for  the  blind,  and  the  Joint  Committee  would  un- 
doubtedly assert  that  what  it  requires  in  the  matter  at  issue  is  one  body  charged  with  the  general 
responsibilities  of  national  services  and  able  to  perform  them. 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Minister  of  Health  will  now  be  called  upon  to  hear  the  case. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  emphasising  that  its  proposals  aim  at  making  voluntary. 
service  better  able  to  co-operate  with  the  statutory  authorities  has  been  justified  by  its  success  in' 
gaining  the  assent  to  its  Report's  general  principles  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  Counties  Association  which  has  the  strongest  element  of  municipal 
representation  in  its  constitution.  The  Northern  Counties  Association  has,  in  fact,  seen  the  impli- 
cations of  the  scheme  for  the  National  General  Council  more  clearly  than  other  Counties  Associations 
which  profess  more  fervent  faith  in  voluntaryism. 

The  next  step  is  the  publication  by  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  of  their  final  Report.  We  understand  that  that  may  be  hoped  for  some  time 
in  June  or  July.  The  Joint  Committee,  since  its  first  Report,  has  had  interviews  with  a  number  of 
bodies  which  "  undertake  functions  "  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  In  so  far  as  any 
one  of  those  bodies  has  a  good  case  for  recognition  as  a  separate  entity  with  distinct  and  definable 
functions,  we  hope  that  the  final  Report  will  recognise  it  and  that  the  result  of  the  whole  controversy 
will  be  to  give  the  Local  Authorities  the  administrative  machinery  which  they  require.  We  greatly 
hope  also  that  the  reconstructed  machinery  will  be  able  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  reintegrated 
goodwill.  Orderly,  effective  and  economical  administration  is  the  present  issue.  When  that  issue  is 
settled  it  ought  to  be  possible,  we  suggest,  to  find  means  of  continuing  the  work  of  consultation  between 
workers  for  the  blind  up  and  down  the  country  in  all  spheres  of  activity  for  which  the  Union  was  1 
originally  created.  May  we  add  the  further  hope  that  meetings  for  consultation  and  discussion  will 
continue  to  be  given  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  ? 

The  Editor. 
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THAT    TWENTY-FIVE 
A  WEEK ! 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 


SHILLINGS 


MRS.  Green  told  me  with" 
vigour  and  at  length  the 
story  of  the  onslaught 
made  by  Mrs.  Brown's 
hens  upon  her  young  seed- 
lings, and  of  her  own 
^  subsequent  and  masterly 
interview  with  the  crestfallen  Mrs.  Brown. 
"And  I  can  tell  you,"  she  concluded  with 
fervour,  "  when  I  had  finished  talking  to 
Mrs.  Brown,  she  was  quite  non-plush." 

Similarly,  poor  Inquirer  must  have  felt 
as  if  all  his  nap  had  been  skinned  off  him 
when  he  read  the  devastating  criticisms  of 
his  Twenty-five  Shillings  a  Week  for  Life 
in  last  month's  New  Beacon.  His  article 
certainly  read  at  first  rather  like  one  of 
those  A  Hundred  Years  Ago  paragraphs 
which  lurk  so  tiresomely  in  the  corners  of 
some  newspapers,  and  which  we  read  at 
first  with  a  sense  of  unfamiliarity,  before 
we  see  that  they  are  headed  March  10th, 
1836.     It   must,  however,    be   admitted  : — 

1.  That  there  are  a  good  many  people 
besides  Inquirer  who  hold  rather  similar 
views. 

2.  That  they  generally  do  so  from  a 
failure  to  discriminate  between  what  is  of 
value  and  likely  to  be  permanent  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  what  may 
reasonably  be  improved. 

If  this  is  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
examine  two  of  Inquirer's  arguments  that 
were  not  dealt  with  at  length  by  his  other 
two  critics.  Of  those  commented  upon  by 
them  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  a 
very  little.     They  were  : — 

1.  That  voluntary  contributions  fall  off  as 
a  result  of  State  and  local  aid. 

Experience,  as  Dr.  Whitfield  points  out, 
rather  surprisingly  shows  that  certainly  up 
to  the  present  this  is  not  the  case,  and  more 
money  is  now  collected  for  the  blind  from 
voluntary  sources  than  before  the  passing 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

2.  That  the  blind  person  whose  income  is 
guaranteed  is  tempted  to  be  self-assertive. 

We   know,    of   course,    that   the   love   of 


money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  is  not 
Inquirer  taking  an  unduly  pessimistic 
view  of  character  when  he  suggests  that  the 
rot  sets  in  so  soon  as  the  25s.  a  week  limit 
is  reached  ?  He  must  have  known  many 
people  among  his  own  friends  who  have  had 
unearned  incomes  of  even  more  than  £65 
a  year  (derived,  let  us  say,  from  something 
as  apparently  innocuous  as  three  per  cent. 
Government  Stock)  who  have  stood  up 
manfully  to  temptation.  Unearned  income 
may  be  attacked  in  The  Daily  Worker,  but 
The  New  Beacon  surely  need  not  be  so 
revolutionary  ? 

3.  That  the  assistance  given  to  the  unem- 
ployable blind  is  indiscriminately  administered. 
(Though  Inquirer  does  not  state  this  cate- 
gorically, the  question  in  his  last  paragraph 
— "  Is  indiscriminate  giving,  i.e.,  giving 
without  regard  for  the  personal  efforts  and 
good  character  of  the  recipient,  an  un- 
mitigated boon  ?  " — certainly  suggests  it.) 

To  this,  we  can  say,  as  Mr.  Purse  has 
done,  that  it  simply  is  not  correct.  The 
blind  beggar  in  the  street  may  still  get  his 
casual  pennies  without  any  tiresome  questions 
being  asked,  and  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  a 
past  age  may  have  bestowed  her  soup  and 
blankets  without  much  case-work  being 
involved  (though,  to  do  her  justice,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  generally  had  personal 
knowledge  of  those  whom  she  helped),  but 
the  blind  man  who  receives  assistance  from 
the  State  or  from  the  Local  Authority  is 
required  to  give  very  full  particulars  of 
himself,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  he 
needs  help  may  rest  as  surely  upon  him  in 
a  town  where  the  local  authority  is  labelled 
Socialist  as  where  it  is  Conservative. 
As  for  the  grants  being  "  for  life,"  they  are 
generally  for  three  months  or  six,  subject 
to  review  either  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or 
indeed  at  any  moment  when  financial 
circumstances  change. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  disagree  com- 
pletely with  Inquirer's  main  thesis,  as  set 
out  in  his  first  paragraph  ("  the  case  against 
blind  people  being  guaranteed  a  fixed  income 
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by  subsidies  from  the  rates  ")  and  at  the 
same  time  to  feel,  as  some  people  undoubtedly 
do,  a  certain  sympathy  with  two  of  the 
arguments  he  uses  to  support  his  case. 
These  are  : — 

1.  That  voluntary  service  declines  as  a  result 
of  the  provision  of  schemes  of  domiciliary 
assistance. 

2.  That  the  officials  of  Local  Authorities 
are  not  necessarily  the  best  people  to  administer 
such  schemes. 

That  "  the  best  voluntary  service  "  is  the 
first  to  go  when  a  Public  Department  comes 
into  the  field  is  certainly  open  to  question. 
The  person  who  gives  time  and  energy  to 
work  for  the  blind  without  pay  is  not  really 
such  a  touchy  and  scatter-brained  individual 
as  Inquirer  seems  to  suggest,  unable  to 
work  to  a  time-table,  nor  to  promise  the 
discharge  of  duties  undertaken  by  a  definite 
date,  and  downing  tools  in  despair  when  his 
deficiencies  are  pointed  out. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  some 
voluntary  workers  are  inclined  to  think  that 
when  the  State  or  the  Local  Authority  steps 
in,  they  are  no  longer  needed,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  to  whom  they  express  that 
view  to  show  them  that  it  is  mistaken. 
Indeed,  Inquirer  himself  reminds  us  in  his 
article,  first,  that  social  reforms  have  in 
their  initial  stages  nearly  always  been 
voluntary,  and,  second,  that  the  satisfaction 
of  material  needs  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story.  Surely  these  two  facts  taken 
together  suggest  that  although  material 
needs  may  rightly  be  met  by  domiciliary 
assistance,  there  is  still  a  whole  tract  of 
service  for  the  volunteer  with  imagination 
and  initiative,  who  is  prepared  to  look 
round  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer  ?  When 
the  casual  dole  has  been  replaced  by  a  regular 
weekly  income  ;  when  the  blind  person  has 
enough  money  to  buy  his  own  clothes, 
instead  of  having  to  depend  on  the  "  cast- 
offs  "  of  the  charitable;  when,  in  areas  where 
.  grants  are  generous,  he  can  afford  the  extra 
nourishment  needed  in  sickness — is  there  not 
a  new  field  of  opportunity  for  the  voluntary 
worker,  set  free,  as  the  blind  man  himself 
is  set  free,  from  concern  as  to  bare  material 
needs,  in  order  to  seek  fresh  adventures  in 
living  ?  There  is,  to  take  only  one  obvious 
example,  the  need  in  large  towns  for  Social 
and  Occupational  Centres,  open  day  in  and 
day  out,  instead  of  only  for  an  hour  or  two 


once  a  week.  Blind  people  living  in  dull 
streets  would  lead  much  fuller,  happier  lives 
if  they  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
meeting  friends,  reading  Braille  magazines, 
joining  Wireless  Listening  Groups,  sharing 
in  simple  meals,  and  carrying  out  handicrafts 
in  company.  In  the  organisation  of  such 
centres  is  a  task  that  would  absorb  all  the 
initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  skill  of  a  group 
of  able  voluntary  workers,  and  it  is  a  task 
which,  for  reasons  of  expense,  can  never  be 
undertaken  by  a  Local  Authority,  unless 
that  Authority  can  be  assured  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  voluntary  assistance. 
There  are  still  countless  ways  in  which  the 
alert  and  imaginative  volunteer  can  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  over-worked  home 
teacher  (and  all  home  teachers  are  over- 
worked) and  prevent  blind  welfare  from 
degenerating  into  soulless  relief.  There  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  the  blind  cannot 
have  "  both  the  assured  and  bigger  money, 
and  the  voluntary  interest  as  well,"  and  to 
treat  them  as  exclusive  alternatives  is  surely 
unreasonable. 

With  regard  to  Inquirer's  point  that  the 
officials  of  Local  Authorities  are  not  always 
the  best  people  to  administer  blind  welfare 
schemes,  it  is  certainly  true  that  because  a 
Council  official  understands  the  intricacies 
of  settlement  and  ordinary  residence,  or  can 
juggle  with  figures  and  work  out  mysterious 
percentages,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  is  an  ideal  social  worker.  There  is  a 
certain  technique,  for  example,  about  the 
filling-in  of  case  forms,  and  the  trained  and 
sympathetic  worker  can  often  get  twice  as 
much  information  with  half  as  many  direct 
questions  as  the  official  who  indiscriminately 
fires  off  enquiries.  People  who  apply  for 
help  are  people  in  trouble,  ready,  as  a  rule, 
to  tell  their  story  in  their  own  way  to  a 
sympathetic  and  unhurried  listener,  but  apt 
to  resent  a  fusillade  of  questions.  Further, 
the  Council  official  is  generally  a  man  who 
has,  from  force  of  circumstances,  been  tied 
to  an  office,  and  such  segregation  does  not 
make  him  the  best  interpreter  of  the  needs 
of  a  working-class  home.  Too  often  he  has 
an  exaggerated  reverence  for  forms,  and  too 
little  understanding  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  the  forms — very  imperfectly — repre- 
sent. Committees  are  sometimes  unduly 
impressed  by  statistical  tables,  and  the 
official  who  has  every  blind  person  neatly 
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pigeon-holed  according  to  age,  employability, 
residence,  and  income,  rightly  wins  their 
regard.  But  the  tyranny  of  forms  can  be  a 
real  danger.  "  If  this  great  multitude  of 
administrators,"  said  a  speaker  recently 
with  reference  to  Local  Government  servants, 
"  were  equipped  more  than  ever  to  under- 
stand the  human  material  committed  to  their 
care,  to  see  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  human  spirit  as  to  keep 
correct  account  books,  then  what  a  letting 
down  of  angers,  resentments  and  tension 
there  would  be !  " 

Local  Authorities  who  entrust  to  a  member 
of  their  clerical  staff,  however  able  he  may 
be,  the  supervision  of  case-work,  would  do 
well  to  see  that,  in  addition  to  his  other 
excellent  qualifications,  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the 
personal  side  of  case-work,  by  a  period  spent 
in  visiting  the  homes  of  those  who  are 
recipients  of  relief,  seeing  the  work  done  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  training  centres  and 
workshops,  and  also  seeing  something  of 
general  social  work,  as  carried  on  in  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  employment  exchanges, 
and  so  on.  Just  as  the  home  teacher  is 
required  to  hold  the  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  so  some  qualification 
might  be  devised  for  local  officials,  and  short 
courses  be  arranged  for  them. 

Inquirer  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  put 
back  the  clock.  There  may  be  some  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  system,  but  it  has  come 
to  stay,  and  most  people  welcome  it.  He 
must  accept  the  position  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  do  his  part  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
best  elements  in  voluntaryism  are  helped  to 
survive. 


OORRBPONDINCE 


Twenty-five  Shillings  a  Week  for  Life. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  read  with  interest  in  your  March 
number  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield's  letter  on  my 
article  with  the  above  title,  which  appeared 
in  your  February  issue. 

I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Whitfield  that  the 
whole  subject  is  most  complex,  and  that 
probably  my  thinking  is  muddled,  and  shows 
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evidence  possibly  of  incomplete  digestion. 
Certainly  an  article  may  serve  to  clarify  the 
ideas  of  the  writer  first  and  foremost,  but  it 
is  submitted  that  confusion  of  thought  on 
the  intricate  problems  of  charity,  relief  of 
distress  and  the  function  of  the  State  in 
this  connection  is  a  general  failing. 

It  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  Whitfield  states, 
that  the  point  of  view  upheld  in  the  original 
article  is  hoary  with  age,  but,  as  the  writer 
maintains,  none  the  less  true  for  all  that 
to-day. 

It  is  regrettable  if  the  article  gave  the 
impression  of  belittling  volunteers.  Surely 
they  were  accused  neither  of  "  pettiness  " 
nor  "  touchiness,"  and  surely  also  only  a 
sentimentalist  would  urge  that  they  have 
advantages  in  every  particular  over 
officials. 

Apparently  the  sentence  "  It's  (Volun- 
taryism's) irregularities  become  positive 
merits  and  its  unequal  characteristics  match 
the  same  inequalities  and  inconsistencies  in 
the  people  to  be  helped,"  needs  explanation. 
This  is  the  underlying  thought.  There  is 
nothing  mechanical  nor  even  logical  about 
human  nature,  and  there  are  inequalities 
and  special  circumstances  in  all  families  and 
personal  histories.  A  cut  and  dried  Scheme, 
therefore,  of  domiciliary  assistance  which 
raises  incomes  up  to,  say,  25s.  a  week,  so 
far  from  encouraging  those  who  in  the  past 
have  helped  themselves  by  industry  and 
thrift,  rather  weights  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  improvident  and  self-indulgent.  Under 
such  a  Scheme,  for  instance,  a  man  who 
already  has  an  income,  say,  of  19s.  a  week 
made  up  of  National  Health  disability 
benefit,  club  money  and  a  tiny  income  from 
savings,  would  get  6s.  per  week  from  the 
rates,  whereas  the  man  who  has  never 
worked  regularly  when  he  could,  or  saved  or 
paid  into  a  club,  would  probably  get  a 
grant  of  25s.  a  week.  Under  a  voluntary 
scheme  the  decent  fellow  may  be  helped 
generously  and  the  man  with  a  doubtful . 
past  less  adequately  or  not  at  all,  as 
there  remains  public  assistance  as  an 
alternative. 

I  do  not  understand  Dr.  Whitfield  when 
he  describes  as  "  quite  a  revolutionary 
sentence  "  the  statement  that  "  a  certain 
income  is  scarcely  the  prerogative  even  of 
the  ablest  in  mind  and  body  and  cannot, 
therefore,    be    said    to   be    earned   by    any 
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seriously  disabled  people."  Surely  this  is 
simply  a  statement  of  fact.  A  draper, 
stricken  down  with  consumption,  suddenly 
finds  his  income  reduced,  say,  from  £800  a 
year  possibly  to  £150.  A  prima  donna  has 
an  operation  to  her  throat,  and  can  no  longer 
sing  :  from  earning  £1,200  a  year  she  may  . 
be  reduced  to  complete  dependence  on  her 
family,  her  friends,  or  even  on  public  sub- 
scription. Blind  people,  therefore,  do  seem 
to  be  put  into  an  exceptionally  privileged 
position,,  when  they  are  guaranteed  by  the 
local  authority  an  income  for  life  of  even  25s. 
a  week. 

What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  justify  in 
one  or  two  particulars  some  of  the  opinions 
advanced  in  the  February  article.  Excep- 
tion is  not  taken  to  the  income  of  a  blind 
person  who  has  survived  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  who  is  living  alone,  being  made 
up  to  25s.  ;  but  to  this  figure  being  fixed 
indiscriminately  when  it  obviously  applies 
equally  to  a  young  single  blind  adult  living 
at  home  with  parents,  and  to  an  old  blind 
mother  living  with  her  married  son.  In  the 
latter  cases  it  is  quite  seriously  submitted 
that  the  limit,  25s.  per  week,  is  excessive, 
having  regard  to  two  factors  :  the  family 
incomes  which  at  present  obtain  among 
normal,  able-bodied,  working-class  people, 
and  the  function  of  the  State.  To  take  the 
first  factor.  Surely  there  are  sighted  people, 
living  in  uncomplaining  and  honourable 
poverty,  on  the  old  age  pension  of  10s.  per 
week,  and,  further,  many  old  couples  doing 
likewise  on  their  two  pensions  together, 
i.e.,  on  £1  per  week.  Surely  also  in  country 
districts  there  are  many  families  of  from 
three  to  seven  .or  more  perhaps,  living 
likewise  on  incomes  under  £2,  even  under 
35s.  per  week,  which  may  mean  an  average 
per  head  of  from  13s.  to  as  little  as  5s.  per 
week.  How  many  families  of  five  or  more 
persons  have  anything  like  an  income  per 
head  of  25s.  per  week  ?  Is  not  £3  a  week  a 
much  more  common  income  for  such  a 
family  than  £6.  5s.  (which  it  would  be  with 
25s.  per  head)  ? 

To  turn  now  to  the  second  factor  men- 
tioned above,  i.e.,  "  the  function  of  the 
State  "  (and  in  this  paragraph  rates  and 
grants  from  the  Exchequer  are  both  referred 
to  as  State  aid).  Here,  certainly,  the  ground 
is  delicate,  but  let  us  ask  ourselves  these 


questions — Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  concern  itself  more  with  the  good  citizens, 
that  is  the  citizens  sound  in  body  as  well  as 
in  mind  ?  Is  the  State  not  right  in  con- 
centrating, as  it  already  has  done,  on  the 
children  rather  than  on  the  parents  and 
grandparents  ?  Must  not  the  State  look 
always  to  the  future,  and  strive  to  build  up 
the  most  efficient  and  healthy  citizens  for 
to-morrow  ?  All  these  questions  would  be 
answered  by  the  writer  in  the  affirmative. 
Now  the  great  majority  of  blind  people  have, 
as  a  result  of  their  disability,  lost  their 
economic  and  even  their  physical  independ- 
ence and  complete  mastery,  as  it  were,  over 
their  own  lives.  And  the  writer's  con- 
tention is  this :  that  such  people  must 
eventually  be  helped  by  charity  and  volun- 
tary assistance,  if  relations  and  friends 
cannot  meet  completely  the  burden  of  their 
subsistence.  Obviously,  behind  the  best 
charity  and  voluntary  help  lie  loving- 
kindness,  the  will  to  sacrifice  and  brother- 
hood. These  are  the  Christian  virtues, 
and  the  writer  sees  no  reason  why  such 
agencies  (i.e.,  charity  and  voluntary  help) 
should  not  deal  with  blind  people,  as  they 
do  with  the  deaf,  the  halt,  and  the  victims 
of  incurable  disease — on  the  understanding, 
of  course,  that  where  these  break  down,  there 
remains  always  public  assistance. 

It  is  certain  that  an  adult  blind  person 
does  impose  upon  his  family  an  exceptional 
financial  responsibility  and  other  respon- 
sibilities, but  if  the  family  are  to  receive 
25s.  a  week  for  caring  for  him,  why  not 
recognise  as  a  profession  attendance  on  an 
aged  parent  or  a  delicate  daughter  and  pay 
for  these  professional  duties  in  the  sighted 
as  well  as  in  the  blind  world,  for  surely 
unpaid  filial  or  parental  devotion  must  be 
an  anachronism  according  to  the  advanced 
ideas  of  Dr.  Whitfield  ? 

That  fixed  schemes  of  domiciliary  assist- 
ance do,  in  fact,  tend  to  discourage  relations 
from  doing  their  part  towards  the  support 
of  blind  people  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Advisory  Committee's 
Report  of  1935  on  the  Unemployable.  Blind, 
for  in  paragraph  29  that  Committee  recom- 
mends "  that  the  law  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  apply  to  the  domiciliary  assistance  of 
blind  persons  the  provisions  of  Section  14 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1930,  with  regard  to 
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the  responsibility  of  relatives,"  and  they  go 
on  to  say  :  "we  believe  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  made  it  would  remove  one  of  the 
strongest  obstacles  to  Local  Authorities 
making  declarations  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,   1929." 

What  follows  is  a  somewhat  cynical 
comment,  but  it  is  inserted  as  it  undoubtedly 
draws  attention  to  a  curious  attitude  of 
mind,  which  has  some  prevalence.  It  some- 
times seems  that  those  people  who  are 
keenest  that  the  incomes  of  blind  people  be 
guaranteed  out  of  the  rates,  are  unconsciously 
trying  to  do  their  charity  by  proxy,  and  like 
to  bask,  as  it  were,  in  the  sunshine  of 
municipal  grants,  as  if  the  money  were  in 
fact  radiating  from  their  own  pockets. 
They  seem  to  get  immense  satisfaction  in 
going  to  blind  people  and  saying  :  "  See 
what  I  have  got  for  you!  "  and  they  seem 
almost  to  think  that  they  acquire  personal 
merit  by  their  action.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  often  it  is  these  very  people  who  are  so 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  a  local  house-to- 
house  collection,  or  a  church  offertory  for 
blind  people,  which  does  suggest  that  what 
they  want  most  ardently  is  that  the  other 
man  should  pay. 

One  last  word  about  the  unsatisfactory 
blind — people,  for  instance,  who  are  a  prey 
to  habitual  drunkenness,  or  to  immorality. 
Does  even  Dr.  Whitfield  consider  it  a  step 
forward  that  a  prostitute,  for  example,  or  a 
blind  man  who  has  deserted  his  blind  wife, 
and  is  cohabiting  with  a  married  woman 
with  children,  should  be  removed  from  the 
care  of  the  public  assistance  authority,  and 
have  her  or  his  income  made  up  to  25s.  a 
week,  the  State  so  aiding  and  abetting,  it 
would  seem,  these  ways  of  living  ?  The 
writer  strenuously  dissents  from  promiscuous 
giving  from  the  public  purse  without  con- 
ditions. In  ordinary  competitive  life  un- 
satisfactory character  and  vice,  however 
outwardly  successful,  have  at  least  no  sort 
of  public  sanction.  Is  it  wise  to  introduce 
anything  of  the  kind  into  the  blind  world  ? 
Yours,  etc., 

Inquirer. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — When  a  writer  uses  a  pseudonym  it 
is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  for  some  reason 
he  prefers  not  to  sponsor  his  own  ideas. 
Plato  needed  no  pseudonym,  and  like 
Inquirer,  he  also  was  a  wise  man. 


"  Are  we  justified,"  asks  Inquirer,  "  in 
taking  for  granted,  just  because  the  Ministry 

of  Health  says  so ?  "    With  reference  to 

the  pons  asinorum  I  have  known  a  child 
argue,  must  it  necessarily  be  true  just  be- 
cause Euclid  says  so  ? 

What  great  reform  or  reformer  ever  went 
without  opposition  ?  Did  not  great  thinkers 
and  loud  talkers  alike  oppose  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  ?  Did  they  not  oppose  com- 
pulsory national  education  ?  When  Galileo 
told  them  the  earth  was  round,  did  they  not 
— every  "  sane  "  man  of  them — know  in- 
controvertibly  that  the  earth  was  flat, 
square,  and  had  four  corners  ?  Did  not  the 
Pharisees  crucify  Jesus  ?  Unanimity  in 
public  life  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  but  this 
scarcely  makes  those  right  views  any  less 
right.  There  are  bound  to  be  dullards  in 
every  big  class.  Much  of  Inquirer's  philo- 
sophy— that  is,  philosophising— throws  one 
back  to  the  time  of  Charles  Dickens. 
1  Inquirer  sees  an  insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Public.  Now  the 
public  is  voluntaryism,  and  the  public  is  the 
State.  Poor  law  administration  is  a  huge 
State  undertaking.  Are  there  no  friends  of 
the  poor  because  of  this  ?  Might  it  not  be 
shown  that,  since  those  social  leaders  who 
presumably  constitute  the  heart  of  the 
State,  took  a  very  large,  intelligent  interest 
in  the  poor,  general  public  interest,  that  is, 
voluntaryism,  has  enormously  increased  in 
activity  ? 

Organised  social  effort  is  essentially 
superior  to  unorganised  social  effort,  and 
public  intelligence  and  human  sympathy  are 
not  likely  to  be  deteriorated  by  applying  to 
them  scientific,  concerted  thinking.  I  know  an 
institution  for  the  blind  whose  subscriptions 
have  multiplied  considerably  since  the  passing 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  quite  con- 
tradicts Inquirer's  notions.  The  secret  lies 
in  the  change  in  method  of  approach. 

Inquirer's  suggestion  affecting  the 
family  life  of  the  blind  pensioner  is  trivial 
and  disingenuous,  and  one  word  more  about 
it  would  be  idle. 

Let  Inquirer  be  heartened.  When  we  are 
so  civilised  that  we  have  acquired  the  same 
measure  of  brave  enthusiasm  for  construc- 
tion as  our  present  fear-stricken  lust  for 
destruction,  the  maimed  and  the  halt  will 
find  their  claim  acknowledged,  and  volun. 
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taryism,  for  those  who  love  their  fellow-men, 
will  be  stimulated,  made  happier  in  its  work 
by  all  those  very  factors  which  now  seem  to 
scare  Inquirer  literally  out  of  his  wits. 

Yours,  etc., 
Liverpool.  R.  T. 

To  the  Editor. 

Hats  Off  to  Frieda  Le  Pla. 

Sir,  —I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations to  Frieda  Le  Pla  on  the  admirable  and 
courageous  attitude  of  mind  with  which  she 
looks  on  life,  as  a  blind  and  deaf  person. 

I  have  read  the  articles  by  Daphne  Muir 
and  could  not  help  feeling  depressed  at  the 
seeming  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  I  am 
a  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  of  the  Blind  and 
have  a  large  area  to  cover  which  includes 
three  towns  and  many  country  villages,  so  that 
obviously  I  meet  all  types  and  descriptions  of 
blind  people.  The  majority  are  of  the 
manual  working  class,  and  I  find  that  they 
take  a  more  cheerful  "  it's  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk  "  attitude  to  their  handicap,  than 
do  those  who  have  been  better  educated 
and  more  gently  bred.  The  latter  class  are 
the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  when 
visiting  I  try  to  be  tactful,  but  probably 
succeed  in  becoming  "  horribly  cheerful," 
as  Miss  Le  Pla  puts  it.  To  her  query  of 
"  what  can  the  blind  man  do  ?  "  I  retaliate 
by  asking  her  "  what  can  the  sighted  man 
do  ?  "  When  in  the  presence  of  a  blind 
person  I  try  to  behave  as  naturally  as  I  would 
if  they  were  sighted,  and  it  is  usually  some 
bitter  remark  regarding  their  deficiency 
which  causes  me  to  become  embarrassed. 

From  my  own  experiences  I  have  come  to 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  outlook  on  life 
of  a  blind  person  is  the  result  of  individual 
temperament.  I  should  not  imagine  that 
I  should  become  embarrassed  when  in  con- 
versation with  Miss  Le  Pla,  could  she  come 
and  live  in  North  Notts. 

Yours,  etc., 
Miss  "  Optimist." 
To  the  Editor. 
First  Blind  Woman  Pianoforte  Tuner. 

Sir, — It  seems  a  little  ungracious  to  Miss 
Slade  to  have  to  refute  the  claim  which  has 
been  made  on  her  behalf  that  she  is  the  first 
blind  woman  piano-tuner  in  Great  Britain. 
I  am  sure  that  Miss  Slade  did  not  make  the 
claim  herself,  and  that  the  blame  must  be 
placed  elsewhere— where  I  do  not  know. 


About  fifteen  years  ago  a  blind  lady  was 
trained  as  a  piano-tuner  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  piano-tuning  ever  since.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  in  the  school  just 
mentioned  a  blind  woman  with  the  National 
Diploma  in  piano-tuning  is  engaged  in  giving 
tuning  instruction. 

We  all  rejoice  that  Miss  Slade  has  joined 
this  small  body  of  courageous  women,  and 
wish  her  the  utmost  success  in  her  career. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.  M.  Stone, 
Principal,  Royal  Normal 

College  for  the  Blind. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  M.  Caswell  has  been  appointed 
Secretary-Manager  of  the  Pontypridd  and 
District  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  former 
Hon.  Secretary  being  the  late  Miss  M. 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Holt  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Wycliffe  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Leicester,  in  place  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Page, 
who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Holt  will  combine 
the  positions  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  R.  Newson  has  resigned  his  position 
as  secretary-superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Middlesbrough.  A  silver  lampshade  and 
travelling  clock  were  presented  to  him  last 
month  by  the  staff  as  a  mark  of  their  appre- 
ciation. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hamman  has  been  appointed 
to  be  the  first  director  of  the  recently 
organised  Sight  Conservation  and  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  Hawaii.  A  resident  of  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Hamman  received  her  A.B.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  after  which  she 
took  a  course  in  sight-saving  work  at 
Columbia  University,  and  later  the  Harvard- 
Perkins  course. 

Mr.  John  B.  Curtis  has  retired  from  the 
position  as  Supervisor  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Mathematical 
Notation  established  in  connection  with  the 
Vienna  Pre-Congress.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
supervisor  of  the  first  public  school  class 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
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TOTO"   GETS 


By  MARJORIE 

I  AST  July  I  went  down  to  the 
training  school  at  Wallasey, 
Cheshire,  to  take  a  three  weeks' 
course  of  instruction  in  the  use 
of  a  guide  dog.  My  introduction 
J  to  Toto  was  made  on  the  evening 
^M  of  the  second  day  after  my 
arrival.  She  ate  in  a  jiffy  the  piece  of  meat 
which  I  gave  her.  We  then  went  to  my 
room  to  get  better  acquainted.  Toto  spent 
that  night  fastened  to  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
and  there  was  no  sleep  for  me,  or  indeed  for 
the  four  other  students.  Toto  dragged  her 
chain  noisily  across  the  floor  and  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  barking,  howling  and  whining 
set  up  by  the  other  dogs — a  chorus  of  animals 
in  distress,  bewildered  by  this  second  sudden 
change  of  ownership.  Three  months  earlier 
they  had  left  their  original  masters  to  come 
to  the  training  school  and  be  educated  by 
Captain  Liakhof,  the  trainer,  for  their  new 
work.  During  this  training  the  dogs  had 
become  so  attached  to  the  Captain  that  our 
first  task  was  to  win  our  new  friend's 
affection. 

During  the  first  few  days  I  had  learned 
through  lectures  how  to  feed  and  care  for 
Toto,  and  the  theory  of  directing  her  by 
the  three  commands,  "  forward,"  "  left," 
and  "  right."  I  had  been  shown  the  harness 
which  she  would  wear  and  how  to  respond, 
to  the  tension  on  the  U-shaped  handle  which 
I  was  to  hold  in  my  left  hand.  Now  had 
come  the  time  to  put  this  theory  into  prac- 
tice. 

At  first  I  found  it  very  strange  going  out 
with  Toto  as  guide  ;  I  was  afraid  that  I 
should  bump  into  something  or  that  my 
right  shoulder  would  rub  against  the  wall. 
Actually  there  was  no  danger  of  this,  be- 
cause Toto  was  fully  trained  and  the  Cap- 
tain followed  immediately  behind  us.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  to  cross  the 
road  straight  ;  often  when  I  reached  the  kerb 
I  gave  the  "forward"  command  without 
being  careful  to  face  squarely  across  the  road, 
so  that  we  made  a  long  diagonal  crossing. 
As  I  gained  more  confidence  in  Toto  we  took 
longer  walks  and  relied  less  on  the  help  of 
the  Captain,  being  supervised  only  at  given 
points. 
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Before  setting  out  we  had  to  learn  the 
walk  we  were  going  to  take  from  a  special 
map  made  by  the  trainer.  Several  times  we 
would  run  our  fingers  over  the  track,  memo- 
rising the  route.  Blocks  of  wood  repre- 
sented buildings,  and  strips  of  sandpaper 
marked  the  footpaths,  bits  being  cut  out 
to  represent  crossings  and  garage  entries. 
The  names  of  the  streets  were  in  Braille. 

It  was  very  thrilling  when  I  was  able  to 
take  my  first  walk  quite  alone,  and  very 
exciting  when  I  was  able  to  post  my  own 
letters.  During  the  last  week  of  my  training 
I  was  able  to  go  out  every  evening  with  Toto 
as  my  only  guide. 

When  we  said  good-bye  to  the  school  the 
Captain  warned  us  that  the  second  part  of 
our  training  would  be  even  more  difficult 
than  the  first,  and  this  proved  true.  At 
first,  though  I  know  my  home  town  well,  I 
often  got  lost  or  confused  with  my  direction. 
I  even  persisted  in  my  bad  habit  of  diagonal 
crossings.  So  many  people  who  had  not 
seen  a  guide  dog  working  before  interfered 
with  our  tracking  and  tried  to  relieve  Toto 
of  her  responsibilities.  Nevertheless,  Toto 
stuck  to  her  guns  and  insisted  in  using  her 
own  judgment  when  crossing  busy  roads. 
Several  times  people  who  wanted  to  be 
helpful  called  out  to  me  that  it  was  safe 
to  cross,  but  when  I  gave  Toto  the  "  for- 
ward "  command  she  refused  to  move.  This 
was  because  there  was  a  stationary  car  close 
by  and  she  wanted  to  be  sure  whether  it  was 
going  to  move  or  not  before  she  started  off 
with  me  across  the  road.  Often  when  we 
are  crossing  a  road  that  is  clear  of  traffic  a 
car  will  suddenly  appear.  Toto  stops  me 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  road  until  the  car 
has  gone  by.  There  have  been  countless 
instances  where  Toto  has  guided  me  cleverly 
round  obstacles.  Often  I  have  not  even 
known  of  their  existence  until  I  have  over- 
heard the  exclamation  of  an  astonished 
passer-by. 

Toto  loves  to  go  shopping  with  me.  She 
quickly  learned  which  were  the  right  shops, 
and  the  only  thing  that  puzzles  her  is  why 
we  don't  go  shopping  on  Sundays.  We  are 
also  able  to  go  for  long  country  walks,  and 
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we  have  now  achieved  the  perfect  partner- 
ship that  is  essential  for  the  work.  In 
lonely  country  places  or  the  busiest  parts  of 
the  town  I  have  absolute  confidence  in  Toto. 
I  have  even  overheard  people  protesting  that 
I  could  not  be  blind  as  I  walked  so  swiftly  and 
surely,  and  were  it  not  for  the  harness  which 
Toto  wears,  many  people  would  not  realise 
that  she  was  a  guide  dog. 

The  independence  I  have  enjoyed  since 
getting  Toto  has  made  me  wish  that  more 
woman  could  have  these  clever  Alsatians. 
At  present  there  are  only  four  women  in 
England  in  possession  of  guide  dogs. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Alrik  Lundberg,  most  prominent  of  all 
blind  men  of  Sweden,  on  March  19th  while 
working  as  usual  at  the  office  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Blind  (De  Blindas  Forening, 
Stockholm),  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  He  had  been  its  President  since 
1900. 

Herr  Lundberg  is  deeply  mourned  by  the 
blind  of  Sweden,  for  whom  he  had  worked 
for  more  than  forty  years  and  done  so  much. 
One  of  his  achievements  was  the  creation  of 
a  fund  from  which  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation can,  in  case  of  sickness,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  2  crowns  a  year,  receive  15  crowns 
a  week  for  a  maximum  of  eight  weeks  each 
year.  Another  great  achievement  was  the 
Act  of  January,  1935,  granting  Government 
pensions  of  500  crowns  per  annum,  in 
compensation  for  blindness,  to  all  needy 
persons  in  Sweden  who  cannot  see  to  find 
their  way  in  an  unknown  locality.  This  had 
been  his  dream  since  1902,  when  he  first 
mentioned  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  blind  of 
Scandinavia,  and  from  that  time  he  used  all 
his  influence  to  bring  about  its  realisation. 
He  was  born  on  February  20th,  1867,  and 
therefore  lived  to  be  69  years  of  age. 

Christopher  Cairns,  a  well-known 
Edinburgh  social  worker.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  improving  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of 
Edinburgh  and  was  with  the  Edinburgh  and 
South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching 
the  Adult  Blind  for  fifty  years.     He  retired 


in  1928.  He  regarded  his  teaching  of  the 
blind  more  as  a  sacred  calling  than  as  a 
specialised  profession. 

William  Webb,  J.P.,  of  Dewsbury,  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  district,  a 
keen  social  worker  and  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Dewsbury,  Batley  and  District  Blind  In- 
stitution. 

Major  Charles  Francis  Beville,  at 
Henley,  aged  75.  He  served  in  the  Glou- 
cestershire Regiment  from  1880  to  1905,  and 
rejoined  when  the  Great  War  started,  but 
owing  to  failing  eyesight,  caused  by  over- 
work, he  was  unable  to  serve  overseas.  In 
later  years  he  became  almost  totally  blind, 
but  he  made  light  of  the  burden  and 
mastered  Braille.  He  taught  Braille  to  many 
blind  people,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  worker 
for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Hannah  Guilford,  of  Nottingham, 
aged  96.  She  was  a  life-long  educationist 
and  served  on  the  Nottingham  School  Board 
from  1892  to  1904.  One  of  her  many  in- 
terests was  the  Royal  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Lucy  Elizabeth  Coombs,  of  Titsey, 
aged  86.  She  was  blind  from  birth  and  was 
educated  at  Bath  Blind  School  and  in 
Suffolk.  When  she  was  24  years  of  age, 
she  became  organist  at  Greystoke  Parish 
Church,  and  was  there  for  seventeen  years. 
At  Titsey,  she  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Parish  Church  and  served  in  that  capacity 
with  great  faithfulness  for  24  years. 

Arthur  Armitage,  J.P.,  of  Nottingham, 
aged  82.  Mr.  Armitage  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  for  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  his  religious  and  social 
work  covered  a  wide  field.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  for  38  and  22  years  respectively. 

Miss  L.  Gullen,  of  Bootle,  aged  50,  a 
home  teacher  for  the  blind  of  this  district 
during  the  past  12  years.  She  was  a  friend 
rather  than  a  teacher  of  the  Blind,  and  much 
of  her  popularity  was  due  to  the  trouble  and 
care  she  took  with  individuals.  She  en- 
couraged them  to  develop  their  gifts  and  fill 
their  enforced  leisure  with  useful  work. 

Mrs.  Janet  Agnes  Rennie,  of  Hove,  a 
valued  and  sincere  friend  of  the  blind,  whose 
welfare  was  one  of  her  greatest  and  lifelong 
interests. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  is  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  since 
an  article  was  contributed  to  The  New 
Beacon  giving  a  brief  historical  survey 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Office  of  the  Public  Trustee.  The  time 
is  now  opportune  for  a  review  of  the 
past  year's  work  as  set  forth  in  the 
recently  published  official  papers. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  Office 
of  the  Public  Trustee  was  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  year  1906,  but  did  not 
actually  function  until  1908.  A  Bill  for  the 
purpose  had  been  introduced  as  far  back 
as  1890,  but  it  was  abandoned  owing  to 
virulent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  legal 
profession  and  other  powerful  interests.  A 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed,  and  reported  in  1895  that  the 
malversation  or  neglect  of  funds  by  private 
trustees  was  a  serious  evil,  causing  much 
suffering  and  distress.  A  number  of  sensa- 
tional defalcations  served  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  subject,  indicating  the  need 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action.  The 
Liberal  Government,  under  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  administration,  succeeded  in  forcing 
a  measure  through  Parliament,  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  the  State  came  to  enter  a 
field  of  activity  which  for  centuries  had 
been  the  exclusive  domain,  not  so  much  of 
private  enterprise,  as  of  personal  interest 
arising  from  family  connection  and  the  ties 
of  friendship. 

Though  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  depart- 
ment is  in  competition  on  the  one  hand  with 
voluntary  trustees  and  executors,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  great  joint-stock  banks, 
most  of  which  have  established  special 
departments  of  their  own,  undertaking  tasks 
analogous  to  those  pursued  by  the  Office  of 
the  Public  Trustee,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
infer  that  the  Public  Trustee  by  virtue  of 
his  association  with  a  Government  depart- 
ment is  endowed  with  unusual  powers  or 
privileges  not  available  to  unofficial  bodies. 
Parliament  was  careful  to  avoid  such  a 
contingency  by  providing  legislation  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances. 

The  Twenty-seventh  General  Report  of 
the  Public  Trustee  makes  interesting  reading 


and  records  many  important  facts  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  sociologist. 
The  staff  of  the  Office  of  the  Public  Trustee 
at  31st  March,  1935,  numbered  824.  The 
number  of  new  cases  accepted  during  the 
year  was  1,003,  as  compared  with  994  last 
year,  and  the  total  aggregate  value  of  new 
business,  including  accretions  to  existing 
trusts,  was  £14,043,597,  as  compared  with 
£14,833,329  for  last  year.  The  average 
value  of  trusteeships  and  executorships 
during  the  year  was  £10,778  and  £16,718 
respectively,  as  compared  with  last  year's 
figures  of  £12,324  and  £18,966,  but  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  accepted 
during  the  year  were  under  £5,000  in  value. 
The  total  number  of  cases  accepted  since  the 
institution  of  the  Office  in  1908  to  31st 
March,  1935,  is  32,185,  of  which  13,414  have 
been  completely  distributed,  leaving  18,771 
under  administration,  an  increase  of  190 
since  the  previous  year.  The  nominal 
capital  value  of  the  funds  now  under 
administration  is  £213,564,154,  in  addition 
to  landed  property  and  settled  land, 
estimated  at  £52,000,000,  and  cash  at  banks 
of  approximately  £2,500,000.  Last  year's 
figures  were  approximately  £215,000,000 
in  respect  of  funds  and  £50,000,000 
in  respect  of  landed  property  and  settled 
land. 

A  summary  of  receipts  and  expenses  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1935,  shows  that 
the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £316,111  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  £289,005.  Salaries 
were  £230,331,  and  the  sum  allocated  for 
pensions  was  £24,372. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Office  of  the 
Public  Trustee  discharges  efficiently  in- 
numerable public  services  that  hitherto  were 
the  private  prerogative  of  lawyers  acting  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  the  common  good  as 
they  conceived  it.  The  system  was  fraught 
with  evils  that  have  largely  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  the  measure  of  public  control 
initiated  by  the  State  in  1908.  The  great 
Jeremy  Bentham  once  wrote:  "All  govern- 
ment is  a  trust.  Every  branch  of  government 
is  a  trust,  and  immemorially  acknowledged 
to  be  so," 
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READING  COMPETITION 
AT  MANCHESTER. 

By  H.  GOTHWAITE. 

ON  Saturday,  March  2ist,  an  event 
took  place  in  Manchester  to  which 
all  the  blind  people  concerned  (and 
many  of  their  seeing  friends)  had 
been  looking  forward  for  a  very  long  time — 
ever  since  last  March,  in  fact — the  reading 
competition  of  the  Northern  Branch  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind.  To  hear 
the  gay  chatter  among  the  competitors  as 
they  awaited  their  turns  to  read  in  the  pre- 
liminary tests  in  the  morning,  and  again 
during  lunch,  one  would  have  thought  it 
was  a  big  reunion  instead  of  a  competition, 
which  was  what  it  was  to  many.  The 
finalists  read  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
judges  and  the  public,  and  read  exceedingly 
well. 

Some  amusing  little  verses  on  "  Breakfast  " 
by  Eleanor  Far j  eon  were  read  by  the 
youngest  competitors,  and  as  class  succeeded 
class  the  poems  gradually  increased  in 
difficulty  till  the  expert  readers  gave  ad- 
mirable renderings  of  Wilfred  Gibson's 
"  The  Ponies."  Previous  prize  winners  read 
a  Sonnet  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  at  the 
end  of  the  contest. 

The  prize  winners  in  the  various  classes 
were  as  follows  : — 

Class  I.  (Advanced  Readers.) 

1st  Prize  :  Miss  L.  Carrington  (Liverpool). 

Specially    Commended  :     Miss    Jean    Welsh    (Man- 
chester). 
Class  II.     (Other  Readers.) 

1st  Prize  :    Miss  Lillian  Smith  (Chesterfield). 

2nd  Prize  :    Miss  Norah  Sullivan  (Liverpool). 

Special  Prize  for   Progress   during   past    five  years  : 
Mr.  Thomas  Worrall  (Liverpool). 
Class  III.     (Juniors  10  to  20). 

1st  Prize  :  Peter  Humpage  (Liverpool). 

2nd  Prize  :  Hilda  Cunliffe  (Blackburn). 
Class  IV.      (Juniors  12  to  iG). 

1st  Prize  :    William  Arkinstall  (Manchester). 

2nd  Prize  :    Douglas  Robinson  (Newcastle). 

Consolation  Prize  :    Olive  White  (Manchester). 
Class  V.     (Juniors  under  12.) 

1st  Prize  :    Harold  Whittaker  (Manchester). 

2nd  Prize  :   Marjorie  Holbrook  (Manchester). 

As  a  competitor  I  came  away  with  very 
vivid  impressions  :  first,  how  encouraging  it 
is  to  take  part  in  a  competition  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  something  better  than  many 
of  our  seeing  brethren  (one  has  only  to  hear 
the  best  Braille  readers  to  know  that  this 
happens)  ;  second,  how  cheered  we  all  were 
by   the   atmosphere   of  comradeship  which 


exists  in  such  a  marked  degree  between  every 
member  of  the  Library  staff  and  every  com- 
petitor ;  and  lastly,  how  impossible  it  is  to 
estimate  the  debt  every  blind  lover  of  books 
owes  to  the  Library. 

May  I  in  conclusion  urge  all  blind  people 
who  need  encouragement  in  their  difficult 
lives  to  try  the  tonic  of  a  reading  competition 
(there  is  one  in  London  in  May),  and  all 
seeing  people  who  have  any  of  the  "  pity- 
the-poor-blind  "  attitude  in  their  minds  to 
go  to  one  also  and  hear  the  finalists  read. 
It  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  all. 

BULB-GROWING  COM- 
PETITIONS   FOR    THE 
BLIND. 

THE  Bulb- Growing  Competition  orga- 
nised by  the  Staffordshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  grown  from 
very  small  beginnings  into  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  blind 
people  in  the  county. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  slow  and  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  growing  and  display  of  the  flowers. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  Harrowby 
Shield  for  competition  among  the  social 
centres  in  the  county,  the  team  spirit  has 
quite  taken  the  place  of  the  individual  prize- 
winning  spirit.  The  value  of  bulb  growing  for 
the  blind  is  the  time  it  takes,  and  the  show- 
day  is  the  end  of  a  winter's  interesting  work. 

The  arrangements  for  the  day  are  well 
worked  out ;  buses  pick  up  their  loads  and 
come  to  Staiford ;  the  flowers  are  brought  to 
the  Hall  and  arranged  on  long  tables  and  Mr. 
Stoney,  the  judge,  does  his  work,  awards  the 
prizes,  and  then  the  final  award  of  the  shield 
is  made,  going  to  the  centre  which  has  gained 
the  largest  number  of  points. 

Then  the  blind  competitors  and  their 
guides  arrive,  and  the  business  begins. 

The  Mayor  of  Stafford  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Stoney  gave  his  report  and  Miss 
Heywood  presented  the  prizes  and  the  shield. 
Tea  and  a  concert  followed  the  prize-giving. 
A  new  feature  of  this  year's  entertainment 
was  a  short  play,  organised  and  acted  by  six 
blind  women.  They  had  been  coached  by 
Miss  Parks  (Home  Teacher)  and  the  per- 
formance was  most  spirited,  and  the  com- 
pany deserved  the  applause  that  they  got. 
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Several  things  strike  a  visitor  to  the  show. 
The  high  standard  of  all  the  exhibits  denotes 
care  and  trouble,  and  the  display  of  colour, 
yellow,  red,  pink  and  blue  of  the  daffodils, 
hyacinths  and  tulips  seems  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  gathering  and  shows  that  extra 
brightness  has  been  brought  into  the  lives 
of  the  blind. 

The  week  after  the  Stafford  show,  a  visit 
to  High  Wycombe,  to  the  first  competition 
organised  by  the  Buckinghamshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  made  an  interesting  com- 
parison. 

Three  centres  took  part  in  the  competition 
for  the  shield  presented  by  Mrs.  John  Knapp 
— the  same  keenness  was  shown  by  the 
growers  and  the  same  spirit  prevailed.    The 


flowers  were  good  and  it  was  obvious  that 
everyone  present  was  making  plans  for  next 
year,  so  that  the  second  competition  will 
have  to  be  held  in  a  larger  room. 

The  value  of  bulb  and  flower  growing  for 
the  blind  has  been  recognised  for  some  time, 
but  the  value  of  these  competitions  among 
centres  is  only  now  becoming  realised,  and 
this  work  is  certainly  doing  a  lot  to  bring 
blind  people  together.  It  enables  them  to 
take  part  in  a  joint  effort  and  is  helping  to 
break  down  the  loneliness  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  those  who  live  alone  in  country 
districts. 

At  the  same  time  they  bring  colour  and 
brightness  into  lonely  homes  in  towns,  where 
gardens  are  out  of  the  question. 


A    BLIND    MAN   WHO    AMASSED  A   FORTUNE. 


TEN  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
a  blind  man  in  Nottingham,  died 
leaving  a  fortune  of  £130,000, 
amassed  by  his  own  enterprise. 
Such  a  record  of  achievement,  in  the  face  of 
a  great  handicap,  is  worthy  of  note,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  his  son,  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  some  details  of  Mr. 
Smith's  career. 

His  sight  first  began  to  fail  him  at  the  age 
of  18,  and  continued  to  give  increasing 
trouble,  in  spite  of  several  operations,  until 
he  became  totally  blind  about  three  years 
later.  At  the  time,  he  was  employed  as 
salesman  to  a  grocer,  calling  at  cottages  on 
his  behalf,  and  with  his  employer's  per- 
mission doing  a  certain  amount  of  private 
trading  on  his  own  account  in  food  for  the 
pigs  kept  by  the  cottagers. 

Blindness  was  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  work  and  his  mother  decided  to 
help  him  by  supplying  him  with  a  horse  and 
dray  to  carry  on  the  private  part  of  the 
business,  which  steadily  grew  until  it  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  time  that  he  had  to 
give  up  his  employment  in  the  grocery  trade 
in  order  to  concentrate  all  his  time  on  his 
own  affairs. 

His  next  step  was  to  buy  some  old  malt 
rooms,  add  to  them,  and  build  a  mill,  and 
in  1908  his  connection  had  grown  so  large 
that  he  built  a  large  five-storey  warehouse, 
carefully  choosing  an  admirable  site,  adjacent 
to  the  canal  and  to  the  railway,  so  that  he 
could   get    supplies   by   water   and   by   rail. 


Three  years  later,  he  began  to  speculate  in 
land,  buying  up  estates  and  building  sites 
and  developing  them,  and  in  this  way  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  large  fortune  that 
was  his  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  always  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Royal  Midland  Institution  at  Notting- 
ham, buying  from  them  as  much  as  possible, 
and  leaving  them  a  legacy  when  he  died. 

In  a  short  personal  note,  his  son  tells  of 
his  father's  courage  in  facing  his  blindness 
and  his  dislike  of  pity.  In  reply  to  a  business 
friend  who  condoled  with  him,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  a  bird-lover,  took  his  friend  to  the 
open  door  and  said  :  "  Can  you  hear  that 
beautiful  bird  singing  ?  If  I  were  deaf,  I 
could  not  enjoy  the  songs  of  birds.  There 
are  much  worse  things  than  being  blind  and 
if  you  ever  refer  to  my  blindness  again,  I 
shall  refuse  to  see  you  when  you  call." 

A  business  colleague,  who  uses  the  pen- 
name  Ah  Imo  Vector e,  writes  of  him  in  these 
words  : — 

"As  a  business  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Smith  for  many  years  I  should  like  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  wonderful  grasp  of  all  business 
details.  His  description  of  a  property  that, 
of  course,  he  had  never  actually  seen,  but 
which  had  once  been  explained  to  him,  was 
almost  uncanny,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  anyone  to  have  guessed  that 
he  had  lost  his  sight.  When  he  made  business 
appointments,  he  was  extremely  punctual, 
and  his  grit  and  enthusiasm  were  an  excellent 
example  to  any  young  man," 
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Fame  for  Young  Blind  New  Zealand  Cor- 
netist. — Alan  Morton,  the  17-year-old  Auckland 
cornetist,  made  Dominion  band  history  at  the 
New  Plymouth  Opera  House  last  February 
when  he  won  the  New  Zealand  championship 
B  flat  cornet  solo  with  a  magnificent  perform- 
ance . 

The  youngest  cornetist  ever  to  have  been 
awarded  the  title,  Morton  is  a  member  of  the 
Auckland  Regimental  Band  and  the  Blind 
Institute  Band.  The  test  piece,  "  Sweet  Spirit, 
Hear  My  Prayer,"  bristled  with  technical 
difficulties,  and  six  of  the  25  competitors  with- 
drew, mostly  failing  on  the  high  notes  in  the 
upper  register.  The  depth  of  expression  Morton 
put  into  the  beautiful  composition  was  re- 
markable, and  gave  him  the  title. 

After  the  announcement,  which  was  prac- 
tically drowned  by  applause,  the  judge,  Mr. 
A.  Baile,  of  Sydney,  was  astounded  when  he 
learned  of  the  winner's  blindness. 

Morton  has  been  a  pupil  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute  for  the  Blind  since  he  was  six  years  of 
age.  He  is  the  leading  cornet  player  in  the 
Institute's  military  band,  and  has  twice  accom- 
panied the  band  on  tours  of  the  Dominion. 
During  the  tour  last  spring  his  solo  work 
attracted  particularly  favourable  comment, 
especially  from  veteran  bandsmen,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  enter  for  the  New  Zealand 
contest. 

Successes  of  the  Blind  at  Belfast  Music 
Festivals. — Mr.  John  Russell,  blind  organist  for 
more  than  eight  years  at  Killincky  (Co.  Down) 
Presbyterian  Church,  gained  174  out  of  200 
marks  in  a  contest  at  Belfast  Music  Festival 
last  month,  He  took  a  memory  test  instead  of 
the  sight  test. 

The  playing  of  Daniel  McNulty,  a  fifteen-year 
old  blind  organist  of  Dublin,  was  highly  praised 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Jacobson,  an  adjudicator  at 
the  Festival.  He  tied  for  second  place  in  the 
oigan  solo  (under  18)  section. 

The  Ulster  School  for  the  Blind  Choir  (under 
15  years  of  age),  conducted  by  Mr.  Stanley  J. 
Bell,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
same  Festival.  Mr.  Herbert  Wiseman,  the 
adjudicator,  said  their  team  was  wonderful 
and  he  had  nothing  but  praise  for  them.  They 
sang  well  together  and  beautifully  in  tune. 
They  sang  better  than  many  sighted  choirs 
because  they  got  sight  inside  the  music. 


Blind  Woman  Organist  Broadcasts.— On  31st 
March,  a  blind  woman,  Miss  Marguerite  Newton, 
broadcast  a  recital  from  the  organ  of  the 
Manchester  College  of  Technology. 

Marguerite  Newton  has  been  blind  from 
birth,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  entered  Hen- 
shaw's  Institution  in  her  native  Manchester  and 
learned  organ-playing  there.  At  the  age  of  16 
she  played  the  organ  at  the  nearby  church. 

Miss  Newton,  who  is  now  25,  has  started 
a  music  academy  in  Manchester,  where  she 
gives  personal  tuition  on  the  organ  and  in 
harmony  to  many  girls  who  can  see.  At  the 
same  time  she  is  studying  at  Durham  University 
for  her  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

Australian  Blind  Golfer. — Mr.  David  Hunter, 
secretary  of  a  Sydney  branch  of  the  United 
Australia  party,  enjoys  his  game  of  golf  although 
he  is  blind. 

He  has  completed  18  holes  in  100  strokes — ■ 
an  amazing  performance  considering  his  handi- 
cap. His  longest  drive  is  220  yards  and  he 
putts  remarkably  well. 

Court  Grange  School  Class  Singing  Success. — 
At  the  Exeter  Musical  Festival,  held  last 
month,  the  pupils  of  Court  Grange  School  for 
the  Blind,  Abbotskerswell,  were  successful  in 
winning  a  certificate  for  class  singing.  The 
memory  test,  for  which  the  choir  gained  full 
marks,  was  set  in  place  of  sight  reading.  As 
the  judge  considered  that  sight  reading  did  not 
compare  favourably  with  memorising,  the 
school  agreed  to  relinquish  its  right  to  the 
Thompson  trophy  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
school  taking  second  place. 

West  of  England  School  for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 
— The  following  pupils  were  successful  in  gain- 
ing certificates  in  the  Devon  Music  Competitions, 
1936  :— 

ELOCUTION. 

First  Class. — William  Sleeman,  So  ;  Kenneth  Gale, 
85  ;  Arthur  Perrin,  85  ;  William  Guard,  85  ;  Stella 
Thorpe,   85. 

Second  Class. — William  Penn,  84  ;  Aubyn  Dunridge, 
83  ;  James  Jenkins,  82  ;  Ronald  Porrington,  80  ; 
Thomas  Willoughby,  79  ;  V.  Combes,  79  ;  Joan 
Bispham,  79  ;  Harold  Harris,  78  ;  Hector  Ruggins, 
78  ;  Rona  Simmons,  78  ;  Francis  Ruggins,  77  ;  Ada 
Eddy,  76  ;  Peter  Nasan,  76  I  Audrey  Frood,  76  ; 
Leonard  Reseigh,  75  ;  Poppy  Hodges,  74  ;  Ernest 
White,  73  ;  Audrey  Hambly,  72  ;  Avril  Stanbury,  70  ; 
Joyce  Thomas,  70  ;  Irene  Pearson,  70  ;  Ruth  James, 
70. 

Class  26.     PIANOFORTE  SOLO  (Intermediate). 

First   Class. — Francis  Ruggins,    179   (First  in  Class). 
Class  9.  -SCHOOL  CHOIRS  (Mixed  Urban). 

Sight  Reading. — First  Class,  24  marks  (out  of  25). 

Songs. — Second  Class,  166  marks. 

The  Elocution  candidates  were  prepared  bv  Mr. 
S.  G.  Prince,  A.C.P.  (Headmaster),  the  Choir  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Souter,  F.R.C.O.,  assisted  bv  Mr.  F.  Selbv, 
F.R.C.O. 

Francis  Ruggins  was  invited  to  take  pari  in  the 
Concert  which  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Annual  Festival. 
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POINTS    FROM    REPORTS. 

Home. 

Gloucester  (City)  Blind  Association. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shroder  are  continuing  their  generous  gifts 
of  wireless  sets,  and  the  original  sets  have  now 
been  called  in  and  200  new  ones  supplied  for  the 
County  and  City. 

Pontypridd  and  District's  Institution  for  the 
Blind.— Since  March  31st,  1935,  the  Training 
Centre  has  been  recognised  as  for  female  as  well 
as  male  trainees.  Large  orders  for  woollen 
garments  were  received  from  the  Glamorgan 
County  Council,  and  the  results  from  the  new 
sales  van  were  most  encouraging. 

Warrington,  Widnes  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  October, 
1934,  the  Society's  Constitution  was  revised, 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  each  year 
as  against  the  whole  body  in  previous  years. 


Preston  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind. — In 
an  endeavour  to  find  full  employment  for  all 
those  in  the  workshops,  a  sales  van  has  been 
placed  on  the  road  and  an  up-to-date  front 
fixed  at  the  retail  shop  in.  Lune  Street. 

Imperial. 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Blind, 
Melbourne. — A  new  wing  for  men  was  opened 
at  the  Brighton  Home  in  February,  1935,  con- 
taining 14  single  bedrooms,  a  smoke-room  with 
wireless,  and  a  sun  verandah,  and  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Women's  Hostel  have  been 
completed,  while  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
the  Men's  Hostel  is  under  consideration. 

Foreign. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.— An  agricul- 
tural class  for  boj's  and  girls  whose  parents  are 
farmers  has  been  started,  and  has  proved  very 

successful. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l 

The   following   new    Braille    and    Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  traction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
ORGAN—  s.    d. 

13.682  Hesse.     Toccata  in  A  flat  (from  Organ 

Works,  Book  2)  07 

13.683  Rheinberger.     "  Solemn  Festival  "  and 

"  Duet,"  Op.  174,  Nos.  7  and  8       ..07 

13.684  Rheinberger.    "  Ricercare  "  and  "Even- 

ing Rest,"  Op.  174,  Nos.  9  and  10  .  .      o     5 
PIANO— 

13.685  Bach,     P.     E.       Sonata    in     A    minor 

(Universal  Edition)     .  .  .  .  .  .      o     <j 

13.686  Gibbons.        Popular     Pieces     for     the 

Virginal  and  Harpsichord      .  .  .  .      on 

13.687  Kuhnau,    J.      "  David    and    Goliath  " 

Sonata  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..on 

13.688  Moscheles.    Studies,  Op.  70,  Nos.  5  to  8      I      2 
DANCE— 

13.689  Coslow,   S.,   and   Ilda.'L.      Some  other 

time,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

13.690  Lunceford,  J.,  and  Chaplin,  S.     If  I  had 

Rhythm    in    my    Nursery    Rhymes, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.691  Mcliugh,  J.     With  all  my  Heart,  Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

13.692  Neiburg,  Symes  and  Levinson.     When 

April  comes  again,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      04 
SONGS— 
I3>693     Brahms.      Wie   Melodien   zieht   es   mir 

(Sweet  Melodies),  A  :    Aj — E1  .  .      04 

13.694  Parry.    Three  Aspects  (No.  i  of  English 

Lyrics,  Set  9),  E  flat  :    C— A1  .  .      04 

13.695  Warlock,  Peter.     The  Countryman,  F: 

C— F1 04 

FOUR-PART  SONGS 

13.696  Bantock  (arr.  by).     Were  you  there  ? 


(No.   5   of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for     s.  (/. 

Male    Chorus    and    Baritone    Solo), 

O.  &  S.S 09 

13,097  Bantock  (arr.  by).  Sinner,  please  don't 
let  dis  Harvest  pass  (No.  6  of  Ten 
Negro  Spirituals  for  Male  Chorus 
and  Baritone  Solo),  O.  &  V.S.  .  .      07 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS— 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 

Royal  College  of  Music  : — 

13.698  1934    Period    A  :     Papers    set    in    the 

Grammar  of  Music,  Grades  1-3, 
Rudiments,  Grade  4,  and  Harmony, 
Grades  1-7        . .  .  .  .  .  ..14 

13.699  1935    Period    A  :      Papers    set    in    the 

Grammar     of    Music,     Grades     1-3, 
Rudiments,  Grade  4,  and  Harmoney, 
Grades  1-7        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..14 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

DICTIONARIES  Per    Vol. 

13,318-13,319        Dictionary      Appendix,      from    s.    cl. 
Chambers's  Twentieth  Century  Dic- 
tionary.    S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,     Cloth     Boards.       2     Vols. 
398  pp.     G.199  99 

FICTION— 

13,572-13,574  House  of  the  Four  Winds,  The, 
by  John  Buchan.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
3  Vols.     392  pp.     F.196        .  .  ..66 

^^t^-:^0?  Kitty,  by  Warwick  Deeping. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.    5  Vols.    576  pp.  F. 288     5     9 

FICTION— JUVENILE— 

13,248-13,250  Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam,  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
3  Vols.     326  pp.     F.163        ..  ..56 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  FRENCH- 

13,680     Early    Stages    in    French,    by    E.    M. 
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Stt-phan.     Term  III,  Summer,  1936.     s.  d. 

28th   April   to    23rd    June.      S.E.B. 

Large  size,   Interpointed,   Pamphlet. 

18  pp.     E.9     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES     GERMAN— 

13,681     Early  Stages  in  German,  by  A.  Hermann 

Winter.     Term  III,   Summer,    1936. 

27th    April   to    22nd    June.      S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

21  pp.     E.n   .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES     SPANISH 

13,522     Spanish    Braille    Code.      Pocket    size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     4  pp.     C.2     o     3 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
13,679     Knitted  Light-Weight  Coatand  Jumper. 

Knitted  Carrying  Shawl.     Reprinted 

from"  Progress,"  April,  1936.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,   Interpointed,   Pamphlet. 

8  pp.     E.4       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— POETRY— 

13,497     Selections    from    the    Poems    of    Percy 

Bysshe     Shelley.        Edited     by     A. 

Hamilton   Thompson.    S.E.B.   Large 

size,      Interpointed,     Cloth    Boards. 

150  pp.     G.75  90 

TRAVEL— 

13,263-13,265     Scotland  through  French  Eyes, 

by  Paule  Henry-Bordeaux.     S.E.B. 

Large      size,      Interpointed,      Paper 

Covers.     3  Vols.     2S0  pp.     F.140    .  .      4     9 
33,296-13,299     Valley  of  the  Assassins,  The,  by 

Freya    Stark.      S.E.B.      Large    size, 

Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     4  Vols. 

534  pp.     G.267  S     6 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
■customers,  libraries  and  other  organisations  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per    Vol. 


3-812-20 


Old    Pybus,    by    Warwick     Deeping. 
9  Vols.      (Limited  Edition) 
British  Customers 
3,821-3     This  Holy  Fellowship,  by  Rev.  Peter 
Green.    3  Vols.    (Limited  Edition)  .  . 
British  Customers 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRj 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY— 

Schweitzer,  Albert.     My  Life  and  Thought 

Six  Stuart  Sovereigns.     By  Eva  Scott  .  . 
CHESS— 

Capablanca,  J.  R.     Chess  Fundamentals 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE— 

Dobree,  Bonamy.     Modern  Prose  Style 

Smith,  D.  Nichol.    Dryden,  Poetry  and  Prose  . 

Wyld,   H.  C.     English  Rhvme  from  Surrey  to 

Pope         " 

LAW— 

Cheshire,  G.  C.     Private  International  Law 

Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883-1935    .  . 
HISTORY— 

Gedye,  G.  E.  R.    Heirs  to  the  Hapsburgs 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Masefield,  J.  (Ed.  by).    Travels  of  Marco  Polo 

Schweitzer,  A.     .More  from  the  Primeval  Forest 
MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Moliere.     Le  Depit  Amoureux 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Adams,  J.  Quincey  (Ed.  by).     Everyman 

Lyly,  J.     Campaspe 

Wordsworth,  W.     The  Prelude 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Mr.  Fortune  Wonders     .  . 

Bercovici,  K.  Stories  of  Country  Life  in 
Roumania,  from  "  Singing  Winds  "   .  . 

Clarke,  Isabel.  Feet  Upon  the  Mountains  ;  with 
Uncertain  Star 

Clay,  Bertha  M.     Beyond  Pardon 

Crompton   Richm'al.    The  Old  Man's  Birthday 

Duffield,  Anne.     Flaming  Felicia 

Ferber,  Edna.     Come  and  Get  It 

Gregory,  Jackson.     Silver  Star 

Grey,  Zane.     The  Spirit  of  the  Border  .  . 

Hichens,  Robert.     The  First  Lady  Brendon 

Holme,  Constance.     Beautiful  End 

Hutten,  Baroness  von.     Monkey  Puzzle 

Keverne,  Richard.     Sanfield  Scandal     .  . 

Lawford,  Florence.      Blue  Pochette 

Macaulay,  Rose.     Going  Abroad 

Nicholson,  Harold.     Public  Faces 

Oliver,  Jane,  and  Anne  Stafford.    Cuckoo  in  June 

Pertwee,  Roland.     Four  Winds 

"  Sapper."    Decision  of  Sir  Edward  Shoreham 

Sarasin,  J.  G.     Pirate's  Pack 

Sprigg,  C.  St.  John.     Perfect  Alibi 

Tynan,  Katharine.     A  Lad  Was  Born 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Bosambo  of  the  River 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Coat  of  Arms 

Whipple,  Dorothy.     They  Knew  Mr.  Knight 

Whitechurch,  V.  L.     Murder  at  the  College 

Wilder,  Thornton.    Heaven's  My  Destination 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Blandings  Castle  and  Else- 
where 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Allardyce,  P.    "  Stops  "  and  How  to  Punctuate 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Baring,  Maurice.     Lost  Lectures  on  the  Fruits 

of  Experience 
Begbie,  Joan.    Walking  in  the  New  Forest 
Carmichael,  Amy.     Rose  from  Brier 
Craig,  C.  W.  Thurlow.    A  Rebel  for  a  Horse 
D'Arcy,  C.  F.    Christian  Outlook  in  the  Modern 

World 

Dickinson,    G.    Lowes.      After    Two    Thousand 

Years 

Enders,  Elizabeth  Crump.     Swinging  Lantern 
Essad,  Bey.    Secrets  of  the  Caucasus      .  . 
*Gardening,    Book    of.      An    A. B.C.    of    garden 

management,  with  diagrams 
"  Grey  Owl  "  and  Harper  Cory.     Grey  Owl  and 

the  Beaver 
Gwynn,  Denis.     Pius  NI 
Hafdane,    J.  B.  S.     Fact  and  Faith 
Hole   Hugh.     Looking  Life  Over 
How,    Canon   J.   C.    H.      Personal    Discipleship 

and  the  Way  of  Prayer 
Inge,  Dean  W.  R.     The  Gate  of  Life     .  . 
Knox,  R.  A.     Heaven  and  Charing  Cross 
Lindsay,  P.      King  Richard  III   (E.  W.  Austin 

Memorial) 
Macaulay,  Rose.     Personal  Pleasures   .  . 
Magre.M.    (Translator,  R.  Merton).    The  Return 

of  the  Magi 
Maurois,  A.     Dickens 
Muir,  Ramsay.    The  Faith  of  a  Liberal  .  . 
Powell,  E.  A.    By  Camel  and  Car  to  the  Peacock 

Throne 
Southam,  The  Rev.  E.     Teach  Us  to  Pray 

JUVENILE— 

Coke,  D.     The  House  Prefect 
Hedin,  Sven.     From  Pole  to  Pole 
Lane,  Margaret  Stuart  (Editor).     Tales  for  the 
Brownies 
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Le  Feuvre,  A.     Little  Listener    .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Lindsay,  P.      Knights  at  Bay       .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

FOREIGN— 

Storm,  T.     In  St.  Jiirgen  . .  .  .  .  .        1 

GRADE  I— 

Buckrose,  J.  E.     Sheep's  Head  ..  ..        5 

MOON— 

Martyr,  Weston.       The    £200    Millionaire    and 
Other  Stories 6 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

"  E.   W.  AUSTIN  "  MEMORIAL  READING 

COMPETITION. 

The  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  "  E.  W.  Austin" 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  on  Saturday,  16th  May. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  arid   prizes  awarded 
for    fluency,    ease   of  diction   and   general   expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  only  be  awarded  if  merited.) 
ADULT. 

A.  Advanced     Readers     in     competition     for     the 

"  Blanesburgh  "  Cup. 

B.  Other  Readers. 
JUNIOR. 

1.  Children  under  9  years  of  age.     (Competitors  in 

this  class  to  be  allowed  their  choice  of  reading 
contracted  or  uncontracted  Braille.) 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16.     (Boys  and 

Girls    in    this    class    will    compete    in    separate 
sections.) 

A  Special  Competition  for  the  reading  of  three 
Sonnets,  for  which  everybody  is  eligible,  including  all 
previous  winners  in  any  class,  will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35, 
Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I,  as  early  as 
possible,  stating  in  which  class  they  wish  to  enter. 

Passages  in  this  year's  competition  will  be  tran- 
scribed in  Standard  English  Braille. 

The  Committee  consists  of  : — 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson.  Miss  Gulick. 

H.  Royston,  Esq.  Miss    Ivens    (Winner    of 

J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  Esq.  Class  A  in  1934  Com- 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner.  petition). 

W.  M.  Stone,  Esq.  J.  R.  Garrett,  Esq.  (Win- 

Miss  Jameson.  ner  of  Class  B  in  1934 

Miss  Till.  Competition.) 

Miss  Pain. 
Miss  Prince  (Secretary). 

VACANCIES,  31st  MARCH,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  1 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for  Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington         3 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 
LONDON   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 
Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  1 


ADVERI1SEMENTS 

Aj*vertising  Rates  :      is.  6d.  a  Link  (Minimum  5B.) 

CITY  OF  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

BLIND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HOME  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
certificated  sighted  female  Home  Teacher  and  candi- 
dates must  possess  the  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Salary  £3  per  week  and  the  successful  candidate 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination. 

Applications  to  be  received  by  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  the  22nd  April,  1936. 
E.   B.   SHARPLEY, 
Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
6th    April.    1936. 


SURREY    COUNTY    COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    DEPARTMENT. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council  invite  applications  from  women  (sighted)  for 
the  appointment  of  Home  Teacher  to  work  among  the 
unemployable  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced,  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  types  and  in  simple 
pastime  handicrafts.  They  should  possess  the  Home 
Teacher's  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  attached  to  the  Public 
Health  Department  and  will  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Salary  £150  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments 
of  £7.  10s.  to  £200  per  annum,  with  travelling  and 
subsistence  expenses  according  to  the  County  Scale. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, together  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form  and  sent  on  or 
before  30th  April,  1936,  to  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  County  Hall,  Kingston-upon- Thames,  from 
whom  copies  of  the  application  form  may  be  obtained, 
and  to  whom  any  enquiries  relating  to  the  appointment 
should  be  addressed. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination  and  to  contribute  to  the  LocaL 
Government  and  other  Officers'   Superannuation  Act. 

Canvassing  directly  or  indirectly  will  disqualifv. 
DUDLEY  AUKLAND,  ' 
County  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 
6th  April,  1936. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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BLINDNESS  IN   INDIA. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  some  members  of  the  National  Institute's  Council,  with  intimate 
^L  personal  knowledge  of  India,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  appalling 

/  m         amount  of  blindness  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  formed  themselves  into  a  small 

/    M        Committee  to  consider  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done.     Investigation  had 

/        M      shown  that  there  were  about  one  and  a  half  million  totally  blind  persons  in 

m  ^L     India,  and  about  four  and  a  half  millions  partially  blind,  figures  so  vast  that 

^C  J^.  only  the  knowledge  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  blindness  was  preventible 

encouraged  them  to  examine  the  position. 

Private  philanthropy  could  not,  it  was  felt,  hope  to  meet  so  great  a  need,  and  as  a  first 
step  it  was  decided  that  a  Memorial  should  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  setting  out 
such  facts  as  the  National  Institute  had  been  able  to  obtain,  making  certain  deductions  from 
them,  and  suggesting  that  a  statement  of  the  position  by  the  Government  of  India,  accompanied 
by  suggestions  of  a  general  character  for  its  improvement,  would  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  the  provincial  authorities.  The  Memorial  was  signed  by  persons  whose  knowledge  of 
Indian  problems  was  unquestioned,  the  signatories  including  a  former  Viceroy,  former 
Governors  of  Bombay  and  the  Punjab,  former  bishops  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  several 
doctors  who  had  served  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  in  addition  to  well-known  workers 
for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  Memorial,  the  Government  of  India  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all 
Local  Governments  and  Administrations,  but  unfortunately  almost  all  these  Governments 
expressed  their  inability,  owing  to  financial  stringency,  to  incur  expenditure  on  the  develop- 
ment of  measures  for  prevention  of  blindness,  or  the  provision  of  relief  to  the  blind. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  came  as  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Committee,  which 
was — and  still  is — strongly  of  opinion  that  only  official  action  could  be  commensurate  with 
the  need.  So  great  was  the  urgency  of  the  question,  however,  that  it  was  felt  that  something 
immediate  must  be  done,  even  though  it  must,  in  the  circumstances,  be  something  very  modest. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  should  be  approached  by  the  National 
Institute,  and  an  offer  be  made  to  them  of  such  co-operation  as  was  possible  from  a  voluntary 
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organisation  primarily  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  blind  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Indian  Red  Cross  is  a  body  which  deservedly 
has  the  confidence  of  Indians  and  English- 
men alike,  and  is  an  organisation  whose 
activities  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

After  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided 
that  there  were  two  lines  along  which  help 
could  be  given.  It  was  agreed  to  hand 
over  the  sum  of  £450  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  systematic  instruction  of  school-teachers 
in  blindness  prevention,  by  means  of  simple 
lectures.  The  instructed  teacher  reaches  the 
child,  and  the  child  in  his  turn  takes  into 
his  home  the  message  he  has  learned  at 
school,  so  that  a  very  wide  public  is  reached. 
Further,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  Red 
Cross  a  grant  of  £150  for  the  free  distribution 
of  simple  vernacular  pamphlets  on  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  specially  written  to  meet 
Indian  needs. 

The  grants  were  made  in  April,  1934,  and 
July,  1935,  and  the  National  Institute  has 
now  received  from  the  Indian  Red  Cross  a 
detailed  report  of  its  expenditure. 

Four  of  the  leading  ophthalmologists  in 
India  were  consulted  regarding  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  lectures  for  teachers,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  advice,  a  syllabus  for  a  course 
of  two  lectures,  followed  by  practical  demon- 
strations, was  drawn  up.  Each  lecturer 
was  supplied  with  a  free  set  of  coloured 
lantern  slides,  and  with  a  list  of  all  material 
(pamphlets,  posters,  slides,  and  films)  on 
prevention  of  blindness,  obtainable  from  the 
Red  Cross  Society. 

A  circular  letter  was  then  sent  to  all 
Provincial  and  State  Red  Cross  branches, 
inviting  them  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
through  the  agency  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
which  has  10,000  school  groups  and  a  mem- 
bership of  over  350,000  school  children. 
Reports  have  now  been  received  from 
eighteen  centres,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  give  a  list  of  these,  as  indicative  of 
the  widespread  nature  of  the  effort :  Assam, 
Baluchistan,  Bangalore,  Baroda,  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  Bombay,  Burma,  Central 
India,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Delhi, 
Hyderabad,  Kotah,  Madras,  Punjab,  Raj- 
putana,  Sind,  and  the  United  Provinces. 
In  a  few  of  these,  the  lectures  have  not  yet 
been  given,  but  in  every  one  some  action  has 
been  taken.    A  few  reports  may  be  quoted  : — 
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Punjab. — A  course  for  women  teachers 
was  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  Camp  held  in  October,  1934. 
The  lectures  were  given  by  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  Eye  Outdoor  Department  of 
the  Mayo  Hospital,  Lahore,  and  were 
attended  by  100  women  teachers. 

Madras. — The  Branch  has  organised 
lectures  at  eight  places.  All  lectures  are 
being  given  by  qualified  ophthalmologists  to 
teachers'  organisations.  Free  supplies  of 
pamplets  in  Tamil  and  Telegu  have  been 
distributed.  The  Headquarters  cinema 
film*  on  the  subject  was  shown  at  various 
places.  Lectures  were  very  well  attended, 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

Bombay. — Sixteen  courses  of  lectures  were 
arranged  in  January,  1935,  to  be  given  in 
English,  Marathi,  Gujarati,  and  Canarese, 
at  Teachers'  Training  Institutions.  Two 
free  sets  of  slides  were  sent,  and  3,000  free 
Gujarati  pamphlets  distributed.  The  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  Bombay  Presidency  has 
organised  a  poster  contest  on  the  subject  of 
the  care  of  the  eyes. 

With  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the 
National  Institute's  grant,  the  Red  Cross 
Report  states  that  a  pamphlet  "  Prevention 
of  Blindness,"  which  had  already  been 
distributed  pretty  widely  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  had  proved  very  popular  in 
English,  Urdu,  Hindi,  and  Gujarati,  was,  as 
a  result  of  the  allocation,  printed  in  Tamil, 
Telegu,  and  Bengali,  and  reprinted  in  Guja- 
rati and  Hindi,  the  Hindi  edition  of  5,000 
copies  being  made  possible  by  a  special 
private  donation.  In  all  about  thirty 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed,  and  are 
being  distributed  very  widely. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of 
the  co-operation  with  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
the  widespread  interest  aroused,  which  will 
almost  certainly  encourage  local  authorities 
to  carry  on  the  work  that  has  been  begun. 
A  letter,  signed  by  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer, 
formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab 
and    ex- Vice- Chairman     of     the     National 


*  The  film  referred  to  was  shown  to  members  of  the 
National  Institute's  Council,  members  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee,  and  persons  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society  at  a  private 
show  last  July,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures,  Ltd.,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Indian  Red 
Cross  was  present  and  spoke. 
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Institute,  and  by  the  Institute's  Chairman, 
Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Secretary-General, 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Statesman  of 
March  5th,  1936.  After  giving  some  account 
of  what  had  been  done  by  the  Institute 
jointly  with  the  Indian  Red  Cross,  the 
letter  pointed  out  that  of  the  138  lakhs 
subscribed  in  India  to  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Fund,  about  £140,000  had  been  allotted  to 
the  Indian  Red  Cross.  Compared  to  the 
crying  needs  of  India's  blind,  the  grant  of 
£600  that  had  been  made  by  the  Institute  to 
the  Red  Cross  was  a  tiny  drop  in  a  vast 
ocean  of  wretchedness,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  in  the  letter  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Fund's  allot- 
ment to  the  Red  Cross  might  be  devoted  to 
a  campaign  in  the  interests  of  prevention  of 
blindness. 

In    view    of    that    letter,    it    is    specially 


encouraging  to  learn  that  a  grant  of 
Rs.  35,000  has  been  given  to  the  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Bengal 
from  the  Jubilee  Fund,  to  buy  and  equip  a 
touring  dispensary,  and  Rs.  85,000  is  being 
set  aside  from  the  Indian  Red  Cross  share 
at  headquarters  to  finance  a  travelling 
dispensary  in  Delhi  Province,  chiefly  to  treat 
eye  diseases. 

A  beginning,  modest  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  yet  a  beginning,  has  been 
made,  "  to  combat  the  enormous  amount  of 
preventible  and  curable  blindness  which  is 
laying  its  shadow  over  the  health,  happiness, 
and  usefulness  of  this  great  portion  of  our 
Empire."  It  should  not  be  too  much  to 
hope  that,  just  as  in  this  country  private 
philanthropy  has  generally  been  succeeded 
by  State  action,  so  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  it  may  be  in  India. 


HOME  NEWS 


Trustees  Appointed  for  Newport  Institute. — It 

is  announced  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  administration 
of  Newport  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution  was  de-registered  some  time 
ago;  The  scheme  provides  for  joint  administra- 
tion by  the  Newport  Borough  Council  and  the 
Monmouthshire  County  Council. 

The  following  are  named  as  trustees  :  Mr. 
Oscar  Treharne  Morgan,  town  clerk  of  Newport  ; 
Alderman  C.  T.  Clissitt,  J. P.,  chairman  of  the 
Newport  Health  Committee  ;  Alderman  Thomas 
Davies,  Tredegar  ;  Councillor  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Booth,  Blackwood,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
clerk  to  the  Monmouthshire  County  Council. 

Dr.  Thomas  Burns  on  Workshops  and  State 
Control. — That  the  influx  of  cheap,  foreign 
articles  into  this  country  would  eventually 
cause  the  closing  down  of  the  mat-making 
department  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh,  was  the  forecast  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns  when  he  addressed 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Business  Club 
last  month. 

"  Our  workmanship  and  the  price  of  the 
finished  article,"  he  said,  "  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  anything  outside,  but  the  demand  for 
cheapness,  irrespective  of  quality,  rules  the 
housewife  to-day." 

Dr.  Burns  went  on  to  say  that  from  time  to 


time  the  agitation  was  revived  in  some  quarters 
that  the  voluntary  system  should  be  scrapped, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  wholly  placed  either 
under  State  or  municipal  control.  Such  a  step 
would,  he  thought,  be  very  detrimental  to' the 
blind  themselves — the  sympathetic  interest, 
both  from  a  practical  and  monetary  point  of 
view,  at  present  shown  by  their  sighted  brethren 
in  their  welfare  would  be  swept  away.  In  its 
place  they  would  have  a  rigid  adherence  to 
system,  red-taped  and  hide-bound,  administered 
without  regard  to  sentiment  or  feeling  as  regards 
the  recipients. 

Possibly,  from  the  financial  aspect,  it  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  if  workshops  for 
the  blind  were  abolished  and  an  increased  pension 
granted  them  from  the  State,  but  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  such  a  soulless  point  of  view. 

The  disability  of  the  blind  should  not  deter 
them  from  the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  all  it 
entailed.  It  was  only  in  daily  toil  that  these 
mortals  could  forget  self. 

End  of  Glamorgan  Association.— The 
Glamorgan  Association  for  the  Blind  ceased  to 
exist  on  31st  March,  1936. 

British  Medical  Association's  Recommended 
Fee  for  Certification  and  Examination  of  the 
Blind. — Amongst  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  regarding  the 
remuneration    and    conditions    of    service    of 
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medical  practitioners  employed  part-time  by 
Local  Authorities,  and  listed  in  the  Association's 
1935-6  Handbook,  is  the  following  : — 

"  For  examination  and  certification  of  the 
blind,  remuneration  should  be  not  less  than 
£3.  3s.  for  a  session  of  two  hours." 

Reading  and  Writing  Competition  for  the 
Blind. — After  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  Mission 
to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  held  its  Annual  Reading  and 
Writing  Competition  in  Moon  and  Braille  and 
Pencil  Writing  in  its  premises  at  201,  Buchanan 
Street,  Glasgow,  on  23rd  April.  There  were 
forty  Competitors  from  the  various  districts  of 
the  Mission,  and  in  some  of  the  sections  the 
contests  were  very  keen,  while  a  very  high 
standard  of  both  reading  and  writing  was 
shown,  reflecting  favourably  on  the  Home 
Teacher's  work. 

Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Honorary  Treasurer  of 
the  Mission,  and  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Young,  retired 
schoolmaster,  Larbert,  both  of  whom  are 
experienced  Braille  writers,  kindly  acted  as 
examiners,  and  adjudicated  in  the  different 
classes. 

At  the  close  of  the  Competition  the  Lord 
Dean  of  Guild,  Mr.  Claud  A.  Allan,  who  is 
President  of  the  Mission,  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  being  present  and  his  satisfaction  with  the 
excellent  results  shown,  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  competitors  had  lost 
their  sight  in  advanced  life. 

Miss  M.  A.  Brodie,  President  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  to  the  Mission,  presented  the  prizes 
to  the  winners  in  the  Competition,  while  Mr. 
Jas.  Irving,  Superintendent,  proposed  the  votes 
of  thanks,  which  were  warmly  accorded. 

Walthamstow  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind. — The  Walthamstow  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  the  Blind  was  formed  in  1920,  the  year 
of  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  when 
more  information  as  to  the  number  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  blind  was  required  for  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  It  joined  forces  with  the 
social  work  which  had  been  valiantly  carried 
on  in  Walthamstow  for  many  years  at  St. 
Oswald's  Institute,  where  weekly  meetings  of 
the  blind  were  much  enjoyed. 

The  number  under  its  care  steadily  increased, 
and  on  March  31st  last  there  were  202  names 
on  its  Register  for  the  Blind.  The  Committee 
grew  to  know  its  people  intimately,  and  it 
shared  in  each  new  effort  as  it  arose  to  mitigate 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  It  helped  in  the 
distribution  of  Wireless  Sets,  loaned  by  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  and  it 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Voluntary  Societies 
the  special  needs  of  its  charge.  It  had  a  small 
relief  fund  of  its  own  which  was  used  for 
urgent  cases. 


In  1934  the  Essex  County  Council  decided 
to  undertake  the  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  directly,  and  in  the  autumn  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  was  formed  to  deal 
with  it.  During  11)35  the  plans  of  the  County 
matured,  including  a  scheme  of  Domiciliary 
Assistance,  and  the  Walthamstow  Committee 
played  its  part  by  helping  96  blind  persons  to 
send  in  their  applications  for  it. 

During  1935  the  Walthamstow  Committee 
was  of  opinion  that  the  right  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  work  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Walthamstow  blind  to  be  placed  on  that 
permanent  footing  which  only  a  statutory 
Committee  could  give  it,  and  it  asked  the 
Essex  County  Council  to  accept  the  transfer 
of  the  work. 

The  Essex  County  Council  accepted  the 
responsibility,  and  the  work  was  passed  over  on 
April  1st  last. 

The  Walthamstow  Committee,  under  a  new 
title,  "  Walthamstow  Social  Centre  for  the 
Blind,"  is  continuing  the  social  side  of  its  work, 
and  large  gatherings  of  blind  men  and  women 
meet  each  Thursday  afternoon  in  St.  Luke's 
Hall,  Hawthorne  Road,  Walthamstow,  to  hear 
music,  to  play  games  and  to  be  taught  handi- 
crafts. They  have  a  Summer  Outing,  a  New 
Year's  Tea,  and  other  happy  events  each  year. 

Bequest  to  North  Wales  School  for  the  Blind. — 
A  Rhyl  lady  has  left  amongst  other  bequests 
the  sum  of  £500  to  the  North  Wales  School  for 
Blind  Children,  Rhyl. 

Middlesex  Association's  New  Holiday  Home 
at  Littlehampton. — The  Middlesex  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  opened  a  small  Holiday  Home 
for  the  Blind  at  Littlehampton,  to  accommodate 
12  guests,  and  we  have  received  the  following 
account  of  it  from  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Moody 
Stuart,  the  Secretary  :  "  For  some  years  we 
have  rented  a  furnished  bungalow  at  Selsey  for 
a  few  months,  as  we  found  we  could  not  get 
holiday  accommodation  at  a  reasonable  cost 
for  all  who  wished  to  go  away.  This,  however, 
still  failed  to  meet  the  demands,  so  we  have 
taken  the  plunge  and  rented  an  unfurnished 
house  on  a  three  years'  lease.  We  started  to 
furnish  it,  wondering  somewhat  whether  the 
season  would  come  upon  us  and  some  of  the 
rooms  be  standing  empty.  Time  has  proved 
that  we  need  not  have  feared  that.  Furniture 
and  money  have  been  given  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Many  of  the  blind  have  collected  among  their 
friends  and  given  us  substantial  gifts  in  that 
way.  They  have  also  given  us  articles  of 
furniture,  a  bedstead  from  one,  an  easy  chair 
from  another,  and  so  on.  Different  districts 
in  the  county  have  made  themselves  responsible 
for  furnishing  a  whole  room  each.  The  sitting- 
room,  the  dining-room,  the  kitchen,  and  several 
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bedrooms,  have  all  been  well  furnished  by 
voluntary  workers  and  well-wishers  in  different 
parts  of  Middlesex.  In  fact,  we  have  got  what 
we  asked  for — a  furnished  house  at  the  seaside 
by  the  beginning  of  May. 

"  All  the  guests  will  be  people  who,  although 
they  are  not  convalescent  from  a  specific 
illness,  need  change  of  air  and  surroundings. 

"  We  run  the  Home  as  a  family  party  with  a 
voluntary  superintendent  in  charge  each  month. 
She  plans  outings  and  looks  after  every  one's 
comfort  and  the  guests  themselves  lend  a  hand 
whenever  it  is  wanted.  We  are  hoping  that  this 
year  in  our  new  surroundings  we  shall  have  as 
happy  times  as  we  have  had  at  Selsey  in  the 
past." 

New  Braille  Science  Journal. — The  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh,  has  just  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
new  Braille  magazine,  a  monthly  journal  of 
science. 

There  have  been  for  some  considerable 
time,  periodic  requests  for  such  a  publication, 
and   to   test    the   extent    of   demand   the   new 


magazine  will  be  issued  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  During  this  time  a  variety  of  types  of 
article  will  appear,  exploring  both  range  of 
subject  and  nature  of  treatment,  and  on  the 
criticisms  received,  a  final  policy  will  be 
determined. 

So  far  as  is  possible,  space  will  be  balanced 
between  the  various  branches,  and  at  the  outset 
no  abstruse  articles  will  appear,  although,  if 
called  for,  a  limited  amount  of  space  may  later 
be  devoted  to  material  of  this  type.  The  first 
issue  includes  "  Plants  and  Animals  in  Human 
History,"  by  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  "  Aluminium's 
Future,"  by  W.  S.  M'Ardle,  "  Science  Lends 
a  Hand  to  Industry,"  by  Van  E.  Carroll,  and 
"Gleanings  from  Many  Fields": — "All  about 
Camels"  ;  "  Chocolate — a  Body  Builder  "  ;  and 
"  Tobacco-smoking  and  the  Heart." 

The  cost  of  the  magazine  will  be  gd.  monthly, 
while  subscribers  to  Hora  Jucunda  may  have 
both  magazines  at  the  special  rate  of  18s.  per 
annum.  Subscriptions  are  now  being  received, 
and  any  suggestions  or  requests  for  special 
subjects  will  be  most  welcome. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


The   Apostolic  Crusade   of   the   Blind. — Last 

month  groups  of  sightless  men  and  women  made 
their  way  into  the  Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Montmartre,  Paris.  They  had  come,  many  from 
distant  places,  as  members  of  the  Apostolic 
Crusade  of  the  Blind,  to  meet  once  in  the  year, 
in  the  Basilica,  to  pray  for  the  world. 

Cardinal  Maglione,  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris, 
presided  at  Mass,  and  in  the  afternoon  Benedic- 
tion was  given  by  Mgr.  Chaptal,  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Paris.  The  Benediction  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  at  which  a  blind  lawyer  gave  an 
address  and  Father  Pottier  recapitulated  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  Crusade.  Bishop  Chaptal 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  said  it  had  been  an 
inspiration  to  him  to  spend  a  day  amongst  them. 

Long  journeys  were  made  by  some  pilgrims 
who,  despite  their  blindness,  travelled  from  the 
port  of  Le  Havre,  Poitiers,  Besancon  and 
Bordeaux. 

The  purpose  of  the  Crusade  is  to  obtain  the 
redemption  of  souls  by  prayer. 

Prevention  Courses  in  America. — The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
announced  that  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  sight-saving  classes 
will  be  offered  at  the  1936  summer  sessions  of  : 
University  of  Cincinnati ;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  at   Los  Angeles;   State  Normal   School, 


Oswego,  New  York;  and  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Imperial. 

Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  in  Australia. — Six 

babies  who  were  admitted  to  the  nursery  for 
blind  babies — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  southern 
hemisphere — opened  in  1934  by  the  Royal 
Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne, 
are  understood  to  be  making  very  good  progress, 
and  two  more  were  admitted  at  the  end  of  1935. 
When  the  nursery  was  opened,  officials  declared 
that  a  long-felt  want  had  been  filled,  as  it  was 
vitally  important  that  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  months  and  five  years  should 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  treatment  from  eye 
specialists,  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  be 
taught  at  an  early  age  to  become  independent, 
to  feed  themselves,  to  play  with  other  children, 
and  to  use  their  hands  correctly.  Lack  of 
nutrition  could  be  blamed  for  many  troubles, 
and  experience  had  proved  that  children  who 
did  best  in  music  and  scholastic  work  were 
those  who  had  received  early  tuition. 

The  Blind  of  South  Africa.— The  Blind  Per- 
sons Bill,  which  seeks  to  appoint  a  Commissioner 
and  institute  pensions  for  the  blind,  has  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  Union  House  of 
Assembly. 
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EMPLOYMENT     OF     THE     BLIND. 

Wage   Payments    and   Subsidies. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


WITHIN  recent  years  con- 
siderable discussion  has 
taken  place  between  the 
managers  of  workshops 
for  the  blind,  non-seeing 
workers  and  other  in- 
terested persons,  on  what 
is  euphemistically  described  as  the  principle 
of  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  term  "  minimum  wage  " 
as  applied  to  blind  workers  is  something  of 
an  anachronism,  since  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  does  not  possess  any  real  economic 
significance. 

Wherever  minimum  wages  have  been 
instituted  and  accepted  as  the  agreed 
method  of  payment,  those  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  industry  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  production  costs  and  output, 
both  on  an  individual  and  collective  basis, 
would  admit  of  the  payment  of  such  wages 
with  agreed  margins  of  profit  and  other 
incidental  charges  that  must  be  sustained 
in  the  conduct  of  business.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  principle  under  such 
circumstances  is  being  scientifically  applied. 
No  such  conditions,  however,  are  applicable 
in  the  sphere  of  blind  welfare  work,  for,  if 
income  is  to  be  registered  at  a  reasonably 
high  level  for  the  individual,  in  the  present 
state  of  industry  subsidies  must  provide  a 
substantial  proportion  of  such  incomes,  and 
the  sum  of  50s.  per  week,  which  is  usually 
claimed  as  the  minimum  income  required 
by  blind  workers,  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
figure,  unrelated  to  any  factor  either  of 
piecework  prices  or  of  time-work,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  fundamental  principle.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  it  is  simply  this  :  that  the 
figure  has  been  fixed  at  such  a  level  because 
it  is  generally  appreciated  that  the  average 
blind  worker  is  unable,  by  any  known 
method  of  computing  labour  values,  to  earn 
anything  approaching  this  amount,  and  the 
most  liberal  subsidies  are  required  in  order 
to  provide  a  figure  comparable  to  the  demand. 
In  this  note  we  are  taking  it  for  granted 
that  bona  fide  forms  of  employment  only 
are  being  considered,  that  pastime  occupa- 


tions are  excluded  for  the  time  being  from 
our  purview,  and  that  we  are  concerned 
solely  with  that  section  of  the  blind  com- 
munity which  seeks  to  avail  itself  of  an 
opportunity  to  engage  in  useful  manual 
pursuits. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  large  expenditure 
which  is  being  incurred  by  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities  on  the  pro- 
vision of  training  for  the  blind  should,  in 
point  of  fact,  subsequently  relieve  those 
Authorities  of  some  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure which  they  must  make  perman- 
ently on  the  maintenance  of  blind  persons 
in  their  area.  We  imagine  that  no  one  will 
contend  otherwise,  for  to  do  so  would  in  a 
considerable  degree  dispose  of  the  claim  for 
such  training.  It  must  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, as  a  first  principle  that  the  maintenance 
of  employable  blind  persons  must  not  be  a 
greater  charge  upon  the  community  than 
the  sums  that  are  ordinarily  available  for 
the  maintenance  of  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable blind  persons  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  circumstances,  then,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  the  subsidy  to  be  paid 
shall  neither  be  the  highest  amount  of 
maintenance  grant  for  unemployables,  nor 
yet  the  lowest  sum  provided  for  this  purpose 
in  the  appropriate  areas  ;  but,  assuming 
that  the  average  grant  for  the  maintenance 
of  unemployables  is  25s.  per  week,  it  is 
surely  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  this 
amount  should  be  the  maximum  sum  that 
may  reasonably  be  provided  by  a  County 
or  County  Borough  Authority,  or  by  a 
Voluntary  Agency  acting  on  behalf  of  such 
County  or  County  Borough,  for  the  purpose 
of  subsidising  earnings.  Nor  should  such  a 
subsidy  at  this  level  be  a  flat  rate  of  payment, 
for  by  such  procedure  a  system  bearing  all 
the  evils  of  the  minimum  wage  would  be 
developed,  and  all  initiative  from  the 
workers'  side  would  be  entirely  dissipated. 

A  well-devised  graded  system  offers  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  remunerating 
all  workers,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
ability  they  possess,  and  such  a  system 
should  be  capable  of  being  applied  equitably 
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on  behalf  of  both  men  and  women.  It  is 
noted  that  some  graded  systems  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  have  very  little  to 
recommend  them.  They  cost  the  community 
a  great  deal  to  maintain,  whilst  they  register 
the  production  of  the  worker  at  such  a  low 
level  as  to  make  real  wage  payments  a 
complete  fiasco.  It  is  frequently  urged  that 
the  rates  of  payment  to  women  should  be 
less  in  amount  than  those  obtainable  by 
male  adult  labour,  and,  singularly  enough, 
those  institutions  that  have  adopted  the 
minimum  wage  have  condoned  this  vicious 
principle  by  the  standards  they  have  set. 
Variations  there  must  be  under  existing 
circumstances,  but  if  subsidies  from  public 
resources  have  to  be  provided  the  woman's 
claim  to  equality  of  treatment  is  undeniable. 
Let  us  see  whether  a  grading  system  of 
wage  payments  and  subsidies  can  be  devised 
that  is  capable  of  meeting  most  of  the 
objections  that  are  encountered  in  other 
methods  of  remuneration. 

The  work  usually  undertaken  by  blind 
women  is  not  remunerative.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  badly  paid  on  the  whole  ;  but 
if  genuine  employment  is  to  have  a  real 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  we  must  have 
a  productivity  and  efficiency  test,  and,  in 
order  to  give  equitable  treatment,  the 
standard  of  earnings  must  not  be  unduly 
depressed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  at 
too  high  a  level.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  bona  fide  woman  worker  must  have  a 
productive  capacity  of  at  least  7s.  per  week. 
It  would  be  reasonable  under  such  circum- 
stances to  make  the  augmentation  of  wages 
grant  25s.  per  week,  and  to  continue  this 
subsidy  to  all  workers  whose  trade  earnings 
were  25s.  per  week  or  less.  For  every  shilling 
earned  above  25s.  the  subsidy  should  be 
reduced  by  sixpence.  Thus,  at  35s.  earnings 
the  subsidy  would  be  £1,  and  at  45s.  earned 
the  subsidy  would  be  15s.,  and  would  remain 
at  that  figure  in  respect  of  all  sums  earned 
in  excess  of  45s.  per  week. 

Conditions  such  as  those  here  outlined 
would  provide  a  much  more  satisfactory 
income  for  blind  woman  workers  than  any 
so-called  minimum  wage  scheme  that  has 
yet  been  devised.  In  like  manner,  the 
employment  of  blind  male  adults  should  be 
conditioned  by  a  productivity  and  efficiency 
test,  and  if  such  a  worker  does  not  possess 


the  skill  and  dexterity  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  earn  15s.  per  week  he  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  employed  person  in  the 
accepted  sense.  On  the  basis  of  these 
earnings  the  subsidy  he  would  receive 
would  be,  again,  25s.  per  week.  The  subsidy 
would  be  continued  at  this  level  until  earn- 
ings had  reached  25s.,  and  for  every 
additional  shilling  earned  above  that  amount 
the  subsidy  should  fall  by  sixpence.  Thus, 
as  in  the  case  of  women  workers,  35s.  earned 
would  give  a  subsidy  of  £1,  and  45s.  earned 
would  give  a  subsidy  of  15s.,  at  which  figure 
it  would  remain  as  a  real  incentive  to  all 
reasonably  high  wage  earners. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  foregoing 
outline  of  a  scheme  is  perfect  in  all  its  details, 
but  it  is  an  example  of  arrangements  that 
could  be  made  infinitely  superior  to  any 
set  of  minimum  wage  proposals  we  have 
seen.  The  outline  here  given  is  free  from 
that  pernicious  evil  which  besets  such 
schemes  so  that  they  are  a  positive  deterrent 
to  production,  and  an  equally  certain  way  of 
registering  output  at  a  low  level,  and  so 
depriving  the  arrangements  of  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  encourage  the  earning  of  real  wages. 

Should  the  view  be  taken  that  the  details 
of  the  scheme  outlined  above  would  be  too 
costly  in  their  application  (a  view  which  we 
do  not  share),  then  the  arrangements  could  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  all  reasonable  require- 
ments. Assuming,  for  example,  that  the 
highest  amount  of  augmentation  is  a  maxi- 
mum of  £1  per  week,  then  the  scheme 
outlined  above,  with  such  alterations  in 
figures  as  are  necessary,  would  be  capable 
of  application,  and  would  yield  results  that 
are  incomparably  superior  to  those  obtaining 
under  any  scheme  of  minimum  wages,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  grading  scheme  at  present  in 
operation. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposals  made 
above  are  : — 

1.  That  a  genuine  productivity  and  effici- 
ency test  would  be  available,  and  that  in 
consequence  real  wages  would  have  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  scheme. 

2.  That  in  consequence  of  production 
being  registered  at  a  reasonable  level  a  real 
incentive  would  be  given  to  all  bona  fide 
workers  to  make  the  best  efforts  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

3.  That  an  income  would  be  secured  to 
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all  employees  under  the  scheme  that  would 
have  due  regard  to  their  varying  degrees  of 
ability,   and   at   the   same   time   provide   a 


monetary  compensation  to  indemnify  them 
against  the  physical  disability  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 


THE    BLIND    IN    THE   ISLE  OF  MAN. 


THE  only  district  in  Great  Britain 
without  a  society  for  the  blind  is 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  at  present 
no  organised  blind  welfare  work 
of  any  kind  is  carried  on,  and  the  only  special 
assistance  the  blind  receive  is  the  Old  Age 
Pension  of  10s.  a  week  on  reaching  the  age  of 
50.  Enquiries  show  that  the  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  island  is  79,  and  of  these  53 
are  known  to  be  over  50  years  of  age.  The 
number  who  are  not  of  pensionable  age  may 
be  15  or  20,  and  for  such  people,  if  they  have 
not  independent  means,  the  only  help  must 
come  from  public  assistance  or  individual 
charity.  Recent  activity  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  this  state  of  affairs  may  shortly 
be  remedied. 

For  many  years  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  had  after-care  cases  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  had  been  considering  what 
could  be  done  to  promote  a  scheme  of  general 
blind  welfare.  The  first  move  was  made  in 
November,  1934,  when  the  Institute's  repre- 
sentative had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Manx  Government  and  suggested  that 
an  Act  similar  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
passed  by  the  British  Government  in  1920, 
should  be  put  through  the  Manx  Tegislature, 
and  a  local  society  formed  to  deal  with  the 
voluntary  side  of  the  work.  For  a  year  the 
Government  gave  internal  consideration  to 
the  matter,  and  in  November,  1935,  the 
Institute's  help  and  advice  was  sought  on 
specific  points.  Following  another  visit  to 
the  island  by  the  Institute's  representative, 
a  temporary  committee  was  formed  and  a 
special  meeting  arranged  for  March  24th, 
1936,  at  Douglas,  with  a  view  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  local  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Prior  to  this  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Government  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  Education  and  other  officials,  and  leading 
members  of  the  Douglas  Rotary  Club  (which 
has  been  helping  the  blind  in  a  number  of 
ways) ,  it  had  been  understood  that  the  Manx 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  undertake 
anything  that  would  involve  it  in  expense, 
but    the    points    brought    forward    by    the 


National  Institute  and  the  appeal  made  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  resulted  in  the  Committee 
deciding  to  approach  the  Government  with 
a  view  to  securing  a  scheme  for  the  unem- 
ployable blind,  similar  to  those  in  operation 
on  the  mainland.  The  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  ask  for  a  grant  from  Government 
Funds  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  equivalent 
of  a  penny  rate  throughout  the  island,  in 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  paying  grants  to 
the  unemployable  blind  over  and  above  the 
Old  Age  Pension  of  10s.  The  Committee 
also  approved  the  appointment  of  a  Home 
Teacher,  to  be  certificated  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  employed  at  the 
standard  rate  payable  in  England,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Social  Centre  in  Douglas 
to  meet  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  Home 
Workers'  Scheme.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  Director  of  Education  is 
most  sympathetic  towards  these  projects, 
and  that  the  local  society,  when  formed,  will 
be  able  to  count  upon  his  earnest  support. 
Several  other  matters  were  also  raised, 
including  provision  of  wireless  sets,  but  it 
was  thought  that  such  matters  might  be  left 
over  until  the  Society  itself  was  in  existence. 
The  Committee  is  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
the  raising  of  funds. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  scheme 
has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Douglas 
Rotary  Club,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
expenditure  would  be  at  least  £1,000  per 
annum.  Subscriptions  are  already  being 
raised  in  the  Isle  of  Man  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  present  experience  it  is 
believed  that  £400  could  be  obtained  volun- 
tarily for  local  blind  welfare  work.  The 
remainder  would  need  to  come,  in  some  form 
or  other,  out  of  public  funds.  Grants  for 
the  unemployable  blind  would  have  to  be 
adopted  as  a  Government  and  not  as  a 
local  authority  scheme,  as  the  only  local 
authorities,  apart  from  the  five  townships, 
are  very  small  parishes. 
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METHODS  OF  ASSESSING  THE  INCOMES 
OF  UNEMPLOYABLE  BLIND  PERSONS. 

By  COUNCILLOR  J.  A.  CLYDESDALE. 

(A11   Address    given   at    the    Quarterly    Meeting    of  the    General    Committee    of  the    Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  on  26th  March,  1936.) 


IN  case  there  is  any  misunderstanding 
I  feel  I  ought  to  start  my  remarks  with 
a  personal  explanation.  I  am  not,  on 
this  occasion  at  any  rate,  speaking  as 
an  official  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  National  League  do  not  believe 
in  this  business  of  assessment  at  all,  but 
they  do  believe  that  adequate  national 
pensions  and  allowances  should  be  given 
without  regard  to  income. 

We  are  not  here  to-day  as  legislators. 
Whatever  our  ideas  may  be  about  what 
ought  to  be  done,  it  is  not  our  function  as 
representatives  either  of  Local  Authorities 
or  of  Voluntary  Agencies  to  alter  the  law. 
The  law  is  there,  and  in  its  administration 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  study  it,  understand 
its  implications,  and  get  from  it  the  maximum 
that  we  can  for  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
in  charge.  With  that  in  mind,  I  want  to 
refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Un- 
employable Blind  and  to  the  Memorandum 
on  that  Report  issued  by  this  Association. 
From  the  Report  you  will  see  that  the 
method  by  which  Local  Authorities  approach 
the  subject  of  assessment  of  income  is  so 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
that  it  is  worth  while,  before  we  get  down 
to  details,  to  look  at  the  main  principles 
governing  the  actions  of  these  Authorities. 

In  criticism  of  the  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  of  which  I  am,  of  course,  myself 
a  member,  I  may  say  that  they  have  missed 
out  one  of  the  most  important  bases.  These 
different  methods  of  administration  have 
come  into  existence  because  of  our  generally 
accepted  philosophy  which  has  been  growing 
up  since  the  War.  Since  1891,  when  an 
Act  providing  for  the  compulsory  education 
of  the  blind  was  passed,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  growth  of  State  and  public  inter- 
vention in  Blind  Welfare  ;  and  in  1920,  after 
the  Departmental  Committee's  Report  had 


been  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
several  other  things  had  happened,  including 
a  demonstration  by  the  blind  themselves,  the 
Government  was  induced  to  legislate  and 
pass  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  Those  of 
you  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  Act 
will  realise  that,  while  it  is  a  permissive 
Act  and  not  compulsory,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  under  it  the  responsibility  for 
Blind  Welfare  is  laid  upon  the  Local 
Authorities.  They  may  cany  out  that 
responsibility  in  various  ways,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  carried  out  almost  entirely 
by  voluntary  agents  acting  for  the 
Authorities.  Prior  to  1929  the  Government 
set  up  a  small  Committee,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  to  investigate  the 
working  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  so  far  as 
domiciliary  assistance  to  the  unemployable 
blind  was  concerned.  That  Committee's 
Report,  issued  in  1929,  was  absolutely 
categorical  in  its  conclusions  that  the  Local 
Authority  should  provide  incomes  for  the 
unemployable  blind  by  way  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  and  not  by  way  of  the  Poor 
Law.  In  1929  the  Local  Government  Act 
provided  that  Declarations  could  be  made 
by  Local  Authorities  to  take  the  blind 
out  of  the  Poor  Law,  stating  that  they 
would  not  spend  any  money  on  the  blind 
except  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  Since 
1929  a  number  of  Authorities  have  made 
Declarations  to  that  effect.  The  Regulations 
that  must  be  in  existence  to  give  effect  to 
these  things  had  been  drawn  up  before,  and 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  being  carried 
out  so  far  as  domiciliary  assistance  was 
concerned  in  varying  degrees  by  the  different 
Local  Authorities  in  the  country.  But 
they  were  all  in  confusion,  and  still  are, 
because  of  fundamental  misconceptions  of 
what  it  was  wise  to  do.  There  has  been 
some  pressure  from  the  Minister,  but  little 
advice  given.  The  statement  is  made  that 
Local  Authorities  should  make  Declarations, 
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but  they  are  not  told  why,  and  some 
authorities  believe  that  there  is  no  value  in 
making  one.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
definite  value  in  it.  If  there  is  no 
Declaration,  the  blind  people  are  subject  to 
the  possibility  of  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  Poor  Law.  If  there  are  Regulations, 
but  no  Declaration,  the  Local  Authority 
may  deal  with  the  blind  either  through  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  or  through  the  Poor  Law, 
which  means  that  if  there  is  a  case  they  do 
not  want  to  touch  they  can  leave  it  to  the 
Poor  Law.  Another  kind  of  administration 
simply  satisfies  itself  by  making  a  grant 
to  a  voluntary  agency  and  leaving  them  to 
deal  with  the  blind  as  best  they  may,  and 
if  that  fails  the  blind  again  become  charge- 
able to  the  Poor  Law.  Some  sixty 
Authorities  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  have  definitely  declared  that  they  will 
make  no  provision  for  anv  blind  person 
except  by  way  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

I  now  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  statement  in  the  Report  itself.  The 
Report  makes  it  quite  clear  that,  where  a 
Declaration  is  made,  it  is  illegal  to  use 
money  granted  for  blind  people  to  subsidise 
any  family  or  sighted  dependents.  That  is, 
having  made  a  Declaration,  an  Authority 
may  not  consider  money  granted  to  a  blind 
person  in  assessing  the  incomes  of  any 
other  part  of  the  family  or  household. 
This  is  a  very  important  point,  because  in 
many  cases  this  practice  is  being  followed, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  not  stopped 
it  nor  even,  so  far  as  I  know,  drawn  any- 
one's attention  to  it. 

Another  thing  omitted  from  the  Report 
is  any  mention  of  the  value  of  assignments. 
Under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  the 
Public  Assistance  Authority  can  assign 
certain  specific  work  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Council,  and  if  Local  Authorities 
want  to  administer  Blind  Welfare  really 
intelligently,  they  should  obviously  use  this 
power  of  assignment,  by  providing  for  it  in 
their  Schemes  under  the  1929  Act,  and 
assigning  not  only  the  blind  to  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee,  but  the  dependents 
of  the  blind  as  well.  By  placing  the  whole 
household  under  the  care  of  the  one 
committee  the  confusion  which  sometimes  j 
arises  between  the  Public  Assistance  1 
Committee  and  the  Blind  Persons  Act    or^ 


Health  Committee  is  avoided.  It  is  funda- 
mental, before  one  considers  the  details  of 
the  actual  assessment,  to  get  an  idea  of 
what  powers  exist  under  the  present  law, 
and  I  want  to  stimulate  sufficient  interest  to 
bring  forth  a  discussion  from  which  may  be 
discovered  the  best  things  to  do. 

I  want  also  to  examine  the  schedule  at 
the  end  of  the  Report,  which  contains  some 
very  opposite  clauses.  Clauses  2,  13  and  14 
state  that  the  first  £1  per  week  of  any  wounds 
or  disability  pensions  shall  be  disregarded 
in  assessing  income,  as  also  shall  the  first 
7s.  6d.  per  week  of  benefits  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  and  the 
first  5s.  od.  per  week  of  any  sick  pay  from  a 
friendly  society  or  trade  union.  Would 
some  of  you  who  represent  Local  Authorities 
be  able  to  get  that  through  your  Committees  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  Clause  11  states  that  if  a 
blind  person  receives  free  lodging  and/or 
board,  a  certain  amount  shall  be  taken 
into  account,  save  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
situation  is  that  a  blind  person  is  being  kept 
by  a  household  that  can  ill  afford  it,  and  to 
apply  such  a  clause  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  income  due  from  that  source  is 
simply  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  responsibility.  Even  some  of  the 
most  progressive  authorities  include  in  their 
schemes  a  clause  that  a  blind  person  living 
with  relatives  should  receive,  say,  5s.  od. 
less  than  the  ordinary  scale.  If  I  were  a 
blind  man  living  with  relatives  I  should 
leave  them.  Most  of  the  relatives  are  too 
poor  to  be  burdened  with  a  charge  of  this 
kind.  I  therefore  think  that,  although  this 
should  be  considered,  you  should  not  accept 
it  as  an  integral  part  of  any  scheme. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  question 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1930,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  blind  people.  How  a  Report 
suggesting  such  lavish  arrangements  as 
those  under  Clause  2  can  also  suggest  that 
where  a  blind  person  has  relatives  those 
relatives  can  be  sued  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  blind  person  I  do  not  know.  A  blind 
person's  relatives  should  be  held  responsible 
to  some  extent  for  making  provision  for 
him,  but  I  want  you  to  realise  not  only  the 
financial  implications  of  the  suggestion  in 
the  Report,  but  also  the  reactions  of  the 
relatives.     What  kind  of  life  is  a  blind  man 
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or  woman  likely  to  have  if  he  or  she  is 
conscious  of  being  an  unacceptable  burden 
to  some  reluctant  relative  ?  A  relative 
might  by  this  means  become  an  absolute 
enemy.  Our  purpose  surely  is  to  make  a 
blind  person's  life  as  happy  as  possible  ; 
we  should  not  make  him  conscious  of  his 
dependence,  but  should  take  no  other  view 
but  that  taken  in  assessment  for  the  old-age 
pension — that  is,  to  assess  nothing  but 
what  is  directly  the  income  of  the  blind 
person  himself.  The  law  has  accepted  that 
as  a  social  responsibility,  and  the  country 
through  Parliament  endorsed  it  both  in  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  and  in  the  Local 
Government  Act.  It  would  be  a  reactionary 
step  to  throw  the  blind  community  back 
into  the  uncertain  and  unhappy  position 
of  being  the  despised  and  rejected  members 
of  their  families. 

The  question  of  ordinary  residence  and 
the  law  of  settlement  is  one  of  the  most 
exaggerated  problems  there  are.  The  blind 
community  is  not  a  nomadic  community. 
Considering  that  79  per  cent,  are  over  the 
age  of  fifty,  are  they  likely  to  run  about  the 
country  ?  This  is  not  merely  speculation 
or  theory,  for  when  we  had  an  enquiry  on 
Tyneside  we  had  to  put  forward  all  the 
evidence  we  had  from  every  department, 
and  we  found  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Newcastle  pays  5s.  od.  more  than  Gateshead 
or  than  the  adjacent  county,  only  very  few 
people  had  come  into  Newcastle  from  those 
other  areas.  The  suggestion  that  a  Local 
Authority  in  whose  area  the  law  of  settlement 
does  not  apply  is  in  a  terrible  danger  is  a 
grossly  exaggerated  one,  and  I  want  to 
stress  this  because  the  question  of  ordinary 
residence  is  one  of  the  reasons  put  forward 
for  making  a  Declaration. 

It  is  a  deplorable  thing  that  in  adjacent 
areas  the  standard  incomes  may  varv 
between  15s.  od.  and  27s.  6d.  a  week. 
Neither  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Local  _  Authority  nor  the  professions  of 
those  in  control  can  justify  such  a  variation, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  case  not  only  for 
uniformity  but  even  for  unification  of 
some  kind.  I  hope  that  some  day  there 
will  be  a  regional  structure— either  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  or  some 
other— which  will  have  the  regional 
administration  of  Blind  Welfare.     We  have 


not  yet  perhaps  reached  the  point  when  we 
should  ask  for  that,  for  there  are  too  many 
backward  authorities,  but  once  we  get 
them  up  to  a  higher  standard  I  suggest  that, 
under  the  1933  Local  Government  Act,  we 
should  try  to  get  one  domiciliary  scheme  by 
agreement  between  the  Northern  Authorities. 
I  believe  that  is  possible  under  the  existing 
law,  and  we  should  by  that  get  rid  of  the 
anomaly  that  exists  in  many  cases  to-day. 
Having  arrived  at  some  standard  of  welfare 
for  the  blind  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  getting  such  an  agreement  between 
Local  Authorities  as  would  make  the  North 
one  authority  for  Blind  Welfare  under 
Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  an  appeal 
to    members    of     this    conference.      Blind 
persons  cannot  be  assessed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  when  you  are  dealing  with  them 
I  would  ask  you  if  possible  to  forget  that 
you  are  members  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
Guardians.     You  have  an  entirely  different 
problem  before  you.     A  blind  man  is  not 
only  poor,  but  is  prevented  in  hundreds  of 
ways  from  getting   the  opportunities  of  a 
sighted  person  who  may  be  poor  too.     Poor 
Law   is   a    relief    of    destitution,    and    was 
conceived  very  largely  to  meet  destitution. 
The  blind  man's  problem  is  one  not  only  of 
destitution    but    of    his    whole    future    life. 
Picture  a  blind  man  of  forty  or  fifty,  with 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  of  life  before 
him.     To  try  to  measure  that  life  in  terms 
of  so  many   shillings  a  week  is  a   horrible 
conception  when  the  calamity  and  limitations 
of  blindness  are  taken  into  account.     If  you 
have  a  really  humane  conception   of  that 
man's  difficulties  you  will  try  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  him  to  get  the  comforts 
of  life.     Twenty-five  shillings  is  the  amount 
generally    recommended    by    the    Advisory 
Committee,  but  a  growing  number  of  Local 
Authorities  are  going  beyond   that  recom- 
mendation because  of  the  human  claims  of 
the  blind  community  ;   and  I  submit  to  you 
that   the  fact   that   these   authorities  have 
found   justification   for   doing    so   is   ample 
justification  for  you  to  consider  it.     There 
has  not  been  a  single  instance  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  of  the 
ratepayers  challenging  expenditure  on  blind 
welfare,  and  that  is  an  endorsement  of  the 
authorities'  action.     I  want  vou  to  visualise 
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these  facts  in  assessing  the  incomes  of  blind 
people  and  to  think  what  you  can  do  to  make 
their  lives,  which  are  restricted  and  handi- 
capped in  a  way  that  can  scarcely  be 
comprehended  by  the  average  sighted  person, 
as  happy  as  you  can. 

*  *  * 

A  discussion  followed,  during  which 
Councillor  Clydesdale  was  congratulated  by 
several  speakers  on  his  address. 

Dr.  Joseph  said  that  the  table  giving  the  scales  of 
financial  assistance  was,  when  published  in  the  Report, 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  and  he  felt  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Advisory  Committee  had  consulted  the 
regional  bodies.  He  agreed  that  some  reason  should 
have  been  given  when  advising  Authorities  to  make 
Declarations,  although  he  personally  was  not  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  making  a  Declaration.  As  for 
Councillor  Clydesdale's  statement  that  by  making  a 
Declaration  an  Authority  could  not  take  into  account 
the  blind  person's  income  when  assessing  the  income 
of  the  household,  Dr.  Joseph  said  he  could  find  no 
such  statement  either  in  the  Report  or  in  any  statute. 
Directions  had  been  issued  recommending  that  certain 
sources  of  income  be  ignored,  and  certain  Public 
Assistance  Committees  had  also  reached  unofficial 
decisions  on  such  points.  He  did  agree  that  the  work 
should  be  assigned  to  an  appropriate  committee,  so  as 
to  keep  it  as  far  as  possible  from  Public  Assistance. 
There  were  many  advantages  to  be  gained  when  one 
committee  was  responsible  both  for  blind  people  and 
for  their  sighted  dependants.  That  committee  could 
in  turn  pass  on  the  responsibility  to  a  voluntary 
agency,  and  there  might  be  advantages  in  that,  for  it 
took  the  blind  still  further  from  Poor  Law. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  (Warrington)  said  he  thought  the 
redeeming  feature  of  the  Advisory  Committee's 
Report  was  the  proposal  to  pay  pensions  to  blind 
persons  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  felt  that  the  sugges- 
tions regarding  pensions,  etc.,  to  be  disregarded  in 
assessing  income  were  in  favour  of  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  blind  population — a  thing  which  was  surely 
never  intended.  He  felt  the  word  "  discretion  "  should 
be  included  in  every  scheme  because  of  our  duty  to 
the  blind  and  to  the  public,  which  meant  the  rate- 
payers and  those  administering  schemes  should  never 
use  the  words  "  twenty-five  shillings."  Some  blind 
people  receiving  that  amount  were  merely  squandering 
the  money — those,  for  instance,  who  were  living  in 
common  lodging-houses.  Was  it  fair  for  such  people 
to  receive  as  much  as  those  who  attempted  to  live  as 
decent  citizens  ? 

Councillor  Garrow  (Northumberland)  suggested  that 
the  action  of  those  Authorities  who  included  in  their 
schemes  a  residential  qualification  was  entirely  illegal. 
His  own  Authority  put  a  blind  person  on  their  books 
and  paid  augmentation  of  income  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  area. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Alderson  (Hull)  asked  what  Councillor 
Clydesdale  would  think  of  Authorities  who  allowed  their 
blind  people  to  come  to  Hull  for  training,  but  refused 
sanction  for  any  of  them  to  marry  or  bring  their 
families  with  them. 

Mr.  Siddall  (Rochdale)  said  he  thought  schemes  must 
always  be  based  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
area  concerned.  Surely  if  a  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  an  area  it  became  legal,  whatever  its 
regulations  might  be  ? 

In  replying  to  the  discussion,  Councillor  Clydesdale, 
referring  to  Dr.  Joseph's  remarks,  said  if  an  Authority 
did  not  make  a  Declaration  it  could  refuse  to  deal 
with  certain  blind  people  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 


and  could  throw  them  on  to  the  Poor  Law,  including 
them  also  in  the  family  assessment.  Dr.  Joseph 
said  this  could  not  be  done  if  the  Authority  made  an 
Assignment,  but  Councillor  Clydesdale  insisted  that 
a  Declaration  was  the  only  thing  which  could  prevent 
such  action. 

Replying  to  Councillor  Mrs.  Alderson,  the  cases 
she  mentioned  were  training  cases,  not  domiciliary, 
and  the  Authority  in  question  was  legally  perfectly 
right.  The  only  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  was  to 
make  an  agreement  with  that  Authority  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1933  for  joint  employment 
and  training  of  blind  persons.  But  as  the  workshop  in 
Hull  was  a  voluntary  agency,  the  Hull  Council  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  agent 
for  them. 

In  response  to  Councillor  Garrow,  Councillor  Clydes- 
dale said  that  Newcastle  did  take  responsibility  as 
soon  as  a  blind  person  became  ordinarily  resident  in 
the  city,  but  the  Council  had  a  discretionary  scale  so 
that  the  blind  person  would  not  at  first  get  more  than 
was  paid  by  the  Authority  from  whose  area  he  had  come. 
But  when  he  had  lived  in  the  city  for  twelve  months 
the  full  scale  was  paid. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Siddall  that  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  by  a  Council  should  make  it  legal  ;  but  in  some 
cases  the  Ministry  of  Health  had  actually  approved 
of  a  scheme  which  they  said  was  not  legal.  He  thought 
that  from  now  on  most  of  the  schemes  would  be  within 
the  law. 

In  conclusion,  Councillor  Clydesdale  said  he  hoped 
that  Local  Authorities  would  realise  that  domiciliary 
welfare  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Service.  Out  of  a  total  blind  population  in  the  country 
of  65,000,  45,000  people  were  classed  as  unemployable 
and  on  domiciliary  assistance,  while  52,000  were 
unemployable.  The  numbers  had  increased  tremen- 
dously, and  he  estimated  that  in  the  Northern  Counties 
Local  Authorities  were  now  paying  over  half  a  million 
pounds  a  year  for  this  service. 


A  Blind  Professor  on  the  Art  of  Plant  Descrip- 
tion.— "  Phytography  as  a  Fine  Art,"  by  the 
late  Professor  J.  W.  Mole,  recently  published  in 
Leyden,  is  described  by  Nature  as  remarkable 
in  several  respects.  It  was  written  between 
the  ages  of  72  and  82  years  by  a  blind  man 
suffering  from  gradually  increasing  deafness, 
with  the  aid  of  three  successive  secretaries,  and 
the  use  of  Braille.  The  subject  of  the  work  is 
stated  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
phytography — plant  description — in  all  possible 
directions,  and  consists  of  a  highly  complex 
morphological  system  by  the  aid  of  which  a  fairly 
accurate  description  of  plants  can  be  made  by  a 
botanist  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical  way. 
The  monumental  nature  of  this  system  is 
illustrated  by  the  Professor's  remark  that  "  a 
complete  pen-portrait  of  a  higher  plant  will 
easily  take  a  man's  work  during  a  whole  year." 
On  this  basis,  the  completion  of  a  work  com- 
prising the  pen-portraits  of  all  known  plants 
would  cost  at  least  150,000  years  of  a  man's 
working  life  !  The  book  also  forms  a  useful 
guide  to  general  morphology  (the  science  of 
organic  form),  and  will  long  remain  as  a 
memorial  of  this  blind  professor's  industry 
and  undaunted  spirit. 
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READERS    FOR    PARTIALLY    SIGHTED 
CHILDREN. 

1AST  year  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  produced  two  Clear  Type  Readers,  one 
in  18-point  type  and  the  other  in  24-point  type.  Its  object  in  doing  so  was  to  give 
Local  Education  Authorities  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  suitability:^:  specially 
printed  reading  matter  for  partially  sighted  children.  About  1,500  specimen  copies 
of  the  Readers  were  supplied  free  of  charge  and  comments  were  invited. 
The  experiment  has  been  successful.  Reports  have  been  received  from  about 
Jyo  Directors  of  Education,  School  Medical  Officers,  Head  Teachers,  and  other  persons 
__«^#of  experience — in  most  cases  after  the  Readers  had  actually  been  used  in  class — and 
almost  without  exception,  the  opinions  expressed  are  most  encouraging.  It  is  evident  that  Clear 
Type  Readers,  containing  various  kinds  of  subject  matter,  are  needed  in  Schools  and  Classes  for 
Partially  Sighted  Children.  "  They  have  afforded  the  children  much  pleasure,  and  they  have  expressed 
their  delight  many  a  time,"  is  a  typical  comment  which  shows  that,  apart  from  the  medical  and 
educational  point  of  view,  the  Readers  have  a  psychological  value,  the  use  of  a  printed  book  enabling 
a  partially  sighted  child  to  feel  himself  on  terms  of  equality  with  other  children. 

Opinions  on  the  size,  style  and  spacing  of  type,  and  on  the  texture  and  tone  of  the  paper  were 
expressed,  and,  naturally,  they  differed  considerably.  Type  is  almost  proverbially  provocative  of 
argument.  Many  scientific  examinations  of  type  have  been  attempted,  but,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  have  been  no  scientific  conclusions,  and  there  is  little  data  of  scientific  value  available.  The 
eye  in  its  variety  is  elusive.  Nevertheless,  in  the  short-sightedness  of  a  myopic  eye  there  is  an 
approach  to  similarity,  and  the  reports  received  consequently  show  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  certain 
directions.  For  example,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  lines  in  the  specimen  Readers — six 
inches — were  too  long,  that  the  space  between  the  lines  and  words  could  be  usefully  increased,  and 
that  a  change  of  type  from  Roman  to  Italic  was  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  as  much 
preference  for  white  as  for  buff  paper  and  for  the  18-point  type  as  for  the  24-point  type. 

The  National  Institute's  Education  and  Research  Committee  appointed  a  Sub-Committee 
to  examine  these  reports  with  a  view  to  further  action.  The  Board  of  Education  was  represented  on 
this  Committee,  and  the  Board's  representatives  expressed  their  hope  that  the  Institute  would  take 
the  experiment  a  stage  further,  giving  opportunities  for  judgment  to  be  formed  on  various  types 
after  careful,  and  as  far  as  possible,  scientific  investigation.  The  Sub-Committee  has,  therefore, 
recommended  the  production  of  a  series  of  four-page  pamphlets  in  different  styles  of  type,  containing 
matter  suitable  for  children  of  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  and  printed  on  white  and  buff  paper.  In 
producing  these  pamphlets,  special  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  spacing  of  lines  and  letters,  and  in 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  page,  bearing  in  mind  the  various  criticisms  of  the  Readers  already 
produced.  These  pamphlets  are  then  to  be  submitted  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers  of  partially 
sighted  children,  who  will  be  instructed  how  to  observe  in  class  the  usefulness  of  the  types  under 
test. 

This  further  experiment  will  undoubtedly  provide  additional  valuable  data,  but  the  question 
will  then  arise  as  to  how  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  to  the  schools  of  Clear  Type  Readers  with  graded 
subject  matter.  The  National  Institute  has  no  funds  for  this  purpose,  which  is  really  outside  the 
Institute's  scope,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  supply  of  Clear  Type  Readers  will  become  a 
commercial  proposition.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  supply  of  such  readers  to  the  English-speaking 
world,  including  the  United  States,  might  be  arranged  on  a  paying  basis.  To  justify  publication, 
the  demand  for  a  6d.  Reader  would  have  to  be  at  least  5,000  in  extent. 

A  further  problem  would  be  the  supply  of  books  for  myopes  to  continue  to  read  once  they  had 
learned  to  read.  There  is  a  risk  that  the  ability  to  read  special  print  might  tempt  partially  sighted 
children  to  read  print  totally  unsuited  to  them,  which  would  adversely  affect  what  sight  they  have. 

Perhaps  the  services  of  an  altruistic  publisher  might  be  enlisted  ;  he  would  indeed  be  a  bene- 
factor if  he  enabled  partially  sighted  children  to  be  properly  educated  by  helping  to  provide  them  with 
the  books  they  surely  need. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  LINE  OF  MOST  RESISTANCE. 

By  F.   W.  PRESTON-JARMAN. 


ALTHOUGH      psychology      has 

^^  been  admitted  as  a   science, 

/  ^        and    is    no    longer     vaguely 

/     M       thought  of  in  terms  of  active 

I       ^k      exercise     ("  Feeling     the 

/  ^    bumps "),     it     has     not     yet 

-A  JAk,  become  a  popular  study.    On 

this  point  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  general  public 
has  a  passing  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
newspapers,  in  treating  of  education,  business, 
employment  and  unemployment,  sport  and 
what  not,  quote  "  the  inferiority  complex  " 
with  some  freedom  and  no  little  looseness  ; 
its  terrors,  too,  are  lustily  proclaimed  in  the 
advertisements.  And  at  least  one  great 
penny  daily,  which  boasts  of  increasing 
sales,  gave  a  paragraph  or  so  to  the  speeches 
delivered  before  the  Psychology  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  its  last  meeting 
held  in  Norwich.  But  on  the  whole,  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  intermittent 
and  fleeting  news  value  in  psychology,  and 
this  no  doubt  corresponds  with  the  character 
of  the  public  interest. 

That  the  general  public  has  but  a  passing 
interest  in  the  subject  may  perhaps  have 
been  stressed  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
Norwich  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  remind 
us  of  the  usefulness  of  imagining  success. 
The  robot  alarum  may  fail,  and  it  would  be 
easier  to  blame  it,  but  the  sleeper  shall  awake 
at  5.30  a.m.  ! 

For  the  would-be  enterprising  member  of 
the  dimmed  world,  it  will  be  useful  not  only 
to  imagine  success  in  his  endeavours,  but 
also  to  realise  that  psychology  is  not  yet  a 
popular  study.  Thereby  he  may  spare 
himself  irritation  ;  unruffled,  proceed  and 
gain  in  confidence,  and  sooner  or  later 
spread  a  wholesome  gospel. 

A  Fact  to  Grasp. 

If  psychology  were  a  popular  study,  and 
the  hackneyed  phrase  "  human  nature  being 
what  it  is  "  always  implied  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  untrammelled 
by  the  narrow  limits  and  uncoloured  by  the 
prejudices  of    class,    occupation  or  environ- 


ment, then  one  elementary  fact  would  be 
more  widely  grasped.  Roughly,  that  fact  is 
that  it  is  unnatural  in  human  kind  to  retain 
a  feeling  of  inferiority,  be  it  the  consequence 
of  physical  handicap  or  otherwise,  without  a 
struggle  to  overcome  it.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  if  the  feeling  is  retained  too  long, 
a  struggle  is  likely  to  ensue  just  the  same, 
but  perhaps  on  wrong  lines,  and  there  may  be 
tragedy. 

The  enterprising  blind  man,  being  natural 
and  certainly  desirous  of  being  so,  duly  sets 
out  upon  his  quest  for  a  legitimate  superiority 
over  his  handicap.  But  in  those  much-to-be- 
desired  contacts  with  the  sighted  world,  he 
is  at  present  bound  to  meet  the  man  who 
sorely  perplexes,  not  to  say  humiliates  him. 
This  man  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
"  time-server  "  and  he  may  be  truly  sym- 
pathetic in  his  heart,  but  in  his  manner  he 
seems  unmistakably  to  say,  "  If  I  were  in 
your  place  I  should  lie  down  and  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance."  What  to  do : 
lie  down  on  a  hard  seat  ? 

Definitely  discouraging,  of  course — at  first; 
and  until  the  enterprising  one  has  in  this 
matter  become  experienced.  For  experience 
there  is  always  something  to  pay. 

And  let  that  same  perplexing  sighted  man 
himself  become  visually  afflicted,  then,  if  it 
may  be  thought  and  said,  he  can  be  a  joy 
to  behold.  No  longer  a  sceptic,  a  would-be 
least-resister,  he  will  exclaim,  "I'm  all  right 
— So-and-so's  jumping  the  hurdle,  so  shall  I." 
It  may,  indeed,  be  a  case  of — given  the 
chance,  good  for  anything. 

Mark  Tapley  Moments. 

Those  moments  of  perplexity  are  for  our 
enterprising  blind  friend  the  Mark  Tapley 
moments.  It  is  by  a  benign  superiority 
(devoid  of  complex)  that  he  will  meet 
scepticism,  benevolent  or  otherwise.  That  is, 
after  he  has  become  aware  of  his  natural 
right  to  a  winning  struggle,  measured  his  own 
winning  strength,  and  found  himself  unafraid 
to  reveal  both.  Some  revelation,  indeed, 
is  vital,  if  he  would  come  out  strong. 

His  cultivation  of  something  of  the  mental 
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attitude  of  the  missionary  or  of  the  teacher 
suggests  itself  as  likely  to  be  helpful  to  him, 
since  to  be  truly  effective  the  missionary 
or  teacher  must  believe  in  his  creed  or  thesis. 
Moreover,  for  the  common  good,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  our  friend  not  only  to  unburden 
himself  of  any  feeling  of  inferiority,  but  be 
prepared  to  convince  others  that  he  is  not 
inferior  merely  by  reason  of  his  blindness. 
This  he  will  achieve  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
by  the  spoken  word,  but  by  the  force  of 
consistent  example  in  an  increasing  number 
of  contacts  with  the  sighted  world. 

But  inevitably,  enterprise  and  benign 
superiority  must  suffer  their  pinpricks.  The 
implied  reproof  of  epithets  such  as  "  obstin- 
ate "  and  "  independent  "  may  rankle  ; 
but  only  so  long  as  our  friend  fails  to  discern 
that  usually  they  spring  from  a  sort  of 
exasperation  issuing  out  of  genuine  solicitude 
on  his  account,  which  he  alone  can  dispel  by 
the  constancy  of  his  own  fortitude.  Time 
will  show  that  the  thicker  his  skin  grows, 
the  more  discriminating  it  can  be  ;  on  all 
material  occasions  it  need  be  none  the  less 
sensitive  to  things  essential. 

The  Planner. 

Willy-nilly,  the  enterprising  blind  man  who 
elects  to  take  the  line  of  most  resistance, 
must  regard  himself  as  a  planner.  A  planner, 
it  must  be  confessed,  working  under  a  special 
disadvantage  in  the  modern  world,  but, 
nevertheless,  since  blind-psychology  equally 
with  psychology  in  general  has  not  yet  become 
a  popular  study,  a  planner  with  adequate 
scope. 

The  dictators,  would-be  dictators,  and 
other  more  notorious  planners  command 
their  own  press  or  at  least  have  a  news  value. 
But  apart  from  the  press  of  the  dimmed 
world,  the  blind  planner,  planning  in  the 
sighted  world,  can  for  the  time  being  enjoy 
but  a  negligible  news  value  in  the  sighted 
world's  press. 

Fate  may  ordain  that  he  be  responsible 
for  some  astounding  exploit,  in  which  case 
the  newspapers  will  record  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Plausible  stories  of  the  discovery  of  means  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  his  and  his  brethren's 
handicap — often  culled  from  far  overseas — 
gain  a  ready  notice.  (Incidentally,  one 
pessimistic  observer  estimates  that  of  these 
"  cures  "  only  about  2  per  cent.  "  come  to 
anything.")      But    his    continuous    exploit 


in  the  daily  round,  and  his  cure,  benign 
superiority,  which  will  become  more  effective 
with  time,  and  therefore  pass  time's  all- 
important  test,  can  scarcely  be  good  copy. 

Scarcely  good  copy  although  it  is  said 
that  one  of  every  five  persons  suffers  from 
some  form  of  eye  trouble,  and  not  one  of 
the  other  four  can  tell  what  the  morrow  has 
in  store  for  him  or  her. 

Strange  that  men  and  women  in  general 
should  not  care  on  their  own  initiative  to 
learn  of  something  that  one  day  may  concern 
and  be  of  value  to  them.  Yet  not  strange 
when  it  is  remembered  that  foresight  is  a 
rarer  and  even  more  precious  gift  than  sight 
itself. 

Reason  the  Sure  Ally. 

The  days  in  which  we  live  have  been 
called  days  of  ruthless  intellectualism.  There 
is  abundant  cause  for  doubting  the  appella- 
tion's suitability,  but  if  these  are  or  tend 
to  be  days  of  intellectualism  at  all,  then  the 
blind  and  the  enterprising  blind  planner  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Reason  cannot  shut  out 
the  distress  of  blindness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deny  blindness  its  right  and  its  chance 
to  ameliorate  its  lot  to  the  uttermost  limit. 
On  the  contrary,  Reason,  by  granting  that 
right  and  that  chance,  will  replace  any 
undue  distress  at  or  because  of  blindness 
on  the  part  of  the  sighted  or  the  blind 
themselves,  by  a  constructive  and  efficient 
serenity. 

So  the  blind  planner  without  a  distinctive- 
coloured  "  shirt,"  garish  flags  and  raging 
propaganda,  can  afford  to  take  heart  with 
Reason,  which  should  need  no  clamour,  as 
his  sure  ally.  Revelation,  in  his  case,  being 
comparatively  unobtrusive,  will  not  scorn 
the  single  conversion.  And  for  sound  cause, 
since  blindness,  more's  the  pity,  unlike  some 
plans  and  planners,  cannot  quickly  pass  from 
our  midst. 

For  one  of  his  models  our  enterprising 
friend  can  take  a  blind  old  lady  who,  some 
years  ago,  tripped  and  fell  downstairs. 
Her  family  rushed  to  her  aid  and  found  her 
hurt  but  laughing  merrily.  She  explained 
that  she  thought  it  "so  very  silly  "  on  her 
part  to  have  fallen  !  Along  the  line  of  most 
resistance  that  was  always  her  way.  No 
common  slips  of  the  sighted  for  her.  No 
blame  for  a  stair  rod — and  none  for  her 
blindness. 
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DR.  ARMITAGE  AND  33,  CAMBRIDGE  SQUARE. 


PART  LXII  of  the  series  of  booklets 
entitled    "  Indication  of  Houses   of 
Historical     Interest     in     London," 
issued     by     the     London     County 
Council,  contains  the  following  note  relative 
to    Thomas     Rhodes    Armitage    and     No. 
33,  Cambridge  Square  :— 

In  March,  1934,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  suggested  to  the  Council  that  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage  at 
N°-  33,  Cambridge  Square,  should  be 
commemorated  by  a  memorial  tablet.  In 
considering  this  suggestion  the  Council  took 
into  account  the  facts  that  Armitage  had 
spent  his  time  and  money  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  particularly  their 
education,  and  that  it  was  by  his  ceaseless 
efforts  that  the  Braille  system  was  adopted 
as  the  standard  system  of  type  for  blind 
reading,  in  place  of  the  multiplicity  of 
embossed  types  previously  existing.  The 
establishment  of  one  standard  system 
resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  output  of 
literature  for  the  blind,  to  the  cost  of  which 
Armitage  largely  contributed.  The  sub- 
sequent foundation  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  was  brought  about 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  and  at 
his  expense.  On  these  grounds  the  Council 
considered  that  a  case  had  been  made  out 
for  the  erection  of  a  tablet. 

The  Post  Office  Directory  shows  Dr. 
Armitage  as  the  occupant  of  No.  33, 
Cambridge  Square,  from  1866  until  1886. 
In  1887  his  place  is  taken  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  while  Dr. 
Armitage  is  shown  at  No.  34.  W.  H. 
Illingworth,  in  his  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  p.  94,  says  "  Dr.  Armitage  gave 
the  Association  rent-free  offices  in  his  town 
house,  33,  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park, 
paid  the  clerical  staff,  and  year  after  year, 
with  large  gifts,  balanced  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income."  It  is  probable 
that  the  increase  of  work  devolving  on  the 
Association  and  a  resulting  necessity  for 
more  office  space  was  the  reason  for 
Armitage's  removal  to  the  adjoining  house 
in  1886.  In  his  desire  to  find  the  best 
solution  of  the  many  problems  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  he  visited 
institutions  devoted  to  that  purpose  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  brought 
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his  conclusions  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
by  means  of  lectures  and  books  as  well  as 
through  the  many  societies  and  institutions 
which  he  helped  by  advice  and  money.  His 
generosity,  which  was  shown  as  freely  in 
individual  acts  of  kindness  as  in  his  public 
benefactions,  sometimes  led  to  embarrassing 
results  for  himself.  His  secretary  relates  : 
"  I  remember  during  the  Royal  Commission 
(of  which  Armitage  was  a  member)  a  blind 
man  named  Alston  calling  one  morning  to 
say  that  he  had  a  pass  on  the  Great  Western 
to  see  some  relatives  in  the  country.  He 
had  no  money  and  thought  his  coat  was  too 
shabby.  The  money  was  given  to  him,  and 
Dr.  Armitage  turning  to  me  said,  '  Do 
you  think  my  coat  will  fit  Alston  ?  '  I 
replied,  '  It  will.'  And  I  put  it  on  Alston, 
to  his  great  delight.  Dr.  Armitage  went 
upstairs  on  to  a  balcony  to  take  club  exercise, 
which  he  often  did.  At  twelve  o'clock  I 
went  up  and  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
that  he  had  to  attend  the  Royal  Commission 
at  half  past.  Of  course  he  was  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, as  Alston  had  his  coat.  He  went 
upstairs  to  put  on  his  coat  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  came  down  .  .  .  laughing  ...  he  told 
me  he  had  given  away  his  last  coat,  and  had 
not  one  to  go  to  the  Royal  Commission 
with."     {Ibid.,  pp.  97-8.) 

Armitage,  despite  his  failing  sight, 
travelled  about  London  alone  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  "  He  enjoyed  telling  how, 
on  one  occasion,  he  hailed  a  hearse  by 
mistake  for  an  omnibus,  but  was  suddenly 
apprised  of  his  mistake  by  the  driver 
remarking,  'Not  yet,  sir!'"  {Heroes  of 
the  Darkness,  by  J.  B.  Mannix,  p.  166.) 

It  was  Armitage's  custom  to  pass  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  at  Noan,  near 
Thurles,  his  Irish  residence.  One  afternoon 
in  October,  1890,  he  was  out  riding  when  his 
horse,  which  had  been  badly  shod,  stumbled 
and  fell.  Armitage  was  seriously  injured. 
He  died  on  23rd  October  and  was  buried  at 
Mag  or  ban. 

On  20th  February,  1935,  a  tablet  was 
erected  at  No.  33,  Cambridge  Square,  on 
which  the  following  words  are  inscribed  : — 

L.C.C.  /  Thomas  /  Rhodes  /  Armitage  / 
(1824-1890)  /  Friend  of  /  the  Blind  / 
lived  here./ 
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TALKING  BOOKS, 


THE  Sound  Recording  Committee  has 
issued  a  report  on  progress  and 
future  policy. 

The  issue  of  machines  was  from 
the  beginning  on  an  experimental  basis.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  blind  persons  who  receive 
immense  pleasure  from  the  use  of  the  machine 
and  desire  nothing  better  than  that  a  larger 
number  of  books  should  be  made  available 
in  the  Talking  Book  Library.  The  Com- 
mittee believe  the  gramophone  disc  will 
hold  its  own  at  least  for  many  years  to 
come  ;  but  they  are  alive  to  the  possibility 
that  some  other  method  of  recording  and 
reproduction  of  sound,  for  example,  the 
film,  may  in  time  supersede  the  gramophone 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  commit  themselves 
too  deeply  so  long  as  there  is  any  uncertainty 
on  this  matter. 

When  the  technical  prospects  are  clearer, 
steps  will  have  to  be  considered  to  make  the 
Talking   Book   available   for  all   the   blind. 


That  will  be  a  very  costly  undertaking  and 
there  is  no  intention  at  the  present  time  of 
making  a  wide  and  general  appeal  to  the 
public  for  this  purpose. 

The  number  of  machines  issued  so  far  is 
just  on  300.  40  different  books  have  so  far 
been  produced  in  sound  and  production  is 
continuing  at  the  rate  of  a  new  book  per 
fortnight.  The  policy  of  the  Committee  is 
to  raise  the  number  of  readers  in  Great 
Britain  to  500  and  then  to  call  a  halt  in  the 
issue  of  new  machines.  At  the  same  time 
the  production  of  new  books  will  be  in- 
creased to  the  rate  of  40  per  annum.  But 
this  policy  is  now  being  put  into  force  and  the 
whole  situation  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  by 
St.  Dunstan's  which  has  throughout  co- 
operated closely  with  the  National  Institute 
in  the  experiment  of  the  Talking  Book. 
Lord  Nuffield's  gift  of  £5,000  has  been  of 
incalculable  value  in  putting  a  new  under- 
taking on  its  feet. 


THE    ORDER    OF    THE    WHITE    STICK. 

By  ALBERT    HODGSON. 


SOME  people  sigh  over  the  death  of 
chivalry,  and  others  declare  that  it 
never  existed.  The  former  mean  that 
it  perished  with  their  pet  period — 
chain  armour,  lace  ruffles,  or  a  general  polite 
flavour  of  the  duello. 

I  believe  both  that  it  did  exist  and  that 
it  still  does  ;  and  of  the  latter  I  offer  the 
proof  that  I  have  my  own  order  of  chivalry. 
My  white  stick  in  imagination  gives  its 
members  the  accolade  ;  for  they  are  the 
people  who  help  me  across  roads,  and  out 
of  the  booby-traps  that  so  easily  beset  the 
blind  man. 

It  might  please  or  shock  these  gallant 
knights  and  ladies,  according  to  their 
political  views,  to  know  that  they  belong  to 
the  most  democratic  Order  in  existence.  I 
know  not,  of  course,  whether  any  of  them 
bear  any  title  beyond  that  bestowed  by  my 
invisible  accolade.  But  in  one  day's  walk 
I  have  had  a  car-owner  tell  his  chauffeur  to 
see  me  across  the  road ;  an  errand-boy  get 


off  his  bicycle  to  do  that  office  ;  and  finally 
to  have  it  performed  by  a  young  man  who 
brought  me  most  of  the  way  home  in  his  car. 
"  The  blind  girl's  home  is  the  house  of  night, 

And  its  beings  are  empty  voices." 
So  sang  Nydia,  the  blind  flower-girl  of 
Pompeii,  in  Lytton's  novel.  But  my  voices 
are  not  empty.  They  speak  in  such  a 
variety  of  accents  and  dialects  that  it  is 
fascinating  to  guess  the  speaker's  place  of 
origin. 

Best  of  all  I  like  the  pleasant,  cultured 
voice  which  tells  me  that  its  owner  is  likely 
to  be  interested  in  books — especially  if,  hav- 
ing piloted  me  out  of  an  awkward  place,  he 
is  going  my  road  and  has  no  objection  to 
my  company. 

I  find  the  mere  fact  of  reading  Braille  to 
be  the  most  delightful  opening  for  conver- 
sation. Sometimes  my  escorts  will  enquire 
a  little  into  its  mysteries.  While  they  know 
it  can  be  printed,  some  of  them  express  sur- 
prise that  it  can  be  written.     It  is  a  reve- 
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lation  to  many  to  learn  of  the  wide  range  of 
embossed  literature.  They  appear  to  think 
that  no  book  is  printed  but  the  Bible — 
presumably  from  the  men  they  have  seen 
reading  the  latter  in  public  places.  Others 
suppose  Braille  to  be  confined  to  the  older 
and  classic  fiction. 

But  I  am  glad  above  all  things  that  my 
National  Library  career  started  with 
"  R.  L.  S."  "  Kidnapped  "  was  the  book 
in  question,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  de- 
light of  enjoying  an  old  friend  in  a  new  way. 
But,  unless  perhaps  it  had  been  "  Boz," 
no  author  could  have  better  served  to  strike 


an  answering  chord  in  the  breasts  of  those  T 
meet  by  the  way.  I  met  one  man  who 
had  spent  a  holiday  traversing  the  country 
where  David  and  Alan  wandered,  and  to 
countless  others  "  Treasure  Island  "  was  a 
bright  purple  patch  in  their  boyhood. 

The  knight  of  old,  it  is  said,  rode  out  in 
quest  of  dragons,  and  were,  apparently,  glad 
to  meet  them.  The  dragons,  presumably, 
were  of  a  different  opinion — at  least,  if  the 
knight  knew  his  job.  Being  no  dragon,  it 
adds  a  zest  to  my  day's  adventures  to  know 
that  at  any  cross-road  I  may  meet  a 
knight. 


SINCLAIR    LOGAN'S    TRAINING    SUCCESSES. 


WE  congratulate  Mr.  Sinclair 
Logan,  the  well-known  blind 
musician,  on  the  phenomenal 
successes  attained  by  his  choirs 
and  pupils  at  the  Hampstead  and  Hendon 
Musical  Competition  Festival  during  the 
last  fifteen  months. 

In  1935  his  class  at  the  Royal  Caledonian 
School  won,  for  the  second  year  in 
succession,  the  shield  for  the  open  class 
(boys  or  girls  or  mixed,  eleven  years  and 
over).  The  songs  were  :  "  O  Land  of 
Britain  "  (Unison),  by  Martin  Shaw,  and 
"  My  True-love  hath  my  Heart  "  (Two- 
Part),  by  Chapman.  The  shield  in  the 
class  for  girls  eleven  years  and  over  was 
won  by  another  of  his  classes  from  Abbot's 
Hill  Girls'  School,  the  songs  being  "  Light 
the  Lamps  up,  Lamplighter"  (Unison),  by 
Far j eon,  and  "  The  Sea-Garden  "  (Two- 
Part),  by  Dunhill.  The  adjudicator  was 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Shaw. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  solo  singer 
in  the  festival  was  awarded  to  his  pupil 
Margaret  Webb,  soprano,  who  came  first 
in  three  classes — -soprano  song,  Old  English 
song,  and  folk-song.  The  adjudicator  was 
Mr.  Marcus  Thompson. 

At  the  same  festival  in  1936,  the  Royal 
Caledonian  School  won  their  shield  for  the 
third  time,  with  Mr.  Dunhill  as  adjudicator, 
with  the  songs  "  Sweet  Suffolk  Owl,"  by 
Thiman  and  "  The  Sailor's  Letter,"  by 
Dyson — both  Two-Part.  The  gold  medal 
for  the  best  singer  of  the  Festival  was  again 
won  by  a  pupil  of  his — this  time  a  tenor 
and    an    old    Norwoodian — George   Palmer. 


The  adjudicator,  Mr.  Dawson  Freer,  in 
awarding  him  a  very  high  mark,  said, 
"  Neither  his  technique  nor  his  artistry 
failed  him  at  one  single  point.  His  singing 
was  without  effort  and  quite  artless,  and 
this  is  the  sign  of  the  true  artist."  He 
achieved  this  although  he  only  sang  in  one 
event — the  tenor  solo,  which  was  Frank 
Bridge's  "  E'en  as  a  Lovely  Flower."  This 
is  the  third  year  in  which  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Logan  has  gained  this  medal,  and  a  different 
pupil  on  each  occasion. 

Palmer  further  distinguished  himself  by 
winning  the  Championship  Cup,  awarded 
by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries, 
for  the  most  outstanding  item  of  any  kind 
in  the  Festival.  For  this  the  adjudicators 
were  Miss  Editha  Knocker  and  Mr.  Dunhill. 
He  was  in  competition  with  a  very  good 
child  pianist,  and  several  excellent  ensembles. 
The  adjudicators  said  that  it  gave  them 
very  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  there 
was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  who 
should  receive  the  award.  At  the  final 
concert  of  the  Festival,  Palmer  was  again 
warmly  praised  for  his  performance  by  the 
President,  Sir  Arthur  Somervell,  after 
singing,  for  the  third  time  that  week,  the 
test-piece.  To  crown  all,  having  presented 
himself  for  an  audition  at  the  B.B.C.,  they 
have  pronounced  him  "  very  satisfactory." 
We  shall,  therefore,  look  forward  to  hearing 
more  of  him  later. 

Such  achievements  as  these  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  and  portend  to  still 
greater  heights  of  attainment  in  the  art  of 
teaching.     Bravo,    Sinclair  Logan  ! 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Vocalists'  Successes. — Mr.  R.  Furness, 
of  Warrington,  a  blind  competitor  in  the  East 
Worcestershire  Musical  Festival,  won  first  prizes 
in  the  bass  solo  and  the  baritone  solo,  and 
second  prize  in  the  open  vocal  competition. 

At  the  Morecambe  Musical  Festival,  a  blind 
girl,  Miss  E.  Skidmore,  of  Burnley,  was  second 
in  the  soprano  solo  competition. 

Blind  Actors  in  Finals  of  Play  Competition. — 
Two  men  and  a  woman  from  Liverpool,  taking 
part  in  the  one-act  play  class  at  the  Southport 
Musical  Festival  recently,  spoke  and  acted  so 
well  that  they  won  their  way  into  the  final. 
Neither  of  the  two  rival  teams  knew  of  the 
immense  handicap  under  which  they  were 
competing.  The  Liverpool  players  were  all 
blind. 

This  plucky  team  came  from  the  David  Lewis 
Social  Centre  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool,  and 
consisted  of  Miss  Louie  Price  and  Messrs. 
Joseph  Loughlin  and  Frederick  Southerst.  So 
that  they  should  not  be  shown  any  favouritism 
they  kept  their  handicap  a  secret,  and  the 
judge,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Whitworth,  was  not  in- 
formed of  their  disability.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  being  led  from  the  theatre  after  their 
performance  that  many  realised  they  could  not 
see,  and  several  members  of  the  audience 
gasped  in  amazement.  The  play  was  produced 
by  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Small  and  Miss  Doris 
Gambling. 

New  Zealand  Blind  Student's  Brilliant  Career. 
— A  blind  man,  Mr.  D.  L.  Algie,  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  Auckland  University  College  as 
a  lecturer  in  the  department  of  classics.  Mr. 
Algie  was  educated  in  Auckland  and  has  had  a 
brilliant  scholastic  career.  He  was  top  in  Latin 
for  the  Dominion  in  the  University  entrance 
examination  in  1910,  with  95  per  cent.  He 
was  awarded  the  premium  in  Latin  at  the 
Auckland  University  College,  while  at  the  same 
college  he  secured  high  passes  in  English  and 
History.  He  was  bracketed  with  the  Senior 
University  in  English  and  was  awarded  the 
Early  English  Text  Society's  prize.  He  took 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1913  and  his  M.A.  in 
the  next  year,  with  second  class  honours.  In 
1928  he  was  awarded  the  certificate  of  proficiency 
in  Greek  and  since  then  has  read  diligently  in 
that  subject  and  has  taught  it  with  successful 
results.  In  1923  he  became  first  assistant  in 
the  School  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for 
the    Blind    at    Auckland.      In    1927    he    was 


appointed  corrector  of  exercises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  classics  at  the  Auckland  University 
College  and  in  1928  was  advanced  to  the  post 
of  part-time  lecturer  in  Latin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Students' 
Library  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  had  prepared  and  lent  several  volumes  in 
Braille  which  Mr.  Algie  has  needed  for  his 
studies. 

Blind  Chess  Players  in  Big  Tournaments. — 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Chess 
Federation  has  selected  the  blind  chess  player, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  as  one  of  the  players  for  the 
Masters  Tournament,  and  Mr.  Rupert  Cross, 
who  is  also  blind,  for  the  British  Championship 
Tournament. 

Blind  Accordion  Player  for  National  Champion- 
ship Finals. — Mr.  Arthur  Hayes,  of  Lexborough, 
a  blind  performer,  took  premier  honours  in  the 
main  section  of  the  Sheffield  and  District 
contest  in  connection  with  Accordion  Times 
All-England  Amateurs'  Piano-Accordion  Cham- 
pionship. He  has,  therefore,  qualified  for  the 
national  finals  which  take  place  at  the  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  7th  November. 

A  Blind  Business  Man  Who  Flies  for  Orders. 
— Mr.  Jack  Shaw,  who  lost  his  sight  two  years 
ago,  is  the  managing  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
fibre  suit-case  firms  in  Britain.  He  buys  raw 
material  for  his  company  ;  he  thinks  out  new 
designs  :  he  travels  abroad  by  air  to  see  clients. 
"  Sight  isn't  everything,"  he  said  to  a  Press 
representative.  "  I  won't  deny  I  miss  it,  but 
there  is  so  much  in  life,  so  much  you  can  do 
— if  you  have  to.  Being  depressed  isn't  any 
good.  I  had  to  adapt  myself  to  new  con- 
ditions, that's  all." 

Scotland's  Helen  Keller. — Miss  Marion  Duffin, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  almost  dumb,  is  described 
as  Scotland's  Helen  Keller.  At  eight  years  of 
age,  as  the  result  of  measles,  she  lost  sight, 
speech  and  hearing,  and  she  entered  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh.  Playing  the  piano 
is  perhaps  her  greatest  achievement  ;  she  can 
even  accompany  a  singer.  She  can  operate  a 
knitting  machine  and  is  a  keen  student  of 
literature.  Psychologists  frequently  visit  her, 
and  she  is  very  good  natured  about  the  endless 
questions  they  ask  her. 

Wonderful  Operatic  Production  by  Canadian 
Blind  School. — We  have  received  from  Toronto 
a  very  enthusiastic  description  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  operetta  "  Tangles  "  by  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford.  The  Toronto 
Daily  Star  describes  it  as  an  amazing  perform- 
ance, and  says  that  as  "  an  exhibition  of  the 
divinely  creative  element  in  human  beings,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  to  folk  who  can 
see.  .  .  .  The  real  miracle  in 'this  production  is 
that  an  entire  cast  of  50  people  in  costume  do 
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a  light  opera  in  movements  so  accurate  and 
easy  that  you  almost  imagine  them  to  be  a 
company  of  wonderful  magnified  marionettes." 

Degree  for  Blind  German  Ex-Service  Man. — 
A  German  ex-Serviceman,  Karl  Sobotha,  who 
lost  his  sight  through  a  war  wound,  has  just 
taken  his  doctor's  degree  (equivalent  to  the 
English  M.A.)  at  Jena  University.  He  was, 
before  the  war,  a  printer's  apprentice  who 
succeeded  in  working  his  way  up  to  the  position 
of  manager  of  a  printing  works  at  Potsdam,  by 
1914.  After  the  war,  he  studied  at  the  Schiller 
University  at  Jena,  and  also  made  a  living  as 
an  author. 

Champion  Pie-Eater  of  Edinburgh.  —  Mr. 
Richard  Lefaine,  a  blind  man  of  Edinburgh, 
has  won  a  grotesque  competition.  He  is  now 
champion  pie-eater  of  the  City  and,  as  such, 
has  a  three  months'  free  pass  for  a  city  cinema. 
The  competition  was  organised  by  dental 
students.  So  excellent  are  Mr.  Lefaine's  powers 
of  mastication  and  digestion  that  he  ate  five 
and  three-quarter  pies  within  15  minutes.  He 
was  an  easy  winner,  beating  his  closest  com- 
petitors by  a  fraction  of  the  sixth  pie  and 
several  crumbs.  Mr.  Lefaine  is  unemployed, 
but  "I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself  in  the  next 
three  months,"  he  said. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Blind  Proof  Readers. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
"  Reflections  of  a  Proof  Reader  "  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  Will 
you  now  allow  a  Braille  transcriber  to  make 
a  few  remarks  ? 

The  first  rule  is  that  we  should  copy  the 
text  exactly,  yet  we  frequently  come  across 
astounding  mistakes. 

Then  there  are  mistakes  in  spelling,  such 
as  Phillipians  for  Philippians.  May  a 
humble  copyist  venture  to  correct  a  learned 
divine  ? 

The  punctuation  of  authors  is  perplexing, 
too,  such  as  "  General  Smut's  speech." 
Of  course,  the  corrector  thinks  it  is  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist.  Some  authors  are  so  sparing 
with  their  punctuation  signs  that  I  scarcely 
know  what  they  mean  and  I'm  sure  the  blind 
readers  must  be  still  more  perplexed. 

Some  authors  are  so  meticulous  in  giving 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  tiny  quotation 
from  the   Bible,  even  of  the  most  familiar 


texts,    that   the   page   becomes   a   mass   of 
parentheses,  thereby  adding  considerably  to 
the  bulk  of  the  Braille  volume. 
Yours,  etc., 

G.  S.  Hunt, 
Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

To  the  Editor. 

Twenty-five  Shillings  a  Week  for  Life. 

Sir, — I  enjoyed  Miss  Thomas's  writing  so 
much  that  I  had  to  re-read  her  article  to 
get  the  gist  of  her  matter.  It  was  good  to 
find  that  on  some  important  issues  our 
minds  run  along  the  same  channels,  and 
that  on  other  points  it  is  rather  that  we 
put  the  emphasis  on  different  things  than 
that  our  points  of  view  substantially  differ. 
But  in  this  letter  I  am  confining  myself 
chiefly  to  divergencies. 

Both  Miss  Thomas  and  still  more  Mr. 
Ben  Purse  in  his  March  article  criticise  me 
for  not  moving  forward  with  the  times  and 
accepting  thankfully  the  trend  of  events 
to-day.  I  reiterate  that  I  do  thoughtfully 
question  whether  this  particular  25s.  a 
week  does  mean  progress.  If  the  blind 
deserve  it,  so  do  also  in  logic  the  deaf,  the 
cripples  and  the  bedridden,  and  we  admit 
the  Tightness  of  the  State  placing  the  dis- 
abled— and  remember  we  are  including 
disabilities  not  incurred  in  public  service — 
in  a  more  favourable  position  than 
the  industrious,  capable  and  able-bodied 
citizens,  who  may  have  served  it  very  well. 
It  is  not  that  I  quarrel  with  monetary  com- 
pensations for  disabilities,  but  with  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  the  function  of  the  State 
to  provide  such  compensation. 

As  to  the  question  whether  voluntary 
contributions  fall  off  as  a  result  of  domiciliary 
assistance  from  the  rates,  I  am  content  to 
take  it  as  non-proven.  We  are  all,  I  think, 
arguing  from  inadequate  data.  But  the 
matter  will  be  worth  careful  investigation 
in  five  or  ten  years'  time,  when  the  upward 
or  downward  movement  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions should  be  more  clearly  marked. 
In  regard  to  voluntary  service,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  Miss  Thomas  that 
theoretically  there  is  just  as  much  room 
for  the  "  alert  and  imaginative  volunteer  " 
after  the  local  authority  has  stepped  in 
with  a  firm  tread  as  before.  The  problem 
is  :  "  Who,  under  the  new  regime,  is  going 
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to  organise  the  volunteers  ?  So  often 
increased  dependence  on  the  rates  means  a 
voluntary  society  shorn  of  prestige  and 
power,  or,  anyhow,  it  means  a  restriction 
in  the  field  of  blind  welfare,  in  which  volun- 
tary aid  is  welcome.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
will  deny  that  the  infant  welfare  movement 
sacrificed  much  of  its  best  voluntary  service 
when  it  became  so  thoroughly  municipalised, 
and  probably  the  same  tendency  is  already 
at  work  in  the  blind  world  to-day.  Many 
things  are,  I  am  sure,  very  well  done  in  the 
already  mainly  municipalised  areas,  but 
one  is  struck,  in  talking  with  their  home 
teachers,  or  reading  their  reports,  by  the 
small  reliance  that  seems  to  be  placed  on 
voluntary  effort  and  by  the  absence  of 
reference  to  regular  voluntary  visitation. 
Where  the  voluntary  society  is  virtually  de- 
funct as  a  result  of  the  new  order,  I  find 
myself  completely  sceptical  as  to  the  power 
of  people,  who  all  their  life  have  done 
administrative  work  in  an  office,  to  keep 
active  and  interested  and  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  at  full  strength  a  large  body  of 
volunteers — except,  perhaps,  for  one  or 
two  specific  duties. 

Now  as  to  "  indiscriminate  giving  "  from 
the  public  purse.  Surely  Miss  Thomas  has 
misread  my  meaning,  although  she  herself 
quotes  the  extension  :  i.e.,  "  giving  without 
regard  to  the  personal  efforts  and  good 
character  of  the  recipient."  I  think  with 
Miss  Thomas  that  Income  Forms  may  be 
much  better  filled  in  under  the  new  order 
than  under  the  old  and  that  all  pains  will 
henceforward  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
blind  person's  financial  resources.  What 
will  be  lacking  is  any  discrimination  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  record  of  the 
blind  people.  It  is  patent  that  under  any 
scheme  for  raising  incomes  to  a  fixed  figure, 
the  more  the  blind  person  has  done  for  him- 
self unaided  in  the  past,  the  less  will  he  get 
out  of  the  rates.  The  man  who  has  brought 
himself  and  his  family  down  to  the  common 
lodging-house  by  drink  and  incorrigible 
laziness  gets,  say,  15s.  from  the  rates, 
whereas  the  good  citizen,  who  has  his  con- 
tributory old  age  pension,  3s.  from  his  bene- 
fit society  and  2s.  a  week  from  post  office 
savings,  over  and  above  his  blind  old  age 
pension,  gets  nothing. 

I  stand  by  the  possible  bad  effect  on  the 


character  of  the  blind  person  of  guaranteeing 
him  a  fixed  income — on  the  ground,  re- 
member, of  an  affliction,  not  a  merit.  When 
I  used  the  word  "  self-assertive,"  I  was 
thinking  of  that  annoying  and,  to  outsiders, 
fatiguing  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  never  can  forget  his  rights  and 
who  is  so  dazzled  by  what  the  State  owes 
him  that  he  fails  to  see  what  he  owes  the 
State.  I  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not  think 
modern  society,  or  any  society  in  the  past, 
has  held  together  by  stressing  individual 
rights.  I  even  doubt  the  essential  validity 
of  such  expressions  as  "  the  right  to  work," 
or  even  of  the  "  right  to  live,"  and  certainly 
of  the  right  to  any  definite  income  beyond 
the  Public  Assistance  scale  at  the  expense 
of  one's  fellow-citizens.  It  is  a  simple 
matter,  with  public  sympathy  and  sanction 
and  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  involved, 
to  confer  a  fixed  income  on  blind  people,  but 
that  does  not  make  the  procedure  defensible 
on  moral  grounds  or  even  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency,  and  that  is  the  issue  we  have 
under  discussion. 

Having   enunciated    these    opinions,    re- 
volutionary  backwards, 

I   am,   Yours,   etc., 

Inquirer. 


NEW    BLIND    INDUSTRY. 

GOOD  quality  toilet  soap  is  now 
being  manufactured  at  the  work- 
shops of  the  Incorporated  Associ- 
ation for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  London,  W.  1,  and  is  on  sale,  attrac- 
tively packed,  in  four  perfumes — Verbena, 
Lavender,  Rose  and  Violet — at  the  following 
retail  prices  :  ordinary  size,  o,d.  per  box  of 
three  tablets  ;  bath  size,  5d.  per  tablet  or 
2/6  per  box  of  six  ;  guest  tablets,  8d.  per 
dozen. 

The  soap  base  is  purchased  in  the  form  of 
chips,  but  beyond  this  stage  all  processes  are 
carried  out  in  the  workshop.  First  of  all 
the  perfume  is  added  and  the  whole  well 
mixed  by  hand.  Then  the  soap  goes  through 
the  mill  several  times,  then  through  the 
plodder,  from  which  it  comes  out  as  a  bar, 
and  then  through  another  machine  which 
cuts  it  into  tablets  ready  for  the  hand  press, 
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which  moulds  it  into  its  final  form  and  im- 
presses the  lettering,  etc. 

The  industry  was  started  following  an 
enquin'  by  an  investigator  appointed  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  into  a  suc- 
cessful venture  in  soap  making  by  the  blind 
in  Switzerland,  but  the  processes  involved 
have  been  adapted  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
English  consumers,  and  in  Switzerland  the 
soap  is  sold  from  door  to  door  by  canvassers, 
of  whom  half  are  blind,  whilst  here  it  is  in- 
tended that  it  shall  be  sold  both  wholesale 
and  retail.  Samples  of  the  English  soap 
sent  to  the  manufacturers  in  Switzerland 
have  brought  compliments  to  those  concerned 
on  an  "  irreproachable  "  product. 


PERSONALIA 

Mr.  J.  Booth  was  the  retiring  Chairman 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Clowne  Parish 
Council  last  month.  In  retiring,  Mr.  Booth, 
who  is  totally  blind,  said  that  he  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work.  Blindness 
was  a  stiff  battle  to  fight,  but  he  sincerely 
hoped  that  his  acceptance  of  the  chair  of  a 
public  body  would  encourage  those  who  were 
blind  to  do  better  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Eric  King,  formerly  of  Middles- 
brough and  recently  of  Leeds,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  and 
South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Robert  Newson,  resigned. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Blake  has  retired  from  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  South  Bedfordshire 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Tomlin,  the  representative  of 
the  Luton  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the 
South  Bedfordshire  Society,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Blake  as  Chairman. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Butterfield,  of  Keighlev, 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  last  month. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  before  he  lost  his  sight,  was 
Headmaster  of  Keighlev  School  of  Art,  and 
painted  many  pictures.  His  favourite 
enjoyment  is  a  country  walk,  and  he  enjoys 
it  all  the  more  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
trees,  plants  and  flowers.  By  touch  or 
smell  he  is  able  to  tell  the  names  of  most 
flowers  and  trees.     "  Although  I  cannot  see," 


he  says,  "  I  can  use  my  imagination,  and 
can  conjure  up  a  beautiful  view  any  time." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Reynell,  who  has  been  Appeal 
Secretary  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  for  the  past  eight  and  a- half  years, 
has  resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Reynell  will 
in  future  be  associated  with  the  Brother- 
hood Movement  as  Appeal  and  Publicity 
Organiser. 

Mrs.  V.  M.  Duncan  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  -Canterbury  Blind  Persons 
Charity,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mrs.  Van- 
sittart    Howard. 

Mr.  Edwin  Jones,  Swindon's  blind  ex- 
Mayor,  was  84  years  of  age  last  month.  He 
was  one  of  the  town's  first  aldermen  and 
became  Mayor  in  192 1.  For  20  years  he 
acted  as  Local  Honorary  Secretary  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, and  had  the 
responsibilitv  of  regularly  visiting  the  blind 
of  Swindon  and  looking  after  their  interests. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Senator  James  M'Mahon  of  Belfast. 
At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Belfast  and  North  of  Ireland  Unemployed 
Blind  Persons'  Movement,  Mr.  P.  Shortt, 
Chairman,  said  that  Senator  M'Mahon  was 
the  greatest  friend  the  Belfast  unemployed 
blind  had.  He  had  first  been  impressed  with 
Senator  M'Mahon's  sincerity  when  he  heard 
him  say  at  a  conference  some  years  ago 
between  representatives  of  the  blind  and 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  :  "  There 
is  no  person  fit  to  speak  on  the  blind  question 
only  the  blind."  He  was  always  sym- 
pathetic and  always  ready  to  learn. 

Mr.  Edward  Gilmore  (Secretary)  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  section  of  the 
community  would  feel  the  loss  of  Senator 
M'Mahon  more  than  would  the  blind.  If  a 
blind  person  approached  him — whether  he 
was  a  Catholic  or  Protestant — -Senator 
M'Mahon  was  always  ready  to  help. 

James  Samuel  Smith,  the  blind  pianist, 
well  known  under  his  professional  name, 
"  Mendel,"  aged  61.  He  was  frequently 
heard  at  big  London  concerts  and  in  the 
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provinces.  He  was  extremely  popular 
among  the  Southport  public,  and  people  used 
to  go  to  the  Picturedrome  (now  the  Forum), 
where  he  played  for  years,  specially  to  hear 
his  playing. 

Mrs.  Kaye,  wife  of  Mr.  Joe  Kave, 
formerly  of  Dewsbury,  and  founder  of  the 
local  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  that 
district.  Mrs.  Kaye  was  keenly  interested 
in  her  husband's  project,  and  many  were 
her  acts  of  kindness  toward  the  blind. 

Thomas        Singlehurst       Faulkner,        of 

Paignton,  aged  68.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  blind 
from  birth  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  A  keen  and  clever 
musician,  he  was  Organist  at  Wickham 
Market  Church,  Suffolk,  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  an  ardent  conservative  in 
politics,  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Torquay 
Branch  of  the  English  Church  Union,  and  a 
very  keen  chess  player.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  playing  in  two  correspondence 
chess  county  matches. 

Miss  Magdalen  Horsfall,  at  Kensington, 
in  her  53rd  year.  By  the  lapse  of  a  servant, 
she  lost  her  sight  entirely  at  the  age  of  seven. 
She  gained  many  honours  at  Cheltenham 
and  then  went  to  Oxford,  but  delicacy  of 
health  interfered  with  her  studies  there. 
For  the  rest  of  her  busy  life  she  was  indebted 
to  the  devotion  of  her  sister.  She  travelled 
through  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  wrote 
books  of  travel,  into  which  she  put  some  of 
the  serenity  and  maturity  of  mind  that  show 
through  her  witty  conversation.  She  wrote  a 
study  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  young  people  to 
combat  materialism  ;  and  became  an 
honorary  proof-reader  of  Braille  books  for 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  During 
the  War  she  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary-  to 
the  Serbian  Red  Cross  in  London,  in  which 
position  her  command  of  languages,  her 
wonderful  orderliness  of  mind,  and  her 
excellent  typewriting  were  invaluable.  She 
gave  addresses  at  all  sorts  of  institutions 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects  ;  she  was  a  zealous 
Churchwoman,  and  studied  and  loved  the 
liturgical  sources.  The  Times  concludes  a 
long  obituary  note  by  saying  :  "It  may  be 
said  of  her  that  she  sweetened  affliction. 
Illness  wore  her  heart  down  at  the  end,  but 
nothing  could  impair  the  radiance  and 
patient  courage  of  her  truly  Christian  spirit." 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Problems  of  Musical  Notation  for  the  Blind. 

"  Development  and  Problems  of  Musical 
Notation  for  the  Blind  "  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  pamphlets  to  be  issued  by  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  author  of  this  exhaustive  monograph 
on  the  history  of  notation  for  the  blind, 
Alexander  Peter  Reuss,  writes  with  a  full 
and  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  gained  as  printer  and  publisher. 
Although  chiefly  concerned  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  evolution  of  the  method  as 
regards  the  reproduction  of  musical  notation 
for  the  blind,  he  harks  back  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  art  of  writing,  before  the 
advent  of  printing,  of  literary  as  well  as 
musical  matter. 

In  1784  Valentin  HaiAy,  founder  in  Paris 
of  "  LTnstitution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,"  the  first  school  for  the  blind, 
finding  among  the  blind  of  his  day  some  who 
were  amenable  to  instruction,  developed  a 
system  of  transferring  staff  notation  symbols 
used  by  the  seeing  into  an  identical  form  set 
out  in  relief.  This  method  proving  far  too 
complicated  for  practical  purposes,  never- 
theless prepared  the  way  for  Touis  Braille's 
historic  invention  in  1829  of  a  six-point 
system  that  could  be  applied  equally  well 
to  literature  and  music.  Some  of  the  author's 
most  illuminating  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
detailed  but  readily  intelligible  explanation 
of  Braille's  epoch-making  method. 

While  Dr.  Reuss,  who  is  himself  blind, 
recognises  that  mechanically  recorded  music 
will  become  an  increasingly  valuable  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  he  holds  strongly 
to  the  opinion  that  such  instruction  should 
not  be  confined  to  audible  reproduction. 
After  weighing  up  the  claims  of  a  number  of 
alternative  systems,  he  arrives  inevitably  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  none  of  them  are 
advantages  to  be  found  in  any  way  com- 
parable with  those  offered  by  the  now  in- 
ternationally recognised  and  widely  estab- 
lished Braille  svstem. 
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Home. 
Braille  Missionary  Union. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1935-36  describes 
the  year's  work  as  "  one  of  great  encourage- 
ment," and  states  that  the  demand  for  the 
Scriptures  in  Braille  steadily  increases  ; 
during  the  twelve  months  1,622  portions 
of  the  Bible  and  1,273  volumes  of  other 
literature  were  bound  and  dispatched,  an 
increase  of  over  300  volumes.  Interesting 
notes  are  given  on  the  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  including  a  letter  from  a  thirteen- 
year-old  Serbian  boy,  who  has  "  learnt  to 
play  on  several  instruments  "  and  asks  for 
music,  "  but  not  for  a  beginner."  Lessons 
are  being  given  to  a  blind  Armenian  girl, 
who  is  "  delighted  with  the  books  and  happy 
that  she  can  learn,"  while  in  India  a  blind 
Biblewoman  asks  for  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  is  praised  by  her  teacher  for  "  her 
brightness  and  the  fearless  way  she  goes, 
about." 

Ipswich  Blind  Society. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  shows  that  dining 
the  year  all  the  23  workers  in  the  care  of  the 
Society  have  been  fully  employed,  and  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  their  goods  has 
risen  to  £1,185,  an  increase  of  £162  over  the 
previous  year.  Thanks  are  given  to  the 
Ipswich  Corporation,  and  to  local  firms  and 
tradesmen,  who  have  placed  contracts  and 
orders  for  work,  thus  showing  most  valuable 
practical  sympathy.  Additional  workshop 
accommodation  has  proved  necessary,  and 
a  house  has  been  purchased  adjoining  the 
present  men's  workshop. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool. 

The  Report  for  1934-35  records  with 
regret  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Conway,  for  many  years  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  appointment  as 
his  successor  of  Mr.  Archibald  Fry.  Among 
the  school  successes  recorded  may  be  noted 
the  achievements  of  twelve  pupils  entered 
for  the  examination  held  by  the  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  all  of  whom  passed,  seven 


obtaining  honours,  the  winning  of  the  shield 
presented  to  Girl  Guide  Companies  from 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  Northern  area, 
and  the  winning  of  the  Arthur  Pearson  prize 
in  the  Home  Teachers'  examination  by  James 
Kigby,  a  Hardman  Street  pupil,  who  gained 
honours  in  all  subjects.  Several  improve- 
ments in  equipment  have  been  effected  at 
Wavertree  during  the  year,  including  the 
replacing  of  benches  and  forms  in  the  dining 
hall  by  "  more  home-like  tables  and  bent- 
wood  chairs." 

Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  reviews  two  years,  ended 
31st  March,  1935,  which  have  been  eventful 
for  work  for  the  blind  in  the  county.  The 
Essex  County  Council  has  established  a 
scheme  of  domiciliary  assistance,  the  first 
comprehensive  one  it  has  undertaken,  al- 
though it  has  worked  smaller  schemes  which 
benefited  only  restricted  classes  of  blind 
persons.  When  planning  the  working  of 
the  new  scheme,  the  County  Council  decided 
to  take  at  the  same  time  direct  control  of 
all  the  statutory  services  to  the  blind,  and 
it  set  up  for  the  first  time  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 
The  Association  has  been  relieved  by  these 
new  arrangements  of  much  of  the  work 
which  it  hitherto  did  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council,  and  it  continues  in  order  to  provide 
those  voluntary  services  which  form  such  a 
fitting  complement  to  the  Council's  work. 
The  Association  has  altered  its  constitution 
and  objects  accordingly,  and  has  appointed 
a  half-time  Secretary.  Other  details  of  the 
division  of  work  and  of  the  plans  for  co- 
operation are  given  in  the  Report.  The 
Committee  reserve  judgment  of  the  benefits 
of  the  new  arrangement  until  they  shall 
have  had  longer  experience  of  it.  The  Essex 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  collected  by  the  National 
Institute  under  agreement,  for  local  needs 
and  national  services,  reached  a  substantially 
better  result,  an  achievement  which  is 
warmly  acknowledged  and  attributed  to 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  staff  and  of  local 
honorary  helpers.  Wireless  maintenance  is 
an  increasingly  big  job  and  heavy  expense. 
The  Committee  is  considering  new  develop- 
ments, especially  for  giving  blind  persons 
holidays  and  rest.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  40,  Duke 
Street,  Chelmsford. 
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National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  records 
with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Stuart,  Braille  Secretary  for  the  Northern 
Division,  who  was  one  of  those  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  League  in  1927.  It 
is  felt  that  his  place  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  fill.  It  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  pages  and  also  the  number  of 
copies  of  "  The  Braille  Rainbow  "  have  been 
increased,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  a 
similar  enlargement  of  the  Moon  edition  will 
be  possible  in  the  near  future.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  provision  of  a  Holiday  Home,  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  League  since  its  foundation, 
may  at  last  be  near  realisation,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

Royal  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
Leatherhead. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1934-35  shows  that 
although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  volun- 
tary contributions,  due  almost  entirely  to 
a  wireless  appeal,  they  are  still  much  below 
what  they  were  five  years  ago,  and  rigid 
economy  has  had  to  be  maintained  in  every 
direction.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  work, 
the  Boot-Repairing  Department  has  been 
closed.  On  the  recreational  side,  many 
amateur  and  professional  dramatic  per- 
formances and  lectures  have  been  given.  The 
football  team  was  unbeaten  in  its  matches 
with  other  teams  from  blind  schools,  and  the 
Scouts  are  now  well  established.  The  Rev. 
B.  J.  Flavell  is  welcomed  as  Senior  House- 
master. 
Stoke-on-Trent  Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

The  most  important  event  recorded  in  the 
Annual  Report  for  1934-35  is  the  opening  of 
the  new  workshops  at  High  Street  East, 
Fenton,  in  October,  1934,  by  Lord  Sanderson, 
which  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £28,450, 
plus  a  further  sum  of  £2,000  for  new  equip- 
ment. A  retail  shop  was  opened  in  Broad 
Street,  Hanley,  in  February  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  The  Committee 
had  under  consideration  the  introduction  of 
a  new  Department,  in  order  to  find  an 
alternative  occupation  for  those  workers 
engaged  in  trades  which  encounter  a  season- 
able slump,  and  it  is  stated  that  arrange- 
ments are  in  hand  for  the  opening  of  a 
Bedding  Department  in  the  basement  of  the 
new  building-. 


Imperial. 
Institute  for  Blind  Workers,    Johannesburg. 

The  9th  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
September  30th,  1935,  indicates  that  a 
Braille  Club  has  been  formed,  and  that  the 
Society  is  represented  on  a  new  non-European 
organisation  that  was  formed  in  Johannes- 
burg. A  house  has  been  purchased  to  act  as 
a  permanent  home  for  aged,  indigent  and 
unemployable  blind  persons,  this  being  the 
first  attempt  made  in  South  Africa  to  provide 
a  permanent  home  for  the  aged  blind.  A 
hospital  appointment  has  been  obtained  for 
a  blind  masseur. 

Foreign. 
Hill-Murray  Institute  for  the  Blind,   Pekin. 

It  is  seen  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1934 
that  there  are  now  sixty  members  of  the 
Institute.  Twenty-seven  of  these  are  sup- 
porting themselves  either  in  school  or  work- 
shop. It  is  regretted  that  so  far  the  kinder- 
garten is  not  in  existence,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
1935  or  1936  will  see  this  scheme  materialise. 
Funds  are  needed  to  allow  the  admission  of 
more  pupils,  while  the  disposal  of  goods  is 
likely  to  be  an  increasing  problem  as  the 
output  becomes  larger.  A  feature  of  the 
workshops  is  that  there  is  no  sighted  super- 
vision except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  the 
workers  being  made  individually  responsible 
for  the  satisfactory  production  of  their 
goods,  which  are  carefully  inspected  on 
completion.  Obvious  slacking  or  waste  of 
material  is  of  course  corrected. 

Pennsylvania  Home   Teaching   Society    and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  53rd  Annual  Report  for  1934  records 
that  the  Society  has  closed  another  successful 
year,  although  the  services  of  two  teachers 
have  been  dispensed  with,  owing  to  a  reduced 
operating  budget  resulting  from  the  depres- 
sion. A  totally  blind  woman  teacher  was 
engaged  in  the  place  of  one  who  had  retired. 
A  committee  appointed  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  to  carry  on  negotiations  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  both  bodies,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
further  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  two 
organisations  will  be  postponed  for  a  period 
of  two  years. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
The   following    new    Braille   and   Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 
The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
PIANO  s.    d. 

13.703  Chopin.     Rondo  in  F,  Op.  5     ..  ..      on 

13.704  Forde,  Susan.     Musical  Rambles  (Very 

First  Piano  Pieces)     .  .  .  .  o     9 

Greenhill,      Harold.        London      Land- 
scapes— 

13.705  1.  St.  James'  Palace  (Gavotte)        ..      04 

13.706  2.   Kensington  Gardens  (Evensong)        o     4 

13.707  Mozart.     Sonata  in  C,  K. 330  (Universal 

Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..on 

DANCE 

13.708  Brown,  N.   H.     Alone,    Song    Fox-Trot     o     4 

13.709  Kennedy,  J.,  and  Carr,  M.    Why  did  she- 

fall  for  the  Leader  of  the  Band,  Song 
Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.710  Schwartz,   J.     The  Star  and  the  Rose, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.711  Sigler,  Goodhart  and  Hoffman.     Where 

there's   you    there's   me,    Song   Fox- 
Trot       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

13.712  Aldridge,  R.     Roads,  D  :    D— E1        ..04 

13.713  Parry.     A  Fairy  Town  (St.  Andrew's), 

(No.  2  of  English  Lyrics,  Set  9),  G  : 

C  sharp — G1     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.714  Rubinstein.       The     Asra,     E     minor: 

Bj — F1  natural  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.715  Stephenson,  R.  T.     Psalm  103,  "  Bless 

the  Lord,  O  my  Soul,"  F  :    C— E1  .  .      o     5 
UNISON    SONG 

13.716  Sharp,  Cecil  J.  (arr.  by).    Dashing  Away 

with  the  Smoothing  Iron       .  .  ..04 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS- 

Royal  College  of  Organists  : — 
!3-7!7     io33  Associateship  .  .  .  .  ..05 

13,718     1933  Fellowship    ..  ..  ..  ..07 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to   a  reduction   of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

BIOGRAPHY™  Per   Vol. 

13.701  The  Father  of  his  People,  King  George    s.    d. 

V,  1910-36.  S.E.B.  Large  Size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.    E.19         ..      I     9 

FICTION 

13,314-13,317  12.30  from  Croydon,  The.  By 
Freeman  Wills  Crofts.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
4  Vols.  60 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH— 

13,253-13,254  Anthology  of  French  Verse. 
Selected  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Adler.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     2  Vols.     F.124        ..  ..63 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  —  FRENCH  AND 
GERMAN— 

13.702  French  Talks  and   Dialogues  ;   German 

Talks,  Readings  and  Dialogues. 
Term     III,     Summer,     1936.       27th 


Per    Vol. 

April  to  24th  June.     S.E.B.     Large    s.    d. 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.       E.19     1     9 

GAMES 

13,427  New  Book  of  Patience  Games,  A.  By 
Ernest  Bergholt.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
F-49 5     'J 

HISTORY— 

13,700  Elizabethan  England.  By  G.  B. 
Harrison.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.    F.49  .  .      50 

LITERARY   CRITICISM— 

13,251-13,252  Technique  of  Novel  Writing, 
The.  By  Basil  Hogarth.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
2  Vols.     F.i  13  .  .  .  .  5     9 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,719  Knitted  Pinafore  Frock.  Knitted 
Baby's  Bonnet.  Reprinted  from 
"  Progress,"  May,  1936.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E-2        03 

NATURAL  HISTORY— 

13,260-13,262  Shepherd's  Life,  A.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 
F.189 6     j 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

13,365  Candida.  By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.  G.  73 
(Reprinted  from  American  Plates 
for  sale  in  the  British  Empire  at  3s. 
per  copy,  no  discount)            .  .  ..30 

I3.354'I3.355  Sherwood.  By  Alfred  Noyes. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.  2  Vols. 
G.128.  (Reprinted  from  American 
Plates  for  sale  in  the  British  Empire 
at  5s.  6d.  per  set,  no  discount)  .  .      5     6 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL-    SCRIPTURES 

13,270-13,271  St.  Matthew.  Authorised  Ver- 
sion. S.E.B.  Uncontracted.  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Paper     Covers. 

2  Vols.    F.81 43 

MOON     BOOKS. 
The  prices  epioted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 

customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for   the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

3,824-9     Blackwood's  Tales  from  the  Outposts, 
Jobs  of  Work.     6     Vols.       (Limited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,830-4     Something  Happened,  by  M.  Cable  and 
F.      French.        5      Vols.        (Limited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'   LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Great  Tudors.     Ed.  by  K.  Garvin  .  .  .  .      10 

Lincoln,  Abraham.     By  D.  W.  Brogan  .  .        2 

Six  Stuart  Sovereigns.     By  E.  Scott      .  .  .  .        5 

ECONOMICS— 

Silverman,  H.  A.     Taxation,   its  Incidence  and 

Effects 4 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE— 

Davis,  B.   E.  C.     Edmund  Spenser   (A  Critical 
Study) 4 

Macdonald,  Sir.  G.    Notes  to  "  Richard  III  "  .  .        2 
HISTORY— 

Hardie,  F.    Political  Influence  of  Queen  Victoria       3 
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LAW— 

Salmond,  Sir  J.    Law  of  Torts  (1934  Edition) 
MODERN    LANGUAGES— 

George  Stefan.     Das  Jahre  der  Seele 

George,  Stefan.     Der  seibente  Ring 

Goethe.     Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 

Hebbel,  F.     Judith 

Voltaire.     Zaire 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Byron.     Beppo  and  Vision  of  Judgment  .  .        1 

Byron.     English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  .  .        1 
PSYCHOLOGY— 

Flugel,  J.  C.    Hundred  Years  of  Psychology    . .        6 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 

New  Education  Fellowship,  Report  of.    Coming 
of  Leisure  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS  — 

Kenyon,  Sir  F.    Story  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  .        2 

Lightfoot,  R.  H.     History  and  Interpretation  in 
the  Gospels  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .       4 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 


Alington,  A.     Donaldson 

Anderson,  R.  G.   Those  Quarrelsome  Bonapartes 

Armstrong,  A.     Trail  of  Fear 

Baring,  Maurice.     Darby  and  Joan 

Bates,  H.  E.  The  Woman  Who  Had  Imagina- 
tion 

Bell,  Neil.     Bredon  and  Sons       . . 

Benet,  S.  V.     James  Shore's  Daughter 

Benson,  E.  F.     Lucia's  Progress 

Beresford,  J.  D.     Peckover 

Blackwood,  Algernon.     A  Promise  of  Air 

Bottome,  Phyllis.     Innocence  and  Experience.  . 

Canfield,  Dorothy.      Bonfire 

Canning,  V.  Mr.  Finchley  Discovers  His 
England 

Carfrae,  Elizabeth. 

Deeping,  Warwick. 


Distant  Stars  .  .  .  .        3 

Short  Stories  .  .  .  .      14 

Dell,  Ethel  M.     Dona  Celestis 5 

Drury,  W.  P.     The  Passing  of  the  Flag  Ship    .  .         s 
Fabricius,  J.     (Translators  P.  and  T.  Blewitt.) 

The  Lions  Starve  in  Naples      .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Fallas,  C.     Wooden  Pillow  4 

Galsworthy,  J.     Forsytes,  Pendyces  and  Others       3 
"  Ganpat."      Wrexham's  Romance         ..  ..        5 

Gielgud,  V.     Gravelhanger  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Gorell,  Lord.      Red  Lilac  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Haig-Brown,  R.  L.      Panther       .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

James,  Norah  C.    The  Lion  Beat  the  Unicorn  .  .        4 
Keown,  Anna  G.    The  Cat  Who  Saw  God  .  .        3 

Knox,     Father     Ronald     and     H.     Harrington 

(Editors).  Best  Detective  Stories  of  the  Year  1-3 
(in  continuation) 
Ladline,  R.  They  Stuck  at  Nothing  .  . 
Larrimore,  Lida.  Jonathan's  Daughter 
Linklater,  E.  Ripeness  Is  All 
Lorac,  E.  R.  C.  The  Organ  Speaks 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  From  the  Vasty  Deep 
Macgill,  Patrick.  The  Glen  of  Carra  .  . 
Mackail,  Denis.  Summer  Leaves 
Meynell,  Esther.  Time's  Door 
Mundy,  T.  There  Was  a  Door 
Newman,  B.  Spy 
O'Brien,  J.  Silver  Chief 
Oman,  Carola.  Over  the  Water 
Parsons,  Claudia.  Brighter  Bondage  .  . 
Pedler,  M.  The  House  of  Dreams  Come  True 
Rosman,  Alice  G.  Somebody  Must 
Sabatini,  R.  The  Stalking  Horse 
Seymour,  Beatrice  Kean.  Maids  and  Mistresses 
Seymour,  Beatrice  Kean.     Interlude  for  Sally  .  . 


Sheppard,  A.  T 

Scotland  .  . 
Smith,  Eleanor. 
Stone,  L.  C.  N. 
Syrett,  Netta. 
Thorndike,  R. 
Tyrrell,  Mabel. 
Vickers,  Roy 


.,  and  R.  Macleod.     A  Rose  for 

Christmas  Tree 
A  German  Family 
Linda 

Dr.  Syn  Returns 
Monkey's  Money 
Four  Past  Four 


Watney,  Marygold.     "All  I  ask  " 

Wiggin,  Kate  D.   Penelope's  English  Experiences 

Yates,  D.     And  Berry  Came  Too 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Adam,  Karl.    (Translator:  Dom  Justin  McCann) 

Christ  Our  Brother 
Alexander,  A.,  D.D.    A  Day  at  a  Time 
Arkell,  R.     Green  Fingers 
Baerlein,  H.     Bessarabia  and  Beyond 
Beware.       Compiled    by    the    National    Home 

Safety  Committee 
Briscoe;    J.    F.,    and    H.    F.    B.    Mackay.      A 

Tractarian  at  Work 
Brittain,  Vera.     A  Testament  of  Y'outh 

Brunton,  P.     Secret  Path  

Cohen-Portheim,  P.     The  Spirit  of  London 
Cook,  E.  T.  (Editor).     Gardening  Made  Easy  •  ■ 
Cowles,  F.  I,     The  Mar;ic  of  Cornwall 
Cowles,  F.  I.     Not  Far  From  the  Smoke 
Du  Maurier,  Daphne.     Gerald  :    A  Portrait     .  . 

Duranty,  W.     "  I  Write  as  I  Please  " 

Elliott,   W.   H.      Temptation  in  the  Twentieth 

Century,  and  Other  Broadcast  Addresses  .  . 
Erleigh,  Viscount.  The  South  Sea  Bubble  .  . 
First    Aid.      By    the    Health    Service    Bureau, 

Wesleyan    and    General    Assurance    Society, 

Birmingham 
ffrench,    Yvonne.     Amazons 
Gervais,     A.       (Translater  :      V.     Sheean.)       A 

Surgeon's  China 
Gillett,  H.  M.     Saint  Bede  the  Venerable 
Grant,  A.  J-     The  Huguenots 
"  Grey  Owl"  (Wa-Sha-Quon-Asi).     Men  of  the 

Last  Frontier 
Groddeck,  Georg,  M.D.     The  Unknown  Self     .  . 
Hopkinson,  M.  R.     Anne  of  England.     (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial) 
James,  Norah  C.     Cottage  Angles 
Jones,  H.  Spencer.     Worlds  Without  End 
Krishnamurti,   J.     Verbatim  Reports  of  Talks 

and  Answers  to  Questions 
Levy,  H.    The  Web  of  Thought  and  Action 
Lindsay,  Erica.     Losing  Religion  to  Find  It    .  . 
Longridge,  Rev.  G.     Vocation,  or  What  is  the 

Purpose  of  My  Life 
Macdonnell,  A.  G.    A  Visit  to  America 
Meigs,  Cornelia.     The  Story  of  Louisa  Alcott  .  . 
Muir,     Ramsav.       Liberalism    in    the    Modern 

World 

Muir,  Ramsay.     Is  Democracy  a  Failure  ? 

Mullen,  Pat.     Man  of  Aran 

Oxenham,    John.      Christ   and   the  Third   Wise 

Man  .  .  .  .  

Petrie,  Sir  C.     William  Pitt         

Priestley,  J.  B.  (Editor).     Beauty  of  Britain    .  . 

Roberts,  C.     Gone  Rambling 

St.    Martin' s-in-the-Field    Calling.       Broadcast 

Addresses 
Shaw,  G.  B.     Androcles  and  the  Lion 
Shaw,  G.  B.     OFlaherty,  V.C.,  with  The  Inca 

of  Perusalem 
Smyth,  Dame  Ethel.  Beecham  and  Pharaoh  .  . 
Soper,  Donald.  Question  Time  or  Tower  Hill  .  . 
Steen,  Marguerite.  Hugh  Walpole  :  A  Study  .  . 
Stoneham,  C.  T.  Wanderings  in  Wild  Africa  .  . 
Studdert-Kennedv,  H.  A.       Visitor 
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Vols. 

Trevelyan,  R.  C.     Selected  Poems          .  .           . .  i 
Vallentin,      A.         (Translator  :       E.      Sutton.) 

Frustration           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Whitehead,    A.    N.      Religion  in    the    Making. 

(Lowell  Lectures  1926)               .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Wilkinson,  Clennel.    Prince  Rupert  the  Cavalier  4 
JUVENILE— 

Baden-Powell  of  Gilwell,  Lord.    Scouting  Round 

the   World            ".           .  .  2 

Bo  wen,  Marjorie.     Winged  Trees             .  .           .  .  4 

Chesmore,  S.     Behind  the  Microphone  .  .           .  .  2 

Harding,  R.     The  Terror  of  the  Desert              .  .  2 

Kastner,  E.     Emil  and  the  Three  Twins            .  .  2 
Westerman,    P.    F.      Sea   Scouts   All,   with   Sea 

Scouts  Abroad     .  .          . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

GRADE  I— 

Ashton,  Helen.    The  Garden  Next  Door  .  .        1 

Claudy,    C.    H.      Tell-Me-Why    Stories    About 

Great  Discoveries  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Dickens,  Charles.     Sketches  by  Boz  (Selections)       2 
FRENCH  (Uncontracted)— 
de  Nerval,  G.     Emilie  :    Tire  de  "  Les  Filles  de 

Feu  "        .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .        1 


PRICE  LIST  OF  FOREIGN-MADE  APPARATUS  AND 

GAMES. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

All  previous  lists  cancelled.  April  27th,  1936. 

In  order  to  give  blind  customers  the  widest  possible 
choice  of  apparatus  and  appliances  made  for  their  use, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to 
supply,  not  only  articles  made  to  its  order  in  Great 
Britain,  but,  so  far  as  practicable,  any  article  made 
abroad  which  seems  to  be  of  genuine  utility  to  the 
blind,  and  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  foreign-made  articles,  the  prices 
of  which  are  liable  to  fluctuation  without  notice  : — 

Cat.  Price. 

No.  Description.  £     s.   d. 

—  Backgammon,  Game  of     .  .  .  .        1   10     o 

9300  Braille  Slate,  Large  size  (30  lines, 

36  cells)    ..  ..  ..  ..        0116 

9301  Braille    Slate,    Medium    size    (22 

lines,  23  cells)     .  .  .  .  .  .        070 

9280        Crossword  Puzzle  Board  .  .        089 

9291        Dominoes  .  .  .  .  .  .        050 

9312  Interlining    Frame    (16    lines,    23 

cells)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        070 

9313  Interpointing  Frame  (22  lines,  23 

cells)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        070 

9309        Pocket  Frame  with  style  (5  lines, 

18   cells) 046 

93 1 1        Pocket  Frame,  with  style  (8  lines, 

24  cells)    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        070 

9303  Style,  aluminium  handle  .  .  .  .        013 

9304  Thermometer  .  .  .  .  . .        0100 

N.B. — Catalogue   Nos.   9290,   9292,   9293,   and  9302 

withdrawn. 


SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    THE    BLIND,    JULY,    1936. 

The  next  examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  4th  July,  and  Monday, 
the  6th  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  20th  of  June,  so  that  the  candi- 
dates' names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 


VACANCIES,  30th  APRIL,  19  36. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  .        — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel  for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for  Blind 

Women       .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .        — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         5 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,     93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 


ALMRIMMENTS 


Advertising  Rates: 


Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


NORTH  WALES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN, 
RHYL. — Blind  or  partially-sighted  children  received — 
good  home  and  every  care.  Special  consideration  given 
to  necessitous  cases. — Apply,  The  Secretary. 


ACCRINGTON    AND    DISTRICT    INSTITUTION    FOR 
THE   BLIND. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Sighted 
Home  Teacher  (Female) .  Salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
/156  per  annum  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate  ;  if  not  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate,  ^130  per  annum. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  serve  in 
Accrington  and  the  Administrative  County  Area 
adjacent  thereto. 

Application,  stating  age  and  experience,  and  if  in 
possession  of  the  Home  Teachers'  Certificate,  accom- 
panied by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testi- 
monials must  reach  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
May  25th,   1936. 

E.  M.  Holgate, 

Secretary. 
32,  Bank  Street, 
Accrington. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'   Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS* 

"  All  along  of  abby-nay,  kul,  an*  hazar-ho "  f 

By  the  REV.  J.  C.  PRINGLE,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

THE  late  Mr.  Kipling  believed  that  all  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  to  which 
the  peoples  of  India  seem  to  be  heirs,  and  which  keen  British  Officers  have 
tried  to  remove  or  mitigate  during  nearly  two  centuries,  were  due  to  human 
apathy.  He  was,  of  course,  and  quite  unconsciously,  putting  into  colloquial 
Hindustani  the  Biblical  conception  of  a  "  jealous  God  "  (Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  Me),  and  penalties  extending  to  "  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  Here  "  none  "  corresponds  to  Mr.  Kipling's  "  all." 
Being  interpreted  "  Just  in  so  far  as  you  leave  it  to  somebody  else  to  be  conscientious, 
alert,  punctual,  scientific  and  progressive,  and  are  idle,  careless,  and  irresponsible  yourself, 
you  and  your  children  after  you  will  be  visited  by  all  the  miseries,  y  compris  a  high  ratio  of 
blind  to  population."  The  idea  of  a  jealous  God  is  the  idea  of  a  world  which  exacts  of  those 
who  would  thrive  in  it,  high  standards,  and  will  not  accept  any  others.  The  bulk  of  our  Bible 
is  taken  up  with  the  business  of  modifying  that  "  none  "  (Mr.  Kipling's  "  all  "),  but  let  us, 
for  the  moment,  see  how  far  Mr.  Kipling's  "  all  "  will  carry  us. 

We  may  become  blind  through  neglect,  accident,  or  disease  ;  we  may  be  born  blind  or 
with  eyes  of  dangerously  precarious  health.  For  a  number  of  years  the  protection  of  our 
sight  from  these  enemies  depends  upon  the  sense  of  duty,  vigilance,  competence,  knowledge, 
and  intelligence  of  our  mothers,  and  upon  their  readiness  to  call  in,  when  necessary,  their 
coadjutors,  the  health  visitor,  nurse  and  doctor.  But  these  coadjutors  must  also  possess 
every  one  of  these  fine  and  rare  qualities  ;  and  so  must  all  those  who  are  responsible  for 
recruiting,  selecting,  training,  teaching,  appointing,  supervising,  inspecting,  promoting  and 
paying  them. 

*  Report  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  tor  the  Blind,  pp.  150,  1936.     2S.  6d.  post  free. 

t  All  the  trouble  comes  of  the  apathetic  attitude  permeating  the  population,  which  leads  them  to  reply 
to  every  challenge  to  effort  "  Not  now  !  Come  to-morrow,  you  !  "  More  briefly  this  is  described  as  the 
"  Kul  ao  "  (Come  to-morrow)  spirit. 
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That  is  a  large  order  !  It  is,  but  it  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  "  shipping  "  order  I  am  about 
to  place.  That  mother  is  no  pelican  in  the 
wilderness.  Her  efforts  and  attributes  are 
woven  into  a  pattern  to  which  contribute  her 
husband,  her  other  children,  her  whole  family 
group  for  two  or  three  generations,  all  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  by  school-teachers, 
and  other  teaching  and  standard-setting 
bodies,  churches,  chapels,  etc.,  etc.,  not 
forgetting  the  national  literature,  press, 
politicians,  cinema  and  wireless  and  the  stan- 
dards of  care  and  conduct  expected  and 
exacted,  or  thwarted  and  derided,  by  her  street. 

"  The  enormous  difference  I  have  dis- 
covered here  is  due  to  there  being  higher 
standards  here  right  through  the  whole 
community."  So  says  Mr.  William  Healy, 
that  remarkable  Englishman  who,  by  in- 
defatigable toil  and  faithful  record- keeping, 
found  himself  able  to  compare  the  histories 
of  10,000  Boston  (Mass.),  with  those  of  15,000 
Chicago,  delinquents.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  interested  in  raising 
standards,  and  trying  to  conserve  them,  when 
raised,  for  three  centuries.  Within  the 
lifetime  of  one  not  very  old  gentleman  there 
had  been  no  Chicago  in  existence. 

We  have  focused  the  Mosaic  prescription 
for  preventing  blindness  on  the  mother, 
because  she  is  selected  and  emphasised  as 
the  key-person  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council  in  their  Report  upon  Poverty, 
Nutrition  and  Growth  in  Scotland,  and  we 
have  seen  no  study  of  these  matters 
comparable  to  that  one. 

Fraulein  von  Arlt,  in  whose  family  runs 
one  of  the  highest  traditions  of  ophthalmic 
knowledge  in  Europe,  after  making  points 
(1)  to  (5)  much  on  the  lines  of  this 
(Prevention  of  Blindness)  Report,  writes 
(May  27th,  1936),  of  Vienna  :  (6)  "  Not 
much  is  done  in  the  safety-first  movement 
except  in  factories.  Safety-first  in  the 
household,  and  as  part  of  the  mother's 
education,  seems  to  me  the  best  method  in 
the  struggle  against  accidents.  Especially 
accidents  of  the  eyes  could  be  greatly 
diminished  by  training  the  mothers  to 
train  already  the  small  child  to  take  care 
of  its  own  eyes  and  those  of  its  neighbours. 
But  this  safety-first  in  regard  to  accidents 
in  household  and  nursery  these  last  35  years, 
has  been  one  of  my  chief  tasks.     Whether 


30  exhibitions  and  lots  of  lectures  and 
booklets  and  newspaper  articles  have  helped 
I  don't  know.  They  have  not  been 
imitated." 

Clearly,  the  20th  century's  attitude  to- 
wards home  accidents  is  "  Kul  ao,"  "  Come 
to-morrow !  "  and  four  generations — at 
least — will  pay  for  it.  "  There  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !  " 

Through  carelessness  and  ignorance  I 
put  out  an  eye  of  my  dearest  friend  when  I 
was  ten  years  of  age.  At  about  the  same  age 
my  brother,  similarly,  put  out  an  eye  of 
my  sister.  Two  first  cousins  of  mine  lost 
an  eye  each  while  in  school  and  through  the 
careless  mischief  of  fellow  schoolboys.  Two 
other  first  cousins  of  mine  lost  an  eye 
apiece  through  accidents  as  young  engineers. 
All  these  six  persons  were  born  into  the 
world  with  excellent  eyesight.  That  is  the 
toll  taken  by  preventable  accidents  in  one 
small  circle — all  had  excellent  mothers. 
"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

"  Learn  or  go  away,  there  is  also  a  third 
alternative  ;  to  be  beaten  (or  killed)."* 
This  has  been  the  motto  of  a  famous  school 
for  five  and  a  half  centuries.  We  can  teach 
safety-first,  and  first-aid,  to  mothers  and 
children  ;  we  can  include  ophthalmics  in  the 
medical  curriculum  :  we  can  teach  every 
midwife  to  bathe  the  eyes  of  new-born 
infants  with  one  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  : 
we  can  teach  mothers  and  nurses  and  boys 
and  girls  about  dirt  diseases  like  trachoma  : 
we  can  promulgate,  as  part  of  our  teaching, 
pre-marital  health  schedules  like  that 
exhibited  on  pages  306  to  318  of  the  Eugenics 
Review  for  January,  1936  :  by  teaching,  we 
can  go  a  little  way  in  the  direction  of  getting 
spectacles  used  and  preserved  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  lost,  broken,  and  rarely  used. 
But,  will  they  learn  ?  The  school  motto 
said,  "  Punish  them  !  "  and  Fraulein  von 
Arlt  says  that  in  Vienna  it  would  never 
occur  to  anyone  not  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  a  school  medical  officer.  We 
also  issue  "  certificates  for  pressure,"  signed 
by  school  doctors,  but  our  national  experience 
in  this  connection  is  more  aptly  described 

*  A  boaid  exhibiting  the  words:  Aut  disce,  ant 
discede.  Manet  sors  tertia,  caedi,  illustrated  by  a 
symbolic  figure  "The  Trusty  Servant,"  a  birch  and  a 
sword,  was  for  centuries  the  only  decoration  of  the  big 
schoolroom  at  Winchester  College,  and  still  hangs  there 
to  admonish  the  young  and  puzzle  their  parents. 
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by  the  Bard  when  he  says  :  "I  can  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ;  but  will  they 
come  ?  ' ' 

The  school  motto  has  still  another 
suggestion,  "  Go  away  :  or  be  killed,"  i.e., 
"  Don't  exist,  Don't  happen,"  and  that 
is  Lord  Horder's  advice.  He  said  in 
Melbourne,  in  September,  1935  :  "In  the 
view  of  the  eugenist — a  view  which  I  share 
with  utter  conviction — the  economic  advant- 
ages, using  the  term  in  the  widest  sense, 
lie  with  efforts  made  towards  racial  better- 
ment rather  than  with  social  service  in  a 
particular  generation  .  .  .  the  eugenist  is 
more  humanist  than  humanitarian  in  his 
outlook  and  in  his  work.  He  does  not 
believe  that  permanent  results  will  accrue 
from  pampering  the  individual  or  in  trying 
to  lead  his  life  for  him.  He  believes  rather 
that  it  is  a  divine  prerogative  for  every 
individual  that  he  should  live  his  own  life, 
and  that  for  others  to  abrogate  his  privilege 
is  to  do  him  a  great  disservice  .  .  .  Our 
bill  for  social  services  in  England  and 
Wales  (only),  during  1930,*  amounted  to 
£407,545,000.  In  spite  of  this  it  has  been 
estimated  that  to-day  one  person  out  of 
ten  is  too  dull  or  unhealthy  to  be  absorbed 
into  industry  ;  one  in  120  is  mentally 
defective  ;  one  in  300  is  certified  insane, 
and  large  numbers  in  addition  to  this  are 
uncertified."  (Pp.  228,  279,  Eugenics 
Review  for  January,  1936.) 

In  other  words,  it  is  so  unpromising  a 
world  to  teach  in  that  it  is  advisable  to 
change  the  world  by  cutting  off  bad  stocks 
before  spending  much  effort  upon  teaching 
it.  This  can  be  achieved  by  abstinence 
from  procreation  when  stock  is  believed  to 
be  tainted  ;  by  contraceptives,  and  by 
sterilisation. 

Our  argument,  so  far,  has  done  something  : 
it  has  discovered  a  type  we  should  feel 
confident  in  eliminating  if  we  had  the 
eugenic  powers  now  in  force  in  German}'. 
We  should  eliminate  the  unteachable — we 
have  never  felt  happy  about  eliminating  the 
blind,  for  example,  believing  firmly  that  the 
world  was  vastly  the  better  for  containing 
Homer  (probably  also  Teiresias),  King  John 
of  Bohemia,  Milton,  Fawcett,  Ben  Purse, 
Towse  and  Kreamer,  and  thousands  more. 
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Including  Scotland,  well  over  ^500,000,000  now. 


In  so  unteachable  a  world  maternal 
devotion,  though  it  can  work  miracles,  will 
work  under  a  handicap  which  no  less  an 
authority  than  Lord  Horder  considers  fatal. 

It  is  also  a  stepmother  of  a  world  to  the 
second  lead  in  our  dramatis  personce,  the 
family  doctor.  We  have  not  space  here 
to  repeat  the  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
expositions  of  this  theme  which  continually 
appear  in  medical  journals.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  public  whose  desire  for  the 
services  of  its  beloved  physicians  seldom 
goes  beyond  a  request  for  a  certificate  upon 
which  to  draw  benefit  and  a  "  bottle  o' 
medicine,"  and  whose  uninsured  section 
becomes  daily  more  averse  to  paying  the 
doctor  his  well-earned  fees,  will  ask  in 
vain  that  every  qualified  doctor  should  be  an 
expert  in  eyes  as  well  as  everything  else 
under  the  sun.  In  any  case,  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Evans  adds,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
not,  economically  speaking,  worth  the 
services  of  so  expensive  a  servant  as  a 
properly  qualified  doctor. 

That,  then,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
rough  summary  of  the  Mosaic  portions  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Report.  We  make 
no  apology  for  discussing  a  typically  British 
matter-of-fact  Committee  Report  not  only 
in  the  key  of  high  tragedy  but  of  the  very 
highest  flight  into  high  tragedy  ever  made 
by  the  soaring  imagination  of  man.  For 
preventable  blindness  is  a  theme  which  calls 
for  that  key.  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  only 
scourge  the  "  Come  to-morrow  "  brand  of 
humanity.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Light  that 
Failed." 

It  was  the  most  serenely  contemplative 
character  our  race  has  ever  produced  who 
appealed  to  the  spirit  of  a  blind  man 
long  dead. 

Milton,  thou  shouldst  he  living  at  this  hour  I 
England  has  need  of  thee  :   she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :    altar,  sword  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inivard  happiness.      We  are  selfish  men. 
Oh,   raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea  ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — majestic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;    and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  didst  lay. 

Ever  and  anon  we  see  the  spectacle  of  a 
human    group    aroused    by    the    themes    of 
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high  tragedy  to  indignation  and  even  to 
action  on  the  grand  scale.  The  German 
compulsory  sterilisation  law  is  an  example. 
"  We  have  had  enough,"  they  cry  in  the 
unfathomable  bitterness  of  their  souls,  "  of 
being  punished  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  because  of  the  devil-me-care  types 
among  us  who  neglect  themselves  and 
neglect  their  offspring  ;  inherit,  carry  and 
contract  diseases  and  taints  and  pass  them 
on  ;  marry  without  thought  ;  constantly 
cause  accidents  and  as  constantly  neglect  to 
take  precautions  or  seek  remedies.  We 
won't  have  them  any  more  now  that  the 
surgeon's  knife,  backed  by  the  policeman's 
truncheon,  can  rid  us  of  them." 

That  is  not  at  all  the  attitude  of  the 
British  public.  "  Sterilise  him  ?  You 
nasty,  horrible,  cruel  thing  !  Poor  fellow  ! 
How  could  he  help  getting  gonorrhea  ? 
How  could  he  help  marrying  the  girl  ? 
How  could  he  help  passing  on  the  entire 
catalogue  of  defects  begot  from  his  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  and  all  the  lot 
of  his  old  ancestors  he  has  never  heard  of  ? 
Accidents  ?  People  can't  help  accidents, 
they  are  bound  to  happen.  You  get  busy 
and  do  something  about  it,  quick  !  " 

In  principle,  we  support  Moses  and  Lord 
Horder  every  time.  Bring  his  responsibility 
home  to  that  "  rogue  and  peasant  slave  " 
man,  attentive  only  to  "  the  excellent 
fopperies  of  the  age."  Not  a  verse  in  all 
the  thundering  fulminations  of  Isaiah  but 
is  true,  and  is  early  and  amply  earned  by 
him.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  message  of 
Isaiah.  "  The  wise  men  of  Egypt,"  as 
Lord  Rosebery  was  fond  of  saying,  "  did 
not  know  what  to  do  when  the  waters  of  the 
River  were  turned  into  blood."  It  is  not 
given,  even  to  the  most  conscientious,  to 
know  or  foresee  much.  The  unexpected 
and  undeserved  is  what  mostly  happens  ; 
and,  to  meet  it,  there  is  a  sufficient  modicum 
of  compassion  planted  in  the  hearts  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals  to  provide 
a  certain  volume  of  endeavour  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  This  Report  is  designed  to 
guide  that  work  of  rescue.  The  trouble  is, 
of  course,  that,  in  the  measure  that  third 
parties  shoulder  the  burden,  the  average 
person  sits  back  and  lets  them  get  on  with  it. 
Little  recks  he  how  much  his  careless  apathy 
piles  up  their  burdens,  anxieties,  labours, 
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costs.  It  is  that  terrible  response  to 
enthusiasm  of  apathedc  indifference  which 
Moses,  Isaiah  and  the  rest,  had  in  mind 
when  they  preached  a  "  jealous  God,"  a 
"  consuming  fire." 

The  Report  recommends,  in  general, 
giving  people  better  environment, 
presumably  houses,  bedding,  furniture, 
clothes,  milk,  food,  fuel,  open  spaces, 
transport,  higher  benefits,  pensions, 
allowances  and  relief  :  in  particular,  more 
eye-specialists,  more  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
and  more  hospital  beds  for  eye  cases. 

How  much  will  these  measures,  general 
or  special,  avail,  be  they  ever  so  generous 
or  so  skilled,  if  there  is  so  little  appreciation, 
following  up,  care  or  attention  given  in 
response  ?  And  yet  that  seems  to  be  the 
law  of  life.  Nothing  is  bought  without  a 
price.  The  careless  selfishness  of  the  many 
is  paid  for  by  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
victims,  in  this  case  the  preventably  blind, 
and  by  the  chagrin  and  despair  of  the  devoted 
doctors,  mothers,  nurses  and  social  workers. 
We  never  seem  to  get  beyond  paying  the 
ransom,  the  Danegelt,  and  buying  off  the 
worst  of  the  wrath  so  well  deserved.  The 
radiant  merchandise  we  think  so  to  buy, 
a  healthier,  happier  race,  flits  ever  away 
in  front  of  us  eluding  our  grasp. 

Of  all  ages  ours  is  most  exposed  to  this 
bitter  disillusionment.  The  productive 
power  of  machinery  has  given  us  confidence 
that  we  can  buy  enough  houses,  clothes, 
milk,  food,  specialists,  midwives,  nurses, 
hospitals,  with  civil  servants  to  administer 
them  all  to  us,  however  casual  and  indifferent 
we  are  ourselves.  It  is  a  dangerous  illusion, 
as  Lord  Horder  points  out  with  characteristic 
candour. 

To  readers  of  this  Report  three  specific 
questions  are  posed  :  Will  it  conduce  to  the 
reduction  of  preventable  blindness  to  set 
up  an  ad  hoc  national  committee  ?  Should 
it  be  predominantly  a  medical  or  a  lay 
committee  ?  What  could  it  do  to  increase 
the  prevention  of  blindness  ? 

This  paper  is  written  from  the  social  side. 
In  any  case  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  to  set  up  a  medical  committee  whose 
only  function  was  to  tell  the  members  of  that 
profession  to  get  busier  in  preventing 
blindness,  would  be  to  fall  into  precisely 
that  "  most  excellent  fpppeiy  of  our  age," 
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which  is  to  tell  somebody  else  to  do  things, 
reminding  him,  of  course,  that  his  pay  and 
pension  conditions  are  not  too  bad,  and, 
having  done  so,  to  go  off  ourselves  to  golf 
or  bridge  according  to  season.  If,  similarly, 
a  lay  committee  was  set  up  which  merely 
said,  "  This,  of  course,  is  a  medical  job  : 
the  government  must  budget  higher  for  it, 
nationally  and  locally,"  and  then  went  to 
golf,  less  than  nothing  would  result. 

Per  contra,  a  medical  committee  might 
achieve  much  which  succeeded  in  getting 
it  across  that  merely  to  increase  the  number 
of  eye  specialists  and  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
while  the  citizenry  became  more  and  more 
apathetic  and  more  disposed  to  "  leave 
it  to  the  experts,"  would  break  a  good  many 
keen  doctors'  hearts,  and  that  the  people, 
man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  boy  and 
girl,  must  make  this  problem  their  own, 
if  the  experts  were  to  achieve  anything. 
Equally  a  lay  committee  which  felt  about 
blindness  prevention  what  Wordsworth  felt 
about  England,  and  which  said  :  "  we, 
the  laity,  are  not  giving  the  medical 
profession  a  chance,"  and  which  got  that 
across,  might  register  a  small  advance. 

How  is  either  body  to  set  about  getting 
anything  like  that  across  to  anybody  ? 

We  happen  to  have  very  decided  views 
about  this.  We  believe  that  the  influence 
of  the  machine  upon  man's  soul  has  been 
immeasurably  greater  than  its  influence 
upon  his  material  comfort.  The  latter 
he  takes  for  granted  so  soon  as  he  is 
accustomed  to  it,  and  is  neither  a  better 
nor  a  worse  man  for  it.  The  big  thing  is  the 
blissful,  but  deadly  Nirvana,  lotus-eating 
and  miasmic,  feeling  "  I  need  not  exert 
myself :  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  step  on  the 
gas,"  and  its  companion,  "  I  need  not 
bother  :  the  machinery  of  the  country 
can  easily  pay  a  man  to  attend  to  that  " — 
whatever  red  hell  of  somebody's  anguish 
"  that  "  may  be. 

A  century  ago  Charles  Dickens  and 
Charles  Reade  wrote  in  such  a  way  that 
they  took  their  contemporaries  by  the 
throat,  one  by  one,  and  demanded  :  "  Now  ! 
You,  Sir  !  What  about  it  ?  "  Yes  !  I  am 
talking  about  ONE  little  boy.  ONE  old 
woman  ;  not  12 1  million  possible  sick  or 
zyh  million  possible  unemployed :  No  ! 
ONE    Betty    Higden,    ONE    Oliver    Twist, 


ONE  lad  tortured  in  a  prison  :    ONE  wild 
fellow  from  the  gold-diggings  in  a  cell. 

The  reader  of  "  Our  Mutual  Friend  " 
feels  that  he  must  go  and  find  Be.ty  Higden 
before  she  dies  and  tell  her  how  magnificent 
she  is.  No  one  read  "  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend  "  but  yearned  to  get  to  that  prison 
with  Parson  Eden  and  save  that  boy. 
To-day  we  say  "  This  is  a  national  problem," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  :  "1  do 
not  propose  to  read  about  it,  think  about  it, 
feel  anything  particular  about  it.  Like 
every  other  burden  or  responsibility  you 
can  possibly  imagine  and  tell  me  of,  I 
propose  to  dump  it,  per  the  income  tax, 
on  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  the  whole  country." 

Nor  is  this  attitude  a  mere  yielding  to  the 
vis  inertice  which  follows  the  welcome  news 
that  somebody  else  will  do  the  work.  It  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  the  devastating 
consciousness  that  the  machine  is  the 
better  man  of  the  two  ! 

Turn  again  to  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  see  what  complete  Maya  this  is  !  All 
the  King's  machines  and  all  the  King's  most 
marvellous  gadgets  cannot  make  one  single 
soul  more  conscientious  about  acquiring  and 
transmitting  taints,  or  about  preventing 
accidents,  or  can  make  one  family  more 
vigilant,  or  more  ready  to  call  in  the  King's 
eye-specialists  in  time. 

All  that  the  machine  can  do  is  to  pay — 
good  in  its  way,  but  it  comes  very  late  in 
the  story  of  blindness  prevention  ! 

The  National  Body,  therefore,  will  require 
candour.  It  will  also  require  courage,  and 
dogged  courage  at  that.  Sir  Walter  Langdon 
Brown  recently  remarked  :  "  Teachers 
should  approach  their  subjects  free  from  the 
trammels  of  pre-war  materialistic  medicine  "  ; 
and  his  observation  was  supported  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Neilson,  who  "  doubted  whether  it 
was  possible  to  teach  a  new  mode  of 
approach  to  anyone  confirmed  in  a 
mechanistic  philosophy  of  causation  "  ; 
(B.M.J.  4.4.36,  pp.  716,  717),  but  mechanical 
medicine  is  merely  one  example  of  the 
congenital  human  urge  to  offload  effort  on 
to  some  body  or  some  gadget.  The  book  of 
Genesis  charges  Adam  with  offloading  blame 
and  Mr.  Kipling  added  the  charge  of  off- 
loading effort,  but  went  on  to  add  that  when 
his  idleness  got  Adam  kicked  out  of  Eden  : 
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"  Out  of  black  disaster, 
He  arose  to  be  the  master 
Of  earth  and  water,  air  and  fire  ..." 

As  Mr.  Ben  Purse  has  pointed  out  in  his 
inimitable  manner,  this  truth  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  eye  trouble.  It  is  so  very 
natural  to  regard  the  eye  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  to  argue  that  if  it  is  out  of 
order  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  back 
and  let  other  people  do  for  us  everything 
we  require.  Thus,  the  substitution  of  allow- 
ances for  opportunities  of  earning  deprives 
the  blind  man  of  his  chance  to 

Arise  to  be  the  master, 
and  a  very  magnificent  master  he  can  be  too  ! 

Dr.  Millais  Culpin's  work  on  miner's 
nystagmus  is  well  known,  and  now  Mr. 
Hedley  Summerskill,  of  the  Royal  Eye 
Hospital,  tells  us  {B.M.J.,  May  30th,  1936, 
p.  1 103)  that  "  the  virtual  blindness  of  the 
amblyopic  eye  is  a  symptom  of  a  psy- 
chological inhibition.  The  presence  of  any 
causative  or  secondary  anatomical  lesion 
is  largely  conjectural." 

Doctors  are  like  other  people.     In  an  age 


dominated  by  mechanical  metaphors  in 
all  its  thinking  they  cannot  all  or  wholly 
escape.  None  the  less,  Sir  Henry  Bracken- 
bury  is  surely  justified  in  claiming  (in 
Patient  and  Doctor)  that  the  public, 
including  its  soi-disant  highly  educated 
sections,  is  profoundly  to  blame.  It  expects 
of  its  doctors  gadgets,  not  medicine  in 
any  Hippocratic  sense,  and  it  sees  that 
it  gets  it. 

The  National  Body  will  have,  therefore, 
amongst  its  tasks  that  of  combating  the 
public's  craving  for  mechanical  medicine  in 
relation  to  the  eye,  which  is  just  an  example 
of  man's  determination  that  effort  shall 
always,  if  possible,  be  vicarious — a  deter- 
mination he  has  implemented  since  the 
first  fisherman  came  ashore  and  left  his 
squaw  to  mend  his  nets  (cf.  the  Muckle- 
backit  family  in  Scott's  Antiquary,  and  the 
Highlander  who,  when  asked  why  he  had 
got  married,  replied  :  "  The  peasty  tee-ed 
and  I  could  do  no  petter  "),  and  combating 
it  alike  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
blindness  and  in  the  provision  for  the  blind. 
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Deputation  to  Minister  of  Health  from 
National  League  of  the  Blind. — A  deputation 
from  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  which 
was  accompanied  by  Sir  Francis  Fremantle, 
O.B.E.,  M.P.,  Lt.-Col.  J.  Sandeman  Allen, 
M.C,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Gallacher,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  H. 
Graham  White,  M.P.,  was  received  last 
month  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  Mr.  J. 
Maxton,  M.P.,  was  unavoidably  prevented 
from  being  present. 

The  views  of  the  deputation  were  expressed 
by  Messrs.  J.  Grierson,  President  ;  J.  Whittam 
and  H.  Savage,  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind ; 
and  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Henderson. 

The  deputation,  which  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Francis  Fremantle,  called  the  Minister's 
attention  to  certain  anomalies  in  the  present 
administration  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
and  made  suggestions  for  amendments  of  the 
Act  and  improvements  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  local  authorities  under  the  existing 
provisions.  In  particular,  they  urged  the 
reduction    of    the    minimum    age    for    old    age 


pensions  for  blind  persons,  increased  pensions  of 
fixed  amount  in  all  cases  irrespective  of  income, 
uniformity  in  allowances  to  unemployable  blind, 
a  minimum  wage  for  workshop  employees  and 
home  workers,  and  public  control  of  all  blind 
welfare  services. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  in  reply  that  he 
desired  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  contribution 
that  had  been  made  by  the  League  and  other 
associations  in  bringing  about  improved 
conditions  for  the  blind.  The  State  and  the 
Municipalities  were  now  expending  more  than 
one  and  a-half  million  pounds  a  year,  as 
compared  with  £100,000  a  year  formerly,  on  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  and  marked  progress 
had  been  made  in  preventive  work  and 
particularly  in  provision  for  extended  oppor- 
tunities for  occupation  and  industry.  He  was 
also  glad  to  think  that  measures  taken  through 
the  public  health  and  school  medical  services 
for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness  and 
the  preservation  of  the  sight  of  school  children, 
were  having  an  increasing  effect  in  restricting 
the  number  of  persons  becoming  blind  in  early 
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life.  So  far  as  the  public  control  of  all  blind 
welfare  services  was  concerned,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  all  over  the  world  was  due  to  the  initiative 
of  voluntary  agencies  and  lie  would  like 
to  see  the  State,  the  Municipalities  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  working  together  on  their 
behalf. 

So  far  as  matters  in  relation  to  a  minimum 
wage  in  workshops  for  the  blind  were  concerned, 
he  understood  that  members  of  the  League 
were  in  conference  with  the  Association  of 
Workshops  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Advisory  Committee,  and 
he  hoped  some  solution  would  be  arrived  at. 
He  would  await  their  Report.  He  also  hoped 
that  more  Local  Authorities  would  make 
declarations  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  and  so  remove  the  care  of  the  blind  from 
the  poor  law,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  encourage  them  to  take  this  course.  The 
other  matters  raised  by  the  Deputation  would 
receive  his  careful  consideration.  Some  of  them 
involved  legislation  and  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  due  course  by  the  Government. 

Lord  Kinnaird  and  Scottish  Blind  Ex- 
Servicemen. — The  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
with  Lady  Kinnaird  and  Members  of  the  Suite, 
visited  the  Scottish  National  Institute  for 
Blinded  Sailors  and  Soldiers  at  Newington 
House,  Edinburgh,  last  month.  They  were 
received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bums,  C.B.E., 
Chairman,  and  other  officials.  Lord  Kinnaird 
congratulated  Dr.  Burns  on  the  organisation. 
In  expressing  sympathy  for  the  men,  he  said 
that  he  felt  that  though  they  had  been  robbed 
of  their  sight,  a  greater  thing  had  been  left  in 
them,  their  spirit.  Dr.  Burns  mentioned  that 
the  Institution  had  acquired  Blenheim  House, 
North  Berwick,  as  a  holiday  home  for  the  men 
and  their  wives  and  families.  It  would  be 
officially  opened  in  July. 

Blind    and    Deaf    Children    in    Scotland. — 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Bill  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Government  in  the  Scottish  Grand  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  last  month,  local 
education  authorities  in  Scotland  will  have  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  blind  or 
deaf  children  from  the  age  of  three  to  eighteen. 
Mr.  Chapman,  M.P.  for  Rutherglen,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  age  was  altered  from  five  years 
to  three,  said  that  some  dreadful  cases  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice  of  children  of  four 
and  five  years.  Many  of  these  were  unable 
to  walk  because  they  had  been  confined  to  a 
chair  or  box  so  that  they  should  not  hurt 
themselves.  In  one  case  the  legs  of  a  child 
of  nearly  seven  who  had  been  treated  in  this 


fashion  were  so  shrunken  that  he  could  not 
walk  at  all. 

Another  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Government  and  accepted,  will  make  it  com- 
pulsory instead  of  permissive  for  authorities 
to  provide  education  for  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children. 

Gas  Cookers  with  Braille  Regulator- 
Inquiries  made  by  Radiation,  Ltd.,  some  time 
ago  established  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons  use  gas  cookers.  As  a  result 
they  decided  to  produce  a  special  "  Regulo  " 
with  the  numbers  in  Braille  characters.  A 
design  was  finally  approved  and  we  understand 
that  cookers  fitted  with  a  Braille  "  Regulo  " 
can  now  be  supplieel. 

Heywood  Social  Centre. — The  new  Social 
Centre  for  the  blinel  people  of  Heywood  and 
Whitefield,  in  Starkey  Street,  Heywood,  was 
opened  last  month  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Butterworth, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lancashire 
County,  who  is  a  native  of  Heywood.  Thorn 
Lea,  the  new  centre,  was  formerly  a  private 
residence.  The  Committee  of  the  local  Blind 
Aid  Society  acquired  the  premises  and  carried 
through  a  scheme  of  alteration.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  private  room  for  blind  women,  a 
large  and  commodious  lounge,  and  two  large 
rooms  capable  of  accommodating  80  or  90 
persons.  A  movable  division  between  these 
two  rooms  permits  enlargement  for  accommo- 
dating 200  people  seated.  It  is  intended  at 
a  later  date  to  add  four  cubicled  beelrooms 
for  the  aged  blind. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Dr.  Butterworth 
said  that,  although  the  State  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  blind,  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  it 
entirely  a  State  matter.  He  did  not  see  how 
they  could  do  the  work  entirely  by  the  State, 
and  therefore  they  would  have  to  continue 
with  voluntary  associations,  and  if  he  had  to 
say  anything  to  them  to  justify  the  existence 
of  voluntary  associations,  he  woulel  say  : 
"  Look  around  you." 

New  Convalescent  Home  for  St.  Dunstan's. — 
The  authorities  of  St.  Dunstan's  are  proposing 
to  erect  a  new  convalescent  home,  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000,  near  the  cliffs  between  Brighton  and 
Rottingdean  and  south  of  the  village  of  Oving- 
dean.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  with  the 
Brighton  Corporation  with  a  view  to  leasing  a 
site  of  about  four  acres.  St.  Dunstan's  at 
present  has  a  convalescent  home,  to  which  a 
training  establishment  is  attached,  at  Kemp 
Town,  Brighton,  but  at  times  the  institution  is 
not  aelequate  to  meet  the  elemands  made 
upon  it. 

Dr.  Axel  Munthe. — An  exceedingly  difficult 
operation,  performed  by  the  famous  German- 
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Swiss  Eye  Specialist,  Alfred  Vogt,  has  restored 
the  sight  of  Dr.  Axel  Munthe,  whose  book, 
"  The  Story  of  San  Michele,"  aroused  such 
enormous  interest  some  years  ago,  and  which 
has  recently  been  recorded  as  a  Talking  Book 
for  the  Blind.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  has 
read  Ins  own  book.  A  sequel  to  his  earlier 
book,  to  be  called  "  The  Missing  Chapters  of 
the  Story  of  San  Michele,"  will  appear  in  the 
Autumn.  Dr.  Munthe's  chief  sorrow  during 
his  growing  blindness  was  his  inability  to 
pursue  his  favourite  and  life-long  study  of  birds. 

Northern  Counties  Home  Teachers'  Conference 
at  Sheffield.— Last  month  a  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  met  at  the 
Sheffield  Corporation  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Department  at  Sharrow  Lane.  The  Home 
Teachers  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
articles  of  furniture  displayed,  made  entirely 
by  blind  men,  and  including  toys,  tables,  a 
bedstead,  and  a  wireless  cabinet.  One  man 
making  a  clothes-horse,  was  deaf  as  well  as 
blind.  He  explained  how  he  sawed  wood, 
measured  the  lengths,  and  made  the  necessary 
joints,  with  the  assistance  of  ingenious  little 
gauges  invented  and  made  by  the  Instructor, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Holmes. 

Another  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the 
performance  of  a  play,  "  With  Variations," 
by  the  Sharrow  Grange  Dramatic  Society  of 
Blind  Players. 

The  need  for  establishing  a  holiday  home 
for  the  blind  was  urged  by  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  of 
Rochdale,  who  presided  at  the  Conference. 

Social  Centre  for  Swindon  Blind. — The 
Wiltshire  County  Council  last  month  sanctioned 
the  purchase,  for  £1,250,  of  Craven  House, 
Victoria  Road,  as  a  social  centre  for  the  blind 
of  Swindon. 

The  new  centre  will  be  a  lasting  memorial 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bickham,  who,  during  his 
Mayoralty,  neglected  no  opportunity  of  appeal- 
ing for  funds  for  this  object  and  was  instrumental 
in  raising  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Class  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Sheffield.— 
Mr.  Colin  Stephenson,  Missioner  of  the  Sheffield 
Association  in  Aid  of  the  Adult  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  has  started  a  new  experiment,  a  class 
for  deaf -blind  people.  It  has  been  arranged 
jointly  by  the  local  Blind  and  Deaf  Associations, 
and  Mr.  Stephenson  co-operates  with  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  It  may  lead  to  a  greater 
intercourse  between  both  the  deaf  and  the 
deaf-blind,  and  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind. 
It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  work,  but  every- 
body in  the  class  is  desperately  eager  to  learn. 
The  social  contact  is  held  to  be  of  most 
importance  at  the  moment,  and  a  pleasant 
tea  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  class.     Outside 


helpers  are  needed  to  visit  the  deaf-blind  in 
their  own  homes,  and  talk  to  them  by  means 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  Mr.  Stephenson's 
plan  for  Divine  service  is  this  :  The  congregation 
will  consist  of  sighted  (probably  deaf)  people 
and  deaf -blind  people.  A  sighted  person  will 
sit  next  to  every  deaf-blind  person  and  will 
repeat  every  word  that  is  said  by  finger- 
spelling  on  the  deaf-blind  person's  hands. 
The  service  will  be  conducted  by  finger-spelling. 
In  the  same  way  Mr.  Stephenson  believes  it 
possible  that  concerts  and  entertainments  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  deaf-blind. 

Primary  Vaccination. — The  Board  of 
Education  have  had  under  review,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
question  of  the  primary  vaccination  of  school 
children,  i.e.,  the  vaccination  of  those  who  have 
not  been  successfully  vaccinated  in  infancy. 
They  are  advised  that,  as  a  result  of  recent 
experience,  it  is  considered  undesirable  that 
primary  vaccination  of  children  of  school  age 
and  adolescents  should  be  carried  out  unless 
they  have  been  in  personal  contact  with  a  case 
of  smallpox,  or  directly  exposed  to  smallpox 
infection. 

Sunderland  Institution  School  Changes  its 
Name. — The  School  of  the  Sunderland  and 
Durham  Royal  Institution  is  now  called  : 
The  Barbara  Priestman  School  for  the  Blind 
and  has  moved  from  Tatham  Street  to  Ryhope 
Road,  Sunderland.  The  Secretary  and  Manager 
of  the  Sunderland  and  Durham  Institution  is 
Mr.  Hugh  C.  Miller,  and  the  Institution's 
address  remains  at  12,  Borough  Road. 

"  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  "  in  Braille.— 
A  Braille  edition  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
is  to  be  published  for  one  year  as  an  experiment, 
beginning  with  the  June  number.  It  is  being 
printed  by  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh. 

"Burned  and  Blinded  Babies." — Captain  M. 
Brophil,  Transport  Officer  to  the  Ethiopian 
Government  for  several  months,  speaking  last 
month  at  the  Halcyon  Club,  Cork  Street, 
London,  at  a  meeting  arranged  by  the  Abyssinia 
Association,  referred  to  the  unfortunate  women, 
and  babies  who  could  barely  toddle,  who  were 
brought  in  blinded,  witli  burned  hands  and 
faces.  The  aeroplanes  came  over  eight  or 
twelve  times  a  day  for  four  months — always  on 
undefended  villages.  The  Red  Cross  authorities 
could  not  treat  all  those  who  were  victims  of 
the  attacks.  Those  who  were  burned  and 
blinded  were  brought  in  each  evening  and  in 
the  mornings,  because  during  the  day  the 
aeroplanes  were  always  overhead.  There  would 
be  thousands  going  down  the  years  blinded. 
A  cinema  man  told  him  that  photographs  of 
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CO-ORDINATION  OF  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 


REPORT 

Adopted  by  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association 
of     Municipal     Corporations     on     the     recommendation    of    the 

JOINT    BLIND    WELFARE    COMMITTEE 

embodying  the  Revised  Scheme  for  the 

REORGANISATION  OF  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 


1.  The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  84,  Eccleston  Square,  Westminster, 
S.W.I,  on  the  24th  April,  193(1,  when  the  following 
members  were  present  : — 

County  Councils   Association — 

E.    W.    Cemlyn-Jones     (  Vice- Chairman),     W.     W. 
Kelland,   W.  L.  Platts,  Dr.  S.   J.  C.  Holden  and  Dr. 
J.  Middleton  Martin. 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporation* — 

Councillor  E.  H.  Lee  (Chairman),  Alderman  Lucas 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  received  and  carefully  con- 
sidered a  report  by  the  negotiating  Sub-Committee  upon 
their  conferences  with  representatives  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Workers  and  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind,  together  with  the  Sub-Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  the  amendment  of  the  reorganisation  scheme. 

3.  As  regards  the  regional  part  of  the  proposals,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  original  scheme  contem- 
plated the  division  of  England  and  Wales  into  four 
regional  areas  as  follows  : — 

Areas.  Blind  Grants. 

Population.  £ 

A  20,376  2,902 

B  13,774  2,113 

C  23,437  3.949 

D  5.821  757 

these  areas  comprising  the  following  counties  and  the 
county  boroughs  within  them  : — 
Area  A. 

Cumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Northumberland, 
Westmorland,  East  Riding,  North  Riding  and  West 
Riding. 


Area  B. 

Bedfordshire,  Bucks,  Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  Herefordshire,  Hunts,  Isle  of  Ely,  Leicester- 
shire, Lines  (Holland),  Lines  (Kesteven),  Lines 
(Lindsey),  '  Norfolk,  Northants,  Notts,  Oxfordshire, 
Rutland,  Salop,  Soke  of  Peterborough,  Staffordshire, 
East  Suffolk,  West  Suffolk,  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire. 
Area  C. 

Berkshire,       Cornwall,       Devon,       Dorset,       Essex, 
Gloucestershire,    Hants,    Herts,    Isle   of   Wight,    Kent, 
London,    Middlesex,    Somerset,    Surrey,    East    Sussex, 
West  Sussex,  and  Wiltshire. 
Area  D. 
All  the  Welsh  Counties  and  Monmouthshire. 

4.  This  division  of  the  country  was  not.  however, 
wholly  acceptable  to  the  Union,  and  a  number  of 
alternatives  were  therefore  carefully  investigated  in  the 
light  of  the  suggestions  made  by  that  body  and  the 
observations  received  from  several  county  and  county 
borough  councils.  As  a  result,  the  Joint  Committee 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  division  of  England 
and  Wales  into  five  regional  areas,  instead  of  four  as  at 
first  proposed,  represents  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem. 

5.  They  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  regional 
areas  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme  should  be  as 
follows  : — 

(See  Schedule  B  of  the  Revised  Scheme,  page  6.) 

6.  Conceivably  this  amended  scheme  may  be 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  in  two  of  the  proposed  areas 
(D  and  E)  the  blind  population  and  grant  income  are 
comparatively  small,  and  admittedly  this  is  the  case. 
There  are,  however,  adequate  reasons  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's decision.  With  regard  to  the  Western  counties, 
their  geographical  position  is  such  that  the  views  which 
the  Joint  Committee  at  first  entertained  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  combination  with  other  counties  proved,  on 
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further  consideration,  to  be  impracticable.  Moreover, 
the  Joint  Committee  have  been  assured  that  the  area 
can  undertake  efficiently  and  economically  the  functions 
prescribed  by  the  scheme.  So  far  as  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire are  concerned,  it  will  be  appreciated  that, 
apart  from  national  aspirations,  the  existence  of  the 
Welsh  Board  of  Health,  under  whose  auspices  blind 
welfare  work  in  the  area  is  now  conducted,  constitutes 
ample  justification  for  treating  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire as  a  separate  regional  entity. 

7.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  f.ondon  County 
Council  have  not  thought  fit  yet  to  participate  in  the 
regional  part  of  the  scheme,  their  view  being  that  the 
proposed  regional  functions  are  already  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  under  the  comprehensive  arrangements  now  in 
operation  in  their  area.  That  this  may  well  be  the  case 
cannot  be  denied,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
County  of  London  has  a  blind  population  of  no  less  than 
6,686  persons,  but  the  Joint  Committee  nevertheless  hope 
that  the  County  Council  will  eventually  agree  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  their  neighbours  in  this  respect. 

8.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  their  report,  the  Joint 
Committee  consider  it  desirable  to  mention  that  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  scheme  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  regional  bodies  (see  part  (2)  of  Schedule  D — 
formerly  Schedule  C)  have  been  agreed  by  all  parties 
subject  to  the  substitution  of  the  following  for  para- 
graph (g)  thereof  : — 

"  To  encourage,  as  auxiliary  to  but  not  in  substi- 
tution for  workshops,  large  home  workers'  schemes 
attached  to  appropriate  industrial  institutions.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  few  organisations  able  to 
run  a  large  scheme,  but  there  would  not  be  any 
interference  with  those  that  can  do  so." 

9.  As  regards  the  national  part  of  the  scheme,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  accepted  the  pro- 
posals in  principle  and  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  amend  their  constitution.  The  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  Institute  disclosed,  however,  some 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  functions  pro- 
posed to  be  allocated  to  the  reconstituted  national  body. 

10.  The  following  amendments  of  Schedule  D 
(formerly  Schedule  C)  to  the  scheme  have  accordingly 
been  designed  to  meet  such  of  the  objections  as  the 
Joint  Committee  consider  to  be  well-founded,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  represent  a  substantial  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  recommendations  : — 

(See  Schedule  D  of  the  Revised  Scheme,  page  7.) 
Section  1  :    New  paragraphs    (c),    (g),    (i),    (j),    {k),    (I). 
Paragraph  (e)  substitute  "  other  "for  "  local." 
Additional  paragraphs  (n),  (o). 
Section  4  :    New  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c). 

11.  Having  thus  dealt  with  the  question  of  functions, 
it  becomes  material  to  discuss  the  body  to  whom  they 
should  be  entrusted,  and  in  this  connection  the  Joint 
Committee  have  given  most  careful  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  conferences  held  by  the  Negotiating  Sub- 
Committee  with  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind,  the  National  Association  of  Blind 
Workers  (described  in  the  original  scheme  as  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  and  Industrial 
Blind)  and  the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 

12.  Of  these,  the  two  last-mentioned  are  bodies 
representing  individual  blind  persons,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  original  scheme  does  not  suggest 
that  they  should  be  either  abandoned  or  changed.  It 
does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Joint 
Committee  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  significant  fact 
that  neither  of  these  organisations  is  opposed  to  the 
scheme.     It  is  true  that  the  National  League  believe 


complete  municipalisation  of  the  blind  welfare  service  to 
be  the  only  satisfactory  solution,  but,  failing  this 
development,  they  regard  the  scheme  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  position  and  to  this  extent  are 
prepared  to  approve  it.  The  National  Association  go 
even  further  by  saying  that,  subject  to  provision  being 
made  for  the  blind  themselves  to  be  adequately 
represented,  the  scheme  is  on  the  right  lines. 

13.  As  regards  the  remaining  four  bodies,  whose 
absorption  in  the  reconstituted  national  body  was  pro- 
posed by  the  scheme,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  one  and  all  appear  to  be  satisfied  that 
some  greater  measure  of  national  co-ordination  is  neces- 
sary, but  that  their  only  contribution  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  is  a 
suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  National  General 
Council,  which  would  act  as  a  "  Parliament  of  the 
blind  "  although  without  any  executive  powers.  How 
the  formation  of  such  an  additional  body,  leaving  all 
others  exactly  as  they  are,  would  serve  to  eliminate  the 
redundancy  and  overlapping  believed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  to  exist  is  a  point  upon  which  they  have 
failed  to  obtain  any  explanation  that  they  can  regard  as 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  they  have  not  had  any 
hesitation  in  rejecting  this  alleged  solution. 

14.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  although  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  appears  to  contemplate  its  ulti- 
mate merger  in  the  proposed  National  General  Council, 
the  other  three  organisations  take  strong  exception  to 
any  interference,  and  they  base  their  claim  to  continued 
existence  as  separate  entities  mainly  upon  the  argument 
that  they  are  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  blind  certain 
well  defined  and  specific  services. 

15.  So  far  as  the  Union  is  concerned,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee readily  admit  the  importance  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee, 
although  they  understood  that  the  financial  responsi- 
bility has  fallen  mainly  upon  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Clothworkers  Company.  The  report 
upon  which  the  Committee  are  now  engaged  is  under- 
stood, however,  to  be  nearly  completed,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  are  unable  to  discover  any  other  service 
administered  by  the  Union  which  could  not  equally  well 
be  undertaken  by  the  proposed  national  body  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  functions.  Furthermore,  they  are  in- 
formed that,  of  the  seven  Counties  Associations  now  in 
existence,  one  (the  South  Wales  Association)  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  another  (the 
Northern  Counties  Association,  which  represents 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  throughout  the  country)  has  recently  resigned. 
The  Joint  Committee  therefore  adhere  to  their  original 
view  that  the  Union  should  disappear,  but  in  this 
connection  they  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to 
paragraph  26  below,  from  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  no  less  than  30  of  the  95  members  of  the  proposed 
national  body  have  been  allocated  to  the  regional  areas. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  views  and  needs  of  these 
areas  will  be  adequately  represented  and  catered  for  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  that  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  Union  to  continue, 
under  other  auspices,  their  previous  work  for  the 
blind  community. 

16.  The  Joint  Committee  are,  however,  impressed 
with  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  National  Library, 
the  Association  of  Workshops  and  the  College  of 
Teachers,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  these  three  bodies  should  remain 
at  all  events  for  the  time  being,  as  separate  entities.  But 
they  desire  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  functions  now  administered  by  these  organi- 
sations 'could  well  be  entrusted  to  the  proposed  national 
body,  and  that  the  scheme  originally  put  forward  would 
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be  more  advantageous  to  the  blind  than  any  other  yet 
propounded.  The  Joint  Committee  are  not,  however, 
without  hope  that  in  course  of  time  the  full  scheme  will 
be  accepted  by  all  parties. 

17.  The  conditions  upon  which  the  Joint  Committee 
are  prepared  to  contemplate  the  retention  of  the  three 
organisations  in  question  are  as  follows  : — 

{See  The  Revised  Sthenic,  Section  4  (a),  (b),  (c), 
Page  5) 

The  Joint  Committee  do  not  propose  to  suggest  any 
condition  with  regard  to  new  activities,  but  they  would 
deprecate  any  steps  in  this  direction  being  taken  by  the 
three  organisations  concerned  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  proposed  national  body. 

18.  Turning  now  to  the  identity  of  the  proposed 
national  body  and  its  constitution,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  original  scheme  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  suitably  reorganised  and  divested  of  such  local 
functions  as  it  now  undertakes,  was  suggested  for  the 
purpose.  This  proposal  has  been  discussed  with  all  the 
other  organisations  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  acceptable  to  them.  The  only 
alternative  suggestion  is,  however,  the  National  General 
Council  to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made. 
The  Joint  Committee  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
anticipate  that  this  part  of  the  scheme  would  be  received 
with  general  approval,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  selection  of  one  body  from  amongst  several  who 
claim  outstanding  national  positions  in  the  blind  welfare 
service  is  a  somewhat  invidious  and  thankless  task. 
They  are  not,  however,  impressed  with  the  objections 
raised  to  their  original  choice. 

ly.  These  objections,  as  the  Joint  Committee  under- 
stand them,  appear  to  be,  lirst,  that  the  proposed 
national  body  would  compete  with  other  organisations 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  money  ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  place  in  a  predominant 
position  a  body  undertaking  business  operations  ; 
thirdly,  that  its  constitution  is  not  sufficiently 
democratic,  and,  finally,  that  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Institute  make  it  inappropriate  for  that  body  to 
become  a  co-ordinating  authority. 

20.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  objections,  the  Joint 
Committee  fail  to  appreciate,  if  the  proposed  national 
body  is  to  be  (as  they  think  should  be  the  case)  some- 
thing more  than  a  purely  advisory  body,  how  it  is 
feasible  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  to  raise  money  from 
voluntary  sources.  It  is  realised  that  difficulties  as 
regards  collections  have  arisen  in  the  past,  but  in  many 
cases  local  agreements  have  been  made  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  national  body  is  to  arrange 
conferences  "  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of 
local  and  national  interest,  including  the  raising  of 
money." 

21.  Dealing  with  the  second  objection,  there  would 
appear  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
objectors  between  an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking 
which  carries  on  business  for  the  benefit  of  its  share- 
holders and  an  organisation  whose  trading  interests, 
such  as  they  are,  are  conducted  wholly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  community.  What 
disadvantage,  in  relation  to  the  scheme,  is  entailed  by 
a  function  of  this  description  the  Joint  Committee  are 
at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and  they  suggest,  with  respect, 
that  the  objection  cannot  be  regarded  seriously. 

22.  The  possession  of  an  undemocratic  constitution 
is  the  third  charge  against  the  Joint  Committee's 
choice,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  point  out  that 
those  who  made  it  appear  to  have  disregarded  the  fact 
that  reconstitution  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
scheme. 


23.  As  regards  the  final  objection,  it  seems  to  the 
Joint  Committee  that  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Institute,  so  far  from  providing 
an  effective  criticism  of  the  scheme,  constitute  one  of  its 
main  justifications.  Pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  contention  underlying  this  objection  presumably  is 
that  the  less  wide  the  interests  (and  therefore  the 
experience)  of  an  organisation  are,  the  better  fitted  it 
thereby  is  to  assume  greater  responsibilities  than  those 
previously  undertaken,  and  the  Joint  Committee  cannot 
accept  so  obvious  an  absurdity. 

24.  For  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  previous  four 
paragraphs,  the  Joint  Committee  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  Associations  to  amend  paragraph  (2)  of  their 
scheme,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  now  to  consider 
the  question  of  reconstitution. 

25.  A  substantial  change  in  this  respect  has  always 
been  envisaged  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  a  preponderance  of  members  representing 
the  local  authorities  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Association's  wish  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
voluntary  system.  It  will  also  be  appreciated  that 
adequate  representation  should  be  given  to  the  blind 
themselves  and  to  those  members  of  the  general  public 
who,  although  not  specially  identified  with  any  organisa- 
tion, are  deeply  interested  in  the  blind  welfare  service. 

26.  Bearing  these  two  important  considerations  in 
mind,  the  Joint  Committee  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  subject  to  such  approval  of  the  Charity  Commas 
sioners  as  may  be  necessary,  the  proposed  national 
body  should  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 

{See  Schedule  A  of  the  Revised  Scheme,  page  6.) 
Any  question  which  may  arise  with  reference  to  the 
representation  of  the  National  Agencies  of  the  Blind, 
Organisations  of  Blind  Persons  and  National  Members 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

27.  It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  scheme  the 
local  authorities  would  have  35  representatives  (15 
through  the  regions  and  20  through  the  Associations  and 
the  London  County  Council)  ;  voluntary  agencies  for 
the  blind  would  have  27(15  through  the  regions  and  12 
through  the  national  agencies)  ;  organisations  of  blind 
persons  would  have  12  and  the  national  members 
would  number  21.  The  blind  would  have  a  minimum 
representation  of  24,  namely,  5  in  group  A,  unless  in 
any  case  a  suitable  blind  representative  cannot  be 
found,   12  in  group  D  and  7  in  group  H. 

28.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  present  constitution  of  the  National  Institute 
provides  for  an  Executive  Council  of  63  members,  of 
whom  9  represent  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations, 
17  represent  various  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind, 
9  represent  the  local  authorities,  24  are  national 
members  and  the  remaining  4  are  co-opted. 

29.  This  concludes  the  Joint  Committee's  account  of 
their  endeavour  to  discharge  the  task  committed  to 
them.  It  has  not  been  possible  completely  to  reconcile 
all  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  but  the  Joint 
Committee  have  tried  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  they  hope  that  their  recommenda- 
tions will  be  generally  acceptable.  That  the  scheme 
as  now  proposed  to  be  amended  does  not  go  as  far  as 
the  Joint  Committee  hoped  would  be  feasible  is  un- 
deniable, but  it  does  at  least  represent  a  plan  of  co- 
ordination which,  if  loyally  accepted  and  administered 
by  all  parties  concerned,  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
blind,  who  are  the  only  people  to  be  considered. 
Whether  any  further  proposals  are  possible  time  alone 
can  show. 

30.  A  copy  of  the  revised  scheme  is  set  out  in  the 
appendix  hereto. 
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APPENDIX. 
THE    REVISED    SCHEME. 


(1)  All  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  which  are  or  may  be  undertaken  by 
voluntary  associations  on  behalf  of  local 
authorities  should,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  reasonable  uniformity  throughout 
the  country,  be  correlated  by  one  national 
body  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  save 
in  so  far  as  executive  functions  of  a  national 
character  are  allocated  to  it  by  this  scheme. 

(2)  Such  national  body  should  be  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  should 
be  suitably  reorganised  and  also  divested 
of  any  local  functions  which  it  now  under- 
takes. 

(3)  The  reorganisation  of  the  Institute 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
set  out  in  Schedule  A  hereto. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of 
one  national  organisation  as  contemplated 
in  paragraph  (1)  above,  it  would  still  be 
necessary  for  the  following  bodies  to  retain 
their  existence  as  separate  entities  :  St.  Dun- 
stans,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind,  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Blind  Workers  and  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  National  Library,  the  Association  of 
Workshops  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  their 
continuance  as  separate  entities  should  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  That  the  local  authorities  shall  be  re- 
presented thereon  by  members  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  two  Associations  and  that 
the  constitutions  should  be  amended  accord- 
ingly. A  preponderance  of  representatives 
is  not  desired,  but  the  numbers  must  be 
agreed  with  the  Associations  ; 

(b)  That  all  contributions  granted  by  local 
authorities  to  central  voluntary  organisations 
shall  be  paid  to  the  proposed  national  body, 
who  shall,  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
being  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  appropriately  undertaken,  re- 
distribute to  the  other  three  organisations 
concerned  such  part  of  the  money  as  is  in- 
tended for  their  use.     Should  the  Minister 


not  be  so  satisfied,  the  national  body  will, 
as  he  may  direct,  either  withhold  the  contri- 
butions temporarily  or  themselves  use  the 
money  for  the  same  services  as  those  for  which 
it  was  originally  contributed  ; 

(c)  That,  as  soon  as  the  scheme  is  in 
operation  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter 
as  occasion  may  require,  the  three  organi- 
sations shall  consult  the  proposed  national 
body  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any 
alteration  of  existing  arrangements,  either 
by  way  of  closer  co-operation  or  redistri- 
bution of  functions,  is  desirable. 

(5)  The  functions  of  the  national  body 
should  be  exercised  by  means  of  a  council 
with  appropriate  committees  appointed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  four  main  branches 
of  blind  welfare  work- — medical,  educational, 
social  welfare  (including  home  teaching)  and 
employment— are  adequately  represented. 

(6)  A  case  has  been  made  out  for  including 
properly  constituted  regional  bodies  in  any 
scheme  relating  to  the  reorganisation  of 
voluntary  associations. 

(7)  In  the  interests  of  sound  administra- 
tion, England  and  Wales  should  be  divided 
into  five  regional  areas,  and  the  scheme  of 
reorganisation  set  out  in  Schedule  B  hereto 
constitutes  the  most  practicable  method  of 
attaining  this  end. 

(8)  The  constitution  and  government  of 
the  regional  bodies  should  be  on  the  lines  set 
out  in  Schedule  C  hereto. 

(9)  As  regards  the  staffing  of  regional 
bodies,  paid  whole-time  secretaries,  prefer- 
ably possessing  a  degree  or  diploma  in  public 
administration  or  other  equivalent  academic 
qualification  and  being  experienced  in  local 
government,  should  be  appointed,  existing 
secretaries  and  honorary  secretaries  being 
eligible  to  apply.  Provision  should,  more- 
over, be  made  for  retaining  the  services  of 
honorary  officers  in  that  capacity. 

(10)  The  various  services  required  to  be 
rendered  in  the  interests  of  blind  persons 
should  be  allocated  to  national,  regional  and 
local  bodies  in  the  manner  set  out  in  Schedule 
D  hereto. 
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Schedule  A. 
Constitution  of  Proposed  National 
Body. 
Group  A, 

Representatives    of    the    Northern 
Counties     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    10 

Representatives    of    the     Midland 
Counties     .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Representatives     of     the     Eastern 
Counties     . .  .  .  .  .  .  .     6 

Representatives     of     the     Western 
Counties     .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Representatives  of  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire .  .  .  .  4 

-  3" 
The  representation  of  each  region  to  be 

divided     equally    between     the    voluntary 
agencies     and    local    authorities,    it     being 
stipulated   that    one    representative    of    the 
voluntary  agencies   in    each  region  shall,  if 
reasonably  possible,  be  a  blind  person. 
Group  B. 

County  Councils  Association         . .     8 
Association    of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions . .  . .  . .  . .     8 

London  County  Council       .  .  4 

—  20 

Group  C. 

National  Agencies  for  the  Blind     .  .  12 

Group  D. 

Organisations  of  Blind  Persons       . .  12 

Group  E. 

National  members   (7   to   be  blind 

persons)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  21 

95 

Schedule  B. 

Scheme    for   the    Division    of    England 

and  Wales  into  Five   Regional  Areas. 


A1MJJ       VY  Al.tS      J.1NIU      ilV£.      IVtblU 

Areas.              Blind  population 

1.        Grants 

A.  (Northern) 

20,376 

■      £2,902 

B.  (Midland) 

io.545 

1,615 

C.  (Eastern) 

I3.7Q6 

2,118 

D.  (Western) 

6.154 

1,289 

E.  (  W  a  1  e  s    and 

Monmouthshire) 

5,«2i 

757 

The  foregoing  areas  comprise  the  following 
counties  and  the  county  boroughs  within 
them  : — 


Area  A. 

Cumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  Westmorland,  East  Riding, 
North  Riding  and  West  Riding. 

Area  B. 

Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Herefordshire, 
Leicestershire,  Lines  (Holland),  Lines  (Kes- 
teven),  Lines  (Lindsey),  Northants,  Notts, 
Rutland,  Salop,  Soke  of  Peterborough, 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  Worcester- 
shire. 

Area  C. 

Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Bucks,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex,  Hants,  Herts,  Hunts,  Isle 
of  Ely,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Oxfordshire,  Suffolk  (East),  Suffolk 
(West),  Surrey,  Sussex  (East)  and  Sussex 
(West). 

Area  D. 

Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucestershire, 
Somerset  and  Wiltshire. 

Area  E. 

All  the  Welsh  counties  and  Monmouthshire. 

Schedule  C. 

Constitution  and  Government  of 

Regional  Bodies. 

(1)  Regional  bodies  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  all  local  authorities  and 
of  the  institutions  and  voluntary  societies 
which  act  as  agents  for  such  authorities  in 
the  respective  regions. 

(2)  Functions  should  be  exercised  by 
means  of  an  Executive  Committee,  with 
appropriate  sub-committees  appointed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  four  main  branches 
of  blind  welfare  work — medical,  educational, 
social  welfare  (including  home  teaching)  and 
employment — are  adequately  represented. 

(3)  There  should  be  power  to  co-opt 
persons  of  special  knowledge  upon  the 
Executive  Committee  and  upon  any  sub- 
committee, but  this  power  should  be  exer- 
cised only  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(4)  All  travelling  expenses,  other  than 
those  incurred  by  the  representatives  of 
local  authorities  when  attending  general 
meetings,  should  be  borne  by  the  regional 
body. 
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Schedule  D. 

Functions   of  National,   Regional  and 

Local  Bodies. 

Functions   in   connection    with    the   blind 

welfare  service  should  be  allocated  on  the 

following  basis  : — 

I.  The  National  Body. 

(a)  International  contact  with  bodies  out- 
side England  and  Wales. 

(/>)  The  promotion  of  national  conferences 
of  regional  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing matters  of  local  and  national  interest, 
including  the  raising  of  money. 

(c)  The  collation  of  national  statistics  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  information 
bureau.  Where  such  statistics  are  in  the 
possession  of  regional  bodies  they  should  be 
obtained  from  them  ;'  otherwise  the  national 
body  should  be  at  liberty  to  acquire  informa- 
tion from  all  relevant  sources. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  an  annual  report, 
which  should  contain  comparative  statistical 
tables,  notes  on  recent  legislation,  a  state- 
ment of  grants  made  by  local  authorities  to 
unemployables,  sections  recording  progress  or 
otherwise  in  each  of  the  departments  of  the 
service  (medical,  educational,  employment 
and  social  welfare),  international  notes,  and 
information  regarding  research.  There 
should  also  be  included  in  the  report  financial 
and  other  particulars  of  the  various  national, 
regional  and  local  organisations. 

(e)  Making  schemes  for  raising  money  for 
voluntary  services,  regard  being  had  to  such 
arrangements  with  other  bodies  as  may  now 
or  hereafter  exist. 

(/)  The  publication  of  a  national  periodical 
to  provide  a  channel  for  the  expression  of 
opinions  and  the  circulation  of  news  relating 
to  the  blind  welfare  service. 

(g)  The  provision  and  management  of 
nursery  schools  and  any  other  schools 
required  for  categories  of  blind  children  and 
young  persons  whose  educational  require- 
ments are  not  otherwise  met. 

(h)  The  provision  of  literature,  music  and 
apparatus  for  the  blind. 

(i)  At  the  request  or  with  the  assent  of 
any  other  body  undertaking  work  for  the 
blind,  to  assist  any  such  body  by  means  of 
grants  or  otherwise. 


(j)  Research  and  propaganda  in  connection 
with  the  prevention  of  blindness.  The 
methods  of  propaganda  should  include 
leaflets,  films,  lantern  slides,  gramophone 
records,  Press  articles  and  broadcasting  by 
wireless. 

(k)  Research  into  and  development  of 
methods  of  employment,  together  with  the 
provision  of  training  for  specialised  work, 
such  as  massage,  and  placement  therein. 

(/)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  use  of 
leisure,  such  as  games,  magazines,  guide  dogs 
and  talking  books,  and  the  promotion  of 
competitions,  hobbies  and  pursuits. 

(in)  The  consideration  of  resolutions  re- 
ceived from,  and  the  giving  of  advice  to 
regional  bodies. 

(11)  The  carrying  on  of  research  into  the 
general  well-being  of  the  blind,  as  defined  in 
the  Institute's  Memorandum  of  Association, 
and  the  initiation  and  development  of  any 
new  welfare  work  which  should  be  under- 
taken on  a  national  basis  and  is  not  either 
allocated  by  this  schedule  to  any  other 
voluntary  organisation  or  the  subject  of  any 
agreement  provided  for  under  paragraph 
4  (a)  thereof. 

(0)  The  use  of  funds  at  its  disposal,  by 
agreement  with  the  local  agency  or  authority 
concerned,  for  the  assistance  of  special  cases 
of  blind  persons  requiring  assistance. 

2.  Regional  Bodies. 

(a)  The  keeping  of  a  register  and  the 
collation  of  statistics  obtained  from  local 
bodies.  A  live  register  should  be  the  basis 
of  regional  work,  and  the  information 
collected  should  be  used  to  watch  tendencies 
and  make  forecasts.  Statistics  should  be 
pooled  annually  with  the  national  body. 

(b)  Inspection  on  behalf  of  local  authorities 
of  the  work  of  voluntary  bodies  in  the  region. 
It  is  impracticable  for  any  but  the  largest 
authorities  to  employ  an  officer  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  this  work,  but 
the  appointment  jointly  of  such  an  officer 
through  the  regional  body  has  been  found 
to  be  both  an  economical  and  efficient 
arrangement. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  an  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  Referee  Service.  Many  registering 
authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  have 
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some  machinery  for  dealing  with  appeal 
cases,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  regional 
service  is  more  convenient  than  one  on  a 
national  basis. 

(d)  Assisting  the  national  body  and  local 
authorities  in  educational  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  It  is  advisable  that 
educational  work  should  be  on  uniform  lines, 
but  administrative  participation  by  regional 
bodies,  who  are  acquainted  with  local 
conditions,  is  desirable. 

(e)  The  summoning  of  regional  conferences, 
which  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  fostering  regional  and  local 
interest. 

(/)  Assisting  in  the  training  of  home 
teachers  and  organising  conferences  on  their 
behalf. 

(g)  To  encourage,  as  auxiliary  to  but  not 
in  substitution  for  workshops,  large  home 
workers'  schemes  attached  to  appropriate 
industrial  institutions.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  few  organisations  able  to  run  a 
large  scheme,  but  there  would  not  be  any 
interference  with  those  that  can  do  so. 

(h)  Assisting  in  the  solution  of  special  local 
difficulties,  for  example,  the  impossibility  of 
providing  accommodation  or  treatment  in 
certain  cases. 

(/)  The  provision  of  a  training  ground  for 
local  representatives  in  anticipation  of  and 


preparation  for  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  national  body. 

(j)  The  consideration  of  resolutions  re- 
ceived from,  and  the  giving  of  advice  to, 
local  bodies,  matters  of  national  interest 
being  referred  to  the  national  body. 

3.  Local  Agencies. 

To  undertake,  either  as  agents  for  the 
local  authorities  or  otherwise,  the  care  of 
individual  blind  persons. 

4.  General. 

(a)  To  ensure  reasonable  elasticity  of 
administration,  any  organisation  of  each  of 
the  types  described  above  should  be  at 
liberty,  by  agreement  with  the  other  body 
or  bodies  directly  concerned,  to  undertake 
functions  in  addition  to  those  allocated  to 
them  under  this  scheme.  Should  any  dispute 
arise  under  this  paragraph,  it  shall,  failing 
agreement,  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(6)  It  should  be  incumbent  upon  the 
national  and  regional  bodies  to  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way  and  to  refrain  from 
any  interference  with  local  institutions. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  scheme  shall  operate 
to  diminish  the  powers  of  either  the  Minister 
of  Health  or  the  local  authorities. 
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some  of  the  bombed  places  were  so  ghastly 
that  they  could  not  be  produced.  There  were 
pictures  of  doctors  peeling  the  skin  off  gas- 
bombed  natives. 

The  Blind  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire. 

— Increases  in  payments  to  blind  persons  in 
the  Nottingham  County  Area  came  into  force 
on  April  ist,  1936.  The  incomes  of  the  un- 
employable blind  living  in  urban  areas  are  now 
made  up  to  22s.  6d.  instead  of  18s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  those  of  persons  living  in  rural  areas  to 
18s.  6d.  instead  of  16s.  6d.  a  week.  Home- 
worker's  augmentations  have  been  increased 
from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week,  and  augmentation  of 
the  indoor  workers  at  the  Institution  raised  by 
5s.  a  week,  to  22s.  6d.  on  10s.  earned,  with  a 
reduction  of  3d.  in  the  shilling  over  10s.  earned. 
The  indoor  workers  resident  in  the  county  areas 
have  their  fares  paid  to  and  from  work,  which 
represents  a  saving  to  them  of  from  2s.  to  gs. 
a  week,  and  the  workers'  insurances  are  also 
paid  for  them. 

The  Derbyshire  County  Council  has  agreed 
to  bring  the  incomes  of  unemployable  blind 
persons  in  their  area  up  to  22s.  6d.  instead  of 
20s.  a  week. 

National  Baby  Week. — The  Twentieth 
National  Baby  Week  will  take  place  from  ist 
July  to  7th  July.  This  year  it  concentrates  on 
{a)  Maternal  Welfare,  stressing  the  constructive 
aspects — welfare  and  happiness — as  distinct 
from  maternal  mortality,  disease  and  morbidity, 
and  (b)  the  question  as  to  whether  all  is  being 
done  that  should  be  done,  nationally  and 
locally,  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  from  two 
to  five  years  of  age.  An  important  Conference 
of  experts,  doctors  and  others,  is  to  take  place 
in  Liverpool.  Members  of  Townswomen's 
Guilds  and  Women's  Institutes  will  enter  for 
competitions,  and  novel  competitions  are  being 
arranged  for  mothers  and  fathers  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  for  senior  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls.  Baby  Sunday  is  on  5th  July,  and 
many  sermons  on  that  day  will  deal  with  child 
welfare.  Special  Baby  Week  Film  Displays 
will  take  place  in  Liverpool  and  in  London 
during  the  week.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  National  Baby 
Week  Council,    117,   Piccadilly,   London,   W.  1 

Forthcoming  Report  on  Educational  Research. 

— The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  on  Educational  Research,  will 
be  published  within  the  next  few  months. 
The  enquiry  has  been  so  comprehensive  that 
the  Report  will  be  as  long  as  an  average  novel, 
but  infinitely  more  "  meaty."  The  Joint 
Committee    celebrated    the   termination    of    its 


labours  by  a  Dinner  in  London  on  the  ist  May, 
and  thus  happily  ended  a  long  and  difficult 
but  interesting  and  necessary  task. 

Imperial. 

Free  Trade  for  Canadian  Blind. — Under  a 
tariff  schedule  amendment  to  the  Canadian 
budget,  presented  on  ist  May  by  Finance 
Minister  Dunning,  it  was  provided  that  a  blind 
person  may  import  any  article  from  any 
country,  for  his  own  personal  use,  free  of  customs 
duty. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. — The  admirable  work  carried  on  by  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
been  well  summarised  recently  in  the  following 
words  by  one  who  is  himself  blind  : — 

"  To  revive  an  interest  in  life  in  those  who 
have  lost  interest  ;  to  provide  remunerative 
employment  for  men  and  women  whose  lives, 
prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Institute, 
were  spent  in  hopeless  idleness  ;  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  and 
conserving  sight  ;  to  raise  a  neglected  and  self- 
effacing  class  to  a  position  in  which  its  members 
are  self-respecting  and  publicly  respected  ;  in 
short,  to  assist  blind  people  (who,  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  Institute,  knew  nothing  but 
stark  discouragement  in  a  bleak  world)  to 
'  live,'  instead  of  permitting  them  to  '  exist.'  " 

A  Step  Nearer  to  Pensions  for  the  Blind  of 
Canada. — Pensions  for  the  blind  moved  a  step 
closer  to  realisation  when  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment recently  promised  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  extending  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  to 
sightless  men  and  women  over  the  age  of  40. 

At  the  same  time,  Finance  Minister  Dunning 
said  it  was  improbable  legislation  would  be 
passed  this  year.  The  Government  was  favour- 
able to  pensions  for  the  blind,  he  said,  "  but  the 
practicability  of  immediate  legislation  this 
session  is  very  doubtful,  in  fact  I  should  not  like 
to  hold  out  hope  there  would  be  legislation 
this  year." 

The  Finance  Minister  said  he  was  urged  on 
all  sides  by  people  with  two  objects  in  mind — 
spending  more  money  and  lowering  taxation. 
It  would  give  him  extreme  pleasure  for  once  to 
agree  to  some  worthy  cause  calling  for  increased 
expenditure,  but  the  Government  still  believed 
there  must  be  a  tight  hand  in  regard  to  new 
financial  commitments. 

The  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Donnelly  (Lib.,  Wood  Mountain),  passed  the 
House  with  member  after  member  rising  to 
support  it.  If  every  blind  person  in  Canada 
over  the  age  of  40  were  given  the  full  old  age 
pension  of  $20  a  month  it  would  cost  $627,360, 
of  which  the  Dominion's  share. would  be  $470,520  _ 
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Honour  lor  Famous  New  York  Ophthal- 
mologist.— Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Columbia 
University  and  director  of  the  Eye  Institute  at 
the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in 
New  York,  was  presented  last  month  with  the 
Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  "  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  vision  "  at  a  dinner  in  his 
honour.  Dr.  Wheeler  was  selected  for  the  award 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  co-operation  with  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Lhe  inscription  on  the 
medal  reads  :  "  Skilled  Surgeon — Great  Teacher 
— Understanding  and  Sympathetic  Friend." 

Dr.  Wheeler  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology.  In  addition  to  his  work  at  the 
Eye  Institute  of  the  Medical  Center,  he  is  a 
consultant  at  six  other  large  New  York  hospitals. 
His  most  well-known  operation  was  performed 
in  1931  when  he  removed  a  cataract  from  the 
left  eye  of  the  King  of  Siam. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy. — Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  deaf-blind  writer,  lecturer 
and  social  worker,  has  lately  been  busy  keeping 
a  number  of  engagements.  Accompanied  by 
her   secretary,     Miss  Polly  Thompson,  she  has 


made  an  appeal  in  Washington  for  funds  for 
the  National  Library  of  Congress,  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Week  for  the  Blind,  and 
in  Boston  for  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  floods. 
She  has  also  broadcast,  and,  with  a  number  of 
other  well-known  people,  she  is  to  take  part  in 
another  broadcast  programme  for  the  American 
Woman's  Association. 

Mrs.  Macy,  Dr.  Keller's  teacher,  has  under- 
gone a  further  and  rather  critical  operation  to 
her  eyes,  and  until  the  result  is  known  plans 
cannot  be  made  for  the  summer,  but  they  may 
take  a  house  in  a  beautiful  spot  by  the  side  of  a 
lake  in  Canada,  where  Dr.  Keller  will  be  able  to 
enioy  the  swimming. 

The  household  now  includes  six  dogs,  some  of 
whom  are  rather  fond  of  lighting  and  have  to 
be  kept  apart  ! 

American  Government  Talking  Books  Grant. 
— Allocation  by  President  Roosevelt  of  840,000 
for  the  manufacture  of  Talking  Books  for  the 
blind  was  announced  on  17th  May  by  Works 
Progress  Administrator  Plarry  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  blind  readers  would  have 
free  access  to  10,000  Talking  Books  as  a  result 
of  the  allocation.  About  2,000  Talking  Books 
have  already  been  made  and  given  free  distri- 
bution by  the  Library  of  Congress. 


OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Robert  B.  Moore,  for  over  30  years 
industrial  instructor  and  manager  of  the 
workshop  of  the  Northern  Counties'  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Inverness.  When  he  retired 
from  that  position  two  years  ago,  many 
well-merited  tributes  were  paid  to  his 
worth  and  his  work  for  the  blind. 

Maitre  Heanri  Robert,  aged  72,  one  of 
the  best-known  barristers  of  France.  He 
was  counsel  for  the  defence  in  many  famous 
pre-War  trials.  For  the  past  five  years 
Maitre  Robert  had  been  blind,  but  until  his 
final  illness  he  never  missed  a  daily  visit  to 
the  law  courts. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Woodrow,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Union  Grove  Baptist  Church, 
aged  95.  Some  twelve  years  ago  Mr. 
Woodrow  became  blind,  but  continued  to 
preach.     He  never  lost  his  faith  or  courage, 


nor  did  he  ever  despair.  The  doctors  held 
out  no  hope  that  his  eyesight  would  ever 
be  restored,  but  in  1929,  a  surgical  miracle 
was  performed,  and  his  eyesight  was  given 
back  to  him,  despite  his  advancing  years. 

Carl  Henze,  who  for  50  years  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  (o  working  for  blind 
people,  for  peace  and  for  Socialism.  He 
took  part  in  the  procession  of  blind  men  and 
women  through  the  North  and  Midlands  to 
London  in  1920,  and  the  deputation  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloycl  George,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  passing  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act.  In  a  graveside  oration, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Flanagan  said  it  was  through  the 
work  of  men  like  Mr.  Henze  that  the  status 
of  blind  people  had  been  considerably 
improved.  Mr.  Henze  was  a  native  of 
Germany  wrho  left  that  country  in  his 
youth  because  he  refused  to  be  conscripted 
for  military  service. 
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THE   VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL   SERVICES. 


SERIES     of     Broadcast     Talks 

^L  on    Voluntary    Social    Ser- 

/  ^  vices,   as  announced  in   the 

/     %         April    issue    of    The    New 

/ M        Beacon,    took    place    from 

J  %       April    23rd    to     May    21st. 

JL  *L  The    talks    dealt    with    the 

subject    generally    and    were     therefore     of 

considerable   interest   to   people  engaged   in 

any   particular   form   of   voluntary    service. 

For    the   benefit    of   blind   welfare    workers 

who  did  not  hear  the  talks,  we  give  below  a 

summary    of    their    most    salient    features. 

The  first,  fourth  and  fifth  talks  were  given 

by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General 

of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 

second   by   Mr.    C.    H.    Blakiston,   and   the 

third  by  Br.  H.  A.  Mess. 

I.— The  Extent  of  Voluntary  Social  Service. 

Mr.  Eagar's  first  talk  was  introductory 
to  the  whole  subject.  Social  service,  he 
said,  is  the  compromise  which  British 
individualism  has  made  with  its  conscience. 
The  spirit  of  voluntary  social  service  has 
usually  found  that  the  easiest,  if  not  the 
most  effective,  way  of  getting  to  work  is  to 
form  a  society  or  association.  So  there  are 
in  this  community  of  ours  thousands  of 
corporate  bodies  expressing  and  providing 
an  outlet  for  the  goodwill  of  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones  towards  other  Jones,  Smiths  or 
Robinsons,  who  lack  something  which  Jones 
and  his  Mrs.  think  they  ought  to  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  immense  amount 
of  voluntary  social  service  is  given,  not  to 
individuals  in  need  through  a  voluntary 
association,  but  to  co-operative,  collectively 
self-regarding  organisations,  as  well  as  to 
public  bodies. 

The  voluntary  social  services  are  character- 
istically British.  They  emerge  at  one  end 
from  the  voluntary  service  which  thousands 
of  people  give  to  the  co-operative  pursuit 
of  their  own  interests,  and  they  merge 
themselves  at  the  other  into  the  service 
which  other  thousands  give  voluntarily  to 
the  State  through  membership  of  public 
bodies. 

On  the  whole,  voluntaryism  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  a  changing 
world.       It    pioneered  ;      it    experimented  ; 


it  initiated.  It  started  all  kinds  of  work, 
providing  at  first  only  for  a  few.  By 
making  known  the  need  for  support  of  its 
work,  it  made  known  also  how  great  the 
need  was  for  the  work  to  be  expanded. 
Public  opinion  was  aroused  to  the  problem 
as  a'  whole,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as 
education,  voluntaryism  withered  away  in 
the  shade  of  a  general  public  service.  The 
State  does  certain  things  more  compre- 
hensively and  more  thoroughly  than 
voluntary  societies  can  hope  to  do,  but  in 
practically  every  kind  of  social  work  volun- 
taryism still  persists  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  some  quarters  social  service  is  criticised 
as  a  palliative.  But  people  who  criticise 
the  social  services  on  the  ground  that  their 
result  is  to  postpone  action  by  the  State 
(which,  they  maintain,  is  the  only  effective 
and  comprehensive  form  of  action),  are 
dangerously  far-sighted.  Social  service  may 
be  short-sighted,  but  it  does  concern  itself 
with  what  lies  under  its  eyes. 

Mr.  Eagar  believed  that  social  service  was 
much  more  than  a  palliative.  "  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  many  human 
ills,  and  that  you  can't  treat  any  disease 
in  the  body  politic  without  a  strong  dash  of 
social  service  in  the  medicine  you  apply." 

None  the  less,  social  workers  are  all  the 
better  for  criticism.  Social  workers  are  not 
even  now  completely  purged  from  all  taint 
of  patronage  and  condescension  which  has 
ruined  those  once  noble  words  "  philan- 
thropy "  and  "  charity."  The  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  many  voluntary  services 
there  is  a  class  factor,  although  if  con- 
sciousness of  having  something  to  give  is 
class-consciousness,  there  is  no  cause  for 
shame  in  it. 

It  is  not  the  spirit  of  voluntary  social 
service  which  is  open  to  attack,  so  much 
as  its  organisation.  People  say,  "  there  are 
too  many  societies  ;  too  many  appeals  ; 
too  many  flag  days  ;  too  much  competition 
between  charities  ;  and  yet  there  are  cases 
of  hardship  which  are  not  being  attended 
to."  That  criticism  demands  close  attention. 
It  is  not  true  in  the  main.  Yet  there  is 
enough  truth  in  it  to  make  it  sting. 

The  voluntary  services  are  not  content  to 
be   well-meaning.      They   are    trying   to    be 
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efficient  by  co-operating  with  other  societies 
and  public  bodies  concerned  with  the  same 
problems  as  themselves,  and  by  organising 
their  work  on  modern  lines. 

II. — A  Historical  Background. 

In  the  second  talk  Mr.  Blakiston  gave  a 
most  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of 
voluntary  service  in  England,  mainly  from 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  dealing 
with  such  great  names  as  John  Wesley, 
Robert  Raikes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  John 
Ruskin,  and  Samuel  Barnett. 

III. — Motives  in  Voluntary  Social  Service. 

Dr.  Mess,  in  the  third  talk,  analysed  the 
motives  in  voluntary  social  services.  The 
thousands  of  men  and  women  going  out  of 
their  way  to  help  others,  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  taxing  themselves  every 
year  to  bring  into  being  the  vast  national 
fabric  of  voluntary  organisations,  the  vast 
array  who  give  their  services  to  these 
societies — it  is  an  amazing  spectacle.  Why 
do  they  do  it  ?  he  asked. 

Is  it  natural  for  men  to  be  kind  to  one 
another  ?  There  is  an  almost  universal 
tendency  to  be  kind  and  protective  to  the 
young,  and  the  range  of  that  primitive 
impulse  can  be  extended  till  it  includes 
older  people.  And  the  instinctive  elemental 
feeling  of  solidarity  in  a  primitive  small 
horde  of  the  earliest  human  ancestors  has 
persisted,  and  generated  loyalty  in  the 
larger  groups  in  which  we  now  live.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  elements  in  human 
nature  which  make  for  selfishness  and 
cruelty.  There  were  two  sides  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  primitive  horde.  Fear  and  suspicion 
of  the  stranger  came  easily  to  them.  So  we 
can't  take  all  this  philanthropy  for  granted, 
as  just  as  what  might  be  expected  from 
human  nature.  It  is  something  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  result  of  a  particular  training, 
a  particular  tradition. 

The  Christian  religion  is  part  of  the 
tradition  which  pushes  us  hard  and  far 
along  the  way  of  kindness.  Other  religions, 
notably  Buddhism  and  Judaism,  have  in- 
culcated benevolence,  but  none  such  active 
benevolence,  or  benevolence  so  embracing 
in  its  scope.  Certainly  the  greater  part  of 
the  philanthropy  of  this  country  has  been 
inspired   by   the   Christian   churches.      This 
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does  not  mean  that  all  social  workers  and 
all  donors  to  philanthropy  are  Christians. 
But  the  strength  of  philanthropy  is  still 
derived  from  the  churches,  and  the  tradition 
of  it  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  our  national 
life. 

Another  influence  is  the  feudal  tradition. 
The  better  side  of  feudalism  was  its  doctrine 
of  mutual  obligation,  and  especially  the 
teaching  which  is  embodied  in  the  phrase 
noblesse  oblige.  Feudalism  dominated 
English  life  for  many  centuries  and  is  far 
from  being  dead  to-day.  It  is  a  force 
operating  to-day  both  directly  and  indirectly 
— directly,  because  the  feudal  elements  in 
British  society  still  feel  their  traditional 
responsibility,  and  indirectly,  because  the 
habit  of  philanthropy  has  passed  over, 
like  many  other  habits,  to  other  classes  in 
the  community. 

Another  stream  which  has  enriched  human 
endeavour  to  make  social  conditions  better 
had  its  source  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  flung  into  the  world  by  the 
philosophers  of  18th  century  France,  who 
laid  stress  on  liberty,  on  equality,  on  justice. 

Passion  of  pity,  passion  for  justice  : 
these  have  moved  men  and  women  to  be 
philanthropists  and  reformers.  And  there 
has  been  a  third  great  passion,  not  so  wide- 
spread, perhaps,  but  strong,  and  stronger 
to-day  than  ever.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  are  possessed  by  a  passion  for 
order  and  efficiency.  They  are  by  no  means 
devoid  of  sympathy,  by  no  means  wanting 
in  a  sense  of  justice,  but  what  stirs  them 
most  is  a  hatred  of  muddle,  a  desire  to  put 
things  tidy,  to  shape  things.  The  progress 
of  science,  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
scientifically  trained  persons,  has  much 
increased  the  number  of  reformers  with  this 
kind  of  attitude  to  social  problems. 

Because  human  nature  is  so  mixed,  not  all 
motives  of  social  service  are  worthy  motives. 
The  hidden  motive  can  so  easily  disguise 
itself  in  angelic  raiment.  The  social  worker 
has  endless  opportunities  to  patronise,  to 
exercise  easily  obtained  power  over  other 
persons.  And  that  is  very  dangerous  and 
it  can  be  very  demoralizing.  Another 
disease  of  philanthropic  motive  is  senti- 
mentalism.  It  is  possible  to  dwell 
unhealthily  on  the  sensations  of  pity,  to 
indulge    oneself    in    pity.     And    indulgence 
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in  sentimentalism  destroys  the  critical  faculty 
and  militates  against  really  effective  social 
reform.  Yet  another  form  of  the  pathology 
of  social  service  is  jealousy  between  social 
workers.  Anyone  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  social  service  can  tell  of  jealousies 
and  feuds  ;  this  society  doesn't  like  that 
society,  this  society  thinks  that  the  other 
society  is  poaching  on  its  preserves,  one 
society  thinks  to  heighten  its  prestige  by 
depreciating  another  society's  methods  and 
achievements. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
giving   for   ostentation,    and    to    be   in    the 

{To  be 


fashion  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
giving  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  social 
unrest — a  degradation  of  charity. 

Dr.  Mess,  after  having  played  "  devil's 
advocate,"  reasserted  his  amazement  of  the 
extent  of  social  work  and  the  number  of 
social  workers,  and  he  emphasised  once 
more  the  great  part  played  by  religion  in 
producing  such  men  and  women.  "  I  believe 
that  religion  does  more  than  produce  such 
men  and  women  ;  it  sustains  them  in  their 
chosen  tasks  when  the  first  glow  and 
enthusiasm  have  died  down  ;  and  it  purifies 
their  motives." 
continued.) 


CO-ORDINATION  OF  BLIND  WELFARE 
SERVICES. 

By  BEN    PURSE. 


IT  is  certainly  true,  though  it  may 
seem  to  be  something  of  a  common- 
place, to  say  that  every  worker  in- 
terested in  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  welfare  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  has  been  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  publication  of  the 
second  Memorandum,  just  issued  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities.  We  make  no  apology 
for  insisting  upon  the  view  that  every  line 
of  this  document  betrays  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  its  preparation 
to  meet  every  well-reasoned  objection  to  the 
original  scheme.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  first  document  was  issued  in  October, 
1934,  and  since  that  time  the  critics  have 
been  busy,  and  the  various  deputations  ever 
insistent  upon  placing  their  objections  be- 
fore this  important  Committee  of  Local 
Government  representatives. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Joint 
Committee  could  accept  the  innumerable 
recommendations  which  were  placed  before 
them,  but  they  have  displayed  almost  in- 
exhaustible patience  and  tact  in  the  way  they 
have  endeavoured  to  compose  differences 
and  produce  a  well-considered  and  har- 
monious scheme  from  a  welter  of  con- 
flicting ideas  and  principles,  which  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  controversy  must  have 
seemed  well-nigh  irreconcilable.     It  is  prob- 


ably true  to  say  that  no  one  will  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  every  detail  of  the 
scheme  now  before  us,  but  the  virtue  of 
the  proposals  is  largely  to  be  found  in  this 
fact,  for  had  the  Joint  Committee  set  out 
with  a  determination  to  meet  every  point 
of  view  of  the  objectors,  the  scheme  would 
have  proved  wholly  unworkable.  As  it  is 
we  have  the  efforts  of  an  impartial  body  of 
competent  people  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a 
scheme  which  is  designed  to  give  greater 
co-ordination  to  our  work  and  to  place  it  on 
such  a  basis  as  to  avoid  waste  of  effort,  the 
resultant  effect  of  overlapping,  and  an 
economy  of  resources  which  should  not  only 
make  for  greater  efficiency,  but  which  should 
in  fact  result  in  these  resources  being 
applied  to  the  furtherance  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  they  were  undoubtedly  made  avail- 
able. This  is  all  to  the  good,  and  takes  the 
sting  out  of  our  criticisms.  The  correct 
attitude  is  maintained  towards  voluntary 
services,  whilst  due  recognition  is  given  to 
the  County  and  County  Borough  Authorities 
who  are  providing  something  like  one  and 
a-half  million  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  adequately  trained 
administrator  should  find  a  rightful  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  this  conception 
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has  not  been  overlooked  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Memorandum  just  issued, 
for  they  insist  upon  the  training  and  quali- 
fication so  essential  if  a  proper  standard  of 
efficiency  in  administration  is  to  be  promoted 
and  maintained.  It  is  important  too,  that 
the  status  of  the  voluntary  worker  should 
find  its  due  recognition,  and  the  almost 
countless  number  of  persons  who  are  now 
in  the  service,  discharging  their  duties  with 
commendable  zeal,  is  a  feature  of  which  the 
Joint  Committee  has  taken  clue  cognisance. 
The  men  and  women  who  will  be  drawn  from 
local  government  to  devote  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  is  surely  a  healthy  symptom  of 
the  progressive  tendencies  which  right- 
thinking  people  should  ever  be  prepared  to 
welcome.  Their  administrative  experience 
is  always  invaluable,  and  when  these  good 
people  are  prompted  to  act  in  co-operation 
with  voluntary  workers  who  have  come  into 
the  movement  because  they  are  inspired  by 
high  ideals,  the  two  elements  working  in 
close  association  should  produce  an  atmo- 
sphere that  is  not  merely  wholesome  and 
efficient,  but  one  that  is  also  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  goodwill,  without  which  no 
social  service  can  possibly  survive. 

We  were  told  recently  in  a  wireless  talk 
"  the  strength  of  voluntaryism  is  that 
it  brings  into  the  field  of  social  action  a 
vast  number  of  perfectly  ordinary  people  ; 
ordinary  in  their  kindliness  ;  ordinary  in 
their  willingness  to  lend  a  hand  and  do  their 
bit  ;  and  particularly  ordinary  in  their 
shrinking  from  any  suggestion  that  doing 
something  for  others  is  anything  but  just 
the  ordinary,  decent  thing  to  do."  That 
surely  is  the  right  spririt  which  we  in  this 
important  sphere  of  work  need  more  and 
more  to  encourage,  and  when  there  is  a 
greater  willingness  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
reservoir  of  service  we  shall  be  able  to  look 
forward  with  renewed  confidence  to  the 
future. 

We  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  set 
the  wheels  of  controversy  in  motion  at  this 
juncture  ;  we  have  had  more  than  enough  of 
these  disputations.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  recognise  that  the  success  of 
our  undertakings  largely  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  public  approbation  we  can  win 
and   hold,   and   the   Joint   Committee   have 
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been  prudent  in  that  they  have  enunciated 
a  scheme  of  administration  for  our  future 
guidance  which  is  a  serious  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate the  services,  imparting  to  them  that 
sense  of  completeness,  the  lack  of  which  has 
been  so  disconcerting  in  the  past. 

The  Joint  Committee  quite  properly  de- 
vote some  attention  to  defining  the  various 
services  which  the  organisations  will  be 
called  upon  to  perforin  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  activity,  and  the  national  agencies 
should  be  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  representations,  since  their  status  is 
recognised,  and  the  spheres  of  their  activities 
properly  defined.  We  have  already  referred 
to  a  wireless  talk  in  the  series  "  The  Volun- 
tary Social  Services."  In  the  fourth  of 
these  talks  there  are  certain  significant 
phrases  that  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  present  situation.  The  speaker  said 
that  there  are  two  tendencies  constantly  at 
work.  One  is  "to  enlarge  local  societies 
to  national  societies  when  the  object  is 
nation-wide,  and  the  other  to  conduct  local 
affairs  by  a  local  organisation.  These  two 
tendencies  are  constantly  in  conflict,  and  one 
of  the  standing  problems  of  a  national  society 
is  to  reconcile  local  and  regional  interests 
and  claims  to  self-management,  with  the 
efficiency  and  economy  which  is  to  be  secured 
by  national  administration."  The  scheme 
we  have  before  us  takes  account  of  these 
tendencies  and  relegates  appropriate  func- 
tions to  the  respective  organisations  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  to  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them,  and  with  that  sense 
of  fitness  of  things  which  alone  will  enable 
national,  regional  or  local  organisations  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  they  are  best  equipped  to  undertake. 

We  would  be  wise  to  cease  reproaching 
each  other  in  respect  of  the  organisations  to 
which  we  belong,  as  to  whether  they  are  de- 
mocratically managed  or  otherwise.  The 
most  progressive  of  us  have  very  little  justi- 
fication for  making  this  claim,  whilst  others 
who  have  been  loudest  in  their  proclamations 
have  no  semblance  of  democracy  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  respective  agencies.  A 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  remedy  orr 
deficiencies  and  defects,  and  we  will  be  wise 
in  oar  day  and  generation  to  respect  that 
effort,  and  to  extend  to  it  that  hearty  co- 
operation which  it  so  justly  merits. 
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"ENTENTE    CORDIALE" 

THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  honoured  last  autumn  by  a  visit  from 
Monsieur  de  Flcuriau,  late  Ambassador  of  France  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  and 
now  President  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  He  was  warmly  welcomed,  on  his 
own  account,  and  by  reason  of  the  peculiarly  distinguished  position  which  his 
Association  holds  in  the  history  of  blind  welfare.  It  perpetuates  the  name  of  a 
man  of  keen  humanitarian  insight  and  high  courage,  who  in  1784  founded  in  Paris 
a  school  for  the  blind,  l'lnstitution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  which  was  the 
first  school  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  continued  to  lead  the  way 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Among  other  points  of  distinction  in  its  record  is  its  adoption  of  the 
Braille  embossed  alphabet  in  1854,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Louis  Braille  himself. 

Friendly  relationships  have  long  existed  between  the  Association  and  the  National  Institute. 
The  Institute's  Council  warmly  welcomed  the  opportunity  given  by  M.  de  Fleuriau's  visit  of  considering 
whether  the  friendly  relationship  already  existing  might  provide  opportunities  for  practical  co- 
operation. Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  the  Institute's  Honorary  Treasurer  and 
Secretary-General,  were  able  recently  to  return  M.  de  Fleuriau's  call,  and  they  conveyed  to  M.  de 
Flcuriau,  the  members  of  his  Committee,  and  M.  Renaux,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  'the  compliments  and  good  wishes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  They  saw 
a  new  building  going  up  for  the  extension  of  the  lending  library  and  other  services  to  the  blind,  and 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  members  of  the  staff,  many  of  whom  had  years  of  loyal 
service  behind  them.  They  saluted  Mademoiselle  Laroche,  who,  with  Professor  Villey,  initiated  the 
Massage  School  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  35  years  ago,  and  still  is  its  Directrice.  Mile. 
Laroche,  like  Professor  Villey,  is  a  blind  person. 

The  practical  value  of  establishing  such  relationships  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  two 
points  which  have  already  been  discussed.  The  first  is  the  question  of  Braille  publications  in  French 
and  English.  The  Institute's  policy  is  to  procure  for  English  readers  of  foreign  languages  books 
printed  in  the  country  of  each  language.  It  wishes  to  establish  a  system  of  mutual  exchanges  which 
would  put  its  English  books  at  the  disposal  of  blind  readers  of  English  in  other  countries  and  would 
secure  English  readers  of  foreign  languages  access  to  the  full  range  of  books  printed  abroad.  It  is 
obviously  undesirable  that  the  English  printing  house,  which  can  at  best  print  only  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  English  books  written  in  every  year,  should  have  to  allocate  part  of 
its  operative  time  to  printing  French  or  German  books  if  those  books  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  printing  policy  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  does  not  at  present  lend  itself  to  the  complete 
interchange  which  the  Institute  desires,  but  in  process  of  time  a  practical  rapprochement  may  be 
effected.  The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  however,  assured  their  British  visitors  that  they  would 
be  most  willing  to  lend  any  books  in  their  Library  to  English  readers.  The  Association's  Library  is 
extensive,  and  the  catalogue  contains  a  very  large  number  of  books  in  manuscript  Braille.  We  hope 
it  may  bs  possible  for  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  so  to 
develop  interchange  of  Braille  hand-written  books  that  English  readers  requiring  French  books  may 
obtain  them  through  their  own  lending  library,  and  French  readers  through  the  Association's  Library. 

The  second  practical  outcome  of  the  visit  will  be  a  visit  which  is  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks  by  M.  Renaux,  with  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Massage  School  in  Paris,  and 
M.  Meunier,  a  blind  masseur  of  high  standing,  who  wish  to  inspect  the  Institute's  Massage  School, 
Evening  Electrical  Clinic,  and  the  Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  practicability  of  adding  electro-therapy  to  the  training  given  by  the  Massage  School  in  Paris. 
Massage,  both  in  France  and  England,  is  a  handmaid  of  the  medical  profession.  We  understand  that 
in  France  electro-therapeutic  treatment  is  usually  administered  by  medical  men  themselves,  but  we 
hope  that  our  French  friends  will  be  benefited  by  studying  the  way  in  which  blind  masseurs  in  England 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  their  practices. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  A.  DINGWALL  F 

¥E  all  know  that  the  first 
need  of  a  baby  is  a  good 
mother — a  woman  who 
will  feed  him,  tend  him 
and  care  for  him  intel- 
gently  and  lovingly.  He 
is  completely  dependent 
on  her  for  all  material 
needs.  Further,  to  begin  with,  he  is  not 
only  deaf  but  his  sight  is  limited  to  dis- 
tinguishing between  light  and  darkness, 
and  his  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain  is  very 
dull.  But  all  quickly  changes.  He  hears 
loud  noises  a  few  days  after  birth,  he  knows 
the  direction  from  which  a  sound  comes 
when  he  is  about  three  months  old,  a  little 
later  he  can  distinguish  between  different 
sounds  and  recognises  his  mother's  voice 
and  singing,  jingling  of  bottles,  etc.  While 
he  can  taste  and  smell  almost  from  birth, 
the  acuity  of  these  senses  is  only  slowly  de- 
veloped, but  the  sensibility  to  touch,  tem- 
perature and  pain  quickly  increases.  It  is 
however,  some  little  time  after  birth  before 
his  eyes  give  him  much  information,  but 
by  the  sixth  month  he  should  recognise  many 
things,  although  he  cannot  judge  what 
distance  they  are  from  him. 

As  he  gradually  grows  older,  and  kicks 
and  squirms,  his  muscles  become  stronger 
and  he  gains  more  and  more  control  over 
them,  and  with  the  development  of  his 
senses  he  becomes  ever  more  alive  to  his 
immediate  environment.  Normal  develop- 
ment in  the  healthy  child  is  associated  from 
the  beginning  with  simultaneous  growth  in 
every  direction.  If,  however,  a  baby  is 
blind,  a  factor  in  normal  development  is 
missing,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  effects  of 
this  lack  must  be  remedied  in  order  to  retain 
poise  and  minimise  infirmity.  His  physical 
lack — his  blindness — may  be  complete  or 
partial  and  should  be  readily  recognisable, 
but  the  effect  of  this  lack  on  his  nature,  his 
temperament,  his  character,  his  joy  in  life 
and  his  social  utility  is  very  variable,  and 
from  the  earliest  period  he  requires  special 
intelligent  care.  Special  care  and  attention 
are  essential  not  only  to  prevent  trouble  in 
life,  but  also  to  ensure  that  an  individual 
who  may  in  some  other  direction  be  super- 
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normal  may  adequately  develop  to  his  full 
capacity.  There  is  here  both  an  intellectual 
and  a  temperamental  problem  to  be  solved 
— a  difficult  psychological  problem. 

Psychological  study  teaches  us  that  all 
mental  activity  is  purposive,  and  that  the 
instincts — the  inborn  capacities  for  pur- 
posive action — are  the  bases  of  all  human 
activity. 

The  mental  disposition  which  forms  an 
instinct  is  associated  in  the  working  of  that 
impulse  with  a  mode  of  experience — an 
emotion — and,  according  to  the  capacity 
to  improve  upon  instinctive  activity  in  the 
light  of  experience,  so  is  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. 

The  instincts  of  a  blind  baby  are  the  same 
as  those  of  an  average  healthy  child  except 
that  he  lacks  one  source  of  stimulus.  That 
lack  is  fraught  with  danger  to  emotional  and 
intellectual  development,  and  only  by  early 
and  continued  special  care  and  supervision 
can  full  social  development  and  happiness 
be  achieved. 

Special  care  must  be  commenced  early. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
emphasised. If  intelligent  care  is  exercised 
from  the  beginning  and  the  child  is  other- 
wise well,  he  has  a  good  chance  of  ordinary 
development  in  capacity  and  behaviour. 
If  he  does  not  obtain  special  care,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  will  become  progressively  more 
abnormal. 

This  fact  must  be  impressed  upon  parents 
because  at  first  the  child  is  entirely  in  his 
mother's  hands  in  most  cases.  Nothing 
can  impress  the  parent  of  a  blind  child  more 
than  a  visit  to  a  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies.  There  they  see  clean,  tidy,  cheer- 
fid  children,  moving  about  comparatively 
freely  and  in  natural  attitudes.  They  play 
games  readily  and  comport  themselves  suit- 
ably at  table.  They  speak  nicely  and  frankly, 
they  have  initiative  but  they  are  obedient. 
They  are  well-trained  children,  living  a 
healthy  life,  doing  school  work  when  of  a 
suitable  age,  learning  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  social  environment,  and  in  all  respects 
enjoying  life. 

Suitable  training  is  all  important.  For  such 
training,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
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that,  just  because  of  his  lack,  special  emphasis 
must  be  laid  on  encouraging  self-dependence. 
The  blind  baby  although  his  sight  is  de- 
fective, is  not  otherwise  an  abnormal  child. 
He  must  be  treated  as  far  as  possible  as  if 
he  were  able  to  see,  and  he  must  not  be  in- 
dulged more  than  other  children, 
i  He  has  lost  the  sense  of  sight  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
very  specially  his  other  senses.  Experiences 
in  hearing  and  touch  must  be  allowed, 
offered  and  given,  and  he  must  be  encouraged 
to  interest  himself  specially  in  these  ex- 
periences. Thus  he  must  be  allowed  to 
move  about  everywhere  as  freely  as  possible 
and,  while  safeguards  must  be  established, 
it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  he  does  things 
for  himself  that  he  wants.  He  should  handle 
all  sorts  of  objects,  safe  and  unsafe,  and  learn 
from  practical  experience  under  supervision 
how  to  discriminate  and  when  necessary 
safeguard. 

By  means  of  suitable  toys  he  can  be 
taught  a  great  deal.  The  threading  of  small 
beads,  picture  completion  and  various  form- 
boards  offer  facilities  for  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  fingers,  and  thereby 
easing  the  later  task  of  learning  the  Braille 
language.  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  his  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  to  encourage 
him  to  be  careful,  well  dressed  and  good 
mannered,  and  to  taking  part  with  others  in 
conversation,  meals  and  general  social  in- 
tercourse. 

It  must  be  seen  to  that  his  diet  and 
digestion  are  satisfactory,  that  he  has 
plenty  of  open-air  exercise,  and  that  he  is 
not  left  solitary  but  has  suitable  occupation. 
He  must,  in  short,  have  an  interest  in  out- 
side life,  because  he  is  specially  prone  to 
develop  bad  habits,  and  the  proper  treatment 
of  bad  habits  is  to  prevent  them.  Common 
ones  are  rubbing  the  eyes  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  shaking  the  head  and  nodding, 
masturbation,  and  eating  dirt.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  cure  such  habits  when  well 
established,  but,  at  the  commencement, 
care  in  distracting  attention  and  the  direction 
of  interest  elsewhere  readily  stops  serious 
development. 

The  care  of  the  blind  baby  in  the  important 
developmental  years  from  two  to  five  is  one 
aspect  of  the  general  appeal  for  the  better 
care  of  all  "  toddlers  "  which  the  National 


Baby  Week  Council  is  making  this  year  on 
the  occasion  of  the  20th  National  Baby 
Week,  to  be  celebrated  from  July  1st  to  7th. 
In  our  concern  for  the  infant  and  the  school 
child  we  have  been  inclined  to  neglect  the 
toddlers,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  gap 
in  our  services  was  closed. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  Guide-Dog  Book. 

"  Dark  Conquest,"  by  William  Heyliger 
(D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  price  7s.  6d. 
net),  treats  of  the  Guide-Dog  Movement 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  Fore- 
word is  written  by  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis, 
President  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  who  says  that 
the  author,  in  collecting  material  for  his 
book,  found  many  examples  of  rehabilitation 
equal  to  that  which  took  place  in  his  hero, 
Jerry  Tane.  He  has,  she  says,  told  his 
story  "  with  vivid  accuracy  wherever 
fundamental  factors  are  involved." 

The  tale  is  of  a  young  man,  with  a  devoted 
sister  who,  realising  that  her  brother  is 
fast  slipping  into  lethargy  and  despair  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  which  has  blinded 
him,  manages  to  secure  for  him  a  German 
sheep-dog,  Lady  Nan,  and  in  doing  so 
starts  him  on  a  new  life  of  independence 
and  happiness.  The  story  of  how  Jerry, 
Mollie,  his  young  brother  Michael,  and 
Agnes,  a  devoted  friend,  battle  with  poverty, 
and  finally  win  through,  is  vividly  told, 
and  the  tale,  with  its  love-interest,  will 
attract  readers  who  might  find  the  story 
of  a  guide-dog  alone  rather  lacking  in 
human  interest. 
Games  for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
issued,  this  month,  the  Eleventh  of  its 
Bulletins,  on  the  subject  of  "Games  for  the 
Blind."  It  is  a  comprehensive  compilation 
and  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
Handbook  of  Equipment. 

We  have  just  received  a  Handbook  of 
Equipment  used  in  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes,  issued 
by  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind.  This  publication  will  be 
also  reviewed  next  month. 
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BLIND  WORKERS  IN  CONFERENCE 


UNDER  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Blind  Workers,  the  Eighth 
Biennial  Conference  was 
held  in  Manchester  from 
30th  May  to  1st  June 
inclusive.  The  Conference 
was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  Alderman  T.  S.  Williams,  who 
in  a  few  appropriate  phrases  extended  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  on  the 
occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  city,  and 
incidentally  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  Manchester, 
stating  that  in  his  judgment  the  blind  of  the 
city  were  adequately  cared  for,  and  that  the 
ever-increasing  expenditure  indicated  the 
deep  concern  that  the  citizens  had  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Lord  Mayor 
briefly  referred  to  some  controversial  matters 
which  are  at  present  engaging  the  attention 
of  those  concerned  with  blind  welfare  work 
in  the  city,  and  remarked  that  he  was  glad 
to  meet  an  organisation  that  was  non- 
political  in  character,  and  able  therefore 
to  take  a  broad  comprehensive  view  of  all 
the  happenings  that  were  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  blind. 

Sir  John  Mathewson  Watson  also  welcomed 
the  delegates  and  referred  briefly  to  his 
association  with  blind  welfare  work  in 
Manchester,  which  extended  now  over  a 
period  of  21  years.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sir  John  were  thanked  for  their  presence  at 
the  Conference  and  the  delegates  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  items  on  the  agenda. 

This  Agenda  was  a  very  comprehensive 
document,  and  taxed  the  energies  of  the 
delegates  severely  over  a  period  of  three 
days.  The  first  resolution  dealt  with  hours 
of  labour  and  methods  of  remuneration,  and 
was  moved  by  the  Hon.  General  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  The  discussion  that 
followed  was  not  quite  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  It  may  be  that  this  was  due  to 
the  conviction  that  the  question  of  minimum 
wages  was  not  one  of  immediate  practical 
politics.  So  much  data  had  been  collected 
in  opposition  to  the  minimum  wage  theory 
that  mere  sentimental  considerations  found 
no     place     in     the     deliberations     of     the 


Conference.  The  hive-Day  proposal  was 
approved,  as  was  also  the  following 
resolution  : — 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
piecework  can  no  longer  be  defended  as  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  remuneration  because 
of  the  violent  fluctuations  to  which  such  a 
system  gives  rise  in  determining  the  weekly 
incomes  of  blind  workers.  We  are  also 
convinced  that  the  so-called  minimum  wage 
principle  is  equally  unsatisfactory  because 
it  directly  contributes  to  a  low  standard  of 
production.  We  urge  as  a  more  reasonable 
and  equitable  alternative  and  as  a  more 
satisfactory  means  of  computing  labour 
values,  that  a  graded  system  of  wage  pay- 
ments and  subsidies  can  be  made  to  yield 
better  working  conditions  without  unduly 
increasing  the  liabilities  either  of  local 
authorities  or  of  voluntary  agencies.  In  no 
circumstances,  we  affirm,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  expend  larger  per  capita  sums 
on  the  subsidising  of  wages  than  are  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  unemployable  blind 
persons.  Where  Institutions  are  nothing 
more  than  Occupational  Centres,  the 
remuneration  to  be  paid  should  be  equal  in 
amount  to  the  current  grants  obtaining  in 
the  area  for  unemployable  blind  persons, 
plus  a  percentage  increase  based  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  executed. 

"  This  Conference  expresses  the  view  that 
unless  proper  care  is  exercised,  the  earning 
capacity  of  blind  employees  is  liable  to  be 
seriously  jeopardised  by  the  various  forms  of 
subsidies  now  in  operation.  We  urge  the 
authorities  concerned  to  see  to  it  that  wage- 
earning  capacity  maintains  its  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  We  hold  that 
productivity  and  efficiency  tests  of  reasonably 
high  standards  should  be  instituted,  and  that 
the  responsible  authorities  should  insist  upon 
such  tests  being  enforced  in  all  trading 
establishments." 

The  Conference  further  agreed  to  make 
representation  to  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  as  follows  : — 

We  further  urge  that  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
should,  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
affiliated    organisations,     be    authorised    to 
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institute  a  system  of  inspection  in  order 
to  prevent  goods  of  an  inferior  quality 
being  placed  on  the  market,  thus  directly 
injuring  the  reputation  both  of  the  employ- 
ment agencies  and  the  blind  workers 
concerned." 

The  delegates  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
a  resolution  on  voluntary  sterilisation,  the 
texc  of  which  is  here  quoted  in  extenso  : — 
"  This  Conference  is  deeply  disappointed 
to  note  that  although  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Sterilisation 
was  presented  to  Parliament  as  long  ago 
as  December,  1933,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  numerous  organisations  which  are 
concerned  for  the  physical,  moral  and  social 
-welfare  of  the  nation,  have  frequently  urged 
upon  the  Government  the  need  for  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  contained  in 
that  Report,  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to 
secure  this  much-needed  reform.  We  hereby 
instruct  the  Management  Committee  to 
make  representations  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  with  the  object  of  calling  attention 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  asking 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  introduce 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Brock 
Report." 

After  a  brief  discussion  this  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference 
opened  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Ridding,  Employment  Officer  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Ridding  outlined  the  nature  of  the  enquiries 
he  had  been  conducting,  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  had  to  contend,  and  the 
means  adoptedforthe  purpose  of  successfully 
overcoming  many  of  these  difficulties.  He 
briefly  mentioned  a  number  of  industries 
where  it  seemed  reasonably  possible  to 
introduce  the  labour  of  the  blind,  and 
urged  the  need  for  still  more  exhaustive 
investigation  and  enquiry  into  various 
processes  which  he  thought  would  result  in 
considerably  increasing  facilities  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  moved 
on  behalf  of  the  Manchester  Branch,  and 
carried  after  some  discussion  : — 

"  This  Conference  expresses  its  approval 
of  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  certain 
Institutions  for   the   Blind   to   explore   the 


possibilities  of  establishing  non-seeing 
persons  in  useful  and  remunerative 
occupations  not  hitherto  generally  open  to 
them.  We  are  of  opinion  that  organisations 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  should 
welcome  this  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
an  urgent  problem  in  a  constructive  manner, 
and  that  they  sliould  be  prepared  to  give 
practical  support  and  co-operation  in 
promoting  such  new  undertakings  as  will 
provide  blind  men  and  women  with  increased 
opportunities  far  engaging  in  congenial  and 
profitable  employment,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  secure  that  measure  of  economic  in- 
dependence which  is  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  community. 
We  hereby  instruct  the  Management 
Committee  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
notice  of  the  National  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  direct  the  attention  of  their  constituents 
to  this  subject." 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  resolution  of  the  Home  Teaching  Service, 
moved  by  Miss  Gurnell  on  behalf  of  the 
Liverpool  Branch  : — 

"  This   Conference  deplores  the  graving 
tendency  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to 
exclude  certificated  and  efficient  blind  and 
partially    blind    persons   from    the    Home 
Teaching     Service     whilst     continuing     to 
appoint  unqualified  and  inexperienced  seeing 
people.     We   hereby   instruct  the   Manage- 
ment   Committee    to     make    the    strongest 
possible  representations  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Local  Authorities  with  a  view  to 
securing  from   that  body  a  definite  under- 
taking   that    local    authorities    should    be 
advised       to       give       more       sympathetic 
consideration    to   the   applications   received 
from  properly   qualified   blind   persons   in 
order   that   an    increased    number    of  them 
should    be    employed    in    the    visiting    and 
teaching  of  the  blind  in  their  own  homes." 
Miss   Gurnell,    in    a    brilliant    analysis    of 
the  present  situation,  dealt  with  the  subject 
with    a    thoroughness    which    displayed    an 
intimate  knowledge  both  of  the  service  and 
of  the  tendencies  that  are  being  observed 
by  all  thoughtful  and  well-informed  people. 
A  feature  of  the  discussion  was  a  brief  and 
incisive  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate, 
of  Bradford,  an  eloquent  appeal  to  all  those 
who     are     charged     with     administrative 
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responsibility  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  service  to  which  they  have  been 
called.  The  discussion,  perhaps,  reached 
the  highest  level  of  debating  power 
manifested  throughout  the  Conference. 

May    31st    was    devoted    wholly    to    the 

discussion   of   domestic  business  connected 

with  the  organisation,  and  the  Press  was  not 

admitted    to    these    private    deliberations. 

On    the    evening    of    May    31st,    however, 

Mr.    E.    C.    Brickhill,   a   water   engineer,    of 

Sydney,  Australia,  who  is  at  present  in  this 

country    on    business,    gave    an    interesting 

talk  on  the  blind  of  Australia.     He  told  of 

the    advances  that  are  being  made  in  the 

various   States,   and  particularly   dwelt   on 

the  achievements  that  had  been  realised  in 

the   State   of   Queensland,   where   complete 

Government  control  had  placed  the  welfare 

of    the    blind    under    a    sympathetic    and 

enlightened   administration.     Mr.    Brickhill, 

however,     agreed     that     the     situation     in 

Australia  was  not  comparable  to  the  advances 

that  had  been  made  in  this  country,  neither 

in     education,     employment,     nor     general 

welfare  work.     Many  questions  were  asked  of 

the  speaker,  and  a  short  discussion  brought 

out     the    distinctive    points    of     difference 

between    the    state    of    affairs   in   Australia 

when  contrasted  with   the   more   complete 

and   more   scientific   application   of   welfare 

work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 

The  Session  on  Monday,  1st  June,  opened 

with      a      discussion      on      the      following 

resolution  : —  # 

"  This  Conference  notes  with  satisfaction 

the    attitude    of  local    authorities    and    the 

disposition  of  certain  voluntary  agencies  to 

provide  an  ever -increasing  amount  of  money 

for  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of 

the  blind.     We  rejoice  to  know  that  a  ■much 

larger    number    of   non-seeing   people    are 

gaining   access   to   the  professions   thereby, 

but  we  profoundly  regret  to  note  the  reluctance 

'with  which  institutions,  societies  and  agencies 

for  the  blind  admit  educated  blind  men  and 

women  to  administrative  posts.     This  policy 

is   characteristic   of  most   of  the  voluntary 

agencies     as     well     as     of    the     rate-aided 

institutions,  and  is  particularly  noticeable 

in  respect  of  those  blind  persons  who  have 

been  trained  for  the  legal  profession.     With 

one  or  two  exceptions  the  legal  transactions 

of  these  organisations  are  rarely  entrusted 


to  the  blind,  although  the  resources  of  these 
societies  have  been  used  for  their  education. 
We  profoundly  deplore  this  situation  and 
call  upon  the  Joint  Committee  of  Local 
Authorities  to  urge  that  practical  results 
should  be  secured  from  the  expenditure  that 
is  now  being  made  upon  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  blind y 

A  number  of  delegates  participating  in 
the  debate  detailed  their  own  experience, 
from  which  it  was  clear  that  opportunities 
for  obtaining  professional  appointments  were 
still  lamentably  few,  and  the  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  those  agencies  undertaking 
to  assist  blind  professional  men  and  women 
requires  to  be  speeded  up  and  made  still 
more  efficient. 

Another  resolution  discussed  dealt  with 
facilities  for  increasing  employment,  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  This  Conference  is  greatly  concerned 
to  note  the  reluctance  both  of  local  authorities 
and  voluntary  agencies  to  afford 
opportunities  for  employment  to  blind 
Persons  who  have  been  trained  as 
telephonists,  stenographers,  etc.  We  hold 
that  sijice  these  bodies  are  prepared  to 
expend  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
providing  the  necessary  training  in  such 
occupations,  they  should  themselves  be  willing 
to  demonstrate  their  belief  in  the  ability 
of  the  blind  to  perform  adequately  the  duties 
for  which  they  have  been  equipped  by 
undertaking  to  employ  such  persons  within 
their  own  organisations  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  We  hereby 
direct  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  Joint  Committee  of  Local  Authorities 
and  to  the  National  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind." 

It  was  inevitable  that  much  of  the  ground 
traversed  by  previous  resolutions  should  be 
again  covered,  but  it  was  felt  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  discussions  that  the 
claims  of  professional  men  and  women  could 
not  be  too  frequently  insisted  upon,  and  that 
such  repetition  could  not  possibly  be 
inimical  to  their  interests. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  resolutions 
concluded  the  business  of  the  Conference 
and  after  the  customary  votes  of  thanks 
the  proceedings  terminated.  The  next 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Tiverpool,  1938. 

D.  C. 
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BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION. 

By  a  COMPETITOR. 


NOT  a  few  blind  people  in  addition 
to  myself  must  have  arisen  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  May  16th, 
for  I  found  a  truly  representative 
gathering  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Westminster.  Fifty-three  people  had 
come  to  take  part  in  the  Annual  E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  and  to  meet 
old  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  preliminary  tests,  which 
were  held  in  the  morning  before  eight  judges, 
Miss  Gulick  announced  the  names  of  the 
successful  winners  and  some  valuable  criti- 
cisms of  the  readings  were  given  by  Miss 
Helena  Moore.  The  passages  were  excellent 
specimens  of  English  prose  and  verse  and 
inspired  the  competitors  to  give  of  their  best. 

The  afternoon  session  held  in  the  Hoare 
Memorial  Hall,  Church  House,  was  very 
well  attended.  Mr.  Stone  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  few  remarks  explaining  the 
morning  sessions.  Then  to  us,  the  selected 
competitors,  came  the  big  event  of  the  day 
— the  reading  of  the  carefully  chosen  un- 
rehearsed passages  before  the  three  judges, 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  and  Miss  Mabel  Gulick. 

Class  B  were  the  first  to  read  ;  the  passages 
chosen  were  from  Chasing  Fireflies  (Rose 
Macaulay),  and  An  Autumn  Evening  (Frances 
Cornford) . 

Class  A,  in  competition  for  the  Blanes- 
burgh  Cup,  then  read  from  Gallipoli,  by 
John  Masefield,  and  The  Miracle,  by  John 
Drinkwater. 

Three  Sonnets  by  Shakespeare,  Donne 
and  Blunt  were  chosen  for  the  competitors 
in  the  "  Open  "  Event.  The  reading  here 
was  particularly  good,  and  one  did  not  envy 
the  three  judges  their  task. 

Next  came  the  children  whose  reading 
showed  a  far  higher  standard  than  in 
previous  years.  Kenneth  Wycherley,  who 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  Junior  Class  (13-16) 
for  his  reading  of  a  selection  from  David 
Copper  field,  obviously  enjoyed  the  humour, 
and  was  responsible  for  many  chuckles  from 
the  audience.  The  two  boys  (9-12)  who  read 
from  Renier's  A  Tale  of  Two  Robins,  were 
nearly  as  good.     The  youngest  competitor, 


Douglas  Burchell,  who  was  only  eight, 
read  about  "  The  Mermaid's  Lagoon  "  in 
Peter  Pan  in  the  most  charming  way. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  in  announcing 
the  winners,  said  how  glad  he  was  to  be 
present  at  yet  another  Reading  Competition, 
and  spoke  words  of  encouragement  which 
few  of  us  will  forget. 

The  real  honours  of  the  day  went  again  to 
the  ladies  :  Miss  Jameson  won  the  "  Open  " 
Competition,  and  Miss  Hay  man  carried  off 
the  much-coveted  Blanesburgh  Cup  in  Class  A. 

The  Chairman,  Lord  Blanesburgh,  who 
presented  the  prizes,  welcomed  those  present 
and  spoke  of  the  Library's  debt  to  the 
voluntary  workers,  many  of  whom  were 
present.  He  announced  that  as  an  additional 
prize  this  year,  the  watch,  presented  to  the 
late  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon  by  the  blinded 
French  soldiers,  was  to  be  awarded.  This 
had  been  given  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  de  Coet- 
logen.  The  lucky  recipient  was  the  Rev.  W. 
Carter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize-winners : 

Class  A  (Blanesburgh  Cup). 

1st     .  .     Miss  M.  Hayman. 

2nd    .  .      Miss  J.  Boag. 

3rd    .  .      The  Rev.  A.  G.  Ringwood. 
Class  B. 

1st     .  .      Mr.  R.  Bridger  (Royal  Normal  College). 

2nd    ..      Mr.  A.  Walker  (Royal  Normal  College). 

3rd    .  .      Miss  N.  Rinder. 
"  Open  "  Competition. 

1st  (winner  of  cup)  .  .    Miss  M.  Jameson. 

2nd  (and  winner  of  watch)  The  Rev.  W.  Carter. 

3rd  Miss  Hazel  Winter. 

4th  .  .  . .  . .   The  Rev.  A.  G.  Ringwood. 

Senior  Juniors  (13-16). 
Boys. 

1st     .  .      Kenneth  Wycherley  (East  London  School). 

2nd    .  .      William  Tree  (East  London  School). 
Girls. 

1st     .  .      Elizabeth  Turley  (Royal  Normal  College). 

2nd  ..  Barbara  Bussey  (Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School). 
Mid-Juniors  (9-12). 

1st     .  .      William  Cox  (East  London  School). 

2nd    ..      Ernest  Joyce  (Linden  Lodge  L.C.C.  School). 

3rd    .  .      (Tied)     Mabel    Ford    and    John    Reorden 
(Elm    Court   and    Linden    Lodge    L.C.C. 
Schools). 
Juniors  (Under  Nine). 

1st     . .     Douglas  Burchell  (Royal  Normal  College). 

2nd    .  .      Doris  Goymer  (East  London  School). 

A  vote  of  thanks  (carried  with  acclama- 
tion) was  accorded  the  judges  and  Miss 
Prince  with  her  staff. 

A  sumptuous  tea,  served  at  the  Library, 
rounded  off  a  successful  day. 
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BLIND  PERSONS  ACT  PASSED  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE  main  provisions  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1936,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Legis- 
lature on  March  27th  and  received  the 
assent  of  the  Governor-General  on  April  3rd, 
are  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  blind 
persons  (involving  the  registration  of  blind 
persons),  the  payment  of  grants-in-aid  for  the 
promotion  of  blind  welfare,  the  registration 
of  societies  for  the  blind,  and  co-operation 
between  the  Government  and  the  South 
African  National  Council  for  the  Blind  and 
its  affiliated  societies. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Bill  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  measures  ever  brought 
before  Parliament,  not  a  single  dissentient 
voice  being  raised  against  the  principle 
embodied  in  it.  The  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind  can  claim  to  have  set 
on  foot  the  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  for  it  was  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  that  an  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  on  Blind  Welfare  was  appointed, 
and  they  who  supplied  the  necessary  data  for 
the  enquiry.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  will, 
of  course,  not  come  into  force  for  some  time, 
as  the  necessary  regulations  have  still  to  be 
drafted  and  other  matters  of  detail  to  be 
attended  to. 

The  principal  points  of  the  Act  are  ex- 
plained below. 

Pensions  and  Registration. 

A  register  of  white  and  coloured  blind 
persons  is  to  be  kept  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  and  persons  making  application 
for  registration  to  be  examined  by  a  medical 
practitioner  selected  from  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  Social  Wel- 
fare. Such  persons  as  are  found  to  be  blind 
according  to  the  criteria  prescribed  by  regu- 
lation, and  whom  the  Commissioner  may 
require  to  be  re-examined  at  any  time,  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  on  attaining 
the  age  of  19  provided  they  have  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  of  residence  in  the  Union. 
Pensions  will  not  be  granted  to  those  who 
attend  or  are  eligible  for  admission  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  of  instruction, 
unless  they  are  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
their  physical  or  mental  condition,  nor  will 


they  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  period  during 
which  persons  are  detained  and  maintained 
at  the  public  expense  in  a  leper  institution, 
mental  hospital,  prison  or  other  State  in- 
stitution, or  during  which  the  Commissioner 
is  satisfied  that  they  have  been  soliciting 
alms.  If  a  pensioner  ceases  to  be  domiciled 
or  resident  in  the  Union  the  payment  of  a 
pension  to  him  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  be  continued  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  will  be  decided 
by  the  Commissioner  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  may  not  exceed  £36  p. a. 
in  the  case  of  a  white  person,  and  £24  p. a.  in 
the  case  of  a  coloured  person,  and  each  per- 
son's income  or  means  together  with  the 
pension  may  not  exceed  £64  p. a.  in  the  case 
of  a  white  person,  and  £48  p. a.  in  the  case 
of  a  coloured  person.  In  assessing  each 
person's  income  or  means  not  more  than 
one-half  of  his  earnings  will  be  taken  into 
account.  In  determining  eligibility  for  a 
pension  or  the  amount  of  a  pension,  the 
ability  of  a  husband,  wife  or  children  to  sup- 
port or  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
the  person  in  question  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  also  the  ability  of  the  person  him- 
self to  contribute  towards  his  support  by  his 
own  exertions.  Anyone  receiving  a  pension 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  will  be  debarred 
from  receiving  one  under  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions Act. 

South    African    National    Council    for    the 
Blind. 

The  Act  provides  for  consultation  with 
the  Council  by  Tie  Minister  or  Commissioner 
whenever  expedient,  and  that  the  Council 
shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
persons  who  are  totally  or  partially  blind  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Grants-in-Aid. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  and  Social  Wel- 
fare may,  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose,  make  to  or  through 
the  National  Council  grants-in-aid  towards 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  hostels, 
homes,  workshops  or  other  places  for  the 
reception  or  training  of  persons  who  are 
totally  or  partially  blind,  and  towards  the 
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augmentation  of  earnings  of  registered  blind 
persons  working  in  any  place  approved  by 
the  Council. 
Registration  of  Societies. 

An  officer  designated  by  and  subject  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 


and  Social  Welfare  is  to  keep  a  register  of 
every  association  having  as  its  object  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  totally  or  par- 
tially blind  persons,  and  the  Minister  may, 
whenever  he  thinks  fit,  order  the  registration 
of  any  association  to  be  cancelled. 


DEPENDENCE   ON  RELATIONS 

By  INQUIRER. 


THERE  is  still  one  question 
which  I  would  like  to 
examine,  as  it  bears  on 
the  problems  raised  in  the 
article  entitled  "  Twenty- 
Five  Shillings  a  Week  for 
Life,"  included  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  and 
subsequent  correspondence  under  the  above 
title.  In  posing  this  question,  and  my  own 
answer,  I  hope  again  that  others  of  your 
readers  will  be  moved  to  state  their  solutions 
of  the  riddle. 

Why  is  it  that  some  of  the  nicest  people 
in  this  world  "  would  rather  die,"  as  they 
say,  than  take  charity  from  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  accept,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
regular  help  from  a  voluntary  society  or 
from  the  State  ? 

The  writer  is  well  aware  by  personal 
experience  of  this  point  of  view.  It  was 
only  a  little  while  ago  that  a  sturdy  old 
blind  woman  confessed  :  "I  would  rather 
cut  off  my  right  hand  than  ask  my  sons  for 
anything."  Yet  she  was  the  proud  and 
loving  mother  of  sons  who  had  done  well 
in  life  (one  being  a  Police  Inspector  and 
another  a  Petty  Officer  in  the  Merchant 
Service),  and  was  quite  prepared  to  receive 
from  strangers — in  the  shape  of  the  local 
blind  society — whatever  they  were  prepared 
to  allow. 

To  the  writer's  way  of  thinking  there  is 
more  real  justification  and  charity  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  in  the  dependence 
of  a  mother  on  her  married  son  than  in  the 
dependence  on  state  aid,  or  even  on  outside 
voluntary  aid,  because  between  mother 
and  son  there  are  all  sorts  of  intimate 
and  wonderful  personal  ties  and  memories, 
and  from  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart  she 


should  recognise  that  her  son  is  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  repaying  a  little  of  all  he 
owed  her  in  the  past.  The  critic  may 
argue  :  "  There  is  something  in  what  you 
say  about  the  good  mother  and  the  good 
son,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  good  mother  and  undutiful  son  ?  " 
That,  naturally,  is  a  case  where  the  blind 
society  must  come  to  the  rescue,  but  we  are 
here  discussing  a  matter  of  psychology, 
that  is  the  attitude  of  the  blind  person 
toward  different  forms  of  assistance,  and 
this  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  the  virtue 
or  otherwise  of  the  son. 

Romain  Rolland  has  described  in  "  Colas 
Breugnon,"  a  brave  old  country -bred  crafts- 
man, who  makes  some  illuminating  remarks 
on  dependence  on  his  own  kith  and  kin. 
Some  of  these  are  now  quoted  as  they  seem  to 
express  forcibly — and,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
plausibly — what  may  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  old  mother  already  referred  to 
and  in  the  mind  of  others  of  the  same 
persuasion. 

(1)  "  Good  children  are  good  ;  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  They  are  still  better 
when  we  do  not  have  to  ask  them  for  help. 
I  could  go  on  saying  this  for  ever  if  I  liked, 
but  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I  have  my 
pride.  I  do  not  like  to  take  back  the  cake 
from  those  to  whom  I  have  given  it." 

(2)  "  Ah,  the  misery  of  being  old  and 
depending  on  the  charity  of  one's  own 
people  !  It  is  still  worse  than  on  the  charity 
of  our  fellow- citizens,  for  our  relations  are 
compelled  to  the  act,  and  we  never  know  if 
they  are  doing  it  willingly  and  gladly,  and 
we  would  rather  sink  through  the  ground 
than  be  a  burden  on  them." 

(3)  "  And   then   it   is  an   awful   thing  to 
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say,  but  the  man  who  is  most  beloved 
ought  to  put  the  love  of  his  kith  and  kin 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  test.  That  is 
tempting  God.  We  must  not  ask  too  much 
of  mankind." 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  this  attitude 
of  mind  ?  Is  it  not  profound  cynicism  and 
distrust  of  the  real  worth  of  personal  love 
and  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  ?  Is  not  that 
sentiment  false  which  makes  it  less  wounding 
to  the  pride  of  the  Colas  Breugnons  of 
this  world  to  accept  from  strangers  (or  the 
impersonal  State),  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
refusing  with  such  bitterness  and  vehemence 
to  ask  for  help  or  to  accept  it  from  their 
own  blood  relations  and  lifelong  companions 
and  friends  ?  There  seems  underlying  this 
attitude  to  be  something  of  that  perversion 
which  makes  some  otherwise  decent-minded 
persons  condone  defrauding  a  railway 
company  by  travelling  without  a  ticket  or 
deceiving  the  Income  Tax-  authorities — 
who  would,  nevertheless,  in  their  own 
individual  dealings  be  horrified  of  cheating 
a  neighbour  or  shopkeeper  out  of  even  a 
farthing.  Do  both  Colas  and  the  other 
people  hope,  the  one  that  his  unfortunate 
plight  and  especially  his  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment and  shame  at  being  dependent,  and 
the  others  that  their  meanness  and  deceit 
will  be  wiped  away  and  deprived,  as  it  were, 
of  their  sting,  if  they  are  depersonified,  and 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  daily  life  and 
daily  human  contacts,  as  they  believe  them 
to  be  when  the  State,  a  voluntary  society, 
or  a  big  company,  etc.,  are  involved  ? 

But  does  not  higher  morality  compel  us 
to  face  up  to  our  misfortunes  and  their 
consequences  and  to  realise  also  that  cheating 
a  railway  company  is  every  bit  as  venal  as 
deceiving  our  best  friends,  and  are  we  not 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  we  believe  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  ethics  of  the  State 
can  be  better  than  those  of  private  citizens, 
and  that  the  State  can  care  for  all  afflicted 
people  when  their  own  families  fail  to  do 
so  ?  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  decadence  that  we 
act  as  if  we  really  held  such  a  belief,  and 
are  we  not  in  fact  so  acting  if  we  guarantee 
to  raise  the  incomes  of  blind  people — in- 
discriminately, that  is,  without  pledges  in 
return  from  the  blind  people  or  their 
relations — up  to  even  as  much  as  25s. 
per  week  ? 


(DRRHONMNCE 


To  the  Editor. 

The    First    Holiday    Home    for    Deaf-Blind 
Persons. 

Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will 
publish  in  The  New  Beacon  the  following 
open  letter  to  all  deaf-blind  persons  : — 

"  My  dear  Friends, — I  am  writing  to 
you  to  tell  you  that  you  have  at  last 
achieved  one  of  your  greatest  ambitions — 
the  establishment  of  your  very  own  Holiday 
Home  at  Hoylake,  Cheshire.  With  the  kind 
help  of  friends,  and  the  generous  support 
of  the  N.I.B.  and  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  your  holiday  home  will  be  ready 
for  you  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  house 
is  bought,  the  furniture  and  equipment  is 
being  bought  and  the  necessary  alterations 
for  making  the  house  suitable  for  its  purpose 
are  in  hand. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  house,  of  which  you 
can  be  proud.  It  is  on  the  sea-front  and 
will  accommodate,  as  a  maximum,  ten 
guests  and  four  guides.  There  are  miles  of 
promenade  and  open  seashore,  nice  gardens, 
good  shops,  good  shore  and  country  walks, 
and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  good  friends  who 
will  understand  you  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  your  holiday  a  happy  one. 
It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  you  to  be  able  to 
meet  personally  those  comrades  with  whom 
you  may  have  corresponded  for  years. 

"  It  is  not  an  Institution,  but  a  real 
Holiday  Home.  You  must  make  this  pioneer 
effort  on  your  behalf  a  success,  then  similar 
homes  will  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  first,  this  one  must  be  a  success. 
We  cannot  do  this  without  your  full  support. 
We  must  have  a  continuous  stream  of 
visitors  all  the  year  round.  The  charges 
have  been  fixed  at  the  low  figure  of  25s.  per 
week  for  guests  and  30s.  per  week  for  guides. 
To  maintain  the  Home  on  these  low  rates 
we  must  have  your  help.  You  must  come 
to  the  new  Home  and  endeavour  to  keep 
it  full. 

"  Please  book  your  rooms  as  soon  as  you 
can,  either  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Lee,  Secretary- 
General,   N.D.B.H.L.,   55,   Sandford   Road, 
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Moseley,  Birmingham,  13,  or  to  the  under- 
signed. Best  wishes  to  you  all  and  happy 
holidays. 

"  The  new  Home  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  the  N.D.B.H.  League,  but  all  deaf- 
blind  will  be  welcome." 

Yours,  etc., 

G.  Holme, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
Hoy  lake  DeaL-Blind  Holiday  Home. 
67,  Forest  Road, 

Hoylake,  Cheshire. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Two  Blind  Boys  Wrote   a  Fox-Trot.     They 

called  it  "  In  Your  Own  Sweet  Way."  Scrawled 
on  scraps  of  paper,  it  never  had  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  Richard  Dabson,  waiter-composer  of 
the  Monico,  came  across  the  blind  lads  in  his 
travels,  and  rewrote  and  orchestrated  it  for 
them.  Now,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Daily 
Mirror,  it  is  going  to  be  broadcast. 

Edinburgh  Blind  Percussion  Bands  and  Dancers 
Praised. — At  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival 
last  month,  the  adjudicator  of  the  percussion 
bands  contests,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Shaw,  singled  out 
for  credit  the  two  bands  from  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Asylum.  Instead  of  having  a  conductor, 
they  took  the  beat  from  the  piano  and  Mr. 
Shaw  remarked  that  the  way  they  managed 
was  wonderful.  The  technique  of  their  in- 
strumentalists was  excellent. 

Dancers  from  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Asylum, 
although  unplaced  in  the  dancing  competition, 
were  also  congratulated  by  the  adjudicator, 
Miss  C.  F.  E.  Bower,  on  their  excellent  display, 
their  movements  revealing  a  remarkable  sense 
of  rhythm. 

Buxton's  Success  at  Buxton. — Mr.  Harold 
Wilson  Buxton,  of  Sheffield,  who  is  blind,  was 
placed  second  in  the  open  pianoforte  solo  class 
in  the  Buxton  and  North  Derbyshire  Music 
Festival  at  Buxton  last  month. 

"  Miss  Midlands,"  the  Golden- Voiced  Girl.— 
Miss  Frances  Fox,  aged  23  and  blind  from  birth, 
is  now  able  to  describe  herself  as  "  Miss 
Midlands,"  having  gained  that  title  in  a  recent 
national  contest  to  discover  a  "  golden- voiced 
girl."  Miss  Fox  lives  at  Lower  Gornal,  near 
Dudley,  and  is  a  machine  knitter  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton and  Dudley  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
She  possesses  a  sweet  soprano  voice,  and  holds 
eight  certificates  for  singing  gained  at  various 


festivals.  When  she  was  13  Miss  Fox  sang  on 
the  wireless.  Her  school  recital  was  from  the 
Birmingham  Studio,  and  she  was  the  soloist. 

A  Blind  Pianist's  Recital. — Always  a  player  of 
fastidious  taste,  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  the  blind 
pianist,  proved  once  again  at  his  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  on  14th  May,  that  he  possesses 
also  the  capacity  of  identifying  himself  with  the 
music  of  his  choice. 

With  every  appearance  he  makes  he  pro- 
duces evidence  that  he  is  steadily  widening  his 
range  of  effective  performance,  and  there  was 
little  in  this  varied  programme  which  did  not 
receive  neat  and  unobtrusive  emphasis.  Both 
in  a  technical  and  in  an  interpretative  sense 
he  showed  an  unfailing  grasp  of  the  essential 
of  personal  interpretation,  an  alert  and  sensitive 
mind  working  in  admirable  accord  with  dexter- 
ous finger-work. 

While  Mr.  Marshall  specially  excels  as  a 
miniaturist,  he  can,  if  the  need  arises,  adapt  his 
polished  style  to  more  spacious  designs,  since 
his  performances  are  invariably  drawn  accur- 
ately tc  scale.  Although  his  sense  of  continuity 
seemed  momentarily  to  have  deserted  him  in 
his  rather  tentative  handling  of  a  transcription 
of  the  first  movement  from  Mendelssohn's 
Organ  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Haydn's  Fantasia  in 
C  and  Bach's  Sixth  French  Suite  brought  out 
in  convincing  fashion  his  ability  to  impart 
freshness  and  vitality  to  formal  patterns. 

Beethoven's  brief  Sonata,  Op.  54,  Cesar 
Franck's  big  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation 
(transcribed  from  the  original  organ  score), 
together  with  some  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
Debussy,  further  testified  to  the  width  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  musical  sympathies. 

British   Association  of  Blind  Esperantists. — 

This  Association  was  formed  last  year  and  has 
now  about  fifty  members,  including  a  few  seeing 
friends  who  read  and  write  Braille.  Its  aim  is 
to  link  up  the  blind  Esperantists  of  this  country, 
to  help  beginners  to  learn  and  make  use  of 
Esperanto,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
international  Esperanto  affairs.  The  annual 
subscription  is  one  shilling,  and  the  report 
for  the  first  year,  1935,  may  be  obtained  in 
Braille  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Blanche 
Richards,  5r,  Hibbert  Street,  York  Road, 
Battersea,  London,  S.W.  rr,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  inquiries  from  all  who  are 
interested. 

Similar  associations  have  been  formed  by 
blind  Esperantists  in  about  eleven  countries, 
and  they  are  kept  in  touch  with  one  another 
by  the  Universal  Association  of  Blind 
Esperantist  Organisations,  of  which  Mr,  Harald 
Thilander,  of  Stocksund,  Sweden,  js  the 
Secretary, 
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PERSONALIA 

The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S., 

Hon.  Chief  Chaplain  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  has  been 
Rector  of  Willoughby  with  Sloothby, 
since  1931,  has  accepted  the  living  of 
Skendleby,  to  be  held  in  plurality  with  that 
of  Willoughby,  and  he  will  have  the  services 
of  a  curate,  the  Rev.  R.  Symonds,  of 
London. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The   following  new   Braille   and   Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
ORGAN-  s.    d. 

13.767  Bach.        Fugue     No.     3     in     C     minor 

(Ricercata),  from  "  Musical  Offering"     o     7 

13.768  Schumann.     Fugue  No.  4  in  B  flat  on 

the  name  "  Bach  "     .  .  .  .  .  .      04 

13.769  Walker,     Ernest.       "Denmark     Hill" 

(No.  10  of  Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  .  .      04 

PIANO— 

13.770  Handel.       Aylesford     Pieces     (arr.     by 

Rehberg)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

13.771  Various  Composers.    The  Apex  Edition 

of  Graded  Albums,  Vol.  III.,  Lower 
Elementary      .  .  .  .  .  .  ..on 

PIANO    DUETS 

13.772  Rowley,  Alec.    Four  Piano  Duets  (after 

Old  Nursery  Tunes)  .  .  ..07 

DANCE— 

13.773  Haid,  B.     Saddle  your  Blues  to  a  Wild 

Mustang,  Song  Fox-Trot       .  .  ..04 

13.774  McHugh,  J.     Lovely  Lady,  Song-Waltz     o     4 

13.775  Noble,    R.      The  Touch  of   your   Lips, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  ..04 

13.776  Woods,  H.    Celebratin',  Song  Fox-Trot     o     4 
SONGS— 

J3.777     Charles-Dean,    B.      One    Kind    Word, 

E  flat  :  C— F1  04 

13,77s     Glover,    C.    W.      The    Rose   of   Tralee, 

B  flat  :  D— F1  04 

J3.779     Harty    Hamilton.      Bonfires,    E    flat  : 

E— A1 05 

13.780  Hely-Hutchinson.       Castlepatrick,     E  : 

D  natural — E1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.781  Hely-Hutchinson.     Who  Goes  Home  ? 

F  :  C— E1  flat  04 

13.782  Warlock,  Peter.     Rest,  Sweet  Nymphs, 

F  :  F— F1         04 

THEORY— 

13.783  Thurban,      T.     W.        The     "  Master  " 

Tutor  for  the  Piano-Accordion   (In- 
struction for  all  types  of  Accordion)     2     o 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
FICTION—  Per   Vol. 

13,416-13,418     There's    Death    in    the    Church-    s.    d. 
yard,     by     William     Gore.       S.E.B. 
Large      size,      Interpointed,      Paper 
Covers.     3  Vols.     F.176       ..  ..      60 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,784  Knitted  Jumper  for  Child  aged  5-6 
years.  Reprinted  from  "  Progress," 
June,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2  .  .      03 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— HYMNS— 
13,405-13,415  Methodist  Hymn  Book,  The. 
(Latest  revised  edition.  Words 
only.)  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.  n  Vols. 
JIndex  Vol.  XI.)  (The  plates  from 
which  this  work  is  printed  are  the 
property  of  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  who  very  kindly  met  the 
entire  cost  of  preparing  them.) 
G.620.  Special  price     5     o 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES— 
Bible,   The   (Revised  Version).     S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers  : — 
11,643-11,644     Judges.    2  Vols.    B.60  ..  ..36 

11,645     Ruth  and  Esther.     B.27  ..  3     3 

SCIENCE— 

J3. 650-13, 651  Everybody's  Electricity,  by 
C.  L.  Boltz.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.     2  Vols. 

G.177 9     9 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per   Vol. 

3,835-40     Anne's  House  of  Dreams,   by  L.  M. 

Montgomery.       6     Vols.       (Limited    5.    d. 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,841-9     The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester,  by  F. 

Barclay.     9  Vols.      (Limited  Edition)     5     6 
British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

At  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.      (Life  and 
Lyrics  of  Sir  E.  Dyer.)    By  R.  M.  Sargent      .  .        4 
CHESS— 

Znosky-Borovsky,  E.  Middle  Game  in  Chess  .  .       4 
CLASSICS— 

Terence  ;    Hauton  Timorumenos.     (Ed.  by  J.  H. 
Grav)         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        3 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE 

Abercrombie,     E.,     and     Others.       Aspects    of 
Shakespeare         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        5 

HISTORY— 

Galbraith,  V.  H.     Literacy  of  English  Kings  .  .        1 
Jones,  A.  H.  M.,  and  Monroe,   E.     History  of 
Abyssinia  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Sencourt,  R.     Genius  of  the  Vatican      .  .  .  .        4 

LAW— 

Wilson,   A.,  and  Warmington,   L.  C.     Gibson's 
Criminal  and  Magisterial  Law  . .  .  .        8 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  Memories  of  my  Childhood  .  .  3 
POETRY— 

Mackie,  R.  L.  (Ed.  by).     Book  of  Scottish  Verse       5 
Shelley,    P.    B.      Alastor,    Epipsychidion,    and 
Hellas 1 
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POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE— 

Siegfried,  A.      Europe's  Crisis       .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS— 

Schweitzer,    A.      Christianity  and    Religions   of 

the    World  1 

TALKING    BOOKS    LIBRARY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Talking   Books  now 
available   on   loan    from   the    Sound    Recording   Com- 
mittee, 204,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 
Talking    Books    Recorded    by    the    Sound    Recording 

Committee. 

FICTION—  Records. 

Buchan,   John.     The  Thirty-nine  Steps  .  .        4 

Buchan,  John.      John  McNab      ..  ..  ..      n 

Christie,  Agatha.    The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd       8 
Conrad,  Joseph.     Typhoon  . .  .  .  . .        4 

Gaskell,  Elizabeth.     Cranford      .  .  .  .  .  .        8 

Gielgud,    Val,    and    Holt    Marvell.      Death    at 
Broadcasting  House       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        9 

Gore,  William.     There's  Death  in  the  Church- 
yard, and  The  Inspiration  of  Mr.  Budd  .  .        8 
Hardy,  Thomas.     Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.  .        7 
Hope,   Anthony.     The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,   and 

The  Cask  of  Amontillado,  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe       7 
Orczy,   Baroness.     The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  and 

The  Emergency  Nation 
Thackeray,  W.  M.     Henry  Esmond 
Wells,    H.    G.      The    Time    Machine,   and   The 
Flowering  of  the  Strange  Orchid 
NON-FICTION 

Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston.    The  World  Crisis 

Part  I  (Abridged  Edition) 
Fleming,  Peter.     Brazilian  Adventure    .  . 
Hay,  Ian.     The  First  Hundred  Thousand 
Maurois,  Andre.     Disraeli 
Morton,  H.  V.     In  the  Steps  of  the  Master 
Munthe,  Axel.     The  Story  of  San  Michele 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.    Shakespeare,  and  Selections 

from  Shakespeare's  Plays 
Shaw,  Bernard.     St.  Joan 
THE  BIBLE— 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  .  .        3 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  .  .  .  .        3 

Books  Recorded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind  and   Circulated   by  the   Talking   Book   Library. 

FICTION—  Records. 

Bentley,  C.  E.     Trent's  Last  Case  ..  ..      12 

Bunyan,  John.     Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I        .  .      11 
Carroll,  Gladys  H.     As  the  Earth  Turns  .  .      15 

Carroll,  Lewis.     Alice  in  Wonderland     .  .  .  .        5 

Carroll,  Lewis.    Alice  through  the  Looking  Glass       5 
Christie,  Agatha.     Murder  in  the  Calais  Coach       10 
Dickens,  Charles.     Cricket  on  the  Hearth  .  .        6 

Dickens,  Charles.     Christmas  Carol        .  .  .  .        6 

Dickens,  Charles.     A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  .  .      24 

Dumas,  Alexandre.     The  Black  Tulip    .  .  .  .      11 

Goldsmith,  Oliver.     The  Vicar  of  Wakefield     ..      11 
Hilton,  James.     The  Lost  Horizon  ..  n 

Masefield,  John.     Bird  of  Dawning         .  .  .  .      n 

Tarkington,  Booth.     Presenting  Lily  Mars  15 

Wilder,  Thornton.    The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey       6 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Very  Good,  Jeeves  .  .      16 

NON-FICTION— 

Benson,  E.  F.     Queen  Victoria    .  . 
Poe,  Edgar  Allen.     Poems 


Shakespeare,  William. 
Shakespeare,  William. 
Shakespeare,  William. 
Shakespeare,  William. 
Shakespeare,  William. 
THE  EIBLE 
Psalms 
Acts  of  the  Apostles 


As  You  Like  it 
Hamlet 
Macbeth 
Twelfth  Night 
Winter's  Tale 
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FICTION—  I 

Bourne,  L.  R.     The  Voyage  of  the  Lulworth  .  . 
*Buchan,  John.    The  House  of  the  Four  Winds  .  . 

Buckrose,  J.  E.     Sheep's  Head 

Collins,  N.      Penang  Appointment 

Dawson,  A.  J.      Finn  the  Wolfhound 

Graeme,  Bruce.     Blackshirt  the  Audacious 

Graham,  Stephen.     A  Balkan  Monastery 

Hamilton,  Lord  Frederic.     More  About  P.J.     .  . 

Horton,  S.     The  Big  Three 

Lorac,  E.  C.  R.     The  Greenwell  Mystery 

Mackail,  Denis.     The  Wedding 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Pawn's  Count 

Rea,  Lorna.     Six  and  Seven 

Thirkell,  Angela.     The  Demon  in  the  House     .  . 

Walpole,  Hugh.     The  Inquisitor 

Walsh,  Maurice.     Green  Rushes 

Whipple,  Dorothy.     Young  Anne 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Acland,  Lady  Eleanor.    Goodbye  for  the  Present 

Beckett,  S.  J.     A  Wayfarer  in  Norway 
*Bergholt,  E.     Patience 

Bullen,  F.  T.     Idylls  of  the  Sea 

Carmichael,  Amy.     Ploughed  Under 
♦Chaucer,  G.     (Editor,  W.  W.  Skeat).     Prologue 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales 

*  Dictionary  Appendix  from  Chamber's  Twentieth 

Century  Dictionary.     Editor,  Rev.  T.  David- 
son 

Fletcher,    L.      Skipper,    My   Chum,    and   Other 
True  Dog  Stories 

Gooard,  Rev.  W.  P.    Jesus  Christ  Triumphant  .  . 

Harris,  R.,  K.C.     The  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel 
*Henry-Bordeaux,     Paule.       Scotland     Through 
French        Eyes        (Translator,        Mrs.        H. 
Sandwith) 

*  Hogarth,  B.     Technique  of  Novel  Writing 
Lodge,  Sir.  O.     Pioneers  of  Science 
Nichols,  Beverley.     A  Village  in  a  Valley 

*Noyes,  A.     Sherwood  or  Robin   Hood,  and  The 

Three  Kings  (A  Play)  

*Ovid.     Metamorphoses 
Marjoribanks,  E.     The  Life  of  Sir  E.  Marshall 

Hall  

Montford,   A.     Sin— Does  it  Matter?    Hockley, 
G.  W.     Vocal  Prayer 
fRich,  E.  C.     The  Gift  of  the  Spirit 
Roberts,  S.  C.     Doctor  Johnson 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  Calling 
Shaw,  Bernard.      O'Flaherty,    V.C.,    with    The 
Inca  of  Perusalem 
♦Shelley,  P.  B.     Poems  (Selections) 
♦Stark,  Freya.    The  Valleys  of  the  Assassins  and 
Other  Persian  Travels 
Steiner,   R.     Mission  of  Art,  with  Necessity  of 
New  Ways  of  Acquiring  Spiritual  Knowledge 
Thomas,  Rev.  R.  C.     Twelve  Baskets 
Thompson,  T.     Lancashire  Brew 
Underhill,  Frances.     The  Art  of  Intercession  .  . 

JUVENILE— 

Bruce,  D.  F.    The  Best  House  in  the  School    .  . 
Dane,  Clemence.     Shivering  Shocks  or  Hiding 

Place         

*Ellis,  E.  S.     Camp-fire  and  Wigwam 

FRENCH— 

♦Anthology  of  French  Verse.  Selected  by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Adler  from  the  ' '  Oxford  Book  of  French 
Verse."  Editor,  St.  John  Lucas.  XHIth 
Century  to  the  XXth  Century 

ESPERANTO— 

Asch,  S.     Sorcistino  el  Kastilio 
Bulthuis,  H.  J.     Idog  de  Orfeo 
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Hougaard,  C.     El  la  Nebulo         .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Payson,  E.  S.     Juneco  Kaj  Arao  .  .  .  .        2 

MOON— 

Blackwood's  Tales  from  the  Outposts — Jobs  of 
Work         6 

Cable,  Mildred,  and  Francesca  French.     Some- 
thing Happened  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Old  Pybus  .  .  .  .        9 

Green,  Canon  Peter.     This  Holy  Fellowship     .  .        3 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Anne's  House  of  Dreams  .  .  6 
GRADE   I— 

Bentley,  P.     Wanted  on  the  Voyage      .  .  .  .        1 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

t  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

*'  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS." 

Copies  in  Braille  obtainable  from  Sister  Laurentia, 
St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Merrion,  Co. 
Dublin. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GIFTS    FOR    PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  Summer  Term  and  whom  they 
can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form 
of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches, 
braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and  braille  books. 

VACANCIES,  31st  MAY,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .        — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
8,   Oval   Road,   London.     Hostel  for  Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine     Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 

(2  applications  tinder  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         8 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 

CIGARETTE    COMPETITION. 

The  result  of  the  above  Competition  was  published 
in  the  Times  as  follows  : — 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  257,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W.i,  beg  to  announce  that  although  no  person 
submitted  in  entirety  the  selected  name  for  their  hand- 
made cigarettes,  the  following  who  made  helpful 
suggestions  have  been  AWARDED  a  prize  of  £1  each  : 
Miss  G.  Allen,  The  Grange,  Middleton  Tyas,  Yorks; 
Mr.  G.  Bliss,  1,  Spencer  Hill,  S.W.19  ;  Miss  S.  Bishop, 
23,  Elm  Park  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.3  ;  Mr.  W.  Burden, 
Rose  Cottage.  Bromley  Green  Road,  Ruckinge,  Ashford, 
Kent  :  Mr.  L.  D.  Holland,  31,  Baalbec  Road,  High- 
bury, N.5  ;  Mr.  F.  Ralph,  643,  Yardley  Wood  Road. 
Billesley,  Birmingham  ;  Miss  D.  Russell,  Lynher 
House,  Crafthole,  S.  Cornwall;  Mr.  S.  F.  Taffs,  7, 
Sunset  Avenue,  Woodford  Green,  Essex  ;  Miss  M. 
Thomson,  Newbyth  Gardens,  Prestonkirk,  E.  Lothian  ; 
Miss  A.  M.  Young,  Hill  House,  Mork,  St.  Briavels,  Glos. 

The  suggestion  of  BM/B322,  London,  W.C.i,  was 
also  accepted,  but  this  competitor  returned  the  amount 
of  the  prize  to  the  funds  of  the  Association. 


Advertising  Rates: 


6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


CITY    OF    BRADFORD. 
ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  from  women  (sighted)  for 
the  appointment  of  Home  Teacher  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bradford.  Candidates 
should  be  experienced,  and  be  able  to  give  instruction 
in  reading  raised  types  and  in  simple  pastime  handi- 
crafts. They  should  possess  the  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Salary  up  to  ^156  per  annum  according  to  qualifica- 
tions. Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  together  with  copies  of  two  recent  testi- 
monials should  be  sent  to  me  endorsed  "  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind — Home  Teacher  "  before 
June  30th,   1936. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers' 
Superannuation  Act,  and  to  pass  a  medical  examination. 

N.  L.   FLEMING, 
Town  Hall.  Town    Cleik. 

Bradford. 


WANTED. — Can  any  reader  oblige  a  subscriber 
with  a  copy  of  The  New  Beacon  for  15th  February, 
1932  ?  Address  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 

County  Borough  of  Birkenhead. 
Department  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
HOME    TEACHER    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  from  sighted  or  partially  sighted 
females  possessing  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  The  salary  will  be  £3  per  week. 
The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  reside  in 
Birkenhead,  pass  a  medical  examination,  and  to 
contribute  5  per  cent,  of  her  salary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  and 
Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1922. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  9,  Hamilton  Square, 
Birkenhead,  and  be  returned  in  envelopes  endorsed 
"Home  Teacher"  by  not  later  than  1st  July,  1936, 
to  the  undersigned. 

E.  W.  TAME, 
Town  Hall.  Town    Clerk. 

Birkenhead. 

28th  May,  1936. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  ar.d  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE    BLIND    ECONOMY. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 

IS  it  cheaper  to  be  blind  than  sighted  ? 
At  first  thought  this  may  seem  an  idle  question.  That  is,  if  it  be  held  that  blindness 
is  inevitably  acquired  at  high  and  incalculable  price,  and  must  ever  remain  incomparably 
dear.  But  this  basis  of  thought  would  not  be  to  the  point  of  our  enquiry.  The  present 
purpose  is  to  treat  blindness  as  a  state  or  condition  with  its  own  general  economy,  and  to 
try  in  some  measure  to  contrast  this  general  economy  with  that  of  sight.  But  how  to 
set  about  the  task  ! 

If  all  those  who  are  blind  could  be  regarded  as  normal  blind  persons,  the  task  would  be 
infinitely  easier  ;  but  are  there  any  who  can  be  called  normal  blind  persons  ?  Certainly,  for 
our  purpose,  it  seems  easier  to  imagine  a  normal  sighted  person,  for  but  few  of  the  sighted 
have  suffered  blindness  at  any  time  since  birth.  Yet  whereas,  of  course,  many  of  the  blind 
have  been  afflicted  since  birth,  blindness  has  come  to  the  rest  at  any  and  every  age.  Must 
we  not  at  least  be  prepared  to  find,  then,  that  in  matters  of  economy,  as  possibly  in  all  others, 
the  reactions  to  blindness  tend  to  vary  not  only  with  the  temperament  of  the  afflicted  person, 
but  with  the  age  at  which   affliction  comes  ? 

Perhaps  the  only  safe  attempt  at  contrast,  would  be  made  between  the  general  economy 
of  those  born  and  remaining  blind,  and  that  of  those  born  and  remaining  sighted  ;  but  that 
might  deprive  us  of  some  of  the  interest  of  our  enquiry. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  well  not  to  forget  to  imagine  the  case  of  Mr.  X,  a  level-headed 
man,  and,  withal,  a  wise  spender,  who,  with  sight  unimpaired  has  a  comfortable  existence  on 
z  pounds  per  annum.  At  the  age,  say  of  40,  he  loses  his  sight,  yet  remains  level-headed  and 
a  wise  spender,  and  does  not  lose  his  annual  income  of  z  pounds.  How  will  he  manage  now  ? 
Financially  will  he  be  better  off  or  not  ? 

It  will  immediately  be  apparent  that  we  have  only  saved  ourselves  from  something  akin 
to  confusion  by  imagining  Mr.  X  to  be  consistently  level-headed.  Were  his  reactions  to  blind- 
ness to  be  violent  :  were  he,  by  way  of  supposed  compensation,  to  plunge  into  extrava- 
gance,  or   contrarily,   to  become   a   niggard,  how   could   we  maintain  that  blindness    for 
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him  was  dearer  or  cheaper  than  sight  ?  All 
we  could  legitimately  say  would  be  "  That  is 
what  blindness  has  brought  him  to  "  ! 

Now  that  we  have  thus  far  imagined  the 
case  of  Mr.  X  the  solution  of  our  initial 
difficulty,  before  we  proceed  to  the  main 
problem,  may  suggest  itself.  For,  indeed, 
although  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  there 
are  no  normal  or  average  blind  people,  it 
is  indubitable  that  there  are  many  consis- 
tently level-headed  and  wise-spending  persons 
both  among  those  born  blind  and  those  who 
become  blind  later. 

Mr.  X,  then,  really  provides  us  with  a  use- 
ful example  of  the  latter  category.  His 
reactions  to  blindness,  if  not  the  proved 
"  average,"  may  yet  be  considered  regular, 
and,  maybe,  we  shall  do  well  to  persevere 
with  him. 

Saving  on  Necessities? 

For  the  average  sighted  man  in  the  modern 
world,  the  necessities  of  life  tend  to  cost 
more,  not  so  much  because  prices  have  risen 
or  are  rising,  but  rather  because  the  number 
of  things  regarded  as  necessities  is  always 
growing  larger.  "  Ah,"  we  exclaim,  "  this 
is  where  Mr.  X  is  going  to  score."  Let  us 
see. 

Yes,  no  longer  being  able  to  see  it,  he  may 
not  want  such  a  large  house.  But  he  may 
need  a  more  convenient  one.  The  visible 
glory  of  the  flowers  being  no  more  for  him, 
he  can  dispense  with  a  garden.  But  he 
may  have  a  stronger  desire  to  walk  within 
his  own  borders  and  smell  the  flowers.  He 
won't  be  so  easily  tempted  to  change  the 
furniture  with  the  fashion.  But,  sooner  or 
later,  his  ear  may  call  for  a  better  piano, 
gramophone,  wireless.  The  reviews'  column 
and  the  bookstall  will  never  allure  him  again  ; 
there  must  be  a  saving  on  books  and  news- 
papers, unless,  of  course,  there  is  a  willing 
reader  about  his  house.  To  be  sure,  he  can 
scarcely  abandon  letter-writing  altogether. 
If  he  doesn't,  he  will  have  to  buy  a  type- 
writer. If  he  does,  he  will  have  to  use  the 
telephone  more  frequently,  or  install  one. 
He  will  certainly  send  for  a  Talking  Book. 

And  if — after  age  40  ! — he  requires  less 
to  eat,  is  his  palate  as  a  blind  man,  likely  to 
become  less  rather  than  more  cultivated  ? 
Furthermore,  should  he  fancy  fewer  shirts 
and  ties,  those  he  does  buy  may  need  to  be 
better  to  the  touch. 
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Diversion  and  Toll. 

Nowadays  a  good  case  is  made  to  show 
that  even  the  cinema,  and  even  the  highly- 
romantic  and  gangster  films  that  are  said  to 
satisfy  the  emotional  needs  of  the  sighted 
multitudes  who  lead  drab  and  machine-like 
lives,  are  necessities.  But  the  cinema  is 
really  only  one  of  an  ever-increasing  host  of 
diversions,  which,  by  advertisements  of  all 
kinds  allure  the  sighted  masses.  The  hours 
of  the  working  week  gradually  grow  fewer, 
but  the  days  of  leisure  have  not  yet  come. 
Certainly  not  the  days  of  leisure  without 
payment  ! 

Naturally  Mr.  X  will  hear  people  talking 
about  these  away-from-home  diversions,  and 
although  the  wireless  does  not  officially  ad- 
vertise, it  will  tell  him  about  some  of  them 
in  "  the  news."  Level-headed,  as  always, 
he  may  yet,  at  first,  feel  a  little  "  out  of  it." 
But  now,  he  does  not  see  the  advertisements, 
and  his  advantage  is  that  all  round  there  are 
no  longer  the  same  inducements  to  him  to 
spend  money  upon  experiments  in  new 
amusement. 

As  we  picture  him,  Mr.  X  is  sure  to  face 
the  facts,  and  will  soon  proceed  to  make  a 
judicious  selection  from  his  former  outside 
diversions — he  is,  we  fear,  unlikely  to  be  able 
usefully  to  continue  with  all  of  them. 
Surely  under  the  heading  of  diversions,  there 
is  a  chance  of  a  definite  saving  ! 

The  cinema,  too,  can  now  serve  him  a  dual 
purpose.  And  there  must  be  a  saving  in  that. 
The  extra  effort  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
blindness  in  following  a  gangster  film,  may 
enable  him  to  derive  intellectual  stimulus  as 
well  as  to  relieve  any  savage  instincts  latent 
within  him. 

Towards  Higher  Standards. 

But  if  we  dare  assume  that  Mr.  X  adds 
no  new  outside  diversions  suitable  to  his 
changed  condition,  and  contents  himself  with 
a  choice  from  his  old  loves,  can  we  be  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  permanent  money 
saving  ?  Again,  if  we  allow  for  those  initial 
and  probably  non-recurring  extras  at  home 
(Talking  Book,  typewriter,  etc.),  and  assume 
for  the  moment  that  in  the  early  days  of  his 
blindness  Mr.  X's  household  expenditure 
does  drop,  is  there  any  real  prospect  of  a 
■permanent  reduction  ?  Given  the  income 
and  fewer  avenues  in  which  to  lay  it  out,  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  X's  general  movement  will 
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in  those  avenues  be  towards  higher  stan- 
dards, with  the  result  that  costs  will  tend  to 
rise  and  outset  the  initial  saving. 

It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  Mr.  X  will  have  to 
find  room  for  expansion  of  some  sort.  In 
practice,  and  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
permitted  to  him,  he  may  conceivably  best 
be  able  to  do  this  both  in  private  life  and  out- 
side diversion,  by  aiming  (consciously  or  un- 
consciously) at  such  higher  standards.  But 
the  bill  must  be  met. 

Mr.  X  is  but  a  type  of  his  category,  yet 
broadly  speaking,  and  subject,  of  course,  to 
income  variations,  it  seems  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  his  tendency  under  blind- 
ness will  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the 
other  members  of  his  category.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  would  it  be  surprising  if  a  wide 
observation  were  to  show  a  corresponding 
tendency  in  the  category  of  level-headed 
souls  born  blind. 

On  Balance. 

We  are  often  reminded,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  well-accepted  fact,  that  a  particular  forte 
of  the  blind  is  their  ability  to  concentrate 
whenever  they  are  suitably  employed  or  in- 
terested. This  being  the  case,  and,  more- 
over, if  we  grant  that  the  number  of  avenues 
open  to  the  blind  is  necessarily  limited,  then, 
clearly,  factors  are  present  that  go  to  make 


the  artist,  the  connoisseur — shall  we  say,  the 
gourmet  ? — the  specialist  at  work  and  at 
play. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  just  possible  that 
there  are  level-headed  groups  within  the 
blind  ranks  who  lead  better-balanced  lives 
than  some  average  sighted  groups.  Quite 
an  important  matter,  perhaps,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  sound  management  of  re- 
sources. In  the  contemporary  world,  great 
store  is  placed  on  specialisation  at  work  but 
comparatively  little  on  specialisation  during 
leisure.  Yet,  beneath  the  strain  of  un- 
limited variety  in  leisure,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  there  can  be  sustained  zest,  or  true 
relaxation,  in  any  particular  diversions — the 
spice  may  become  too  potent.  At  any  rate, 
if  some  degree  of  specialisation  during  leisure 
is  valuable,  can  there  be  real  money's  worth 
in  unlimited  variety  ? 

However  that  may  be,  our  answer  to  the 
main  problem  must  be  that  it  is  unlikely  to 
prove  cheaper  to  be  blind  than  sighted.  Yet, 
if  higher  standards  are  attained,  the  blind 
man,  in  terms  of  economy,  may  be  "  better 
off." 

Boiled  down,  it  is  a  case  of  what  is  saved 
on  the  swings  will  be  spent,  not  on  the  round- 
abouts, but  on  the  specialities — -the  true 
oves. 


HOME  NEWS 


In  Memory  of  a  Blind  Verger. — At  Chadsmoor 
St.  Chad's  Church,  an  oak  font  cover  has  been 
installed  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Isaac  Armstrong, 
the  Blind  Verger,  who  died  about  three  years 
ago.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  member  of  the 
Church.  At  the  dedication,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Hodson,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  speaking  of  one 
who  was  affectionately  known  as  "  Blind 
Isaac,"  said  :  "  Although  he  was  blind  and 
could  not  see  the  beauties  of  the  world,  yet  he 
could  see  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  unseen 
through  his  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  therefore  an  example  to  them  all.  He  was 
a  man  devoted  to  his  Church,  who  did  untold 
jobs — a  lot  of  very  humble  jobs — in  connection 
with  it.     He  served  them  literally." 

Intelligent  Visitors. — Eleven  blind  men  and 
women  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  made  a  tour  of  the  Sunday  Express 
printing  works  last  month.  A  writer  in  the 
Sunday  Express  said  that  every  member  of  the 


staff  who  went  round  with  them  learned  things 
about  the  paper  that  he  never  knew  before, 
because  of  the  things  the  blind  visitors  asked 
about.  "  I  shall  advise  future  parties  I  take 
round  to  try  to  see  with  closed  eyes,"  said  the 
man  who  ostensibly  led  but  actually  followed 
them,  in  the  tour. 

Blind  Girl  Becomes  I.C.I.  Typist.— Miss  Lucy 
Martin,  a  blind  shorthand  typist  formerly 
employed  at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  has  joined  the  clerical  staff  of  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries,  Ltd. 

The  Irresponsible  Sale  of  Spectacles.— The 
danger  arising  from  what  was  described  as  the 
irresponsible  sale  of  spectacles  by  unqualified 
people  was  emphasised  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  York  last  month  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Hyman,  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  made  a  plea  that  something  practical 
should  be  done  to  stop  the  sale  of  glasses  in 
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multiple  shops.  "  Everyone  knows,"  he  said, 
"  of  individuals  who  don't  know  any  better, 
who  walk  into  these  shops,  pick  up  a  pair  of 
glasses  and  feel  they  can  read  better  with  them, 
and  walk  out  with  them  to  the  unending  danger 
of  themselves  and  everybody  concerned." 

He  considered  they  should  appeal  to  the 
multiple  stores  to  stop  the  sale  of  glasses. 
They  made  sufficient  dividends  without  selling 
something  which  they  must  know  was  a  danger 
to  the  community. 

Dr.  Howarth,  Director  of  Education,  Burnley, 
moved  a  resolution  urging  the  Executive  to 
report  on  such  action  as  they  deem  advisable 
for  the  diminution  of  the  dangerous  practice  of 
the  sale  of  spectacles  by  unqualified  persons. 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Wigan,  seconded. 

Mr.  Clydesdale,  of  Newcastle,  a  totally  blind 
member  of  the  association,  emphasised  the 
"  tremendous  and  totally  unjustified  cost  of 
spectacles." 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Flanagan,  Bradford, 
suggested  that  they  should  ask  themselves  why 
it  was  that  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  correct  a 
person's  defective  vision  had  got  to  be  provided, 
even  by  an  honest  firm,  at  a  cost  of  30s.  per 
pair. 

The  Association  ultimately  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  Executive  to  take  every  possible 
action,  national  and  local,  "  to  stop  the  irre- 
sponsible sale  of  spectacles  by  unqualified 
people." 

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Conference. 

— At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  at  Tenby,  last  month,  Dr.  F.-  W. 
Robertson  (Newport),  in  an  address  on  "  Recent 
Developments  in  the  Treatment  of  Retinal 
Detachment,"  described  a  new  method  of 
treatment  that  aimed  at  healing  up  tears  in 
retina  by  a  series  of  diathermy  punctures. 
Ten  years  ago  the  percentage  of  successes  in 
treating  detachment  resulting  in  useful  vision 
was  about  3  per  cent.  By  means  of  the  new 
treatment  the  percentage  of  successes  was  about 
75  per  cent.  The  new  method  was  the  out- 
standing advance  in  ophthalmic  surgery  of  the 
present  century  and  little  short  of  miraculous. 
The  treatment  was  in  its  infancy  and  further 
advances  would  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

In  an  address  on  "  Workshops  for  the  Blind," 
Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  dealt  particularly 
with  the  need  for  closer  co-operation  among  all 
organisations  working  for  the  blind,  especially 
among  local  authorities.  One  of  his  suggestions 
was  that  authorities  should  pool  their  resources 
with  a  view  to  the  more  wealthy  areas  assisting 
the  poorer  districts. 

Replying  to  a  contention  that  if  hours  of 
labour  in  workshops  for  the  blind  were  reduced 
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output  would  fall  and  the  employees'  earnings 
would  suffer,  Mrs.  Ethel  Rawden  (secretary) 
said  that  a  study  of  the  industrial  statistics 
showed  that  workers'  peak  output  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  working  day  and  that  it 
deteriorated  towards  the  end. 

If  the  hours  were  reduced  the  workers  would 
retain  their  capacity  to  keep  up  the  output. 
The  difficulty  was  that  machinery  was  being 
installed  which  would  displace  labour. 

Increased  Minimum  Wages  at  Cardiff. — 
Increased  minimum  wages  are  to  be  paid  to 
blind  workers  in  Cardiff,  following  a  decision 
of  Cardiff  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

Rates  at  present  paid  are  30s.  a  week  less 
deductions  to  single  men,  and  39s.  6d.  less 
deductions  to  married  men. 

The  new  scale  provides  for  46s.  a  week  plus 
insurance  stamps  to  married  men,  and  36s.  a 
week  plus  stamps  to  single  men. 

Cardiff  City  Council,  at  its  next  meeting, 
will  recommend  an  increase  of  £500  in  the  grant 
to  Cardiff  Blind  Institute,  bringing  it  up  to 
£4,635- 

Site  for  School  Journey  Centre  and  Holiday 
Home. — The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  purchased  a  plot  of  land  between  Dym- 
church  and  New  Romney  as  the  site  for  a  School 
Journey  Centre  and  Holiday  Home  for  blind 
children.  The  search  for  a  suitable  site  proved 
to  be  unexpectedly  difficult.  But  in  the  end 
two  acres  of  land  have  been  found  adjoining  the 
beach  and  running  up  to  the  sea  wall.  It  is  a 
position  ideal  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  plans 
for  accommodating  from  25  to  30  children  are 
in  hand. 

G.L.F.  Fourteenth  Annual  Sisterhood  Meeting. 
— Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  Fourteenth 
Annual  Sisterhood  Meeting  held  in  Queen's 
Hall,  Portland  Place,  on  June  nth. 

Among  those  supporting  on  the  platform 
were  Lady  Fulton  (Chairman,  Ladies'  Social 
Committee),  Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill  (Vice-Chairman, 
Greater  London  Fund,  Chairman,  Flag  Day 
Committee),  Admiral  Hon.  Sir  Stanley  Colville, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Mayoress  of 
Holborn,  the  Mayoress  of  Woolwich,  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Ilford  and  the  Mayoress  of 
Richmond. 

In  the  presence  of  many  hundred  women 
representing  Religious  Meetings  in  all  districts 
of  the  Metropolitan  area,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady 
Adelaide  Colville  presented  the  G.L.F.  Challenge 
Silver  Tea  Urn  and  prizes  to  helpers  on 
"  Geranium  Day."  They  were  made  by  skilled 
blind  workers,  and  the  gifts  of  various  work- 
shops sharing  in  the  Fund. 
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The  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N.  (Retd.) 
(Principal  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind, 
Leatherhead),  was  the  speaker.  In  indicating 
the  beautiful  workmanship  of  the  prizes  he 
said  "  the  blind  were  among  the  few  remaining 
craftsmen  :  soon  they  would  be  the  only 
remaining  craftsmen  in  a  land  of  mass  produc- 
tion." 

An  attractive  programme  proved  the  excel- 
lence of  blind  musicians.  The  artists,  who 
appeared  in  the  following  order,  were :  Adolph 
Fowler  (violinist)  ;  Lily  Wincey  (mezzo- 
soprano)  ;  Frank  Falkus  (baritone)  ;  Doris 
Harwar,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.  (soprano)  ;  Keith 
Burrows,  L.R.A.M.,  (pianist)  ;  Madge  Benton 
(elocutionist  and  vocalist). 

The  Community  Singing  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Fagge,  Honorary  Musical  Director 
of  the  Fund. 

Henshaw's    Institution  Annual  Sports. — The 

sports  for  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  of  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Preston,  Sheffield  and  Manchester  took 
place  on  Friday,  June  26th,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  White  City,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  the 
free  use  of  which  had  been  kindly  granted. 

The  competitors  were  a  fine  healthy  type, 
and  displayed  remarkable  ability.  Particularly 
was  this  noticeable  in  the  quarter-mile,  run 
by  W.  Finnigan,  of  Liverpool,  in  53  f  seconds. 
Throughout  the  day  competition  was  keen  and 
the  jumping  and  running  excellent,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  track  was  not  made  for  running, 
neither  did  the  competitors  use  spiked  shoes. 

W.  Finnigan,  of  Liverpool,  did  well  to  win 
the  quarter -mile  for  the  third  year  in  succession, 
and  he  thereby  retains  the  "  Mines  "  cup. 
The  "  Thurman  "  cup  will  also  remain  in 
Liverpool,  having  been  won  three  times  in 
succession  by  the  senior  boys'  relay  team. 
L.  T.  Lytle  (Liverpool)  secured  the  "  Win- 
stanley  "  cup  for  the  half-mile.  Henshaw's 
Seniors  claimed  the  "  Smith  "  cup  for  a  year, 
and  the  remaining  cups  were  won  by  teams  from 
Leeds.  These  included  the  "  Harland  "  cup 
won  by  the  Juniors,  the  "  Junior  and  Senior 
Girls'  Trophies  "  won  by  the  respective  relay 
teams,  and  the  "  Booth  "  cup,  which  was 
captured  by  the  relay  team  of  boys  under 
sixteen. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  Alderman 
Harland,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School, 
who  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every  prize-winner. 
The  total  score  obtained  by  the  respective 
schools  is  shown  in  the  table  below  : 

Henshaw's.    Leeds.  Liverpool.  Preston.  Sheffield. 
Junior  . .   64  77       absent       25  32 

Senior  . .  40  24  25  —  ■ — 

Adult    . .   —  2  16  —  — 

It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  pupils,  staff 


and  visitors  heard  of  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  listed  Liverpool  Junior  Competitors,  due  to 
an  outbreak  of  chickenpox.  Hard  luck,  Liver- 
pool! 

A  hearty  round  of  applause  conveyed  the 
appreciation  of  everyone  to  those  who  assisted 
in  any  way  in  organising  the  arrangements,  and 
especially  to  Alderman  Harland,  of  Sheffield,  for 
his  encouraging  words  on  presenting  the 
trophies  and  medals. 

Federation  of  Social  Clubs'  Sports  Day.— 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  English  section  of 
the  British  Federation  of  Social  Clubs  for  the 
Blind  a  sports  day  and  challenge  shield  com- 
petition was  held  last  month  in  the  enclosure 
for  the  blind  at  Heaton  Park,  Manchester.  The 
shield  itself  is  a  gift  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  is  to  be  competed  for  annually 
by  the  English  clubs  affiliated  to  the  Federa- 
tion. 

Only  four  clubs  (Derby,  Leeds,  Manchester 
and  Warrington)  took  part,  but  the  day  was 
such  a  great  success  that  the  organisers  are 
confident  of  doubling  this  number  next  year. 

The  programme  began  at  11  a.m.  The  events 
consisted  of  skittles,  Hall's  bells,  a  five-mile 
walk  (men),  skipping  (women),  flat  races,  weight- 
putting  (men),  hammer-throwing  (women),  and 
the  various  kinds  of  jumping.  Teams  consisted 
of  eight,  three  of  whom  had  to  be  women,  and 
at  least  three  totally  blind.  Three  points  were 
awarded  for  a  win,  two  for  a  second,  and  one 
for  a  third  place.  Individual  prizes  were  given 
for  first  and  second  places  in  all  events  other 
than  skittles  and  Hall's  bells. 

The  judging  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
Lance  B.  Todd,  Manager  of  the  Salford  Rugby 
Football  Club,  and  well-known  Northern  Com- 
mentator over  the  wireless. 

Leeds  was  the  victorious  club,  and  the  shield 
was  presented  to  its  captain  by  Mr.  A.  Stone, 
Northern  Branch  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institute.  Mr.  Stone  said  that  he  hoped  that 
soon  every  large  town  would  possess  its  own 
sports  club.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  Mr. 
T.  Warburton,  chairman  of  the  All-England 
Committee,  and  seconded  by  the  secretary  of 
that  body. 

Assistant  P.M.G.  on  Postal  Concessions  for  the 
Blind. — Sir  Walter  Womersley,  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, speaking  at  Rochdale  this 
month,  announced  the  important  concession 
which  the  Post  Office  has  introduced  in  the 
interests  of  blind  people.     (See  page  176). 

The  Post  Office,  he  said,  was  a  great  business 
organisation  and  not  merely  a  Government 
Department,  but  it  was  a  business  organisation 
with  a  soul,  an  attribute  not  always  associated 
with   a   Government   Department   or   with   all 
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business  concerns.  They  sought  advice  and 
suggestions  from  all  sections  of  the  community 
and  wherever  they  could  introduce  a  new 
facility  or  make  a  concession  to  help  the  business 
man  or  to  promote  social  service,  they  did  so 
with  the  feeling  that  that  was  a  duty  incumbent 
on  a  great  national  institution.  The  latest  of 
such  concessions  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind. 

He  had  taken  a  particular  interest  in  these 
new  facilities  and  was  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  announce  them,  for  he  knew  something  of 
the  great  handicap  blind  persons  had  to  endure. 
Quite  recently  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
sight,  but  in  January  last  that  grave  disability 
was  prevented  by  the  goodness  of  providence 
and  the  wonderful  skill  of  an  eminent  British 
surgeon. 

Railway  Concessions  for  Visitors  to  N.I.B. 
Homes  and  Schools. — The  Railway  Companies 
have  kindly  agreed  to  issue  tickets  at  ordinary 
single  fare  for  the  double  journey,  Third  Class, 
and  50  per  cent,  over  the  Third  Class  fare, 
First  Class,  available  on  the  day  of  issue  only, 
to  relatives  and  friends  visiting,  or  accompanying 
inmates  to  and  from,  the  following  Homes  and 
Schools  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  :— 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East  Grin- 
stead. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Bnbies,  Leamington, 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport. 

Chorleywood  College  for  Girls. 

Court  Grange  Special  School  for  Blind 
Children,  Abbotskerswell. 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Ladies,  Leamington. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove. 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Leonards. 

The  privilege  is  also  extended  to  visitors  to 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  case  of  the  Home  at  St.  Leonards,  it  is 
emphasised  that  no  reduction  can  be  made  for 
visitors  to  convalescent  and  holiday  cases. 
Persons  travelling  from  places  more  than 
150  miles  away  may  commence  the  outward 
journey  before  midnight  but  not  earlier  than 
9  p.m.  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  return 
journey  must  be  commenced  at  or  before 
midnight  on  the  day  of  the  visit. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  these  arrange- 
ments intending  visitors  must  obtain  a  special 
signed  voucher  from  the  N.I.B.  or  the  Home  or 
School  to  which  they  will  travel  and  present 
this  at  the  Booking  Office  when  obtaining  their 
tickets. 

White  Sticks. — At  a  Leeds  inquest  last 
month  on  a  blind  man  who  had  been  knocked 
down   by   a    motor  car,  the   Coroner  said  that 


it  was  very  necessary  that  the  public  should 
know  that  the  carrying  of  a  white  stick  is  an 
indication  of  blindness.  The  man  in  question 
was  carrying  one,  and  the  motor  driver  said 
that  he  did  not  notice  it. 

Mr.  W.  Swann,  Superintendent  of  the  Leeds 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  considers  that  the 
carrying  of  a  white  stick  by  the  blind  is  a 
valuable  aid  especially  in  crossing  roads,  which 
intention  is  signalled  by  holding  up  the 
stick.  About  400  of  the  1,000  adult  blind 
persons  in  Leeds  carry  white  sticks.  Many  blind 
people  refuse  to  carry  them  because  they  do 
not  wish  attention  to  be  called  to  their  disability. 

Actually  accidents  to  the  blind  in  the  streets 
are  comparatively  rare,  owing  to  the  readiness 
of  the  public,  policemen,  tram  and  bus  con- 
ductors to  help  the  blind.  But  the  carrying  of 
a  white  stick  is  a  wise  precaution,  and  every 
means  should  be  adopted  to  make  known  to 
the  public  that  the  white  stick  is  a  sign  of 
blindness. 

Imperial. 

New  Zealand  Customs  and  Postal  Concessions. 
— In  response  to  representations  from  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Customs  has  agreed  to  exempt 
from  Customs  duty  all  talking-book  machines 
and  records  imported  into  the  Dominion  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  Postmaster- 
General,  too,  has  agreed  to  accept  for  transit  by 
mail,  postage  free,  talking-book  records  passing" 
between  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  bona  fide  blind  persons. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Master  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  has  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  London  University. 

Mr.  William  Askew,  Secretary  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  has  been  awarded  the  O.B.E.  for 
services  to  war-blinded  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen. 


The  Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 
has  sent  us  the  following  verse  written  by  a  blind  man 
who  was  a  wheelwright  and  carpenter. 

/  can't  make  any  more  wheels  to  go  round, 
No  more  coffins  to  go  under  the  ground  ; 
/  can't  scale  the  ladder  to  put  on  a  roof , 
Everything  gone  where  I  used  to  earn  "  hoof  "  ; 
But  rush-bottomed  chairs  and  stools    I  supply  ; 
Come  along  do,  and  give  me  a  try. 

C.  H.   Ingram, 
Quulhampton,  Salisbury. 
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WORCESTER   COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SPEECH   DAY. 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  Speech 
Day — Thursday,  25th  June — 
was  presided  over  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
Viscount  Cobham. 

Lord  Cobham  said  he  had  mentioned 
on  several  occasions  the  anxiety  felt  by 
the  Governors  concerning  the  financial 
position  of  the  future.  For  several  years 
the  school  had  not  been  paying  its  way 
and  with  the  school's  very  limited  re- 
sources that  state  of  things  could  not  go  on 
for  any  length  of  time.  With  a  full  sense 
of  the  responsible  step  he  was  taking,  he 
therefore  approached  the  other  Governors 
and  made  a  proposal  to  them  that  the  Gover- 
nors should  seek  outside  assistance  in  order 
to  put  their  finances  on  a  more  secure  foun- 
dation. They  eventually  decided  to  approach 
as  the  outside  authority  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

Lord  Cobham  went  on  to  state  that  he  did 
not  wish  anyone  to  think  that  the  National 
Institute  was  in  reality  an  outside  body. 
For  many  years  past  the  school  had  received 
unstinted  help  from  the  National  Institute, 
which  had  provided  the  school  with  no  less  a 
sum  than  £30,000  and  had  always  assisted  the 
College  with  the  utmost  loyalty  and  devotion. 
One  particular  advantage  of  the  National 
Institute  was  that  they  possessed  an  in- 
specting staff  which  would  be  able  to  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  the  financial  side  and 
upkeep  of  the  school  buildings  than  the 
present  Board  of  Governors.  Matters  were 
now  progressing  towards  the  formation  of  a 
new  constitution,  under  which  the  National 
Institute  would  more  closely  co-operate  with 
the  new  Board  of  Governors  in  the  future 
administration  of  the  College. 

Some  people  might  criticise  the  move  by 
saying  that  if  the  College  was  put  under  the 
National  Institute  it  would  lose  its  particular 
identity  and  in  some  way  fall  from  the 
status  it  now  occupied.  "  Please  do  not 
have  any  fear  of  that  happening,"  declared 
the  chairman.  "  No  one  with  the  future 
welfare  of  the  College  at  heart  could 
fail  to  grasp  the  hand  of  assistance  held 
out." 


Lord  Cobham  then  went  on  to  say  that 
in  the  50  years  of  its  existence  the  College 
had  reached  a  very  high  standard  and  that 
that  place  had  been  reached  because  for  the 
last  21  years  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  had  been  head- 
master. 

No  college  could  go  on  living  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
coming  month  would  see  the  negotiations 
completed  and  so  end  the  school's  year  of 
satisfactory  progress  and  considerable  success. 

The  headmaster,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  said 
that  last  year  was  the  most  successful  one 
from  an  academic  point  of  view,  and  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers.  There 
were  52  boys  at  the  school,  which  was  the 
highest  number  they  had  ever  reached.  He 
then  gave  an  account  of  the  year's  work, 
both  in  examinations  and  out-of-school 
activities. 

The  Rev.  V.  J.  Brook,  Censor  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Society,  Oxford,  after  presenting  the 
awards,  said  that  many  former  pupils  of  the 
College  had  passed  through  his  hands  at 
Oxford.  The  boys'  character  and  minds  were 
fully  developed  and  they  did  not  possess  that 
failing  so  prevalent  among  many  under- 
graduates— fear  of  what  the  future  might 
bring.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "  The  work 
of  the  school  is  beyond  all  commendation." 

At  7.30  the  Old  Boys  assembled  in  the 
College  dining-hall  for  the  annual  dinner 
given  by  the  headmaster,  Mr.  Brown. 

On  the  two  following  days  the  annual 
Regatta  was  held  at  the  Worcester  Rowing 
Club.  The  rowing  was  of  a  particularly  high 
standard,  the  30  events  were  keenly  con- 
tested, and  some  very  close  finishes  were  wit- 
nessed. The  record  number  of  Old  Boys 
who  were  able  to  get  down  to  Worcester 
for  Reunion  Week  thoroughly  enjoyed  it 
and  their  accommodation  under  canvas  on 
the  College  lawn. 

The  week  ended  with  a  supper  and  dance 
in  the  College  gymnasium.  The  College 
Players  provided  the  music. 

At  10  p.m.  music  was  interrupted  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  winning  crews, 
and  at  midnight  the  band  struck  up  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  and  "  God  Save  the  King." 
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THE    NEW  POSTAL    RATES. 


SIR  KINGSLEY  WOOD,  as  we 
reported  in  our  issue  of  March, 
1935,  promised  to  render  a  great 
service  to  the  blind  at  that  time 
by  remembering  their  needs  in  his 
Post  Office  (Amendment)  Bill.  The 
hopes  then  held  out  have  materia- 
lised under  his  successor  as  Postmaster- 
General,  Major  Tryon,  and  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  on  July  3rd  the  new  Postal 
Rates  in  respect  of  Articles  for  the  Blind 
came  into  force.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
schedule  of  Rates  which  we  give  below  that 
the  list  of  articles  which  they  cover  is  most 
comprehensive,  that  the  maximum  weight 
of  a  packet  has  been  increased  from  6^  lbs. 
to  11  lbs.,  and  that  the  limit  of  measurements 
of  packets  has  been  increased. 

The  history  of  the  concessions  may  be 
briefly  recapitulated.  In  1929  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  raised  the  question 
of  widening  the  scope  of  the  then  existing 
Postal  Rates  for  Articles  for  the  Blind  with 


the  Post  Office  authorities.  The  subse- 
quent negotiations  were  reported  in  The 
New  Beacon,  and  when  Parliamentary 
time  permitted  the  presentation  of  the  de- 
layed Post  Office  (Amendment)  Bill  we 
found  that  the  promises  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  were  being  admirably  fulfilled.  In 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Cap- 
tain Sir  Ian  Fraser  described  the  concessions 
already  made  as  of  very  real  value  to  the 
blind,  and  pleaded  most  effectively  for  the 
inclusion  of  Talking  Books. 

The  reality  of  the  value  of  the  concessions 
now  made  will  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
concessions  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
whole  blind  community,  and  we  feel  sure  we 
are  speaking  for  blind  people  throughout  the 
country  when  we  express  our  deepest  grati- 
titude  to  Parliament,  the  Government  and 
the  Post  Office  for  a  considerate  and  generous 
action,  and  to  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser  for  so 
ably  voicing  the  needs  of  his  blind  fellows 
and  seconding  the  efforts  to  meet  them. 


ARTICLES  FOR  THE 
POSTAL  RATES  F 

The  articles  specially  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  specified  below  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  post  in  Great  Britain,  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  at  the  following  rates  of  postage  under 
the  conditions  indicated  : — 

(It  should  be  noted  that  these  concessions  do 
not  apply  to  packets  sent  to  and  from  the  Irish 
Free  State,  where  the  special  postal  rates  re- 
main  unaltered.) 

For  a  packet  not  exceeding  2  lb.  in 

weight        .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        id. 

For  a  packet  exceeding  2  lb.  and  not 

exceeding  5  lb.      . .  . .  . .        id. 

For  a  packet  exceeding  5  lb.  and  not 

exceeding  8  lb.      . .  . .  . .      i|d. 

For  a  packet  exceeding  8  lb.  and  not 
exceeding  n  lb.  (maximum)      . .      2d. 

List  of  Admissible  Articles. 

(i)  Books  and  papers  impressed  for  the 

use  of  the  blind  ; 
(ii)   Paper  posted  to  any  person  for  the 

purpose  of  being  so  impressed  ; 


USE    OF    THE    BLIND. 
ROM   3rd    JULY,    1936. 

(iii)  Metal  plates  impressed  for  the  use 

of  the  blind; 
(iv)   Relief  maps  ; 

(v)   Frames  (including  writing  machines) 
for  making  impressions  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  ; 
(vi)   Pencil   writing   frames   and   attach- 
ments ; 
(vii)  Arithmetic  and  algebra  frames  and 

type; 
(viii)  Braillette  board  and  pegs  ; 
(ix)  Metal  graph  board  and  pegs  ; 
(x)   Playing  cards  ; 
(xi)  Cross-word  puzzle  boards  ; 
(xii)  Diagram  boards. 
A  packet  must  : — 

(i)  Consist  only  of  articles  as  described 
above  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  may  not 
contain  any  communication  either  in  writing 
or  printing  in  ordinary  type  except  (a)  a 
title,    date    of    publication,    serial    number, 
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names  and  addresses  of  printer,  publisher, 
or  manufacturer,  price  and  table  of  contents 
of  a  book  or  paper,  and  any  key  to  or  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  the  special  type  or 
of  any  enclosed  article  ;  and  (b)  a  printed 
label  for  the  return  of  the  packet. 

(2)  Bear  on  the  outside  the  indication 
"  Articles  for  the  Blind  "  (or  if  books  and 
papers  in  Braille  or  other  special  type  only 
are  enclosed  "  Literature  for  the  Blind  ") 
and  the  written  or  printed  name  and  address 
of  the  sender. 

The  use  of  printed  labels  with  the  neces- 
sary indication  is  recommended.  As  here- 
tofore, supplies  of  printed  labels  at  the  usual 
price  can  now  be  obtained  by  blind  persons 
or  Institutions  for  the  Blind  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  it  is  essential 
that  packets  transmitted  at  the  special  rates 
should  be  readily  recognized  by  the  Post 
Office  officials,  the  design  of  the  printed 
label  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Postal  Autho- 
rities, been  copyrighted.  Printed  labels  can 
therefore  only  be  supplied  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  to  print  and 
supply  them  elsewhere  would  constitute  an 
infringement   of  copyright.  Pending  the 

supply  and  circulation  of  these  labels,  the 
old-style  labels  will  be  permissible  for  trans- 
mission of  articles  at  the  new  rates. 


(3)  Be  posted  either  without  a  cover  or  in 
a  cover  which  can  be  easily  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  examination. 

(4)  Not  exceed  2  ft.  by  18  in.  by  18  in.  in 
dimensions.  If  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  roll, 
the  length  plus  twice  the  diameter  must  not 
exceed  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  the  greatest  dimension 
must  not  exceed  2  ft.  8  in. 

If  any  of  these  conditions  be  infringed  the 
packet  will  either  be  charged  as  an  insuffici- 
ently paid  printed  paper  or  letter  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Parcel  Post,  and  charged  with  a 
fine  of  id.  in  addition  to  any  deficient  parcel 
postage,  whichever  charge  is  the  lower. 
The  following  articles  : — 
(xiii)  Voice  records  on  discs  or  films,  (i.e., 

Talking   Books)  ; 
(xiv)  Wrappers    and    labels    for    use    on 
packets  for  the  blind — bulk  sup- 
plies ; 
(xv)  Dominoes  ; 
(xvi)  Geometry  mats 
are    transmissible   at    the   above-mentioned 
rates  only  from  and  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,   W.i,   and  will  bear  an   approved 
printed  label  or  card. 

{Copies  of  the  Postal  Rates,  in  Braille  and  Letterpress, 
are  obtainable  free  of  charge  from  the  National  Institute 
f»r  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  IV. 1.) 


"THE    TEACHER    OF    THE    BLIND." 

A     DENIAL. 

Joint  Committee  when  it  got  to  grips  with 


THE  following  letterhas  been  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  by 
Mr.  S.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  and  authority 
has  been  given  for  its  publication  in  The 
New  Beacon: — ■ 

Blind  Welfare  (Re-organisation  of  Voluntary 
Associations). 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  to  inform  you 
that  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
following  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind  with 
reference  to  the  Joint  Committee's  revised 
scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of  voluntary 
associations  : — 

"  There    is    reason    to    believe    that    the 


its  problem  found  that  the  N.I.B.  was  in 
need  of  reformation.  As  a  College  we  have 
little  to  do  with  this,  but  it  seems  neither 
just  nor  reasonable  that  because  the  N.I.B.'s 
constitution  and  administration  may  need 
overhauling  the  other  national  bodies  should 
be  offered  up  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
The  time  may  have  come  for  remodelling 
the  N.I.B.  and  for  imposing  on  the  country 
a  unification  of  collections  scheme,  but  these 
matters  are  surely  distinct  from  the  problem 
of  formulating  a  basis  for  the  co-ordination 
of  national  services." 

Upon  the  somewhat  unfortunate  tone 
of  this  paragraph  and  the  article  in  which 
it  appears  neither  the  Chairman  nor  the 
Vice-Chairman  wish  to  comment,  but  they 
are  concerned  to  criticise  the  phraseology 
used  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  reflect  upon 
the  Joint  Committee. 
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The  words  "  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Joint  Committee,  when  it  got  to 
grips  with  its  problem,  found  that  the 
N.I.B.  was  in  need  of  reformation," 
appear  to  imply,  and  possibly  are  so  intended, 
that  the  National  Institute  is  inefficient, 
and  I  am  therefore  instructed  to  inform  you 
that  the  Joint  Committee  do  not  entertain 
any  such  opinion  nor  have  they  ever  done  so. 
This  is,  in  fact,  implicit  in  the  Joint 
Committee's  choice  of  the  National  Institute 
as  the  proposed  new  central  body,  and  the 
foregoing  interpretation  of  the  paragraph 
in  question,  if  it  be  correct,  constitutes  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  bona  fides  and 
impartiality  of  the  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Institute  has  been  suggested,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  is,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
provide  a  larger  measure  of  representation 
for  the  local  authorities  and  to  cover  the 
wider  field  of  activities  envisaged  by  the 
Joint  Committee's  scheme. 
Yours  faithfully, 

S.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

*  *  * 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The 
New  Beacon  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  calling 
my  attention  to  a  statement  made  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  so 
far  as  the  statement,  under  cover  of  an 
opinion  imputed  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
is  intended  to  be  an  attack  upon  me  and 


members  of  my  staff,  it  can,  perhaps,  be 
lightly  dismissed.  If  the  anonymous  writer 
is  an  authority  on  administration  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  discuss  our  organisation 
with  him  in  principle  and  detail.  He  will, 
I  venture  to  think,  find  that  the  staff  of  the 
National  Institute  are  as  able  a  body  of  men 
andwomenasare  to  be  found  in  any  Society's 
office,  that  they  work  as  hard  as  any 
office  staff  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
effectiveness  of  their  work  is  judged  by 
standards  as  high  as  those  which  are  applied 
in  any  commercial  concern.  I  hope  he  will 
allow  me  in  return  to  judge  the  efficiency 
of  his  own  organisation  whatever  it  may  be. 
Personally,  I  regard  good  administration 
in  social  work  as  a  matter  of  importance 
not  only  to  social  service,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  many  opportunities  for  study  and 
consideration  of  the  special  problems  of 
organisation  which  arise  in  voluntary 
agencies  ;  nor  has  it  been  easy  for  social 
workers  to  keep  pace  with  modern  develop- 
ments of  office  practice.  Interest,  however, 
in  these  matters  is  rising,  and  if  there  are  any 
officers  of  agencies  for  the  blind  in  London 
who  wish  to  attend  a  short  series  of  lectures 
on  Office  Management  for  Voluntary 
Societies  which  is  to  be  given  here  in  the 
Autumn,  I  shall  be  happy,  in  due  course, 
to  send  enquirers  further  details. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  McG.  Eagar. 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind;  Honorary  Treasurer 
and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Office  Management  Association. 


CAROL  COMPETITION   MUSIC  RESULTS. 


THERE  was  an  excellent  response 
to  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine 
Competition  for  the  best  musical 
setting  by  a  blind  composer  to 
words  of  carols  written  by  the  blind,  and 
the  Adjudicator,  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins,  found 
it  no  easy  task  to  arrive  at  his  decision. 

"  It  was  not  easy  to  decide,  as  "he  said, 
"  many  of  the  carols  were  somewhat 
ambitious  and  not  very  singable.  As  far 
as  actual  cleverness  goes,  the  third-prize 
winner  should  have  had  first  prize,  but  I 
think  he  has  failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
words.     I  congratulate  all  the  entrants  and 
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am  only  sorry  that  each  one  could  not  get 
a  prize." 

1st  Prize  :     John  Martin  (Bolton),  set  to 

words  by  Ellen  Franklin. 
2nd  Prize :   Charles      G.      Broan      (New 
Maiden),   set   to   words  by 
George  Douglas. 
yd  Prize  :    John  E.   Robinson  (Preston), 
set    to    words    by    Georga 
Douglas. 
Consolation      Awards :       John      Hunter 
(Kirkcaldy)  ;  Harold  W.  Greenhill  (London)  ; 
F.      Crisp     (Penzance)  ;       Marjorie     Jones 
(Birmingham) . 
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The  Editor  of  the  Braille  Musical 
Magazine  appreciated  very  much  the  honour 
of  having  Dr.  Hollins  as  Adjudicator.     The 


prize-winners  and  other  entrants  will  value 
and  esteem  the  comments  made  by  so 
famous  a  composer  and  organist. 


WORKSHOPS  EQUIPMENT. 


THE  Foreword  to  the  "  Handbook 
of  Equipment  used  in  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  and  Home  Workers' 
Schemes  "  (Published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.),  states  that  this  Handbook  is 
printed  as  a  result  of  a  request  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  equipment,  but  many  such 
requests  are  received  by  Managers  of  large 
workshops  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes. 
The  Handbook  will  save  much  time  pre- 
viously spent  in  turning  up  details  and  prices 
and  writing  long  explanatory  letters,  and  a 
great  advantage  is  the  inclusion  of  photo- 
graphs of  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  book  should  be  particularly  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  add  to  or  extend  an 
existing  Workshop,  or  re-equip  or  bring 
up-to-date  a  Workshop  or  Home  Workers' 
Scheme.  The  Handbook  is  not  complete 
for  every  trade  practised  by  the  blind,  but 
the  Association  hopes  that  supplements  may 
be  issued  giving  particulars  of  other  trades 
and  new  occupations  coming  into  practice  ; 
nevertherless,  much  ground  is  covered  and  a 
good  deal  of  useful  work  has  been  done  in 
getting  together  the  information  and 
photographs. 

Of  the  72  pages,  21  are  devoted  to  the 
making  of  furniture,  whereas  only  two  are 
given  to  basket-making.  It  is  probable 
that  very  few  people  will  need  the  informa- 
tion on  furniture-making,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  there  if  required.  It  may  be  that  the 
space  taken  up  in  the  Handbook  by  each 
occupation  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  import- 
ance and  usefulness  to  blind  workers.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  at  any  rate  the  old 
craft  of  basket-making  holds  its  own  and 
even  gains  ground.  Sighted  youths  do  not 
take  kindly  to  a  long  apprenticeship  on  the 
basket-maker's  plank  ;  they  prefer  the 
higher  immediate  earnings  available  in  the 
manufacture  of  motor  cars,  aeroplanes,  etc., 
and  this  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
blind  craftsman  who  has  little  prospect  of 
competing  in  the  operation  and  supervision 
of  machines  where  sight  is  generally  essential. 


Turning  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  we 
find  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  tools 
required  in  basket-making,  boot  repairing 
and  brush-making  ;  a  flat  and  round  knitting 
machine  with  winder  and  sewing  machine  ; 
the  loom,  combing  and  cropping  machines 
for  mat-making,  and  some  notes  on  mattress- 
making  and  upholstery.  In  addition,  we 
have  photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  a  suitable  workshed  for  a  Home  Worker, 
the  interior  being  that  of  a  brushmakers 
shed.  Throughout  the  book  particulars  and 
prices  of  tools  and  equipment  are  given, 
and  on  the  last  page  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  suppliers  of  equipment. 

It  may  be  thought  that  most  of  this 
information  is  already  available  to  Managers 
of  Workshops  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes, 
but  how  many  of  us  can  say  that  all  our 
machinery  and  equipment  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  Handbook  ?  Are  we  all 
completely  satisfied  with  the  ventilation  of 
our  pan  shops  ?  On  pages  16  and  17  the 
best  system  of  ventilation  is  described. 
Are  all  our  Home  Workers  provided  with 
adequate  worksheds  in  which  to  spend  their 
working  life  ?  Quite  recently  the  writer  was 
in  the  workshed  of  a  Home  Worker  brush- 
maker,  a  shed  6  feet  high  with  a  flat  roof, 
and  an  angle  in  the  chimney  which  effectively 
prevented  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the 
pan  leaving  the  shed.  When  at  work  on  the 
pan  the  unfortunate  Home  Worker  was 
invisible  from  the  window  or  door  and  had 
to  come  out  at  frequent  intervals  to  breathe. 
Fortunately  such  cases  are  very  rare,  but  so 
long  as  one  remains  the  guidance  of  the 
Handbook  is  justified  in  this  direction 
alone. 

It  is  probable  that  those  responsible  for  the 
Handbook  gained  information  in  the  process 
of  compiling  it,  which  information  is  now 
available  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  blind  employment. 
It  is  on  sale  at  the  (perhaps  optimistic)  price 
of  2s.  6d. 

H.  S.  Edkins. 
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GAMES  FOR   THE  BLIND. 


THE  N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  u, 
"Games  for  the  Blind"  (50  pp., 
6d.),  steps  well  outside  the  general 
run  of  these  admirable  publications 
in  that  it  provides  a  direct  teaching  guide 
for  those  engaged  in  the  schools.  For  this 
reason  its  appearance  in  the  usual  handy 
format  is  to  be  welcomed  by  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  those  responsible  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  recreational  activities  and  the  leaders 
of  Blind  Girl  Guides  and  Scouts. 

The  need  for  a  book  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  felt  and  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  in  handy  form  a  symposium 
of  the  most  popular  games  in  the  schools,  but 
until  now  very  little  has  evolved  other  than 
a  few  desultory  magazine  articles. 

It  is  not  an  unkind  criticism  to  say  that 
the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  Introduction. 
Here  the  writer  has  set  forth  with  complete 
understanding  the  main  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  teacher  and  also  adds  a  word  of 
caution  to  those  whose  zeal  in  this  direction 
outruns  their  discretion.  We  cordially  agree 
with  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  some  places  to  overdo  team 
games,  indeed  one  is  led  to  the  opinion  that 
games  for  the  blind  tend  to  become  ovei~- 
organised.  The  teacher  is  so  imbued  with 
the  desire  for  "  activity  "  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  forget  that  the  main  pleasure  in 
playing  lies  often  in  its  spontaneity. 

Probably  the  best  games  for  the  blind  are 
not  included  in  this  booklet,  for  the  reason 
that  in  many  cases  these  games  will  hardly 
bear  the  strain  of  a  literal  description. 
Often  they  are  the  expression  of  a  passing 
ebullition  of  activity  and  sometimes  they 
have  a  short  vogue  in  a  school  and  are  for- 
gotten. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  numbers  of 
children  who  derive  no  pleasure  from  intense 
physical  activity  and  it  is  apparent  that 
among  blind  children  the  proportion  of  these 
is  high.  One  of  the  objects  of  purposeful 
physical  training  is  to  induce  this  group  of 
children  to  enjoy  movement,  and  success 
can  only  be  accurately  assessed  when  physical 
activity  becomes  pleasurable. 

Many  blind  children,  it  has  been  said, 
enter  our  schools  who  have  never  been  out 
of  breath  through  exercise,  and  the  develop- 


ment of  such  children  to  take  a  real  part  in  a 
lively  active  game  requires  a  long  process  of 
careful,  graduated  training.  The  writer  of 
the  Introduction  is  wholly  right  in  saying 
"  that  the  small,  timid,  slow-moving  child 
must  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  those 
boisterous  games  that  are  excellent  as  a 
means  of  working  off  steam  in  the  adolescent . ' ' 
Is  it  a  mark  of  intelligence  in  him  that  he 
recognises  that  blind  schools  contain  only  a 
minority  of  children  who  do  not  see  at  all  ? 

The  Bulletin  is  well  arranged.  It  first 
gives  a  short  list  of  Books  on  Games.  This 
might,  with  profit,  have  been  considerably 
extended.  There  are  on  the  market,  well 
within  the  means  of  all  schools,  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-arranged  and  admirably 
illustrated  books  on  games.  The  technical 
magazines  such  as  "  Child  Education  "  often 
contain  suggestions  which  require  little  adap- 
tation for  use  among  the  blind. 

The  games  themselves  are  classified  as 
being  those  suitable  for  Infants,  Juniors, 
Older  Boys  and  Girls.  A  list  of  events 
suitable  for  Sports  Days  and  suggestions  for 
Party  Games  complete  the  book. 

Lists  of  Games  in  each  section  are  given, 
those  universally  known  are  not  described, 
but  the  lesser  known  ones  are  sufficiently 
amplified  to  make  their  salient  features 
easily  understood. 

In  the  main  the  games  are  suitable  for 
most  schools  and  if  we  are  dubious  about 
one  or  two  we  readily  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Getliff,  who  has  provided  the  nucleus 
of  this  collection,  is  probably  a  more  patient 
teacher  than  ourselves.  We  think  many  ball 
games  can  successfully  be  tried  provided 
the  ball  is  big  enough.  We  should  have 
liked  to  see  the  "  Sports  Day  "  section  ex- 
tended and  also  to  know  what  particular 
"  gadgets  "  are  used  in  the  different  schools 
to  help  blind  children  to  get  control  in  the 
games. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of 
this  booklet  to  those  working  among  blind 
children  and  we  cordially  congratulate  Mr. 
Getliff  and  the  Compiler  on  an  admirable 
piece  of  work  which  we  warmly  recommend 
to  our  professional  colleagues. 

Edward  Evans. 
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THE  TASK  OF  PREVENTING  BLINDNESS. 

ENQUIRIES  are  costly  affairs,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  another  enquiry  into  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  this  country  for  years  to  come.  The  Report  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Committee  is  interesting  as  a  statement  of  the  present  position, 
and  for  the  technical  and  the  professional  opinions  expressed  in  it.  The  sections  of 
practical  importance  are  those  which  indicate  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that 
prevention  of  blindness  work  may  reach  its  maximum  effectiveness. 
In  considering  the  action  which  should  now  be  taken,  we  have  to  remember 
that  active  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  had  previously  been  undertaken  in 
this  country.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Report  tells  how  a  Voluntary  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  (rather  quaintly  to  our  ears)  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Physique  of  the  Blind  was 
founded  in  1879,  did  some  useful  work  and  died  in  infancy  or  at  least  in  early  youth.  Voluntary 
societies  in  England,  par  excellence  a  country  where  voluntaryism  nourishes,  do  not  usually  die  with 
objects  unfulfilled,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  anyone  could  supplement  the  Committee's  Report 
by  telling  how  and  why  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Physique  of  the  Blind  came  to  an  end.  Was  it  because  of  some  inherent  defect  in  the  Society  itself 
or  because  public  action  was  taken  which  made  its  work  of  trivial  importance  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  Royal  Commission  in  1889  made  certain  recommendations  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
that  social  legislation  of  various  kinds  had  affected  the  question  in  various  directions.  In  1920  a 
Departmental  Committee  was  set  up  to  report  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness  ;  certain 
action  followed  on  that  Report,  but  there  was  still  something  to  do  and  the  enquiry  which  has  now 
been  completed  by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  had  to  be  undertaken. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  whole  Report  in  terms  of  action  ?  It  is  that  much  is  being  done, 
but  that  100  per  cent,  effectiveness  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Action  by  public  health  authorities 
over  a  very  wide  field — including  compulsory  notification  of  Opthalmia  Neonatorum  ;  maternity 
and  child  welfare  services  ;  the  establishment  of  V.D.  clinics  ;  medical  inspection  in  schools  and  school 
treatment  centres — has  tackled  many  of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  diminished  their  virulence. 
The  Report  does  not  suggest  that  much  should  be  done  now  because  little  has  been  done,  but  that 
something  remains  to  be  done  and  can  be  done. 

Chapter  6  of  the  Report  contains  suggestions  for  the  future.  The  main  suggestion  is  that 
further  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  should  be  guided  by  a  mixed  committee,  containing 
representatives  of  organisations  which  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  effective  research  work  and 
effective  propaganda,  advised  all  the  time  by  "  ophthalmic  surgeons  of  repute."  The  chapter  indicates 
the  activities  which  such  a  committee  should  carry  out,  and  it  is  worth  looking  at  each  of  these 
activities  and  describing  them  summarily  in  practical  terms. 

Paragraph  136  states  that  research  into  the  causes  of  blindness  should  be  continued  and  that 
it  should  be  based  on  accurate  certification.  This  work  requires  medical  technique  and  social 
research  service. 

Paragraphs  137  to  140  indicate  certain  lines  of  medical  research,  some  for  the  ophthalmic 
specialists  to  pursue,  and  others  of  a  more  general  character. 

The  next  point,  contained  in  paragraph  141,  is  a  matter  for  scientific  research,  such  as  can  be 
made  by  the  Medical  Research  Council.  The  next,  paragraph  142,  is  a  matter  of  social  reporting. 
The  point  of  paragraph  143  is  the  need  for  social  propaganda.  Such  propaganda  can  only  be 
adequately  carried  out  by  a  voluntary  body  free  from  the  restrictions  which  quite  properly  and 
inevitably  beset  the  medical  profession.  There  is  great  and  obvious  need  for  some  voluntary 
organisation  to  assess  the  value  of  the  work  done  under  Section  66  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  to 
do  propaganda  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  with  the  best  ophthalmological  advice.  That 
propaganda  work  needs  to  be  directed  partly  to  the  general  public  and  partly  to  Local  Authorities 
which  have  powers  which  they  do  not  fully  use. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  practical  issue  of  the  Report. 

The  Editqr. 
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BEAUTY   AND   THE   BLIND. 

(Extracts  from  a  paper  given  by  Miss  M.  Phillipa  Fletcher,  Ashton-under-Lyne   and   District 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  at  the  Sheffield 

Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  on  May  14th,  1936.) 


FIRST  we  should  make  up  our 
minds  what  beauty  is  and  what 
it  means  to  us.  We  might  start 
with  some  such  question  as 
"  Why  do  I  think  that  sunset, 
flower,  girl,  beautiful  ?  "  If  one 
obtains  truthful  answers  from 
oneself,  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
if  the  valuation  is  truly  of  the  mind  and  so  a 
spiritual  one,  or  are  we  to  be  rated  with 
children  who  so  often  exclaim  with  pleasure 
in  a  bright  colour  ! 

When  we  have  in  some  such  way  examined 
ourselves  and  have  discovered  that  all  our 
highest  ideas  of  beauty  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
we  are  then  able  to  appreciate  the  high 
feeling  for  beauty  which  every  blind  person 
must  have,  however  haltingly  expressed,  for 
it  is  only  the  first  level  of  appeal  gained 
through  the  eye  by  shape  and  colour.  As 
we  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  beauty  it 
becomes  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  draws 
our  admiration  and,  even  as  our  appreciation 
grows  in  this,  it  at  last  rises  to  perfection, 
to  the  Creator,  who  has  thus  made  so 
wonderfully.   .   .   . 

It  is  easy  to  stop,  as  many  do,  at  the  first 
stage,  and  have  it  with  the  dictionary  that 
beauty  is  just  "  Whatsoever  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,"  and  so  the  big  meaning,  a  definition 
of  which  I  should  like  to  suggest  as  being 
"  beauty  is  romance  of  the  soul,"  is  never 
found.  But  do  not  the  blind  all  start  in 
the  upper  form  as  compared  with  those 
who  have  outward  eyes  ?  The  inner  eye 
only  begins  at  a  class  above,  and  does  it  not 
very  possibly  go  higher  than  those  with 
sight  can  ever  go  ? 

Let  us  consider  this  inner  eye  possessed 
by  all.  It  exists  in  our  mind  or  brain  and  it 
receives  all  the  details  from  our  senses  and 
translates  them  into  thoughts  and  ideas. 
For  a  moment  now  let  us  try  to  understand 
the  way  someone  without  the  use  of  his 
ordinary  eye  has  to  use  this  inner  eye. 
Supposing  we  take  two  lads  and  have  them 
each  read  over  the  story  of  the  Chariot  Race 
in  the  book  "  Ben  Hur."     The  one  we  will 


say  has  a  poor  inner  eye  and  the  other  has  a 
good  inner  eye.  The  first  boy  reads  his 
piece  and  then  says  "  I've  read  it.  I'm  glad 
Ben  Hur  won.  It's  not  bad.  Now  can  I  go 
out  and  play  Indians  ?  "  Later  the  boy  sees 
the  race  depicted  on  a  film  and  he  now 
exclaims  "  The  Chariot  Race  was  terribly 
exciting  !  I'd  no  idea  it  would  be  as  good  as 
that  .  .  ."  and  so  on,  just  as  if  all  the  race 
were  new  to  him. 

Now  for  the  boy  with  the  good  inner  eye. 
He  reads  the  story  and  as  he  reads  he  is 
thrilled.  He  says  "  Think  of  the  hard, 
yellow  sand,  the  white  glare  of  the  pavilion 
against  the  brazen  sky  and  the  air  filled 
with  golden  dust  as  the  chariots  skid  round 
the  turns.  How  difficult  for  the  drivers  not 
to  fall  off  as  they  whizz  round."  Later  this 
lad,  too,  goes  to  see  the  film  and  he  comes 
away  very  disappointed.  "  Ben  Hur  was 
not  nearly  as  fine  looking  a  man  as  I  had 
expected.  His  horses  were  just  the  same 
as  the  others  and  he  lashed  them  with  his 
whip  ;  and  it  was  so  dull  without  colour. 
It's  a  rotten  film." 

Can  I  suggest  in  this  latter  case  that  the 
picture  made  by  the  boy's  mental  eye  was 
very  much  finer  than  the  film  version,  and 
the  opposite  of  the  other  boy.  .  .  . 

I  suggest  that  the  inner  eye  in  a  blind 
person  may  vary  even  more  than  it  does 
in  the  case  of  normally  sighted  people,  but 
I  also  believe  that  its  capacity,  fed  by  the 
remaining  senses  and  by  experience  and 
imagination,  is  very  often  far  greater  than 
in  the  person  with  eyesight.  .  .  . 

A  feeling  of  nervousness  must  sometimes 
strike  one  if  one  thinks  when  talking  to  a 
person  guided  by  his  inner  eye  !  I  wonder 
if  we  do  enough  thinking,  we  who  visit. 
We  want,  so  much,  to  give  happiness  ;  to 
make  life,  not  merely  tolerable,  but  good 
again.  We  long  to  make  it  full  and 
satisfying  and  a  more  lovely  thing.  But 
how  ? 

Only,  I  believe,  by  first  putting  our  own 
minds  into  the  mind  of  each  person  visited, 
and   our   feeling  into   their  own.     We  are 
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mostly  concerned  with  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  later  in  life,  so  I  ask  you  now  to 
consider  the  difference  made  by  such  a 
disablement.  Most  likely,  active  life  ceases 
for  a  time,  old  hobbies  and  interests 
fall  away  ;  much  that  is  external  is  with- 
held, and  the  sufferer  is  thrown  upon 
himself.  Unfortunately,  he  has  to  endure 
much  mistaken  kindness.  Unnecessary  help 
is  extremely  unwelcome  ;  so  is  sympathy, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  intrusion 
with  sympathy  owing  to  lack  of  complete 
understanding.  To  be  openly  treated  differ- 
ently from  others  hurts  dreadfully,  as  does 
being  made  an  object  of  public  pity  or  help. 
It  is  not  much  good  to  meet  fellow  sufferers. 
One  is  shy  to  let  oneself  see  the  mask  which 
one  has  adopted,  for  all  wear  masks  at  first. 
As  a  rule  friends  do  not  know  this,  of  course, 
but  fellow  sufferers  do,  hence  one  is  very 
shy  of  such.  Possibly  those  who  are 
"  different  "  wear  masks  nearly  always.  .  .  . 
Why  this  mask  ?  I  suggest  that  the  answer 
is,  first,  the  English  custom  ;  second,  you 
do  not  wish  to  distress  your  friends.  .  .  . 

My  aim  is  to  note,  not  the  effects  of 
blindness  upon  personality,  but  rather  the 
rescue  and  formation  of  personality  and  its 
establishment  in  spite  of  blindness.  If  we 
succeed  in  retaining  and  fortifying  a  normal 
personality  similar  to  such  as  is  found  in 
those  who  are  not  "  different  "  we  have  a 
great  success.  I  find  those  whom  I  class 
as  "  different  "  are  so  much  more  intense 
inside  that  if  we  manage  to  rescue  enough 
personality  to  rate  them  as  normal  they 
will  soon  develop  and  strengthen  it,  and 
success  will  turn  to  triumph.  Once  this  view- 
point is  attained  progress  is  nearly  automatic. 
The  worst  is  the  wandering  lost,  hopeless, 
despairing  time  before  the  new  standpoint 
of  the  intense  inner  life  is  realised.  .  .  . 

This  internal  life  is  developed  slowly  at 
first,  then  more  rapidly  later.  It  is  a  most 
natural  development,  for  is  not  our  mental 
life,  whoever  we  are,  far  more  intense  and 
absorbing  and  real  than  any  life  we  outwardly 
appear  to  lead  ?  But  it  does  need  nourish- 
ment. It  is  at  first  starved  and  narrow. 
It  must  be  supplied  with  interests,  mental 
interests  with  ideas,  constructive  and  creative 
thoughts ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  self 
expression.  Reading  will  help  tremendously 
to  feed  and  enrich  it,  and  the  task  of  learning 
to  read  a  raised  type,  indeed  the  light  of 


literature,  will  hold  its  torch  over  delight 
and  disasters  alike,  giving  poignancy  to 
one  and  courage  to  the  other  with  the 
ability  to  sympathise.  And  not  least  of 
the  food  so  essential  to  the  nurture  of  a 
satisfying  inner  life  are  those  quiet  conversa- 
tions with  a  rare  soul  to  be  pondered  over 
until  he  can  be  met  again,  conclusions 
compared  and  new  fields  opened  up.  This 
rare  soul  is  interested  in  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  not  at  all,  as  far  as  can  be  noticed,  in 
the  effects  of  blindness.  And,  perhaps  above 
all,  we  have  wireless.  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  seen  that  in 
this  adventure  of  development  we  advanced 
continually  upon  the  way  of  beauty,  and 
probably  our  conception  of  it  is  intensified, 
for  we  find  it,  this  divine  spark,  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  in  every  soul,  in  warm-hearted, 
eager,  kindliness  and  passion  for  it,  as, 
responsive  in  all,  it  leaps  out  in  welcome.  .  .  . 

Quite  soon  a  child,  in  his  quest  for  experi- 
ence, will  discover  that  the  loveliest  things, 
the  things  which  really  catch  at  his  heart 
with  their  sheer  beauty,  are  more  than 
words  or  sounds  or  sights — they  are  revela- 
tions of  character,  expressions  of  love.  .  .  . 

One  become  blind,  as  much  as  any  other 
member  of  the  community,  needs  to  give 
out  in  some  measure  as  he  receives.  He 
must  release  sometimes  the  urge  for  self 
expression  and  ...  do  something  to  help 
others  ;  he  has  great  need  to  share  all  his 
gains.  Most  likely  he  has  had  to  give  up 
his  occupation,  so,  freed  from  the  treadmill, 
and  his  fresh  mental  life  crowded  with 
newly  awakened  thoughts,  he  realises  that 
no  big  mind  ever  suffers  from  intolerance 
and  that  no  such  mind  has  ever  been 
exclusive.  He  is  ready  to  show  others  in 
religious  opinions,  in  our  particular  standard 
of  living,  of  loving,  of  working  and  playing, 
the  need  of  a  little  more  human  sympathy, 
more  broadmindedness,  more  understanding. 
Let  him  know  that  half  the  joy  of  human 
friendship  comes  through  sharing  the  ordinary 
blessings  of  life,  such  as  fresh  air 
and  sunshine,  work  and  play,  hobbies  and 
interests. 

And  then  how  would  it  be  if  we  confided 
more  ?  So  often  many  of  us  would  be  but 
half  as  heavy-hearted,  would  find  the  load 
of  life  less  weighty  if  we  could  on  extreme 
occasions  unburden  ourselves,  our  most 
secret    sorrows,    hopes,    joys,    to    someone 
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whom  we  could  really  trust.  Maybe  we  get 
pent  up.  Things  get  beyond  us.  Confide 
in  someone  we  really  must.  Yet  time  and 
again,  alas  !  such  confidences  get  broken, 
not,  perhaps,  intentionally,  but  thought- 
lessly.  .   .   . 

Let  us  brake  ourselves  with  loyalty,  fore- 
thought and  tact.  Once  we  share  a  con- 
fidence dismiss  it  from  our  thoughts  the 
moment  after,  never  to  recall  it  again,  not 
even  to  the  one  who  confided,  unless  it  is 
first  mentioned  by  him.   .   .   . 

I  am  convinced  that  all  I  have  said  can 
be  achieved  if,  first,  the  inner  life  has  its 
main  and  greatest  interest  in  God.  We  may 
be  assured  that  one  who  finds  himself 
"  different  "  is  utterly  friendless  in  his  soul. 
If  only  he  can  be  shown  that  God  alone,  of 


all  the  world,  really  does  understand,  as  a 
practical  method,  beside  all  the  great  joy  of 
belief,  it  makes  a  centre  irrespective  of  the 
ability  or  taste  of  the  sufferer  ;  and  around 
this  centre  an  inner  life  and  an  inner  eye 
can  easily  be  formed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
main  furnishing,  although  if  pushed  down 
the  throat  it  is  acceptable  to  few. 

It  may  sound  "  would-be  religious,"  but 
the  result  is  truly  full  and  satisfying,  and 
the  newly  created  inner  life  can  give  more 
happiness,  more  comfort  and  satisfaction 
than  all  the  old  outward  life  which  has 
hurried  through.  It  is  the  end  of  beauty, 
absolute,  simple,  everlasting,  which  without 
waxing  or  waning  or  any  other  changes  is 
imparted  to  the  ever-growing  and  ever- 
perishing  beauties  of  other  things. 


TECHNICAL    TRAINING 


DR.  j.  E.  UNDERWOOD, 
of  the  Board  of  Education, 
gave  an  interesting  address 
on  this  subject  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
on  June  18th,  at  the  Guildhall,  Portsmouth. 
In  the  course  of  the  address  he  said  that 
he  would  not  attempt  to  talk  about  the 
purely  technical  side  of  training,  which  was 
admirably  dealt  with  in  the  syllabuses  for 
the  various  trades  drawn  up  by  the 
Association  and  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  The  object  of  training  was  to 
produce  an  all-round  craftsman  in  a 
particular  trade,  which  he  should  be  able  to 
follow  in  any  workshop  in  the  country,  no 
matter  where  it  was  or  in  what  variety  of 
products  it  specialised.  In  the  case  of 
the  man  who  lost  his  sight  late  in  life, 
however,  say,  between  30  and  40,  a  restricted 
course  of  training  might  be  expedient  to 
avoid  his  being  uprooted  from  his  home  and 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  remunerative 
employment  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
But  such  considerations  should  not  weigh 
in  the  training  of  young  blind  people,  who 
should  invariably  be  given  a  full  course  of 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  their  craft. 
The   following   conditions   should   be   ful- 
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filled    before    a    person    was    accepted    for 
training  : — 

(a)  He  should  in  the  opinion  of  a  specialist 
in  ophthalmology  be  certifiable  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  or,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  say,  be  likely  to  be  certifiable  under  that 
Act  at  the  end  of  his  training.  It  seemed  a 
little  risky  to  train  partially  sighted  persons 
unless  they  had  a  definite  opening  in  view. 

(b)  There  must  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  his  becoming  proficient  in  his  trade,  and 
in  order  to  decide  this  a  probationary  period 
of  six  months  at  least,  perhaps  a  year,  was 
necessary.  In  choice  of  trade  the  person's 
own  desire  should  be  considered  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  and  he  must,  of  course, 
not  be  trained  in  a  trade  not  undertaken 
at  the  workshop  in  which  he  would  be 
employed — such  glaring  instances  of  lack 
of  co-ordination  had  occurred.  Personality 
and  physical  condition  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  No  partially  sighted  person 
should  be  admitted  to  a  Workshop  at  the 
expense  of  a  person  who  was  certifiably  blind. 

The  matter  of  most  importance  in  blind 
welfare  was  close  co-operation  between  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  the  Training 
Institution,  and  the  Agencies  under  which 
the  prospective  trainee  hoped  to  get  employ- 
ment. This  was  the  only  way  in  which 
dissatisfaction    on    the    part    of    the    blind 
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man  and  waste  of  public  funds  could  be 
avoided. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  L.E.A.,  which 
must  bear  the  cost  of  training,  were  to  select 
and  send  suitable  candidates  for  training, 
and,  by  means  of  progress  reports  sent  by  the 
Training  Institution,  to  review  the  progress 
of  their  trainees  in  order  to  assure  themselves, 
and  incidentally  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Parliament,  that  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  the  training  was  justified.  The 
Manager  of  the  Training  Institution  was 
in  the  best  position  to  advise  the  L.E.A. 
with  regard  to  a  suitable  course  of  training, 
and  it  was  on  his  report  alone  that  the 
L.E.A.  could  determine  whether  or  not  it 
should  continue  the  training  of  a  particular 
person. 

Equally  important  was  the  question  of 
co-operation  between  the  training  agency 
and  the  employing  agency,  and  if  they  were 
both  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  workshop 
this  was  a  simple  matter.  If  this  was  not 
the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
course  of  training  most  likely  to  provide 
the  man  with  remunerative  employment, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  actual  training  would 
fit  a  man  to  take  up  employment  in  the 
locality  to  which  he  would  return,  either  in 
the  workshop  or  in  a  home  workers'  scheme. 
Co-operation  was  particularly  important  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  would  be  employed 
under  a  home  workers'  scheme. 

The  problem  of  the  necessary  co-operation 
between  various  Authorities  had  been  tackled 
in  London  by  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
Committee — a  so-called  Advisory  Board, 
which  (1)  selected  suitable  candidates  for 
training,  (2)  nominated  tentatively  the 
appropriate  trade,  (3)  recommended  the 
Training  Institution,  (4)  reported  on  the 
maintenance  allowances,  etc.,  which  were 
needed,  and,  (5)  where  possible  decided 
where,  and  in  what  capacity,  the  trainee 
was  to  be  ultimately  employed.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  the  Board  considered 
doubtful  cases  and  decided  whether  or  not  a 
continuance  of  training  was  justified.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  similar  Joint  Committees 
could  with  advantage  be  formed  in  thickly 
populated  districts  served  by  one  or  more 
Training  Institutions  supplying  employees 
to  a  number  of  different  workshops  or 
employing  agencies. 

It    was   of   the   utmost    importance    that 


training  agencies  should  appoint  as 
instructors  persons  who,  in  addition  to 
possessing  expert  knowledge  of  a  particular 
trade,  should  also  have  the  ability  to  impart 
the  necessary  instruction.  Personally,  he 
would  like  to  see  it  made  compulsory  for  all 
instructors  in  Training  Institutions  to  take 
the  Craft  Instructors'  Diploma  within,  say, 
two  or  three  years'  service  in  that  Institution. 

He  thought  it  was  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  blindness  that  through  it  many 
children  of  high  intellectual  ability  were 
denied  an  education  higher  than  that  of  the 
Elementary  School  standard,  and  had  to 
enter  forms  of  employment  which  gave  but 
little  scope  for  their  intellectual  ability. 
They  were,  too,  denied  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
expert  craftsman,  that  is,  of  seeing  the 
products  of  his  skill.  He  regarded  it  as 
essential,  therefore,  that  young  blind  people 
between  16  and  20  should  have  ample 
opportunity  for  cultural  education  during 
their  training  period,  and  would  like  to  see 
more  time  devoted  to  cultural  education  in 
Training  Institutions.  If  this  cut  into  the 
time  devoted  to  technical  training  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  training  period  must  be 
extended,  then  he  would  say  extend  it,  but 
don't  cut  out  the  cultural  education.  In 
Training  Institutions  which  were  primarily 
Workshops  and  which  had  a  small  number  of 
trainees  he  knew  that  such  matters  were 
very  difficult  to  organise,  though  it  was  to 
the  credit  of  many  such  institutions  that 
they  did  what  they  could  in  this  respect. 

He  would  stress  the  importance  of  culture 
of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  Physical 
training  was  particularly  important  for  the 
blind,  who,  by  the  limitations  caused  by 
their  disability,  were  apt  to  lead  sedentary 
lives,  and  it  was  just  as  important,  perhaps 
more  important,  for  women  than  men. 
Young  persons  should  have  periods  of 
physical  training,  games  and  swimming  during 
the  whole  of  their  training,  if  possible, 
preferably  given  in  short  spells,  and  always 
under  a  trained  teacher  of  physical  training. 

For  adults,  attendance  at  classes  in  general 
subjects  should  be  entirely  voluntary,  and 
the  same  with  Braille.  It  was  obviously 
ridiculous  to  force  the  learning  of  Braille 
on  a  man  who  had  never  acquired  the 
reading  habit  and  who,  if  he  learned  Braille, 
would  never  use  it. 
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THE   VOLUNTARY   SOCIAL   SERVICES. 


(Concluded  from 

IV. — Organisation. 

In  the  fourth  talk  of  the  series,  Mr.  Eager 
dealt  with  the  organisation  of  voluntary 
social  services. 

One  can't  begin,  he  said,  to  be  business- 
like about  charities  and  voluntary  societies 
of  all  kinds  unless  one  remembers  that 
they  exist  for  the  people  they  serve,  not  to 
provide  the  members  of  their  Committees 
with  an  interest  in  life  or  a  pedestal  for 
their  own  virtues — still  less  to  make  jobs  for 
the  officials  they  employ.  We  cannot  ask 
for  the  support  of  the  public  unless  we 
can  prove  that  the  money  they  give  is  being 
properly  used.  Any  scrutiny  of  an  organisa- 
tion ought  to  begin  with  figures. 

Mr.  Eagar  then  gave  several  examples 
illustrating  two  tendencies  :  one  to  enlarge 
local  societies  to  national  societies  when 
the  object  is  nation-wide  ;  the  other,  to 
conduct  local  affairs  by  a  local  organisation. 
These  two  tendencies  are  constantly  in 
conflict,  and  one  of  the  standing  problems 
of  a  national  society  is  to  reconcile  local  and 
regional  interests  and  claims  to  self-manage- 
ment with  the  efficiency  and  economy  which 
is  secured  by  national  administration. 

Mr.  Eagar  mentioned  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners and  explained  that  they  are,  and 
always  have  been,  concerned  only  with 
endowed  charities,  that  is,  charities  which 
dispense  income  derived  from  capital  settled 
upon  permanent  trusts.  The  Commissioners 
have  power  to  vary  the  trusts  of  which  the 
purpose  is  now  out  of  date,  and  have  done  so 
in  a  number  of  cases.  They  have  also  been 
able  to  amalgamate  a  number  of  small 
trusts.  But  they  have  no  control  over 
societies  supported  solely  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  or  donations.  Hitherto 
Parliament  has  not  thought  it  wise  to 
establish  any  kind  of  State  supervision  of 
living,  contemporary  charities,  but  to-day, 
with  public  social  services  so  highly 
developed,  with  so  much  talk  of  planning, 
and  with  the  continued  multiplication  of 
voluntary  organisations,  there  is  some  feeling 
that  the  Charity  Commissioners  or  some  other 
public  authority  should  be  given  greater 
power    to    enquire    into    charitable    under- 
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takings,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supervise  them. 
Every  penny  required  for  the  voluntary 
services  has  to  be  begged  for  from  a  not 
unwilling,  but  rightly  critical,  public.  Mr. 
Eagar  quoted  income  figures  to  illustrate 
the  size  of  the  operations  which  the  larger 
voluntary  societies  undertake,  but  said  that 
no  one  could  give  the  total  of  what  the 
British  public  spends  year  by  year  in  the 
voluntary  social  services. 

Many  voluntary  societies  in  America  seem 
to  be  wholly  financed  by  one  man  or  by  a 
very  small  group  of  donors.  In  England, 
voluntary  societies  depend  mostly  on  the 
small  gifts  of  the  many.  The  guinea  sub- 
scription is  their  backbone,  but  the  average 
donation  is  much  less  than  a  guinea.  Few 
of  the  larger  societies  can  raise  what  they 
need  by  direct  appeals.  Money  has  to  be 
earned  by  all  sorts  of  devices — concerts, 
entertainments,  bazaars,  etc.,  efforts  which, 
by  the  way,  give  entertainment  value  for 
money  received.  A  good  point  about 
organised  money-raising  is  that  societies 
have  to  make  good  their  case.  Their 
propaganda  has  definite  educative  value. 
Publicity  nowadays  is  an  art  and  a  science. 
It  should  be  used  in  the  cause  of  social 
betterment  no  less  skilfully  than  it  is  for 
selling  soap,  breakfast  foods  and  pills. 
Voluntaryism,  when  it  begs  for  some  big 
constructive  service,  ought  to  beg  finely 
and  effectively  ;  it  can  use  any  legitimate 
form  of  publicity.  But  when  it  begs  for 
some  unfortunate  class  of  people,  it  must  at 
all  costs  preserve  their  self-respect  ;  it  must 
beg  finely,  even  nobly,  for  them,  without 
exposing  them,  even  by  implication,  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  beggars  for  themselves. 
So  far  as  office  organisation  is  concerned, 
the  modern  voluntary  society's  office  does 
not  fear  comparison  with  industrial  or 
commercial  concerns.  Income  is  raised 
methodically  ;  expenditure  is  controlled 
precisely. 

Flag  days  probably  cause  more  complaints 
than  any  other  charitable  activity.  Yet 
good  causes  would  suffer  severely  if  flag  days 
were  brought  to  an  end.  They  provide  the 
public  with  the  chance  to  give  small  sums 
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which  they  could  never  be  bothered  to  send 
by  post.  Flag  days  are  regulated  more 
strictly,  if  possible,  than  any  other  form  of 
money-raising.  They  are  made  profitable 
by  the  willing  co-operation  of  thousands  of 
sellers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  buyers. 

In  a  number  of  American  and  Canadian 
cities  a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
limit  collections  of  all  kinds  for  one  short 
sharp  campaign  in  each  year.  The  fund  so 
raised  is  called  the  Community  Chest. 
Something  of  the  kind  has  been  tried  in  one 
or  two  English  towns,  but  not  with  any 
marked  or  continued  success.  We  are  too 
individualistic.  Each  of  us  likes  to  support 
his  own  charities. 

British  social  service  will  continue  to  be 
financed  mainly  by  the  small  gifts  of  the 
many.  But  we  too  have  our  givers  of 
princely  benefactions.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Henry  Gardner  established  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  with  a  gift  of  £300,000,  and 
in  our  own  time  magnificent  donations  have 
been  made  to  a  number  of  good  causes. 

V.— Public  Relations. 

Mr.  Eagar  began  the  final  talk  of  the 
series  by  quoting  a  remark  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  during  a  recent  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment as  to  whether  local  authorities  should 
themselves  pay  midwives  to  attend  women 
in  their  own  homes  or  make  use  of  voluntary 
nursing  organisations.  The  Minister  said 
that  local  authorities  already  had  power  to 
do  what  was  now  to  be  made  compulsory, 
but  that  they  had  not  made  much  use  of 
that  power  ;  that  voluntary  movements  are 
part  of  the  genius  of  the  British  people  ; 
and  that  it  is  better  policy  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  voluntary  associations  than  to 
wipe  out  of  existence  the  volume  of  goodwill 
which  they  represent  and  to  substitute  for 
it  a  standardised  municipal  service. 

This  episode  illustrates  the  present 
tendency  in  the  relationship  between  volun- 
taryism and  the  State.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  a  synthesis,  or 
amalgam,  of  State  action  and  voluntaryism. 
The  controversy  whether  social  action  should 
be  performed  by  public  bodies  or  voluntary 
associations  is  all  rather  theoretical.  What 
really  happens  is  that  things  are  done  by 
both  kinds  of  bodies  working  together. 

Mr.  Eagar  then  gave  a  chart  of  the 
Voluntary    Social    Services,    based    on    the 


agenda  of  the  forthcoming  Third  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Social  Work,  ex- 
plaining that  while  Voluntary  Social  Services 
are  a  complicated  tangle,  some  sort  of  chart 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  needs  of  the  community  are  being 
met  and  met  without  confusion,  waste  and 
friction. 

There  are  nine  groups,  and  Mr.  Eagar 
put  the  Health  Group  first,  sub-dividing  it 
into  a  Physical  and  a  Mental  Health  Group. 
The  number  of  societies  in  the  Health  Group 
is  enormous,  and  alongside  of  them  are 
societies  of  immense  social  importance  work- 
ing for  prevention. 

Three  groups  concerned  with  the  young 
lead  off  naturally  from  the  Health  Group. 
The  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Group  is 
involved  in  health  at  one  end  and  runs  at 
the  other  into  Education.  The  Education 
Group  emerges  from  Child  Welfare  and 
merges  into  the  Juvenile  Organisations 
Group. 

The  last-named  group  is  concerned  greatly, 
though  not  by  any  means  wholly,  with  Play, 
and  runs  naturally  into  the  fifth  group — the 
Recreation  Group.  After  that  there  is  a 
break  in  the  sequence.  The  Material  Needs 
Group  breaks  in,  covering  a  very  wide  range, 
from  the  alleviation  of  all  problems  which 
have  their  roots  in  poverty,  to  positive 
economic  solutions. 

The  Spiritual  Needs  Group  recognizes 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Spiritual  needs,  in  the  widest  sense,  cultural, 
artistic,  religious,  have  to  be  met. 

The  eighth  group  is  the  Social  Adjustment 
Group,  dealing  with  personal  problems, 
with  the  relationship  of  individuals  to  the 
whole  community. 

Finally,  in  the  ninth  group  come  all  the 
societies  which  deal  with  Industrial  Problems, 
and  their  overwhelming  corollary  unem- 
ployment. 

Having  this  chart  in  mind,  the  first 
thing  that  leaps  to  the  eye  is  that  the  State 
really  is  concerned  with  every  one  of  the 
objects  of  all  the  social  service  societies  and 
associations,  except,  possibly,  those  which 
base  their  work  on  some  controversial  theory. 
But  voluntaryism  has  been  left  to  do  its 
work  in  its  own  way  until  public  opinion  has 
demanded  more  regularity,  or  completeness, 
than  voluntaryism  can  guarantee.     Acting 
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under  this  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
State  has  treated  voluntary  social  services 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  has  annexed  bodily 
some  whole  services  ;  it  has  absorbed  other 
societies,  building  on  them  and  round  them  a 
complete  and  inclusive  system  ;  to  others,  it 
gives  financial  assistance  on  condition  only 
that  their  work  be  inspected  and  approved. 
Some  services  the  State  actually  delegates 
completely  to  a  competent  voluntary  body  ; 
in  certain  instances,  the  State  has  actually 
initiated  the  voluntary  service. 

There  is  sound  reason  for  all  these  different 
arrangements.  The  chief  reason  for  using 
societies  rather  than  superseding  them, 
is  that  voluntaryism  is  more  flexible  than 
officialism,  and  can  adapt  itself  more  easily 
to  "  case  work." 

Advance  of  the  State  into  the  field  of 
voluntaryism  has  not  always  been  welcomed. 
It  has  been  often  resented  and  resisted. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  committees  of 
voluntary  societies  have  been  strengthened, 
though  constant  guard  has  to  be  kept  lest 
too  much  officialism  should  quench  the 
voluntary  spirit. 

Voluntary  social  service  exists  for  the 
future  of  civilisation  and  race.  There  need 
be  no  wordy  controversy  on  public  service  or 
voluntary  service.  It  is  not  an  "  either-or  " 
question.  Voluntaryism  does  what  the  State 
cannot  do  or  cannot  do  very  well.  It  must 
always  do  what  the  State  is  not  yet  ready 
to  do.  It  tempers  the  impersonal  attitude 
of  the  State  with  the  warmth  of  personal 
service.  In  a  sense  it  stands  between  the 
State  and  the  people.  It  has  to  look  to  its 
relations  with  the  public  on  two  sides,  the 
side  of  the  State  and  the  side  of  its  "  clients." 
The  State  demands  efficiency,  and  the 
"  clients  "  have  a  right  to  expect  effective- 
ness, neither  of  which  can  be  achieved  in 
isolation.  Co-operation  is  essential,  and 
co-ordination  is  the  word  of  the  day. 
Working  alone  without  knowing  what  other 
people  are  doing  is  particularly  dangerous, 
and  rather  absurd,  in  social  work  ;  moreover, 
the  nature  of  the  social  problem  is  always 
changing. 

In  our  own  curious  British  way,  we  have 
evolved  a  method  of  using  voluntaryism 
without  destroying  it,  yet  voluntaryism  has 
to  recognise  the  modern  demand  for  better 
social  organisation,  for  planning.     It  would 


be  helpful  to  have  some  central  body  charged 
with  the  duty  of  thinking  on  behalf  of  social 
service  generally.  It  might  be  a  standing 
commission  at  the  Home  Office,  or  Ministry 
of  Health,  given  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  whole  question  of  social  need  under 
constant  survey.  Such  a  body  need  have  no 
compulsory  powers.  Publicity  is  a  great 
weapon  for  reform,  and  voluntaryism  has 
everything  to  gain  from  its  use. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hill,  widow  of  Sir 
James  Hill,  Bart.,  at  Wellwood,  Chillow 
Dean,  Bradford,  in  her  85th  year.  She  was 
a  generous  benefactor  of  many  good  causes, 
with  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  In  1908  Sir  James  Hill 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  Bradford,  and  Lady 
Hill's  first  important  public  speech  as 
Lady  Mayoress  was  made  at  a  meeting  held 
in  connection  with  the  Blind  Institution  in 
Bradford. 

The  Very  Reverend  Brother  John  Bernard 
Byrne,  O.D.C.,  Prior  of  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Drum- 
condra,  Dublin,  aged  72.  A  correspondent 
writes :  "  His  death  is  a  personal  and 
irreparable  loss  to  everyone  at  St.  Joseph's 
and  to  all  those  blind  and  the  agencies 
concerned  with  their  welfare  throughout 
Ireland,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
known  him  during  the  last  twenty-two  years 
of  his  life,  devoted  wholly  to  their  better- 
ment. He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
intimate  and  fatherly  concern  over  the 
individual  anxieties  and  ambitions  of  each 
person  under  his  care,  as  well  as  for  his  far- 
seeing  activities  in  whole-heartedly  co- 
operating with  every  movement,  public  or 
private,  that  aimed  at  the  advancement  of 
the  blind  in  general.  Under  his  priorship 
the  character  of  St.  Joseph's  changed  from 
that  of  a  blind  asylum  into  the  homeliest  of 
homes  and  a  progressive  school.  On 
Monday,  July  6th,  after  Requiem  High 
Mass  in  the  overcrowded  institution  chapel, 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave  of  his  choice 
amongst  the  blind  in  the  little  cemetery. 
Requiescant  in  Pace." 
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THOSE  of  us  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  industrial 
organisations  are  particularly 
glad  to  welcome  the  impetus 
which  is  being  given  to  the 
work  by  this  youthful  and 
vigorous  agency,  and  we  are  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  rightly  directed  and  con- 
trolled it  possesses  great  potentialities  for 
the  future  well-being  of  the  blind  com- 
munity. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  did  not  inspire  all  of  us  with 
confidence  ;  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have 
expected  far  too  much,  and  being  somewhat 
impatient  of  results  we  criticised  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  just  a  little  more  patient 
and  perhaps  more  conciliatory.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Association  has  now  more 
than  justified  its  existence  and  is  surely 
entitled  to  all  the  help  and  co-operation 
which  workers  on  behalf  of  the  blind  can 
bring  to  its  assistance.  The  last  annual 
Report  is  a  magnificent  record  of  real  service 
and  it  would  be  churlish  of  us  not  to  recognise 
to  the  full  the  value  of  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
Association  on  behalf  of  its  constituents. 
Any  efforts  that  may  be  made  in  the  future 
to  survey  and  fully  develop  the  industrial 
sphere  with  which  we  are  so  intimately  con- 
cerned will  doubtless  be  somewhat  impeded 
by  a  rather  specious  philosophy  with  which 
the  minds  of  blind  workers  are  so  sadly 
being  impregnated.  A  certain  school  of 
thought,  we  had  almost  written  thoughtless- 
ness, is  forever  insisting  upon  the  view  that 
blindness  is  so  severe  a  handicap  as  to 
warrant  the  State  providing  liberal  pensions 
for  all,  completely  disregarding  any  attempt 
to  enable  non-seeing  people  to  become 
independent  citizens.  "  Remove  the  blind 
from  the  sphere  of  industry  and  allow  them 
to  live  a  leisurely  existence  with  full  main- 
tenance," that  is  the  solution  we  are  invited 
to  believe,  that  is  the  way  to  give  them 
happiness  and  contentment. 


Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
live  a  full  and  active  life  can  never  give 
countenance  to  such  a  point  of  view,  however 
attractively  it  may  be  stated,  for  the  life  of 
enforced  idleness  so  envisaged  is  calculated 
more  than  anything  else  to  exaggerate  our 
limitations  and  render  existence,  as  the 
poet  Cowper  puts  it, 

"   A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  scene  of  fancied  bliss  and  heartfelt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair." 

There  is  and  can  be  no  justification  for 
foisting  such  pseudo-philosophy  upon  us. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  the  highest  and  best 
traditions  of  our  educational  system  and  can 
never  be  accepted  by  persons  of  enlighten- 
ment and  mental  vision  for  whom  "  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ' '  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  justification  for  our 
existence. 

Our  claim  to  citizenship  to  a  considerable 
degree  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  give  to  society  the 
best  service  of  which  we  are  capable  in 
return  for  the  innumerable  privileges  that 
are  bestowed  upon  us,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  disposed  ever  to  be  proclaiming  our 
rights  and  failing  to  discharge  our  duties  are 
in  no  sense  whatever  true  citizens.  We  are 
the  recipients  of  relief  in  its  most  pernicious 
form,  a  community  of  paupers  whose  very 
existence  is  the  negation  of  all  that  is 
manly  and  courageous.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  the  blind  community  it  is  the 
courage  they  have  displayed  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  the  fortitude  which  has  ever  led 
them  to  minimise  their  disabilities  in  order 
that  they  might  achieve  a  conquest  over 
blindness,  and  they  should  resist  the  specifics 
of  these  charlatans  and  quacks  with  that 
same  determination  and  insistence  which 
they  have  manifested  so  abundantly  though- 
011 1  past  decades. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  interpretation  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  Association  of 
Workshops  is  a  vital  protest  against  the 
defeatist  attitude  of  the  guides,  philosophers 
and  friends  who  are  endeavouring  to  beguile 
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blind  workers  by  their  sophistry  and  their 
cant.  They  have  learned  nothing  from  past 
history  and  apparently  they  are  incapable 
of  absorbing  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
education.  Though  this  foolishness  may 
persist  for  a  while  it  cannot  prevail,  for  the 
good  sense  of  our  future  citizens  will  resist 
the  servitude  implied  in  it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  growth  of  our  industrial  organisations  it 
is  the  fact  that  non-seeing  people  can  be  so 
trained  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  stands 
in  the  way  of  their  taking  a  full  share  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
The  incidence  of  the  onset  of  blindness  may 
seem  to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  handicapped  people  meet  with  the  dis- 
ability in  middle  or  in  late  life,  but  the 
incontrovertible  fact  is  ever  before  us, 
namely,  that  those  who  are  given  the 
advantages  of  training  and  employment  are 
properly  equipped  to  discharge  life's  obliga- 
tions, and  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  us 
if  under  any  guise  or  pretext  our  claim  to 
economic  freedom  is  rendered  abortive  or 
untenable  because  of  a  false  conception  of 
national  or  civic  duty.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  industries  now  being  practised  are 
less  satisfactory  in  their  economic  results 
than  more  carefully  selected  pursuits  would 
have  yielded,  but  nobody  is  particularly  to 
blame  for  this  condition  of  things.  Industrial 
development  having  proceeded  along  certain 
lines,  we  have  inherited  not  an  inconsiderable 
legacy  from  the  past,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
healthy  symptom  of  present-day  administra- 
tion that  we  should  not  rest  content  with 
the  old  order  of  things  but  proceed  to 
examine  in  detail  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing present  occupations  and  the  desir- 
ability of  replacing  certain  of  them  by 
pursuits  that  have  a  more  substantial 
economic  value.  The  changing  conditions  of 
industry  and  society  as  a  whole,  demand 
that  we  should  exercise  this  vigilance  for  two 
very  adequate  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is 
to  ensure  to  the  community  that  we  make 
the  best  use  of  the  resources  that  are  placed 
at  our  disposal  and  the  second  reason,  not 
less  important,  must  surely  be  to  provide 
a  full,  free  and  vigorous  life  for  those  whose 
destiny  it  is  our  responsibility  to  fashion. 
The  synthesis  of  this  thought  was  admirably 


expressed    by    Matthew    Arnold    when    he 
wrote, 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone  ; 

We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 

Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return 

All  we  have  built  do  we  discern." 

If  we  have  seemed  to  dwell  unduly  upon 
the  theories  and  conclusions  of  those  who 
count  the  claims  to  citizenship  as  of  little 
real  worth,  it  is  because  we  feel  that  such 
pernicious  doctrines  are  poisoning  the  minds 
of  those  who  otherwise  possess  all  the 
attributes  which  go  to  the  making  of  good 
citizens.  The  conception  that  you  can  draw 
without  limit  upon  the  resources  of  the 
community  without  giving  anything  in 
return  is  as  fallacious  as  it  is  immoral.  For  as 
Henry  George  once  put  it  :  "  The  ideal 
social  state  is  not  that  in  which  each  gets  an 
equal  amount  of  wealth,  but  in  which  each 
gets  in  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the 
general  stock."  Let  us  then  repeat  with 
emphasis  our  primary  contention  that  any 
organisation  that  elects  to  stimulate  industry 
and  encourage  remunerative  employment  on 
behalf  of  handicapped  people  is  undertaking 
important  and  transcending  obligations 
which  far  outweigh  those  temporary  ex- 
pedients that  are  so  often  the  devices  of 
ill-informed  people  who  seek  to  transform 
the  world  and  who  yet  are  incapable  of 
governing  themselves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Versatile  Blind  Singer. — A  blind  singer,  Rex 
Furness,  of  Warrington,  gained  second  place 
in  both  bass  and  baritone  classes  at  Lytham 
St.  Annes  Musical  Festival  last  month, 
and  the  adjudicator  gave  him  high  praise. 

A  University  Success. — Miss  R.  M.  Hitchcock, 
of  Newnham  College  and  Ipswich,  has  taken 
her  preliminary  examination  in  theology. 

A  Daring  Rider. — At  the  age  of  18,  Miss 
Frazer,  of  Shenfield,  Essex,  lost  her  sight. 
One  day  she  went  to  say  good-bye  to  her  old 
horse.  "  He  nuzzled  against  my  shoulder. 
I  was  suddenly  tempted.  I  felt  for  the  catch 
of  the  stable  door  and  led  out  the  horse. 
Unknown  to  my  friends  I  rode  him  round  a 
field,  and  later  told  them  of  my  great  achieve- 
ment.    They  thought  I  was  crazy  to  take  the 
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risk.  But  I  rode  regularly.  I  soon  developed 
a  sixth  sense  and  could  ride  without  a  guide 
rein.     I  bought  a  thoroughbred  racing  hunter. 

"  Occasionally  a  miracle  happens.  When  the 
light  is  very  good  I  see  for  a  brief  second  my 
dear  horse's  head  with  his  two  ears  sticking  up 
alert  and  the  red-coated  riders  in  front  of  me. 

"  It  is  just  like  the  old  days.  But  the  light 
always  fades.  Soon  I  am  in  darkness  again, 
with  only  the  memory  of  the  scene  to 
comfort  me." 

A  Blind  Explorer. — Gabor  Molnar,  of 
Budapest,  who  lost  his  eyesight  two  years  ago. 
is  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Brazil. 

He  knows  all  the  country  where  few  white 
men  have  ever  set  foot,  and  speaks  many 
of  the  native  dialects.  The  expedition  is  to 
collect  rare  beetles  for  the  National  Museum  of 
Hungary.  Mr.  Molnar  has  himself  made  a 
map  in  relief  of  the  country  to  be  explored. 

Blind  Student's  Success. — Mr.  Leslie 
Stephenson,  of  Middlesbrough,  aged  19,  and  a 
student  at  Oxford,  has  passed  his  first  law 
examination. 

Blind  Telephonist  at  London's  Largest 
Hospital. — The  telephone  switchboard  of  the 
largest  voluntary  hospital  in  England — the 
London  Hospital — is  operated  by  a  war-blinded 
man  who  has  been  trained  by  St.  Dunstan's. 

Telephone  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
pass  through  his  hands  at  the  rate  of  about  800 
a  day.  Although  he  handles  eight  exchange 
lines  and  37  extensions,  he  rarely  makes  a 
mistake.  After  each  toll  or  trunk  call,  he  types 
full  details  of  the  call  for  reference. 

Blind  Girls'  Rowing  Success. — A  crew  of 
four  blind  girls  triumphed  over  another  crew 
of  sighted  girls  in  a  mile  race  at  the  Women's 
Amateur  Rowing  Association's  regatta  at 
Hammersmith  last  month. 

The  blind  girls — Eva  Jordan,  Gladys 
Ewington,  Lily  Evans,  and  Lilian  George — 
won  by  a  length  and  a  quarter,  and  became  the 
first  blind  crew  to  win  a  race  using  sliding  seats. 
They  were  coxed  by  Miss  A.  M.  Punch. 

The  Misses  Jordan,  Ewington  and  George, 
are  employed  at  the  Barclay  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  ;  Miss  Evans  is  at  the  London 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Two  Blind  Girls  get  Degrees.— Miss  Marjorie 
Hewlett,  of  Pontypool,  has  just  been  awarded 
her  B.A.  degree  at  Aberystwyth  College  of 
the  University  of  Wales,  and  has  gained  second- 
class  honours  in  English.  She  was  formerly 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  She 
hopes  to  sit  for  a  Board  of  Education  Teaching 
Certificate  after  a  years'  training  in  a  London 
college.  English,  French  and  Latin  are  the 
subjects  which  she  hopes  to  teach. 


Miss  Catherine  Craig,  of  Largs,  blind  since 
the  age  of  nine,  received  the  degree  of  M.A., 
with  second-class  honours,  at  the  summer 
graduation  ceremony  of  Edinburgh  University. 

A  Blind  Cinema  Organist. — Mr.  Eddie  Gates, 
of  Norwich,  who  has  been  blind  since  infancy, 
has  been  playing  the  complicated  cinema  organ 
for  %\  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  and  secured  the 
degrees  of  L.R.A.M.  and  A.R.C.O.  He  became 
a  cinema  organist  first  in  his  native  town  and 
then  at  Dewsbury.  Since  leaving  Yorkshire 
he  has  been  touring  the  country  as  a  guest- 
organist.  At  Birmingham  last  month  he 
tackled  the  32nd  different  cinema  organ  he  has 
mastered  during  his  career. 

First  Prize  in  Paris  Conservatoire. — Georges 
Themeli,  the  22-year-old  blind  pianist,  who  is  of 
Egyptian  origin,  has  won  the  first  prize  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  He  lost  his 
sight  when  a  year  old. 

"  I  was  only  two,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was 
hoisted  on  to  the  family  piano  stool  and  began 
to  play  from  memory  the  tunes  I  had  heard. 
From  that  day  onwards  music  became  my  life. 
The  gateways  of  music  and  literature  were 
really  opened  to  me  by  the  Braille  method  for 
the  blind.  I  cannot  describe  my  emotion  when 
I  was  told  that  I  was  the  first  blind  laureate  in 
the  history  of  the  Conservatoire." 


THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND. 

iN    interesting    letter   appeared    in    a 

/\     recent  issue  of  the  British   Medical 

/     \  Journal,    from    Mr.    A.    J.     Story, 

^        ^Secretary  of  the  National  Institute 

for  the  Deaf,  in  the  psychological  contrasts 

between  the  deaf  and  the  blind  : — ■ 

"  Lifelong  association  with  the  deaf,  as 
children  and  adults,  including  twenty-nine 
years  with  the  blind  of  all  ages,  has  led  me," 
says  Mr.  Story,  "  to  know  that  these 
contrasts  are  very  great.  The  loss  of  sight 
imposes  serious  physical  handicaps  in  activity 
and  industry,  but  it  leaves  mental  and  social 
possibilities  unimpaired.  The  blind  are 
welcomed  everywhere,  and  can  take  almost 
any  position  in  life.  The  loss  of  hearing 
leaves  physical  aptitudes  untouched;  but 
it  definitely  separates  from  ordinary 
intellectual  and  social  activities.  It  isolates 
man  from  man  and  hinders  the  higher  things 
of  life  on  which  true  human  happiness 
depends.     Most  people  shun  the  deaf,  and 
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their  opportunities  in  the  higher  walks  of 
Hfe  are  extremely  limited. 

"  Comparison  of  the  blind  with  the  deaf 
clearly  shows  that  in  promoting  human 
happiness  the  ear  is  far  more  potent  than 
the  eye.  This  is  also  shown  in  comparing 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  children  who 
have  never  seen  with  those  who  have  never 
heard. 

"  Helen  Keller  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  was,  and  still  is,  both  blind  and  deaf. 
Her  remarkable  intellectual  developments 
qualify  her  to  speak  on  this  question.  She 
says  : 

"  '  The  problems  of  deafness  are  deeper 
and  more  complex,  if  not  more  important, 
than  those  of  blindness.     Deafness  is  a  much 


worse  misfortune.  For  it  means  the  loss  of 
the  most  vital  stimulus — the  sound  of  the 
voice — that  brings  language,  sets  thoughts 
astir,  and  keeps  us  in  the  intellectual 
company  of  man.' 

"  Marie  Leneru,  who  at  a  later  age 
experienced  both  blindness  and  deafness, 
expressed  a  similar  view  of  the  relative 
effects  of  the  two  deprivations.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  repressions  inherent  in 
deafness  often  lead  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ment and  may  seriously  alter  character. 
An  adequate  inquiry  into  the  comparative 
effects  of  deafness  and  blindness  upon 
psychology  would  be  interesting  and  perhaps 
helpful  to  those  who  are  struggling  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  deaf." 


UNION    OF    COUNTIES    ASSOCIATIONS   FOR 
THF    BLIND. 


Annual  Meeting. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  was  held  on 
Thursday,  25th  June,  1936,  at 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3, 
when  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans  was  re-elected 
Chairman  and  presided  over  the  meeting. 
The  re-election  of  the  Vice-Chairman,  the 
Honorary  Treasurer  and  Honorary  Auditors 
and  the  election  of  the  Council  and  Executive 
Committee  took  place,  and  a  statement 
reporting  the  withdrawal  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  from  the  Union  was 
received.  The  audited  Statement  of  Ac- 
counts was  adopted  and  a  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  carried 
providing  for  the  payment  by  the  Counties 
Associations  now  constituting  the  Union  of 
certain  additional  contributions  towards  the 
funds  of  the  Union  to  balance  the  loss  of 
income  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  (31st  March,  1936). 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  from  the  Union 
members  of  that  Association  who  had 
represented  the  Union  on  other  bodies  were 
no  longer  eligible  to  act  in  that  capacity  and 
other  members  were  accordingly  nominated. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Union  was 
adopted  and  reports  were  received  on  the 
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work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com- 
mittee, the  British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  " 
Fund  Committee  and  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf-blind. 

The  position  regarding  the  co-ordination 
of  national  work  for  the  blind  was  reported 
upon.  The  Conference  on  Co-ordination  of 
National  Work  for  the  Blind,  representing 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
Incorporated,  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations,  had  presented  a  Memorial  to 
the  Minister  of  Health  dealing  with  certain 
points  in  the  original  scheme  of  reorganisa- 
tion propounded  by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  and,  following  the  publication 
of  that  Committee's  revised  Scheme,  had 
also  submitted  a  Supplementary  Statement. 

The  Council  was  also  informed  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  redistribution  of  regional  areas 
after  receipt  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
revised  Scheme  in  addressing  a  Memorandum 
to  the  Minister  of  Health  setting  out  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  in  negotiation 
with  the  Joint  Committee  since  the  publica- 
tion of  their  original  Scheme. 

The  recommendation  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  that  the  award  of  the  Macgregor 
Prize   for   1936   should   go   to   Mrs.    Edith 
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M.  Jones,  39,  Ash  Grove,  Leeds,  6  ("  Leodien- 
sian  "),  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Home 
Teaching  Service,  past,  present  and  future  " 
was  endorsed  by  the  Council*  and  the  subject 
suggested  for  the  next  year  was  accepted, 
namely,  "  The  Better  Care  of  the  Aged  and 
Incapable  Blind." 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
Symposium  on  the  Report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Short  speeches  on  the  medical, 
administrative,  social  and  industrial  sections 
of  the  Report  were  given  by  members  of 
the  Committee  :  Sir  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Turnbull,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Bridge  and  Mr.  N.  Bishop  Harman.* 

A  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  speakers  was 
proposed  from  the  Chair,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Holden,  County  Medical  Officer,  Bucks,  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 

A  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who 
presided  over  luncheon  as  Master  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company,  to  the  Company 
for  their  hospitality,  and  to  the  staff  for 
their  unfailing  and  courteous  service  was 
proposed  and  carried  with  applause  during 
the  luncheon  interval. 

South-Eastern    and    London    Counties    As- 
sociation for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  gave 
the  Association  hospitality  for  a  Conference 
for  Home  Teachers  and  other  workers  on 
May  26th.  The  Conference  was  presided 
over  by  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Major  Harvey  F.  Plant,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Library. 
The  Library's  welcome  gave  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  recently  extended  premises  to 
those  who  had  not  already  been  able  to  do 
so.  As  the  Home  Teachers  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  south-eastern  area,  it  was  a 
valuable  opportunity  to  many. 

The  Librarian,  Miss  Prince,  gave  a  short 
address  and  then  showed  the  party  over  the 
Library.  The  staff  helped  to  explain  the 
organisation  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
circulation  of  books  was   carried   out   and 


*  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  Prize-winning  essay  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  speeches  made  during  the  afternoon  session  will 
shortly  be  available  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  66,  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  S.W.  i. 


after  the  tour  of  the  building  a  useful 
discussion  followed  and  any  questions  were 
dealt  with. 

Another  item  on  the  programme  was 
Bulb-Growing  for  the  Blind,  and  Miss 
Urmson,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  gave  an 
account  of  the  pioneer  experience  of  the 
Midlands  in  developing  bulb-growing  and 
competitions  in  bulb-growing,  first  among 
individuals  and  then  among  clubs  and 
centres*.  Very  stout  pioneer  work  the 
Midlands  has  clearly  done.  A  discussion 
again  followed  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  the  idea  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
south-eastern  area.  It  is  particularly  suited 
to  the  lonely  or  invalid  and  to  towns  where 
gardens  are  mostly  lacking. 

A  Report  of  the  Conference  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  obtainable  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Association  at  66,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  i. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Conference,  convened  by  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  held,  by  kind  invitation  of  the 
Mayor,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Wallasey,  on  Thursday  the  18th  June, 
1936.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  Fredk.  H.  Thornton)  the 
Conference  was  presided  over  by  the  Deputy 
Mayor  (Alderman  S.  Panter  Brick),  who 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  then  introduced 
the  first  speaker,  Mr.  H.  R.  Bickerton,  M.A., 
M.B.,  B.Ch.,  D.O.,  who  took  as  his  subject 
"  Sight  and  the  Problem  of  its  Preservation." 
A  short  discussion  followed  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bickerton  was  proposed  by 
Alderman  Charlesworth  (the  Chairman  of 
the  Association)  and  seconded  by  Major 
John  Roberts  (North  Wales  Society). 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  I.  R.  Ewing, 
M.Sc,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  who 
spoke  on  "  Tests  of  the  Hearing  of  Deafened- 
Blind  Patients."  She  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Ewing,  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
whose  subject  was  "  The  Use  of  Hearing- 
Aids."  These  Papers  were  followed  by  a 
discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.    Ewing  was   proposed   by   Dr.    R.    B. 


*  An  account  of  the  Midland  activities  appeared  in 
the  April,  1936,  New  Beacon. 
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Berry  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wallasey) , 
seconded  by  Dr.  Parry  Pritchard  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Caernarvonshire). 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Deputy  Mayor 
for  presiding,  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use 
of  the  Council  Chamber  and  to  the  Mayor 
for  his  hospitality  in  providing  tea  was 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Auden  (Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Association)  and  seconded 
by  Councillor  E.  E.  Ashton  (Chester). 

The  Conference  was  well  attended  and 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all  present.  The 
hospitality  provided  included  not  only  tea 
but  passes  which  allowed  the  holders  to 
travel  on  the  buses  and  gave  free  admission 
to  the  newly  opened  baths  at  New  Brighton. 

A  full  account  of  the  Conference  will 
shortly  be  issued.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  33,  Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Hampshire  and  Isle   of    Wight  Educational 
Trust. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  for  1935  des- 
cribes the  three-fold  work  undertaken  by 
the  Trust  in  the  provision  of  pensions  to 
former  blind  teachers,  the  payment  of 
bursaries  to  three  blind  pupils  receiving 
secondary  education,  and  grants  in  aid  to 
trainees.  Although  copies  of  the  1934 
Report  were  sent  to  all  Local  Education 
Authorities,  only  one  request  for  assistance 
outside  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
received  during  the  year,  which  suggests 
that  it  does  not  as  yet  seem  fully  realised 
that,  although  preference  is  given  to  applica- 
tions from  within  the  Hants  and  Isle  of 
Wight  area,  the  Trustees  are  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  other  suitable  cases,  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  higher  education. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of   Ireland. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  shows  that  the 
work  of  the  National  Council  is  making 
steady  progress.  Prevention  has  for  some 
time  been  engaging  special  attention,  and  a 
sub-committee  formed  last  December  to 
deal  with  this  question  has  already  done 
much    useful    work.     The    "  Irish    Braille 


Bulletin,"  published  as  an  experiment  in 
October  to  establish  contact  with  Braille 
readers  throughout  the  country,  has  been 
so  much  appreciated  that  it  is  hoped  to 
produce  a  further  issue  in  the  near  future. 
We  also  read  that  the  National  Council  has 
been  able  to  give  help  and  advice  in  countless 
ways  to  a  large  number  of  blind  people  in 
Dublin  and  elsewhere  ;  that  there  are  now 
two  fully  qualified  Home  Teachers  ;  and 
that,  following  appeals  for  funds,  124 
wireless  sets  have  been  supplied.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  Dublin  alone  there  is 
scope  for  at  least  three  more  trained  Visitors, 
who  are  sorely  needed  in  the  country 
districts,  and  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  shortage  of  workshop  accommodation 
are  emphasised. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  are  applicable  not  only  to  British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH—  s.    d. 

I3»785     Wesley,   S.   S.      Evening  Service  in   F, 

V.S 04 

13,786      Davies,       Walford.  Had     we     but 

hearkened  to  Thy  Word    ("  Solemn 

Melody  "),    (Anthem  arr.   by   H.   A. 

Chambers),   V.S.  .  .  .  .  ..04 

ORGAN— 

I3.7S7     Bonnet,  J.     Elfes  (No.  11  of  "  Twelve 

New  Pieces"),  Op.  7  . .  ..  ..04 

13.788  Bonnet,   J.     Caprice  Herolque  (No.   12 

of  "  Twelve  New  Pieces  "),  Op.  7  .  .      04 

13.789  Whitlock,    P.      Carol    (No.    1    of    Four 

Extemporisations)      . .  .  .  ..04 

13.790  Whitlock,   P.     Divertimento  (No.   2  of 

Four  Extemporisations)         .  .  ..05 

13.791  Whitlock,   P.     Fanfare  (No.  4  of  Four 

Extemporisations)      .  .  .  .  ..05 

PIANO— 

13.792  Bach.        Capriccio     (Departure     of     a 

Friend)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

x3.793     Ketelbey,  A.  W.    With  the  Roumanian 

Gypsies  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

T3>794     Ketelbey,      A.      W.        With      Honour 

Crowned,  Grand  March  .  .  ..04 

x3.795     Scott,  Cyril.     Souvenir  de  Vienne        .  .      04 
13,796     Wagner.      Motives    from    The    Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg  (arr.  by  Leslie 

Fly) 10 

DANCE— 

J3>797     Berlin,  I.     I'm  Putting  all  my  Eggs  in 

One  Basket,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      04 

!3,798  Grey,  N.  Wondering,  Song  Fox-Trot .  .  o  4 
I3.799     Hill,    B.      The    Glory    of    Love,    Song 

Fox-Trot  . .  . .  . .  ..04 
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Song 


Vol. 


Rushing    Rivulets 
Cantata  No.  26  "), 


13.800  McHugh,  J.     I'm  Shooting  High 

Fox-Trot  

SONGS— 

13.801  Bach.      As    Rapid 

(Tenor  Air  from 

C  :  D— A1        07 

13.802  Barker,  L.     Jane,  G  :    E — E1  .  .  ..04 

13.803  Elgar.     And  King  Olaf  Heard  the  Cry 

(Tenor    Solo    from    "King    Olaf"), 

Bj  flat  minor  :    E — A1  natural        .  .      09 

13.804  Keel,  Frederick.     Helen  of  Kirconnell, 

D  minor  :  Ax — D1       .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.805  Mallinson,  A.     My  Heart,  the  Bird  of 

the  Wilderness,  B  flat  :    Bx— F1      ..04 

13.806  Wood,  Havdn.    God  make  me  kind,  D  : 

Bj  flat— El 04 

UNISON    SONGS— 

13.807  Dunhill,   T.    F.      The   Keel   Row   (with 

Descant)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.808  Howells,  H.     Delicates  so  Dainty        .  .      04 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to   a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind   residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY—  Per    Vol. 

13,419-13,421     Cossack    Girl,    The,    by    Marina    s.    d. 
Yurlova.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,     Paper     Covers.       3     Vols. 
F.177    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

FICTION— 

13,432-13,435  Last  and  First  Men,  by  Olaf 
Stapledon.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.  4  Vols. 
G.281 89 

LITERARY  CRITICISM— 

13,291-13,293  Criticisms  and  Appreciations  of 
the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
3  Vols.     F.172  59 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13.809  Man's  Cable-pattern  Sleeveless  Pullover. 

Reprinted  from  "  Progress,"  July, 
1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.4      . .  .  .     o     6 

PHILOSOPHY— 

13,513  Bhagavad-Gita,  The,  translated  by 
Annie  Besant.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interlined,  Cloth  Boards.     G.75      .  .      90 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— SCRIPTURES. 

13,403-13,404  St.  Luke  (Authorised  Version). 
S.E.B.  Uncontracted.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.     2  Vols. 

F.88 46 

Bible,  The  (Revised  Version).  S.E.B. 
Intermediate  size,  Interpointed, 
Stiff  Covers  : — 

11,654-11,655    1st  Chronicles.     2  Vols.     B.73  .  . 

11,656-11,658    2nd  Chronicles.    3  Vols.     B.85  .  . 

11.659  Ezra.     B.25 

11.660  Nehemiah.     B.36 
11,667-11,668    Proverbs,  The.      2  Vols.     B.57.  . 
11,682  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos.     B.39 

Obadiah-Zephaniah.     B.33 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  B.30 

New    Testament     in     Greek.       S.E.B. 

Uncontracted,    Intermediate    size, 

Interpointed,    Stiff   Covers  : — 

Galatians,      Phillipians,      Colossians. 

B25  3 

1st  and   2nd  Thessalonians,    1st  and 
2nd    Timothy,    Titus,     Philemon. 

B32  3 

J3.399  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude.     B.36     4 


,683 
,684 


13,400 


13.401 


TOPOGRAPHY—  Per  Vol. 

13,502-13,503     London  in  My  Time,  by  Thomas     s.    d. 
Burke.      S.E.B.      Large   size,    Inter- 
pointed,    Cloth     Boards.       2     Vols. 

G.134 8     6 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and    other   organisations   for   the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  .production.  Per    Vol. 

3,850-2     Set  with  Green  Herbs,  by  M.  Bowen.    s.    d. 
3  Vols.      (Limited  Edition)  .  .  ..56 

British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

3.853-8     The   Elusive   Pimpernel,   by   Baroness 

Orczy.    6  Vols.     (Limited  Edition) .  .      56 
British  Customers       .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE—  Vols. 

Pink,    M.    A.,    and    Thomas,    S.    E.        English 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Correspondence.  .      12 
Legouis,  E.    Short  History  of  English  Literature       6 
HISTORY— 

Gairdner,  J.     Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York    .  .        4 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     European  Journey  . .  .  .        6 

Lawrence,  T.  E.     Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom        .  .      10 
PHILOSOPHY— 

Schopenhauer.     Selected  Essays  .  .  .  .        5 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— 

Bvron,  Lord.     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage        ..        3 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 

Clarke,  J.  J.     Local  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  15 

Muir,  Ramsey.     This  Interdependent  World     .  .        2 
Rumney,  J.     Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology        .  .        4 
PSYCHOLOGY— 

MacMurrav,  J.     Reason  and  Emotion  .  .  .  .        3 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

James,  E.  O.     In  the  Fulness  of  Time    .  .  .  .        2 

MacMurray,     J.       Creative    Society    (Study    of 
Relation  of  Religion  to  Communism) .  .  .  .        2 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION— 

Ayre^,  Ruby  M.     The  Story  of  an  Ugly  Man 
Berkeley,  A.     Murder  in  the  Basement  .  .        3 

Blake,  George.      Paper  Money     .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Christie,  Agatha.     Death  in  the  Clouds  .  .        3 

Christie,  Agatha.     Why  Didn't  They  Ask  Evans?       3 
Cleugh,  Sophia.     Song  Bird  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Garvice,  Charles.     The  Coronet  of  Shame 
*Gore,  W.     Death  in  the  Churchyard 
Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M.     The  Soft  Spot     .  . 
Marsh,  Jean.     The  Shore  House  Mystery  .  .        4 

Parkman,  S.    The  Acting  Second  Mate  .  .  .  .        4 

"  Preedy,  George  R."     The  Knot  Garden  .  .        4 

Sharp,  Margery.     Four  Gardens  .  .  .  .        4 

Sinclair,  Upton.     The  Jungle       .  .  .  .  . .        7 

Stern,  G.  B.     Pelican  Walking    .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Sutherland,  Joan.     One  Man's  Journey  .  .        4 

Svrett,  Netta.     The  House  That  Was    .  . 
Walling,  R.  A.  J.     Eight  to  Nine 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Benson,  E.  F.     Queen  Victoria 
Diver,  Maud.      Kabul  to  Kandahar 
Goodier,    Archbishop    A.,    S.J.      Jesus    Chr 

Man  of  Sorrows 
Graves,  A.  P.     To  Return  to  All  That  .  .  .  .        5 

Joad,  C.  E.  M.     Story  of  Civilization     .  . 

Lindsay,  M.     Sledge  .  .  

Malcolm-Smith,  E.  F.     Palmerston 
"  Murray.    E.    D."     Poems 
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Vols. 

Shaw,  G.  Bernard.    Great  Catherine  (A  Play)  .  .        1 
Shaw,  G.  Bernard.    Heartbreak  House  (A  Play)        3 
Thomson,  A.  A.     Out  of  Town    .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Wells,  C.    Light  on  the  Dark  Continent  .  .        3 

JUVENILE— 

Brereton,  F.  S.     Scouts  of  the  Baghdad  Patrols       5 
James,  Grace.     John  and  Mary  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Kastner,  Erich.     Annaluise  and  Anton  .  .        2 

Lynch,    Patricia.      The    Turf-Cutter's    Donkey 
Goes  Visiting      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

GRADE  I— 
♦Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  .  .  .  .        2 

MOON— 

Barclay,      Florence      L.        White      Ladies      of 
Worcester  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        9 

Bowen,  Marjorie.    "  Set  with  Green  Herbs  ..."       3 
Cable,  Mildred  and  Francesco  French.     Some- 
thing Happened  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Montgomery,  L.  M.     Anne's  House  of  Dreams  6 

NOTE— NEW  BRAILLE  MAGAZINE. 

"  The  Braille  Science  Journal  " — a  record  of  Ideas 

and  Progress,  published  by  the  Royal  Blind  School, 

Craigmillar    Park,    Edinburgh,    is    available    on    loan 

from  the  Library. 
*  Stereotyped  book. 


PRICE     LIST     OF     WATCHES     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

All  Previous  Lists  Cancelled.  16th  June,  1936. 

N.I.B.  Watches—  £    s.   d.       £    s.   d. 

Gentleman's  Silver  Watch  ..  3  10  o  3  3  o** 
Gentleman's  Nickel  Watch  ..  2  1  3  1  17  3** 
Lady's   Silver  Wristlet   Watch 

with  Leather  Strap  .  .      3     2     o        216     o** 

Lady's    Gold    Wristlet    Watch 

with  Leather  Strap  ..550        4   15     o** 

Repeater  Watches — 
Gentleman's      Silver      Minute 

Repeater        .  .  .  .  ..826        763** 

Gentleman's      Silver      Quarter 

Repeater        ..  ..  ..5126        50     o** 

N.B. — The   above   prices   are   subject   to   alteration 
without  notice. 

Gentleman's  "  Waltham  "   Watch  has  been  deleted 
from  the  catalogue. 

"SILENT"  MODEL  SHORTHAND  MACHINE. 

The    revised    prices    of    the    new    "  Silent  "    Model 
Shorthand  Machine  are  as  follows  : — 

List  price  £5.   15s.  6d.  £4..   16s.   3d.** 
The  price  of  the   Shorthand   Machine   Case,    which 
remains  unaltered,  is  : — 

List  price  £1.   5s.   3d.  £1.   is.   id.** 
**  Special  Price  to  Blind  Individuals  and  Institutions 
in  the  British  Empire. 


VACANCIES,  30th  JUNE,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .        — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
8,    Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  -  .  .  .  ■  .  .  5 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         8 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 
Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — ■ 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 


TRAINING    FOR    BLIND    TYPISTS    IN    EDIPHONE 
WORK. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ha3  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  arrange  for  a  limited  number  of  blind 
girls  who  are  really  efficient  typists  'to  receive  free 
training  in  Ediphone  work  and  anticipates  being  able 
to  find  positions  for  girls  who  become  proficient  as 
Ediphone  typists.  Applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Secretary-General,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  1,  with  particulars  of  age,  previous 
training  and  experience. 


CHRONOLOGICAL    SURVEY    OF    WORK    FOR   THE 
BLIND,  by  Wagg. 

The  price  of  this  letterpress  book  has  now  been 
reduced  from  5s.  to  2S.  6d.  net  per  copy.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


ADVERTISEMINTS 


Advertising  Rates:     1  = 


Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  ROTHERHAM. 
BLIND  WELFARE  DEPT. 

Appointment  of  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
certificated  sighted  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (female) 
who  must  possess  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  type  and  in  simple 
pastime  handicrafts. 

Salary  (with  uniform  provided)  varying  from  ^156 
to  ^200  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, with  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials  to  be  sent  to  me  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher 
(Blind)  "  not  later  than  the  23rd  July,  1936. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  one  month's 
notice  by  either  side,  to  the  Council's  Service  Conditions 
relating  to  holidays  and  sickness  allowances  and  to  the 
Provisions  of  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers 
Superannuation  Act,  1922. 

CHAS.  L.  des  FORGES, 
Municipal  Offices,  Town  Clerk. 

Rotherham. 

July,  1936. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.   Alhans,   Ltd.), 


iip  Street,   London,    E.C. 
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EMPLOYMENT    RESEARCH. 

Resume  of  the  work  done    by  the    Employment   Officer   of  the    National 

institute  for  the  Blind,  of  the  results  obtained  to  date,  and  of  developments 

expected  in  the  future. 

THREE  years  ago,  on  July  ist,  1933,  an  Employment  Officer  was  engaged 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  investigating  sighted  industries  to  ascertain  whether 
others  could  be  found  suitable  for  introduction  into  blind  workshops.  The 
three-year  period  of  investigation  has  now  terminated  and  the  moment  is 
opportune  to  set  out  the  results  of  the  enquiry  itself,  and  the  developments 
which  have  arisen,  or  are  likely  to  arise,  from  it. 
When  this  investigation  commenced  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  certain 
arbitrary  standards  by  which  any  industry  investigated  could  be  adjudged  to  be  suitable  or 
not  suitable  for  introduction  into  a  blind  workshop. 

The  pronouncements  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  London  Workshops  on  these  points  were 
taken  as  a  general  guide  : — 

1.  Prospects  ot  employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  totally  blind  people,  or 

for  a  large  number  of  totally  blind  and  partially  blind  people  mixed. 

2.  Capital   expenditure   moderate,   in   proportion   to   the   number   of  blind   persons 

employed. 

3.  A  minimum  of  sighted  supervision. 

4.  Reasonable  prospects  of  marketing  without  excessive  costs. 

To  these  it  was  felt  desirable  to  add  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  blind  workers  should 
not  fall  below  certain  standards,  and  the  figure  of  15s.  for  female  workers  and  25s.  for  male 
workers  of  21  years  of  age  or  over  for  a  full  week  were  arbitrarilv  fixed.  As  regards  (2)  the 
figure  of  £50  was  regarded  as  a  suitable  maximum  figure.  It  was  recognised  that  the  laying 
down  of  such  standards  would  not  preclude  the  taking  up  by  workshops  of  an  industry  which 
did   not    come   up   to   these    standards,    in   cases   where    industries   at    present  carried   on 
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in  a  workshop  fell  very  much  below  them. 
Below    are    listed    alphabetically    all    the 
industries  dealt  with,  and  a  brief  resume  of 
results  in  every  case  is  given  : — 

Agglomerated  Cork  Manufactures. 

The  manufacture  of  agglomerated  cork 
and  articles  produced  from  it  was  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
which  singly  would  not  prove  insuperable 
obstacles,  but  which  jointly  would  cause 
the  industry  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Amongst 
the  most  important  was  the  high  proportion 
of  sighted  labour  required,  the  high  pro- 
portion of  partially  sighted  to  totally  blind 
workers,  and  the  relatively  small  numbers 
employed  in  sighted  industry. 

Artificial  Stone. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  this 
industry  :  the  necessity  for  its  location  in 
close  proximity  to  a  granite  quarry  or  to 
water-borne  transport  from  the  quarry,  and 
the  comparatively  low  proportion  of  totally 
blind  workers  employable. 

Asbestos  Manufactures. 

This  industry  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  sections  :  (1)  Textile  and  general  ; 
(2)  Cement-asbestos  products.  In  the  first 
section  expensive  and  almost  entirely  auto- 
matic machinery  is  used,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  employ  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  blind  people,  and  large  capital 
expenditure  on  machinery  is  involved. 
There  are  several  factors,  also,  which  make 
section  (2)  unsatisfactory.  No  single  factor 
would  prove  a  deterrent,  but  all  together 
their  effect  would  be  considerable.  The 
main  points  are  that  operations  must  be 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  considerations 
of  water  supply  and  discharge  require  the 
location  of  the  factories  in  rural  districts, 
and  it  is  necessarv  to  run  three  eight-hour 
shifts  daily. 

Batteries  and  Accumulators. 

This  industry  was  dealt  with  in  two  sec- 
tions :  (1)  Lead-acid  accumulators,  and 
(2)  Dry  cell  batteries.  There  are  two  main 
objections  in  all  branches  of  this  industry. 
Firstly,  the  very  small  proportion  of  blind 
labour  which  could  be  employed  (even  in  the 
most  favourable  section  it  would  not  exceed 
50  per  cent.),  and  the  fact  that  employment 


fluctuates    very    considerably    as    seasonal 
demands  alter. 

Breeze  Slabs. 

The  production  of  pre-cast  breeze  slabs, 
and  blocks  was  listed  as  suitable  for  blind 
workshops. 

Employment  in  this  industry  would  be 
provided  for  male  labour  only.  Its  location 
may  be  restricted  by  the  desirability  of  being 
close  to  a  source  of  supply  of  breeze,  and  a 
very  large  area  is  required  for  storing  and 
maturing  of  finished  products. 

Bricks,  Chimney  Pots,  Etc. 

There  are  here  two  principal  reasons  for 
rejection  :  firstly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
land  with  a  sub-soil  of  suitable  clay,  and  the 
large  amount  of  capital  required  to  purchase 
it,  if  found  ;  secondly,  the  low  proportion 
of  blind  labour  which  could  be  employed. 

Brushes. 

The  manufacture  of  twisted-in  wire  brushes 
was  regarded  as  suitable  if  the  blind  work- 
shops were  prepared  to  undertake  door-to- 
door  selling  on  the  lines  of  the  Kleen-E-Ze 
Company. 

Buttons. 

The  manufacture  of  corozo  (vegetable 
ivory)  buttons  was  rejected  on  the  grounds 
that  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  would  be  blind,  and  that  capital 
cost  per  blind  worker  would  be  excessive. 

Preliminary  investigations  were  carried 
out  with  regard  to  "  Erinoid  "  buttons,  but, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  investigations 
have  not  been  completed,  since  it  is  felt  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  London  Association  for 
the  Blind  to  try  out  after  extending  their 
knitting  pin  department. 

Cardboard  Boxes. 

The  manufacture  of  rigid  cardboard  boxes, 
both  covered  and  stitched  (though  the  latter 
type  was  considered  less  attractive  than  the 
former),  was  regarded  as  suitable  for  blind 
workshops,  and  in  August,  1935,  a  small 
experimental  workshop  was  set  up  at 
Leicester.  Results  so  far  have  been  satis- 
factory, and  further  machinery  has  been 
installed  ;  further  expansion  is  prevented  at 
present  by  lack  of  space.  Saleable  goods 
were  produced  almost  at  once,  only  the  first 
batch  being  found  unsaleable  ;    second  and 
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subsequent  batches  were  disposed  of  without 
difficulty,  and  no  complaints  received. 

Cigarettes. 

The  Employment  Officer  did  not  carry  out 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  hand-made 
cigarette  industry.  His  investigation  con- 
sisted of  making  actual  tests  on  the  bench 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  blind  person  doing 
the  work,  and  in  ascertaining  suitable  sources 
of  supply  for  certain  materials.  In  January, 
1935,  a  training  department  was  started  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  The  excellent 
making  of  the  cigarettes  is  beyond  dispute, 
but  as  to  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  blind 
workers  and  trading  results,  nothing  can  yet 
be  said  since  the  venture  has  not  yet  been 
launched  commercially. 

Female  labour  only  has  been  employed 
so  far,  though  in  sighted  industry  the  very 
best  qualities  of  cigarettes  are  made  by  male 
labour. 

Cork  Cutting. 

The  cutting  of  corks  from  the  natural 
bark  was  rejected,  mainly  owing  to  the 
need  of  sight  for  eliminating  defective 
material  at  every  operation.  It  is,  in  addition, 
a  trade  in  which  demand  tends  to  decline. 

Cosmetics. 

The  manufacture  of  face  cream  and 
powders  was  recommended  to  blind  work- 
shops, provided  they  were  prepared  to  expend 
considerable  sums  on  carrying  out  extensive 
and  continuous  advertising. 

It  was  not  thought  feasible  to  do  the 
actual  manufacture  in  bulk  of  these  articles 
until  the  enterprise  had  reached  fairly  big 
proportions.  In  the  first  instance,  work 
would  be  confined  to  filling  containers, 
labelling,  wrapping,  etc.,  at  which  work 
female  labour  exclusively  should  be  employed. 

Fencing. 

The  manufacture  of  chain  link  and  similar 
fencing  was  rejected,  owing  to  the  need  of 
sight  for  supervising  the  automatic  machinery 
used.  Cleft  chestnut  fencing  was  rejected, 
owing  to  the  need  for  location  of  the  in- 
dustry in  small  units  near  sources  of  supply 
of  the  chestnut  stakes  ;  but  the  substitution 
of  chestnut  stakes  by  creosote-impregnated 
soft  wood  sawn  stakes  was  considered  and 
recommended  to  provincial  workshops.  The 
farther  away  from  London  the  better,  since 


the  advantage  lies  in  avoiding  the  heavy 
carriage  charges  on  the  cleft  chestnut  fencing 
which  is  produced  in  the  London  area. 

Fireplace  Surrounds. 

The  manufacture  of  tiled  fireplace  sur- 
rounds and  kerbs  was  recommended  for 
introduction  into  the  blind  workshop.  For 
successful  operation,  the  use  of  imported 
tiles  would  be  necessary,  since  the  English 
manufacturers  do  not  supply  the  sets  made 
up  in  the  form  which  would  be  required  by  a 
blind  workshop. 

Furniture. 

The  manufacture  of  woven  fibre  furniture 
to  imitate  "  Lloyd  Loom  "  type,  and  also 
of  the  "  Texaloom  "  type,  was  recommended. 
The  latter  type  is  already  manufactured  on 
a  small  scale  at  the  Dundee  workshops. 
Experiment  in  weaving  of  the  furnishing 
fabric  from  paper  twine  was  also  recom- 
mended. Methods  of  tensioning  the  warps 
to  produce  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
"  Texaloom  "  type  of  fibre  were  studied, 
and  recommendations  made  as  to  the  methods 
of  attaining  that  end. 

Geraniums  for  Flag  Days. 

A  special  enquiry  was  carried  out  to 
ascertain  whether  a  good  quality  of  geranium 
emblem  could  be  produced  by  blind  labour. 
This  was  found  possible  by  altering  the  type 
of  emblem  used,  and  in  February  of  this  year 
the  work  was  commenced  at  Swansea,  of 
which,  so  far,  results  have  been  satisfactory. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with 
the  production  of  the  special  type  of  emblem 
used  by  the  Greater  London  Fund,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  this  too  can  be  made 
satisfactorily  by  blind  labour,  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  whether  production  will  be 
sufficient  to  assure  a  reasonable  earned  wage. 

Hinges. 

An  offer  by  the  patentees  was  made  to 
allocate  to  a  blind  workshop  the  assembling 
of  patent  window  sash  hinges.  Preparations 
were  made  for  carrying  out  this  work  at 
Birmingham,  but  owing  to  difficulties  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  supplies  of  parts,  it 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

Key  Cutting. 

This  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  industry, 
but  rather  as  an  occupation.     It  was  found 
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possible  for  a  blind  worker  to  use  the  machine 
for  cutting  Yale  and  similar  keys  from  blanks, 
and  various  suggestions  were  made  as  to 
methods  of  obtaining  a  good  volume  of 
business.  A  motor-driven  machine  has  been 
installed  in  the  Sheffield  workshops  and  is 
operated  by  a  blind  girl  in  her  spare  time. 

Knitting  Pins. 

A  special  investigation  was  carried  out  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  prospects  for  the 
expansion  of  the  knitting  pin  workshop  at 
the  London  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 


was  working  under  difficulties,  owing  to  lack 
of  space  and  proper  equipment.  Recom- 
mendations were  made  for  the  expansion  of 
this  venture. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  type  of  circular 
saw  for  cutting  the  pins  to  length  was  in- 
vestigated, and  a  type  of  saw  was  found 
which,  when  provided  with  special  guards, 
should  be  suitable  for  operation  by  blind 
workers,  who  cannot  use  the  stationary 
unguarded  circular  saw  found  in  sighted 
factories. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


HOME  NEWS 


The  Minister  of  Pensions  at  St.  Dunstan's. — 

The  Minister  of  Pensions,  Mr.   R.   S.  Hudson, 
visited  St.  Dunstan's  Headquarters  last  month 
and  saw  for  himself  a  number  of  the  activities 
of   the   men   who   are   under   the   care   of   the 
organisation.     It  was  Mr.  Hudson's  official  visit 
of  inspection  and  he  was  received  by  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,   M.P.,  the  chairman,  and  Mr. 
W.    G.    Askew,    the    secretary.      The    Minister 
made  a  thorough  tour  of  the  building,  which 
acts  as  the  administrative  headquarters  of  St. 
Dunstan's  for  its  2,000  blinded  ex-Servicemen. 
Opthalmic     Service.  —  At    the    Annual    Rep- 
resentatives'   Meeting    of    the    British  Medical 
Association    last    month,    Mr.    Bishop  Harman 
(Chairman  of  the  Ophthalmic  Committee)  moved 
the  folio  vving  recommendation  of  Council  : — 
"  That  the  fee  for  the  domiciliary  examina- 
tion of  a  person  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
should    be  :     (a)    within    two    miles    of    the 
ophthalmic   surgeon's   consulting   room — not 
less  than  two  guineas  ;    and  (b)  beyond  two 
miles — not  less  than  three  guineas  plus  mileage 
both  ways  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  mile." 
He  said  that    there    were   a   small  number   of 
blind  persons  who  Were  unable  to  go  to   the 
consulting   rooms   of   the   ophthalmic   surgeon, 
and  it  Was  necessary  for  someone  to  go  out  to 
them.    That  meant  extra  time  and  expense. 
The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
National    Ophthalmic     Treatment    Board. — 
Mr.    Bishop    Harman,    in    presenting    to    the 
British  Medical  Association   the   report   under 
"  Ophthalmic,"  said  that  it  had  been  a  good  year 
on    the    whole    for    the    National    Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board.     The  final  figures  for  1935 
showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
23  per  cent,  of  cases  in  hand.    During  1935  the 
number  of  new  centres  opened  Was  twenty-six, 
but  already  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  twenty-tWo  new  centres  had  been  opened, 


and  altogether  1936  bade  fair  largely  to  improve 
upon  the  1935  figures.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
more  use  was  being  made  of  the  scheme  was  the 
distinctly  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
approved  societies  towards  it,  especially  some 
of  the  larger  ones.  Furthermore,  there  Was 
evidence  that  the  propaganda  Was  reaching 
persons  who  were  not  insured  patients,  and 
others  of  like  economic  status  were  making 
more  use  of  the  scheme. 

The  Board's  propaganda  took  three  forms  : 
an  appeal  was  made  to  public  authorities, 
approved  societies,  and  Governmental  in- 
stitutions ;  the  second  line  of  propaganda  was 
directed  to  industrialists  and  those  in  charge  of 
Works  ;  and  in  the  third  method,  the  people 
were  appealed  to  directly  and  most  effectively 
by  means  of  films. 

Mr.  Bishop  Harman  added  that,  considering 
the  volume  of  ophthalmic  work  done  in  this 
country,  not  nearly  enough  of  it  was  being  done 
by  those  qualified  to  do  it  or  done  under  the 
right  conditions.  A  great  deal  too  much  of  this 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  sight-testing  opticians. 
Again,  a  large  amount  of  it  Was  done  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  in  hospitals  on  behalf  of 
people  who  were  quite  capable  of  paying  for 
this  service.  It  was  for  the  members  of  the 
Representative  Body  to  try  to  divert  this  Work 
into  the  proper  channels.  There  Was  a  real 
possibility  that  if  some  of  this  lost  ground  were 
not  recovered  a  difficult  position  might  arise 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  statutory  authorities. 

Captain  Baker  in  London. — Captain  E.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  was  blinded  in  the 
war,  came  over  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
Vimy  Ridge  Memorial,  and  last  month  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser  and  Lady  Fraser  entertained  in 
the  grounds  of  their  house  in  Regent's  Park 
representatives  of  the  British  Legion  and  other 
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ex-Service  organisations  and  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  other  blind  organisa- 
tions to  meet  Capt.  Baker.  Captain  Baker  also 
attended  St.  Dunstan's  Regatta  ;  he  took  part 
in  the  first  St.  Dunstan's  Regatta  in  1915. 

Increase  in  Bristol  Scale  of  Relief. — The  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  last  month  asked  the 
Bristol  City  Council  to  increase  the  scale  of 
relief  to  necessitous  blind  persons  in  Bristol  by 
2s.  per  week  from  October  1st.  It  will  cost 
£750  this  year  and  £1,500  per  annum  thereafter. 

The  present  income  is  18s.  for  a  single  person 
and  27s.  6d.  to  blind  married  couples.  The 
grants  recommended  to  voluntary  organisations 
for  the  period  April  1st,  1937,  to  March  21st, 
1942,  includes  £11,000  to  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum,  an  increase  from  £8,779  to  cover  the 
increased  payments  referred  to,  £500  augmenta- 
tion to  blind  employees  and  home-workers' 
earnings  and  contributions,  £200  to  the  staff 
pensions  scheme. 

The  report  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

Chorleywood  College  Reunion  Dinner. — Dur- 
ing the  last  week-end  of  July  a  reunion  was  held 
of  past  pupils  and  staff  of  Chorleywood  College, 
which  drew  membsrs  from  many  parts — 
Yorkshire,  Devon,  Ireland  and  even  Sweden. 

A  meeting  Was  held  to  inaugurate  an  Old 
Girls'  Association,  followed  by  a  dinner,  at 
which  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
was  present  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Body.  He  spoke  of  the  unique  Work  of  the 
School  and  of  its  high  tone  ;  of  the  conviction 
he  had  always  held  that  Chorleywood  College 
was  supplying  a  real  need  and  that  the  girls 
and  staff  were  already  doing  pioneer  work  in 
showing  what  can  be  done  by  blind  and  partially 
blind  girls  if  given  the  opportunity  of  education 
in  its  fullest  sense. 

Old  Girls  at  the  dinner  represented  very 
various  professions — massage  ;  music,  teaching 
and  performing  ;  occupational  therapy  ;  re- 
search ;  clerical  and  hospital  almoner's  Work  ; 
speaker  and  propaganda  work  ;  handicrafts  ; 
housekeeping  ;  and  in  the  teaching  profession 
were  representatives  from  Nursery  School,  High 
School,  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Home 
Teaching  Service. 

Students  who  left  Chorleywood  lately  came 
from  Cambridge  and  St.  Andrew's  University  ; 
the  Maria  Grey  Training  College  ;  the  Royal 
College  of  Music ;  St.  Christopher's  College  ;  and 
from  Mrs.  Spry's  School  of  Flower  Decorations. 
The  last  of  this  group,  Miss  Mabel  Judd,  who 
recently  gained  the  British  Diploma  in  Floral 
Art  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  contri- 
buted very  charming  flower  decorations  for  the 
dinner  table.  Miss  Ruth  Hitchcock,  who  was 
recently  awarded  a  Mary  Sparke  Scholarship  at 
Newnham   College,  was   one   of   the   speakers, 


proposing  the  toast  of  the  School.  She  sketched 
the  many  developments  she  had  witnessed  during 
her  twelve  years  passage  through  the  School, 
in  games,  in  swimming,  in  housecrafts,  as  well 
as  on  more  academic  lines,  as  the  little  "  family" 
group  of  1921  grew  to  a  well  established  School, 
similar  in  interests  and  achievements  to  other 
Public  Schools,  but  with  Braille  instead  of  print 
as  the  chief  medium. 

Miss  C.  Day,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Staff  and  the  first  Editor  of  the  Chorleywood 
Magazine,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Founders, 
including  in  her  toast  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty  of 
Chorleywood,  who  had  given  the  very  lovely 
house  and  grounds,  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  represented  by  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  which  had  accepted  the  gift  for  con- 
version into  a  school  for  the  higher  education 
of  girls  with  little  or  no  sight,  and  had  appointed 
Miss  Monk  as  the  Head  Mistress.  She  also 
referred  to  many  amusing  episodes  of  the  first 
term  at  Old  Jordans  Hostel  spent  by  the  first 
few  pupils  and  staff,  while  "  The  Cedars,"  now 
Chorleywood  College,  Was  still  in  the  process 
of  remodelling. 

One  of  the  senior  present  girls,  Joan  Grant, 
welcomed  the  Old  Girls  and  brought  them  up 
to  date  in  the  achievements  of  the  present  school 
and  in  their  aspirations  for  the  future. 

The  last  speaker,  Miss  Deavin,  Second  Mistress, 
brought  laughter  in  her  reminder  that,  in  spite 
of  the  many  references  to  social  activities,  sports, 
and  the  "  menagerie  "  that  had  contributed  to 
the  life  of  the  School,  "we  do  still  do  ordinary 
lessons.  The  'A's  '  in  July  are  still  incarcerated 
in  the  Library  Brailling  School  Certificate  papers 
and  the  Staff  are  still  incarcerated  in  their 
rooms  transcribing  their  Braille  answers  into 
script." 

During  the  dinner  one  of  the  present  girls 
acted  as  a  mannequin,  exhibiting  the  present 
uniform — school  hat  band,  with  its  design  of 
the  sun  rising  behind  a  cedar,  hand-woven 
tunic  and  aertex  blouse,  gym.  vests  and  dancing 
frock. 

Finally,  the  School  sang  "  The  Ship,"  written 
(at  a  time  of  financial  crisis,  before  the  days  of 
the  Board  of  Education  recognition)  by  Miss 
Upcott,  a  member  of  the  staff  from  the  beginning, 
and  composed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bevan. 

Steamship  Company's  Concession. — According 
to  The  Glasgow  News,  Mr.  James  Beecroft, 
convener  of  the  Blind  Persons'  Committee  of 
Lanark  County  Council,  has,  as  a  result  of  an 
interview  with  Burns  and  Laird,  Ltd.,  been 
successful  in  having  the  firm  agree  to  grant  a 
free  passage  to  any  certified  blind  person 
wishing  to  travel  to  Ireland,  provided  he  or 
she  is  accompanied  by  another  fare-paying 
passenger. 
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Ophthalmia  Notification  Regulations.— Mr.  W. 

Roberts  asked  the  Minister  of  Health  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  month  Whether  he  was 
aware  that  regulations  provided  that,  in  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  notification  of  the 
disease  had  to  be  made  to  the  district  council, 
as  the  local  sanitary  authority,  whereas  the 
county  council,  where  it  was  a  child  welfare 
and  maternity  authority,  Was  responsible  for 
treatment  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  delay 
in  treatment  might  cause  blindness  for  life, 
whether  he  would  revise  the  regulations  so  as  to 
provide  that  notification  should  be  made  in 
such  cases  by  telegram  or  telephone  direct  to 
the  county  medical  officer  of  health,  concurrently 
with  notice  to  the  district  council. 

The  Minister  of  Health  (Sir  Kingsley  Wood) 
replied  :  ".  Under  the  regulations  in  force  a 
medical  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  a 
child  suffering  from  this  disease  is  required  to 
notify  the  case  forthwith  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and 
that  officer  is  required  to  forward  a  copy  of 
such  notification  to  the  county  medical  officer  of 
health  within  24  hours  of  its  receipt.  A  system 
of  dual  notification  appears  to  me  to  present 
certain  disadvantages,  and  as  at  present  advised 
I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  amending  the 
regulations  in  the  manner  suggested.  The 
importance  of  making  definite  arrangements  for 
securing  the  prompt  treatment  of  this  disease 
has  been  emphasised  in  circular  letters  issued 
to  local  authorities  by  my  Department,  and  I 
will  send  copies  to  the  hon.  Member." 

Mr.  Roberts  :  "  Does  not  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  think  that,  in  country  districts,  to 
have  the  local  sanitary  authority  forwarding 
the  notification  may  delay  investigation  very 
seriously  ?  " 

Sir  K.  Wood  :  "1  shall  look  into  that  point. 
I  regard  this  matter  as  important,  and  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  any  information  to  give 
me  upon  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  examine  it." 

A  Hectic  Day  at  Porthcawl.— Mr.  Arthur  R. 
Lloyd,  a  blind  worker  at  the  Swansea  and  South 
Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind,  sends  an 
interesting  account  of  a  recent  "  outing  "  from 
the  Institution  : — 

"  In  spite  of  a  fairly  promising  forecast,  the 
weather  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
queues  of  blind  workers  who  Waited  outside 
their  Institution  on  the  morning  of  June  23rd. 
Nevertheless,  when  their  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Parry,  appeared  with  a  smile,  enhanced  by  full 
summer  rig-out,  with  white  hat  to  boot,  the 
members  of  the  party  soon  saw  to  it  that  the 
'  deep  depression  '  gave  immediate  place  to  a 
'  ridge  of  high  pressure.'  More  than  two 
hundred  persons,  comprising  the  Swansea  and 
District  Blind  Workers,  their  wives  and  children, 


and  the  members  of  the  Staff  of  the  Institution' 
set  out  gaily  upon  the  journey  to  Porthcawl. 

"  The  daring  and  defiant  Secretary  was  a  true 
prophet  ;  the  nearer  to  Porthcawl  the  party 
drew,  the  brighter  became  the  sky,  till  at  last 
the  sun  shone  gloriously.  Arrived  at  Porthcawl, 
the  whole  company  sat  down  to  a  well-cooked 
dinner,  and  it  was  during  this  much-enjoyed 
meal  that  the  Secretary's  good  wife  brought 
round  to  each  and  all  chocolates  or  cigarettes 
and  tobacco,  and  tickets  for  various  amusements. 
This  generous  gesture  was  a  sign  of  the  good 
work  which  Mrs.  Parry  is  doing  in  personally 
supervising  the  organisation  of  a  fund  which 
she  started  some  years  ago,  known  as  the 
'  Blind  Social  Welfare  Fund.' 

"  In  spite  of  a  good  dinner,  many  blind  people, 
with  or  without  companions,  could  not  resi;  t 
the  temptation  to  '  bump  '  in  speed-boats,  <  r 
to  be  '  shocked  '  in  the  '  Ghost  Train.' 

"  Then,  at  the  close  of  a  very  exciting  after- 
noon, a  sumptuous  tea,  followed  by  many  more 
rounds  of  pleasure,  and  a  merry  journey  home 
to  Swansea. 

"  This  outing  represented  the  third  of  a 
series  held  this  year  providing  pleasure  for 
the  blind  people  of  Swansea  and  district,  and 
the  whole  of  West  Wales.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Swansea  Institution  and 
to  his  good  wife,  who  organise  so  carefully  and 
so  thoroughly  such  a  great  undertaking  each 
year." 

Over  Forty-four  Thousand  Blind  Listeners.— 
In  Great  Britain,  44,772  free  wireless  licences 
have  been  granted  to  blind  listeners. 
Imperial. 

Three  Successful  Montreal  Students. — Three 
students  from  the  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton, 
after  completing  the  first  two  years  of  their 
high  school  training,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Heggie,  formerly  of  Craigmillar  Park  and 
later  of  Edinburgh  University,  have  had  a  very 
successful  year  in  Westhill  High  School  compet- 
ing with  sighted  students.  • 

During  the  month  of  May  there  was  a  com- 
petition for  public  speaking  open  to  all  the 
senior  students  of  the  school,  and  the  cup 
awarded  to  the  winner  was  won  by  Lloyd 
McClintock,  a  blind'  student  from  the  school  of 
the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind.  At  the 
end  of  June  it  was  announced  that  Beryl 
Musgrove,  a  blind  girl,  had  been  awarded  the 
medal  for  coming  first  in  a  class  of  thirty-five 
girls,  and  also  won  a  scholarship  which  entitles 
her  to  free  tuition  next  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  two  boys  had  an 
average  of  over  80  per  cent,  each,  and  all  three 
students  are  keenly  looking  forward  to  their 
final  year  beginning  in  September. 
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St.  Dunstaners  to  Inspect  Canadian 
Placement  Technique. — It  is  understood  that 
when  Capt.  Sir  Ian  Fraser  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada  a  short  time  ago,  he  was  so 
impressed  by  the  progress  made  by  the  Place- 
ment   Department    of    the    Canadian    National 

M.P.s'  VIGILANCE 

THE  vigilance  of  some  Members  of 
Parliament  is  evidenced  by  an  ex- 
tract from  Hansard,  the  Official 
Record  of  Parliamentary  Debates, 
Monday,  13th  July.  Just  before  midnight 
on  that  day  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  existing 
law  relating  to  Widows,  Orphans  and  Old 
Age  Contributory  Pensions  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. This  was  almost  a  formal  matter, 
for  the  consolidating  bill  puts  together  in 
convenient  form  all  the  various  Acts  relating 
to  a  particular  subject.  It  is  not  permissible 
to  amend  the  individual  Acts  ;  indeed  it  is 
almost  out  of  order  to  mention  them.  The 
record  shows  that  the  Chairman  and  the 
Speaker  called  Members  to  order  on  four  or 
five  occasions  for  transgressing  in  this 
way. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Arnold  Wilson  (Cons. 
Hitchin)  and  Sir  Ian  Fraser  (Cons.  St.  Pan- 
eras  North)  contrived  to  put  in  a  word  for 
that  section  of  the  blind  community  which 
suffers  from  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the 
existing  legislation. 

Sir  Arnold  Wilson  said  :  "  The  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Consolidation  points 
out,  in  respect  of  Clause  25,  that  in  the  present 
circumstances,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  person, 
there  may  be  overlapping  respecting  widows 


Institute  for  the  Blind  that  he  is  arranging  to 
send  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  after- 
care department  of  St.  Dunstan's  to  Canada  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  technique  that 
has  been  developed. 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

between  the  ages  of  50  and  70,  during  which 
period  they  will  draw  double  pension,  and  in 
the  case  of  other  persons  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  70  who  might  also  draw  double 
pension.  So  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of 
70  they  cease  to  be  able  to  draw  their  blind 
persons'  pension  and  go  back  to  the  single 
pension.  That  position  has  caused  great 
discontent  and  hardship,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Parliament.  I  wish  only  to  draw 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members  to  this  grave 
anomaly,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  remove  it  before  long." 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  said  :  "  May  I  just  add  my 
word  to  that  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
and  to  say  that  this  matter  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  heartburning  among  many  of  my 
friends.  To  have  had  a  certain  income  for, 
perhaps  20  years,  or,  in  a  good  many  cases 
for  five  years,  and  then  to  have  it  cut  off,  is 
hardly  pleasant.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is 
worse  than  never  to  have  had  it  at  all,  but  it 
causes  great  inconvenience.  I  had  hoped 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for 
amending  this  Clause  before  the  law  was 
consolidated,  but  I  hope  that  if  any  amend- 
ment of  this  law  is  contemplated  this  point 
will  be  considered." 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


French  Library  Rebuilt.— For  the  fourth 
time  since  it  was  founded  in  1884  by  Maurice 
de  la  Sizeranne,  the  Braille  Library  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy  in  Paris  has  been 
rebuilt  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  books — the  Library  now  sends  out 
about  75,000  parcels  of  books  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  The  new  building,  in  which  the  Library 
occupies  the  upper  floors,  the  ground  and  first 
floors  only  being  used  for  other  services,  is  in 
the  Rue  Duroc  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  T. 
The  stem  of  the  T,  which  is  the  only  part 
occupied  at  present,  consists  of  six  low  rooms, 
one  on  each  floor,  all  well  lighted  and  furnished 


with  metal  shelves,  which  are  arranged  to  allow 
sufficiently  wide  gangways  and  so  that  any 
book  is  within  easy  reach.  There  are  two  lifts 
for  transporting  the  books,  a  large  one  for 
taking  heavy  sacks  of  books  ready  for  post  down 
to  the  basement,  and  a  smaller  one  for  trans- 
porting books  within  the  library  itself,  and  all 
floors  are  connected  by  telephone. 

The  part  of  the  building  which  forms  the  cross- 
bar of  the  T  will  have  five  floors,  four  floors  for 
books  at  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  a  floor  of 
double  height,  which  will  be  divided  into  several 
rooms — for  copyists,  readers,  and  the  reception 
and  despatch  of  parcels. 
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HEWING    FOR    HEALTH. 

The  Pleasure  of  the  Woodyard. 

By  FREDERICK  MARTIN. 

The  writer  of  this  ay  tide  is  well   known  to  our  readers  as  a  blind  journalist 

and  formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for  East  Aberdeenshire. 


THE  Gibeonites,  as  we  all 
remember,  were  sentenced 
to  be  for  all  time  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  They  had,  by  craft, 
obtained  a  league  with  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  the 
Princes  of  the  Congregation,  and  although 
their  stratagem  was  successful  in  its  main 
purpose,  which  was  to  secure  their  lives, 
it  was  followed  by  condemnation  to  perpetual 
bondage.  So  because  of  this  episode  in 
far-off  diplomatic  history  we  have  been 
given  a  phrase  whereby  we  describe  the 
lot  or  status  of  the  manual  labourer  who 
is  neither  expected  nor  desired  to  raise 
himself  above  his  predestined  station. 
Subtle  and  cynical  commentators  may  detect 
some  appropriate  association  between  the 
Gibeonites  who  became  hewers  of  wood  by 
compulsion,  and  certain  distinguished  men 
of  modern  times  who  have  affected  the 
occupation  as  a  pastime  or  recreation.  For 
we  are  told  that  those  ancient  politicians 
"  did  work  wilily."  We  do  not  seek  to 
pursue  the  parallel,  but  it  is  a  matter  for 
some  surprise  that  Disraeli  did  not  use  it 
scathingly  in  one  of  his  numerous  combats 
with  his  celebrated  compeer  and  antagonist. 
Perhaps  he  did  ;  he  did  not  miss  many 
opportunities  of  the  kind. 

Childhood  memories  recall  a  cartoon  of  a 
shirt-sleeved  Gladstone,  in  the  woods  of 
Hawarden,  leaning  on  an  axe  and  glaring 
from  the  picture  with  terrifying  truculence. 
And  the  tree  at  the  root  whereof  the  axe 
had  been  laid  was  inscribed,  according  to 
recollection,  "  The  Irish  Church."  In  the 
days  of  the  great  Victorians,  statesmen  did 
not  play  golf  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
associate  Disraeli,  or  Salisbury,  or  Gladstone 
with  any  occupation  so  trivial.  But  as  a 
hewer  of  wood,  a  feller  of  mighty  trees, 
Gladstone  had  a  reputation.  It  was  his 
only  physical  recreation  and  that,  and  his 
love    of    choral    music,    formed    the    links 


between  an  Olympian  figure  and  ordinary 
mortals. 

When  his  friends  came  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  beseeching  him  to  emerge  from  his 
privacy  for  the  salvation  of  his  country, 
they  found  him  splitting  rails.  He  was 
not  doing  this  for  fun  but  as  part  of  the 
routine  of  the  process  by  which  he  earned 
his  livelihood,  yet  the  incident  is  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  rank  him  among  the  hewers 
of  wood  who  were  by  no  means  bondmen. 
In  contemporary  history  we  come  across 
the  same  trail.  They  say  that  the  ex- 
Kaiser  lightens  the  tedium  of  his  exile  at 
Doom  by  chopping  firewood.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  an  occupation  less  perilous 
to  the  world  than  the  sabre  rattling  and 
the  bellicose  speechmaking  of  his  youth 
and  his  prime. 

A  few  casual  inquiries  have  led  to  the 
discovery  that  tree  felling,  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  wood  sawing  and  chopping, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  are  much  practised 
in  quite  unexpected  quarters.  One  has 
known  a  very  distinguished  soldier,  who 
having  fought  in  Africa  and  India  and 
Europe,  having  emerged  scathless  from 
every  major  campaign  of  the  last  forty 
years,  was  wounded  to  the  great  effusion  of 
blood,  through  the  too  vigorous  and  not 
too  skilful  manipulation  of  a  much  too 
sharp  axe,  by  his  own  hand  and  in  his 
own  park.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that 
the  accident  had  no  serious  consequences 
and  that  it  has  not  induced  the  victim  to 
abandon  a  healthful  and  useful  form  of 
recreation.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  an  hour's  exercise  at  the  sawing 
stool,  and  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is, 
perhaps,  of  special  interest  to  many  readers 
of  The  New  Beacon.  It  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  us  find  real  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  physical  exercise  in  the  open-air. 
Particularly  difficult  to  find  and  particularly 
desirable  is  physical  recreation  which  can 
be    pursued    independently.     Golf,    cricket, 
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and  all  such  sports  which  form  the  normal 
outdoor  recreations  of  the  bulk  of  our 
fellowmen,  are  obviously  out  of  the  question, 
and  although  walking  is  probably  the  ideal 
exercise  it  has  its  limitations  and  if  it  is  to 
be  indulged  in  to  any  very  considerable 
extent  it  demands  the  services  of  an  escort. 

As  for  the  numerous  forms  of  free 
gymnastics,  known  to  the  soldiers  as  physical 
jerks,  these  often  prove  to  be  stale  and  flat, 
if  not  altogether  unprofitable.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  some  alluring  advertisement 
we  start  off  on  those  daily  twistings  and 
posturings  which  are  calculated  to  promote 
health  and  beauty  and  high  spirits,  but 
only  the  most  resolute  and  heroic  persist 
after  a  very  few  days  or  weeks.  Such  an 
occupation  as  woodsawing,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  us  all  the  physical  exercise 
that  we  need,  it  is  pleasant  while  it  lasts 
and,  unlike  exercise  for  exercise's  sake,  it 
serves  some  purpose  of  utility.  One  hour's 
work  upon  a  log  with  a  cross-cut  saw  is 
equal  to  several  rounds  of  golf  so  far  as 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders  and, 
indeed,  all  the  muscles  of  the  torso  are 
concerned.  No  doubt  a  supreme  duffer 
gets  as  much  exercise  out  of  eighteen  holes, 
but  we  are  here  concerned  not  with  the 
duffer  but  with  the  normal  golfer  who, 
in  the  course  of  one  round,  strikes  the  ball 
anywhere  from  80  to  100  times.  Anybody 
who  is  sufficiently  curious  may  count  the 
number  of  strokes  made  during  one  hour's 
sawing  and  compare  the  result  with  the 
exercise  obtained  by  the  ordinary  handicap 
golfer. 

The  sawing  stool  referred  to  above  is 
that  contraption  of  crossed  and  joined 
timbers  upon  which  is  laid  the  log  to  be 
dealt  with.  This  stool  and  a  well-sharpened 
and  well-set  cross-cut  saw  are  essential 
parts  of  the  equipment.  In  my  own  case 
I  have  practised  this  occupation  for  years 
and  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  plenty  of  timber  to  work  upon  and  a 
convenient  building  in  the  form  of  an  old 
stable  as  a  base  of  operations.  But  the 
thing  can  be  managed  quite  easily  by  every- 
body living  in  the  country  and  by  most 
town  dwellers  who  have  at  their  disposal 
even  a  limited  area  of  backyard.  There 
is  a  proverbial  warning  against  monkeying 
with    a    buzz    saw    and    it    ought    to    be 


remembered  that  even  the  hand  saw  is  a 
tool  which  must  be  treated  with  care  and 
respect.  There  is  a  variety  of  these  tools 
on  the  market.  The  most  common  is  the 
two-man  saw  with  a  handle  at  each  end 
and  a  long  flexible  blade.  This  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  two  workers  and 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  pursue  this  occupation  in- 
dependently and  without  bothering  any 
of  his  friends.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
two-handed  one-man  saw  with  a  more 
rigid  blade  and  this  is  the  article  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  Too  much  caution 
cannot  be  exercised  in  its  use,  especially  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  experience.  A 
very  common  error  is  to  lay  the  saw  on  the 
ground  for  a  few  minutes  while  both  hands 
are  required  for  the  shifting  of  the  log  or 
some  other  such  purpose  and  then,  forgetting 
exactly  the  location  of  the  saw,  to  grope 
for  its  handle. 

This  is  the  sort  of  error  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  very  often,  for  a  really 
sharp  saw  lying  on  the  ground  can  inflict 
upon  the  careless  fingers  most  sharp  and 
savage  reproof.  My  work  is  carried  on  in 
fine  weather  just  outside  and  in  very  bad 
weather  just  inside  the  stable  door,  and  the 
saw  hangs  on  two  nails  conveniently  fixed 
on  the  wall.  When  sawing  is  suspended 
temporarily  the  saw  is  hung  up  in  its  proper 
place,  the  cutting  edge  always  facing  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  there  is  no  groping 
for  the  handle  and  finding  the  teeth  instead. 
It  is  also  wise  to  be  very  careful  to  have  the 
jacket  or  coat  properly  buttoned  for  a 
saw  has  a  marvellous  knack  of  catching 
hold  of  flowing  garments  and  when  that 
happens  the  result  is  apt  to  be  highly 
disastrous. 

To  begin  with,  the  amateur  is  apt  to  set 
out  on  his  task  with  a  tremendous  blaze  of 
energy,  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  minutes 
he  is  breathless.  As  he  pauses  to  regain 
his  wind  he  probably  reflects  with  amaze- 
ment upon  the  fact  that  he  has  known  of 
professional  woodmen  steadily  carving  their 
way  through  piles  of  logs  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day.  Such  men,  he  thinks,  must  be 
giants  of  strength,  though  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  show  no  outward  signs  of 
phenomenal  stature  or  muscular  develop- 
ment. 
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The  explanation  is  that  the  amateur  has 
not  yet  learned  his  job.  There  is  a  technique 
in  this  as  in  all  handicraft,  simple  as  the 
operation  may  seem  at  casual  sight. 
Strength  and  staying  power  are,  no  doubt, 
useful,  but  skill  is  equally  important  and 
practice  is  necessary  before  the  right 
economic  rhythm  is  mastered. 
(To  be  concluded) 

SIGHT   IN    INDUSTRY 

THE  National  Ophthalmic  Treatment 
Board,  1,  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
W.  1,  has  just  issued  a  Report  on 
the  Results  of  an  Investigation  into 
the  Question  of  the  Examination  of  Sight 
in  Industry  (N.O.T.B.  66),  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  question 
of  prevention  of  blindness. 

A  questionnaire  was  addressed  by  the 
Board  to  over  400  employers,  covering  prac- 
tically every  branch  of  industry,  and  replies 
were  received  from  firms  whose  total  of 
employees  reached  considerably  over  a 
million  persons.  Of  these  over  82  per  cent, 
were  males,  over  17  per  cent,  females,  and 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  both  sexes  were 
under  18  years  of  age. 

The  following  six  headings  cover  the  main 
part  of  the  enquiry  : — 

1.  Preliminary     Examination     of     Eyes 
before  Employment. 

Only  68  of  the  firms  to  whom  the  enquiry 
was  addressed  require  an  eye  examination 
before  the  engagement  of  adult  employees 
(juveniles  are  of  course  covered  by  the  eye 
test  required  by  the  Factory  Acts),  but  these 
firms  are  among  the  largest,  employing  about 
67  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
involved  in  the  enquiry.  Transport  under- 
takings absorb  more  than  half  this  number. 
The  Report  notes  that  although  many  of  the 
employees  engaged  in  the  printing,  light 
engineering,  and  clothing  trades  are  subjected 
to  special  eyestrain,  the  majority  of  the 
employers  in  such  trades  do  not  seem  as  yet 
to  have  realised  the  importance  of  initially 
good  sight,  and  careful  conservation  of  vision. 

2.  Visual  Acuity  Required,  and  Conduct  of 
Eye-testing. 

In  the  above  68  firms  which  require  eye 
examination  before  engagement,  it  does  not 
appear  that  as  a  rule  any  definite  standard  of 
minimum  visual  acuity  is  laid  down,  except 
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in  the  transport  group  ;  approximately 
normal  vision  with  or  without  glasses  is 
generally  the  requirement.  The  examina- 
tion is  usually  conducted  by  the  firm's 
medical  officer,  but  sometimes  the  services 
of  an  ophthalmologist  are  engaged.  Only 
14  firms  make  use  of  eye-testing  opticians. 

3.  Periodical  Re-examination. 

Seven  of  the  68  firms  require  periodical  re" 
examination,  but  the  number  of  persons  in- 
volved in  this  apparently  small  group  is 
nearly  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  trans- 
port group  is,  as  one  would  expect,  largely 
involved.  In  some  firms  other  than  the 
seven,  juniors  are  re-examined  at  intervals 
generally  up  to  the  age  of  18,  and  others  pay 
special  attention  to  the  sight  of  persons  in 
occupations   involving   strain. 

4.  Glasses  as  a  Bar  to  Employment. 
Except   in   forms   of   employment   where 

glasses  may  hinder  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker  by  becoming  misted  over,  or  where 
they  may  prove  dangerous,  the  wearing  of 
spectacles  is  rarely  a  bar  to  employment. 

5.  Avoidance    of   Glasses    on    Grounds    of 
Personal  Appearance. 

This  occurs  only  rarely. 

6.  Facilities  for  Eye-examination. 
Although     the     majority     of     employers 

appear  to  find  the  possibility  of  ophthalmic 
treatment  under  the  Health  Insurance  Act 
sufficient,  hospital  contributory  schemes  also 
figure  frequently  in  the  facilities  available. 
Some  firms  are  generous  in  helping  their 
workers  to  obtain  treatment,  either  de- 
fraying its  cost,  or  making  payment  on  easy 
terms  possible  for  them. 

The  compilers  of  the  Report  are  of  opinion 
that  their  enquiry,  although  not  exhaustive, 
has  covered  a  representative  sample  of  the 
workers  in  this  country  ;  they  are  of  opinion 
that  although  the  larger  industrial  under- 
takings apparently  realise  that  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  worker  is  de- 
pendent on  good  sight,  the  majority  of 
employers  have  not  as  yet  reached  that  con- 
clusion. It  is  felt  that  the  survey  has  been 
of  value  in  that  it  has  revealed  the  need  of 
a  scientific  investigation  to  determine  the 
value  of  systematic  care  of  the  eyes  of  the 
workers,  in  the  interests  of  their  general 
health,  their  efficiency,  and  the  avoidance  of 
accidents, 
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REGIONAL    MARKETING 
SCHEMES. 

A  USEFUL  report  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  General  Executive  of 
the  National  Association  of  Work- 
shops. This  report  briefly  exa- 
mines the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Marketing  Sub-Committee  of  the  Advi 
Committee,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  general 
agreement  with  the  document  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  May,  1934. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  some  of  the  important 
issues  raised  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Committee,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  so  much 
unanimity  on  matters  which  originally  ap- 
peared very  controversial.  Though  thei 
reluctance  in  a  number  of  areas  to 
effect  to  central  marketing  schemes  because 
of  immediate  practical  difficulties,  yet  apart 
from  certain  reservations  in  the  Northern 
Counties,  such  schemes  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  almost  unanimous  approval. 

The  argument  favouring  such  a  course  of 
procedure  is  well  stated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Workshops,  in  a  pre- 
amble to  the  scheme  outlining  the  activity 
which  they  themselves  initiated  on  April 
1st  of  this  year,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  from  that  document  : — 

"  The  Joint  Committee  is  convinced  that 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  centralisation, 
in  that  overlapping  will  be  largely  avoided, 
a  greater  territory  covered,  and  better  prices 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  competition. 

"  The  London  area  is  large  and  contains 
vast  possibilities  of  marketing  which  have 
been  imperfectly  exploited  by  existing  selling 
organisations.  These  individually  small 
organisations  have  made  no  complete  or 
I .-.fie  canvass  of  the  area  with  a  view  to 
capturing  every  possible  purchaser. 

"  Lack  of  funds  may  prohibit  an  individual 
institution  from  maintaining  a  complete  and 
adequate  selling  organisation.  A  group  of 
Workshops,  bv  co-ordination,  and  by  reason 
of  the  increased  size  of  its  operations,  would 
be  enabled  to  employ  correspondingly 
superior  selling  machinery. 

"  Similarly,  in  the  field  of  production, 
there  are  definite  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  centralised  direction  of  selling.  Com- 
petition being  removed,  it  would  be  possible 


to  distribute  the  work  to  the  best  advantage 
and  according  to  the  aptitude  and  experience 
of  each  particular  workshop.  The  quality 
of  the  output  would  tend  to  improve  and 
this  would  of  itself  stimulate  selling. 

"  The  argument  in  favour  of  centralised 
selling  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  these 
few  lines.  It  need  not,  however,  be  p 
further,  since  a  large  majority  of  those 
competent  to  judge  are  persuaded  that 
such  step  is  vital  to  the  continued  commercial 
existence  of  the  Workshops." 

One  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  endeavour- 
ing to  promote  a  regional  selling  scheme 
where  the  energies  of  the  promoters  would 
be  directed  wholly  to  effecting  retail  sales. 
Both  wholesale  and  retail  trading  conditions 
should  be  utilised  by  such  a  selling  agency 
in  order  that  a  reasonable  quantity  of  work 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  enter- 
prise and  initiative  of  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  such  a 
scheme.  In  any  circumstances  it  is  good  to 
observe  the  volume  of  increased  interest 
that  is  being  awakened  in  connection  with 
this  and  kindred  problems,  and  we  wish 
even-  success  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  these  new  activities. 

THE  NEW  DEAF-BLIND 
HOME  AT  HOYLAKE. 

IN  a  letter  published  in  our  June  issue 
the  forthcoming  opening  of  "  Fellowship 
at  Hoylake,  a  new  holiday  home 
for  deaf-blind  persons,  was  announced. 
The  first  guests  arrived  at  the  Home  on 
June  27th. 

When  we  visit  the  Home  we  find,  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  spacious  and  pleasant  lounge, 
a  suitably  furnished  dining-room,  and 
adequate  kitchen  premises.  The  first  floor 
has  one  very  large  and  airy  room  with  five 
beds,  a  second  room  with  four  beds,  two 
smaller  rooms  for  the  Matron  and  the 
Warden,  and  bathroom  accommodation  for 
women.  The  second  floor  comprises  one 
large  room  with  six  beds  for  men,  one  room 
for  the  staff  and  bathroom  for  men. 

The  whole  house  is  very  nicely  furnished, 
either  as  the  result  of  direct  purchase  by 
the  committee  or  from  gifts.  The  lounge 
and  stairs  are  well  carpeted,  and  the  other 
rooms  have  soft  non-slip  cork  carpets.    The 
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beds  are  quite  plain,  but  very  comfortable, 
with  mattresses  of  the  Vi-spring  type  and 
good  bedding.  The  decoration  has  been 
simply  and  cheaply,  although  tastefully, 
carried  out,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  house  is  altogether  pleasing.  The 
building  is  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose, 
but  extra  handrails  have  been  provided  on 
the  stairways  and  in  the  corridors  as  an 
additional  safeguard. 

The  grounds  also  are  very  nice,  with  a 
lawn  in  front,  and  a  garden  with  a  larger 
lawn  at  the  back.  There  is  also  a  garage, 
which,  if  necessary,  could  be  turned  into 
sleeping-quarters  for  men. 

The  house  is  fairly  well  booked  up  to  the 
early  part  of  September,  but  after  then  the 
bookings  fall  off.  At  present  visits  are 
limited  to  a  fortnight,  although  a  number  of 
guests  have  expressed  a  wish  to  stay  for 
longer  periods.  They  will  be  accommodated 
if  space  is  available,  as  also  will  blind  persons 
who  are  not  deaf. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  guests  are  having 
a  most  enjoyable  time.  Several  friends  in 
the  district  are  learning  the  Manual  Alphabet 
and  others  are  taking  up  Braille.  There  is 
at  least  one  garden  party  a  week  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  visitors  to  the  Home,  and 
walks  are  more  than  a  daily  occurrence. 
The  promenade  and  sands  are  within  one 
minute  of  the  house,  and,  naturally,  the 
guests  like  to  spend  much  of  their  time  there. 

OUR  CLUB. 

By  ALBERT  HODGSON. 

LET  me  introduce  you  to  the 
member  for  Cork.  He  is — in  the 
literal  sense — "a  white-headed 
boy  "  ;  and  though  he  has  a 
Celtic  explosiveness,  he  has  also  a  sturdy 
commonsense  which  the  Saxon  likes  to 
believe  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  the 
"  wild  Irish." 

Then  there  is  "  The  Major."  He  is  a 
modern  crusader,  for  he  served  under 
Allenby  in  Palestine  ;  before  that,  he  was  in 
India.  Actually  he  was  a  "  quarter-bloke," 
but  we  have  given  him  brevet  rank  because 
of  a  general  "  poshness  "  of  manner. 

Finally,  there  is  "  Cockles,"  the  author 
of  this  essay.  He  is  so  called  for  singing 
"  Cockles  and  Mussels,"   and  is  also  noted 
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for  what  one  of  our  lady  helpers  politely 
called  a  "  contour." 

All  these,  and  some  thirty  more,  are 
wholly  or  partly  blind  members  of  the  club 
run  for  us  by  Toe  H  in  Brighton. 

An  ordinary  Saturday  afternoon 
programme  is  roughly  as  follows  :  up  to 
tea-time  we  play  dominoes  ;  after  tea  there 
may  be  anything,  from  a  visiting  concert- 
party  to  a  sing-song  among  ourselves,  a 
"  grouse  " — when  complaints  or  suggestions 
are  made,  to  be  dealt  with  later  by  the 
Committee — or  a  debate.  The  latter  may 
be  a  scratch  or  full-dress  affair.  At  different 
times  we  have  "  abolished "  the  local 
tramways,  put  a  tax  of  half-a-crown  a 
year  on  bicycles — just  to  "  larn  'em  "  not 
to  trip  us  up  by  the  kerb — and  decided  that 
India  is  not  yet  ripe  for  home  rule. 

In  the  summer  we  have  outings,  at  which 
enjoyable  open-air  games  are  organised  ; 
and  we  have  a  Christmas  (or  New  Year) 
party,  also  one  for  the  Club's  birthday  in 
February. 

During  the  autumn  we  have  a  domino 
tournament  for  a  "  Davis  Cup,"  so  called 
after  the  first  warden  of  the  Club,  who 
presented  it.  Occasionally  we  play  visitors 
like  St.  Dunstan's  or  the  local  Unemployed 
Club. 

Originally  membership  was  free,  as  it  was 
not  thought  according  to  the  spirit  of  Toe  H 
to  charge  a  subscription.  But  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  among  several  of  the  members 
that  they  would  like  to  help  the  Club  that 
filled  up  a  gap  in  their  lives.  The  matter 
was  mooted  at  nearly  every  "  grouse  " 
meeting,  till  at  last  a  collection-box  was 
provided,  and  passed  round  at  tea-time. 
But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
independent  spirits,  and  now  a  subscription 
of  2d.  per  week  is  charged,  to  be  paid 
whether  the  member  attends  or  not. 

In  the  early  years  the  Club  had  a  notable 
"  Grandpa."  He  was  an  old  soldier,  who 
had  seen  Kimberley  in  1875,  when  it  was 
all  tents  and  shacks.  After  leaving  the 
Army  he  served  on  West  African  cable- 
ships.  He  was  a  keen  domino-player,  and 
at  sing-songs  he  had  a  large  repertoire  of 
mid- Victorian  music-hall  ditties.  On  his 
death  about  two  years  ago — I  think  it  was 
just  before  his  eighty-seventh  birthday — 
his  badge  was  handed  to  the  new  "  Grandpa  " 
of  the  Club,  who  was  then  aged  seventy-six. 
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SERENITY. 

A  LITTLE  dancer,  aged  six,  giving  a  lesson  in  physical  exercises  to  her  ageing 
uncle,  continually  punctuated  her  instructions  with  the  professional  term  : 
"  Relax  "  !  The  ageing  uncle  tried  to  do  so,  but  couldn't — and  fell  on  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  blushingly  conscious  of  a  pair  of  scornful  blue  eyes. 
How  many  ageing  uncles  can  gracefully  relax  ?  It  is  a  difficult  art  but, 
once  acquired,  it  gives  the  body  and  the  mind  the  perfect  serenity  which  is  the 
perfect  prelude  to  smooth  action.  It  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  during  the  first 
days  of  an  annual  holiday,  but  more  often  than  not  it  is  entirely  overlooked  and  there  is  only 
a  desperate  desire  to  acquire  it  during  the  first  days  when  the  holiday  is  over. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  man  is  he  who  is  always  serene  both  at  his  work  and  at  his  play. 
This  may  be  a  heresy  in  the  age  of  rush,  but  nature  is  ageless  and  nature  at  its  happiest — when 
corn  is  ripening  and  "  winking  Mary-buds  begin  to  ope  their  golden  eyes  " — is  always  serene. 
Not  much  is  said  or  written  nowadays  of  the  happiness  that  lies  in  work — possibly  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  serenity  which  seems  self-evident  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  the 
intricate  sculptures,  the  poetry  and  the  prose,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  past.  We  are  all  too  busy 
to  relax.  The  doctors  have  lengthened  our  lives,  but  the  politicians,  the  economists  and  the 
efficiency  experts  have  shortened  them,  and  we  never  seem  to  find  time  to  do  the  things  we 
really  want  to  do,  the  things  we  really  ought  to  do. 

A  sentence  in  Mr.  Preston- Jarman's  article,  "  The  Blind  Economy,"  in  last  month's  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon,  suggests  to  us  that  maybe  the  blind  might  lead  a  crusade  towards  the 
serenity  Sertorius  sought  for  of  old  in  his  dream  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  "  It  is  just  possible  that 
there  are  level-headed  groups  within  the  blind  ranks  who  lead  better-balanced  lives  than  some 
average-sighted  groups."  Balance  in  thought,  action  and  word  is  the  key  to  serenity,  and  blind- 
ness does  seem  to  give  time  to  think  before  acting  and  to  act  before  speaking,  so  securing, 
through  circumspection,  the  correct  balance  between  work  and  leisure,  task  and  pleasure,  action 
and  repose.  It  would  be  strange,  but  not  impossible,  if  the  blind  arose  to  teach  the  sighted  world 
circumspection — the  ability  "  to  look  round  on  all  sides  watchfully."  And  if  they  did  so  in  these 
days  of  "no  man  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  "  how  marvellously  the  "  white  stick  "  of 
help  afforded  would  be  repaid  ! 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  LINK. 

The  number  of  entries  to  the  Broadcast  Play  Competition  organised  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  come  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  proves  the  international  character  of  the  Braille  Press,  in  which  the 
Competition  was  announced. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  limited  number  of  periodicals  circulating  amongst  a  specific 
group  of  people  is  that  it  forges  a  link  between  the  individuals  of  the  group  and  helps  to  bind 
together  their  interests  and  objects.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  man,  say,  living  in  the  Far  West 
of  America  ever  sets  eyes  on  English  periodicals,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  Londoner  to  read  a  Sydney 
or  Melbourne  newspaper.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  most  readers  of  Braille,  no  matter 
where  they  may  reside,  frequently  come  across  the  Braille  journals  of  each  country,  and  so  get 
to  feel  akin,  one  to  the  other.  The  comparatively  small  quantity  of  embossed  periodicals 
available  is  also  an  inducement  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  foreign  points  of  view. 

The  main  object  in  establishing  Standard  English  Braille  was  to  foster  the  interchange 
of  reading  matter  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  and  the  interchange  of 
reading  matter  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational  and  political  forces  of  to-day.  If  the  average 
Englishman  or  American  or  Frenchman  or  German  or  Indian  or  Japanese  could  understand 
each  other,  through  the  vastness  of  their  periodical  literature,  half  as  well  as  the  average  blind 
people  of  East  and  West  are  able  to  understand  each  other,  because  of  the  limited  quantity  of 
their  periodical  literature,  there  would  be  new  hope  for  the  League  of  Nations.     The  Editor. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKSHOPS   FOR   THE   BLIND  (Inc.). 

By  BEN    PURSE. 

(Concluded  from  last  month's  issue.) 


IN  a  previous  article  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  view  that 
in  the  scheme  of  welfare  work  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  the  special  workshop 
should  always  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  all  our  ameliorative 
work.  It  was  urged  that  there  is  some 
real  danger  of  this  consideration  being 
undermined  because  of  certain  specious 
teachings  that  are  being  insisted  upon  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the 
blind  community.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in 
itself  is  a  definite  challenge  to  such  a  line  of 
thought,  and  the  constructive  work  which  it 
is  now  performing  entitles  us  to  expect 
that  greater  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon 
efficiency  and  productivity  in  the  future. 
If  this  view  is  not  persistently  upheld,  then 
there  is  real  danger  of  our  workshops 
becoming  nothing  more  than  pastime  occupa- 
tional centres  where  real  earning  power 
must  of  necessity  be  at  a  serious  discount. 

If  such  a  policy  once  gains  ascendancy  it 
will  have  very  serious  repercussions  in  so  far 
as  the  general  problem  of  employment  is 
concerned,  for  we  will  have  little  to  encourage 
the  ordinary  employer  of  labour  when 
appeals  are  made  for  such  posts  as  can  be 
filled  by  blind  employees  who  desire  other 
forms  of  work  than  those  ordinarily  available 
in  the  special  organisations.  That  is  another 
story,  however,  which  we  must  discuss  at 
length  upon  another  and  more  appropriate 
occasion. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  read  lengthy 
reports  if  we  briefly  summarise  the  recent 
achievements  of  the  National  Association 
of  Workshops,  for  the  organisation  is  per- 
forming substantial  services  to  which  due 
recognition  must  be  given. 

Perhaps  the  policy  recently  adopted  by 
the  Association  under  which  a  system  of 
co-operative  buying  has  been  instituted  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  its  major  achievements. 
More    than    twenty    years    ago    an   effort 


was  made  in  this  direction,  but  the  petty 
jealousies  and  rivalries,  so  pronounced  in 
those  days,  never  permitted  the  scheme  to 
be  brought  to  fruition.  It  is  at  least  some 
consolation  to  know  that  however  acutely 
our  differences  may  be  expressed  to-day 
they  are  mild  when  contrasted  with  the 
antagonisms  of  other  years.  The  Seventh 
Annual  Report  shows  a  saving  of  approx- 
imately £1,000  to  those  organisations  who 
participated  in  the  scheme,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  is  capable  of  still  greater  expan- 
sion if  and  when  a  larger  number  of  the 
agencies  show  a  willingness  to  co-operate. 
We  need  not  remind  readers  of  the  New 
Beacon  that  such  co-operation  is  the  law  of 
life,  whereas  the  stubborn  individualism  or 
isolation  which  so  often  has  characterised 
our  endeavours  represents  an  attitude  of 
inertia  from  which  we  have  suffered  so 
seriously  in  bygone  days. 

Another  achievement  of  considerable  im- 
portance has  been  realised  by  the  preparation 
of  very  comprehensive  syllabuses  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  crafts  practised  in  the  special 
workshops.  This  need  has  long  been  felt, 
and  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
blind  welfare  work  are  due  to  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  to  the  Association 
of  Workshops  for  this  most  useful  piece  of 
constructive  work.  The  training  establish- 
ments should  show  their  appreciation  of  this 
effort  by  immediately  putting  into  operation 
the  service  that  has  thus  been  provided. 

The  Handbook  of  Equipment  now  pub- 
lished meets  yet  another  great  need,  and  is 
certain  to  be  found  generally  useful  to 
those  who  hitherto  have  been  obliged  to 
obtain  information  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
not  always  entirely  reliable. 

Turning  to  the  statistical  side  of  the 
Report  we  find  that  30  out  of  41  workshops 
have  made  returns.  The  Association  has  a 
right  to  expect  better  treatment  from  its 
constituents  before   the  publication  of  the 
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next  Annual  Report.  The  Association 
records  sales  for  the  past  year  to  the  value 
of  £252,843-  The  total  number  of  workers 
thus  covered,  inclusive  of  Home  Workers,  is 
said  to  be  2,979.  The  average  amount  of 
economic  earnings  is  given  as  21s.  gd.  per 
week.  This  figure,  however,  is  low  because 
it  includes  a  number  of  occupations  where 
earning  power  is  registered  at  a  compara- 
tively low  level,  such  for  example  as  the 
manufacture  of  ships'  fendoffs,  wire-drawn 
brushes,  and  boot-repairing.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  considered  improper  here  if  we 
presume  to  suggest  that  at  an  appropriate  time 
the  Association  should  consider  what  attitude 
should  be  adopted  towards  the  conduct  of 
pursuits  that  cannot  be  made  to  yield  a 
reasonable  return  either  to  the  employee  or 


to  the  agency  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
these  crafts. 

There  is  much  useful  and  constructive 
work  that  urgently  needs  to  be  done  by  the 
Association.  But  their  efforts  are  seriously 
cramped  for  lack  of  that  support  which  every 
employment  agency  ought  now  gladly  to 
render.  It  is  unreasonable  to  withold  this 
co-operation  from  an  organisation  which  has 
afforded  abundant  evidence  of  its  capacity 
to  deal  with  all  the  major  issues  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  the  industrial  sphere, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  those  managers  of 
workshops  that  have  so  far  stood  aloof  will 
direct  the  attention  of  their  governing  bodies 
to  the  obvious  duty  which  devolves  upon 
them.  The  Association  has  a  right  to  claim 
one  hundred  per  cent,  membership. 


A   DOG   STORY. 


SOMEONE  once  told  the  story  of 
an  intelligent  dog  whose  master 
carelessly  omitted  to  give  him 
his  usual  after-dinner  lump  of 
sugar.  The  dog  sat  up  and  begged 
in  vain.  At  last,  running  out  of 
the  house  into  the  garden,  he 
scratched  up  a  small  blue  flowering  plant, 
hurried  back  again,  and  laid  it  at  his  master's 
feet  in  mute  appeal.  It  was  a  forget-me-not. 
A  silly  little  story  enough,  but  hardly 
sillier  than  many  others  we  have  heard 
from  imaginative  dog-owners.  It  is  told 
here  because  it  is  at  the  poles  apart  from 
anything  you  will  find  in  "  Beowulf,"  by 
Ernest  Lewis  (Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  price  7s.  6d.).  The  writer  looks 
at  dogs  with  understanding  sympathy,  but 
complete  detachment,  seeing  them  as  capable 
of  intense  devotion  to  human  beings,  and 
possessed  of  an  intelligence  that  is  sometimes 
amazing,  but  never  falling  into  the  snare  of 
interpreting  their  actions  in  terms  of  human 
intelligence  ;  he  sees  them  rather  as  they 
are,  creatures  with  characters  of  their  own. 
' '  The  author  has  got  right  under  the  skin  of 
dogs,"  was  the  comment  of  one  reviewer  of 
an  earlier  book  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the 
statement  is  no  less  true  of  "  Beowulf." 
Beowulf  is  intelligent,  but  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  dog,  not  of  a  man,  and  the  writer 
does  not  read  into  his  doggy  mind  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  belong,  so  far  as  we  can 
know,      exclusively      to      human      beings. 


Further,  there  is  nothing  sentimental  about 
the  book,  and  those  matter-of-fact  readers 
who  find  books  like  Kipling's  "  Thy  Servant 
a  Dog  "  dangerously  near  the  mawkish,  will 
appreciate  the  more  bracing  atmosphere  of 
the  story  of  Beowulf. 

"  Beth,  a  Sheep  Dog,"  which  was  Mr. 
Lewis's  earlier  book,  was  compared  both  by 
Hugh  Walpole  and  by  a  reviewer  in 
"  Country  Life  "  to  Olliv ant's  "  Owd  Bob," 
that  wonderfully  vivid  story  of  a  sheep-dog, 
and  the  reader  of  "  Beowulf  "  will  appreciate 
the  comparison.  In  a  sense,  "  Beowulf  " 
is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  as  the  latter  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of 
the  dog's  training  as  guide  to  a  blind  man, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Guide  Dog  move- 
ment, but  the  book  can  be  read  for  its 
intrinsic  interest,  and  is  not  tiresomely 
propagandist.  Throughout  the  part 
descriptive  of  the  training  of  guide-dogs  the 
writer  is  careful  not  to  overstate  his  case, 
nor  to  make  claims  for  his  dog-hero  that 
other  intelligent  guide-dogs  could  not  be 
expected  to  vindicate. 

The  story  opens  on  the  German  frontier, 
at  a  post  guarded  by  a  guardsman  Mourat, 
who  is  accompanied  by  Beowulf,  a  trained 
German  police-dog.  In  a  skirmish  with  an 
armed  smuggler  Mourat  is  killed,  and 
Beowulf  so  injured  that  although  he  makes 
a  reasonably  good  recovery  he  is  regarded 
as  no  longer  fit  for  his  former  arduous  work. 
As  a  result  he  is  sold  to  Leverson,  a  young 
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English  undergraduate  on  holiday  in 
Germany,  who  brings  him  back  to  England, 
and,  when  the  six  months  quarantine  is 
over,  takes  him  up  to  the  Lake  District  as 
his  companion  on  a  walking-tour. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  Sheep-dog 
Trials  which  are  so  pleasant  and  interesting 
a  feature  of  the  Lake  District  and  North 
Wales,  and  gives  a  lively  account  of  trials 
in  which  Alan  Stuart,  a  young  Lakeland 
parson,  competes,  and  at  which  he  falls 
in  with  Leverson,  who  is  an  interested 
spectator  of  the  competition.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Beowulf  passes  from  Leverson's 
possession  into  that  of  Stuart,  a  change  that 
is  all  to  the  good,  for  Leverson  has  little 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  dogs,  and 
Stuart  has  been  accustomed  to  sheep-dogs 
from  his  childhood.  He  soon  wins  the 
confidence  of  Beowulf,  whose  highly  sensitive 
and  nervous  disposition  is  emphasised 
throughout  the  book,  as  making  him  at  once 
both  easier  and  harder  to  train  than  a  more 
phlegmatic  dog  would  have  been. 

The  story  is  told  with  a  simplicity  that  is 
attractive,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  concerned 
with  making  his  readers  believe  in  a  non- 
human  and  therefore  unfamiliar  hero,  very 
skilful.  There  is  nothing  of  fine  writing 
about  it,  and  the  very  lack  of  all  adornment 
helps  the  reader  to  accept  the  tale  as  a 
transcript  from  life,  rather  than  a  piece  of 
fiction.  "  It  happened  like  this,"  the  writer 
seems  to  say.  "It  would  have  been  more 
dramatic  doubtless  if  it  had  happened 
otherwise,  but  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
know."  We  come  upon  a  passage,  for 
example,  like  this  : — 

"  The  Vicarage  was  rather  a  nice  old  house. 
Like  most  of  the  houses  and  farms  about, 
all  the  outside  walls  were  whitewashed,  and 
this,  with  the  slate  roof,  gave  it  rather  a 
pleasant  appearance.  Its  proportions  too 
were  good,  long  for  its  size,  and  rather 
low  ....  Another  interesting  part  of  the 
Vicarage  was  the  staircase,  which  was  spiral 
and  built  in  a  sort  of  turret  outside  the  house 
itself.  The  inside  of  the  house  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  except  for  a  rather  fine 
old  ceiling  in  the  dining-room.  The  heavy 
oak  beams  of  the  ceiling  were  laid  criss-cross, 
and  divided  the  whole  into  twelve  squares. 
These  squares  were  plastered,  and  accurately 


dated,  if  not  the  whole  house,  at  any  rate 
that  room,  for  in  the  centre  of  each  square 
was  the  Tudor  Rose,  while  around  the 
outside  was  a  pattern  of  the  pomegranates 
of  Aragon." 

There  is  nothing  at  all  exciting  about  that, 
but  it  does  read  as  if  it  were  the  straight- 
forward and  almost  prosaic  account  of  a 
real  house.  The  minuteness  of  the  des- 
cription is  not  apparently  necessary  to  the 
action  of  the  story,  but  it  succeeds  in 
impressing  upon  the  reader  a  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  the  background  against  which  that 
action  is  set,  so  helping  him  to  accept  the 
whole  story  as  true  to  life.  If  the  writer  is  so 
careful  to  describe  a  house  accurately,  we 
feel  that  he  will  be  equally  careful  in  his 
description  of  Beowulf's  attainments,  and 
that  he  will  not  see  them  through  a  haze  of 
sentimentality,  nor  exaggerate  their 
significance. 

About  half-way  through  the  book  we 
read  of  a  meeting  between  Stuart  and  a 
Birkenhead  doctor,  who  tells  the  clergyman 
of  the  work  of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association,  is  interested  to  see  in  Beowulf 
a  trained  police-dog,  and  to  hear  of  his 
intelligent  co-operation  with  Stuart  when 
the  two  go  out  shooting  or  stalking.  Not 
long  after  this  meeting  Stuart  meets  with  a 
serious  accident,  which  results  in  his  complete 
loss  of  sight  for  many  months,  and  from  this 
time  on  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  training  of  Beowulf  to  act  as  his  guide. 

So  much  has  already  appeared  in  The 
New  Beacon  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the 
Guide  Dog  movement,  that  these  chapters 
contain  little  that  is  unfamiliar,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  discussed  here.  They  are 
written  with  the  simple  directness  character- 
istic of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  and 
anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  work  should 
obtain  from  them  a  very  clear  idea  of  its 
scope.  No  extravagant  claims  are  made, 
and  because  Beowulf's  failures  as  well  as  his 
successes  are  faithfully  set  down,  the  book 
is  one  which  should  do  really  useful  work 
in  commending  the  movement  to  a  wide 
public.  The  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association  has  been  fortunate  in  finding 
a  chronicler  who  has  evidently  studied  the 
work  done  and  tells  a  story  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  sober  truth,  rather  than  one  which 
is,  as  we  say,  "  too  good  to  be  true." 
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BLIND    JACK    OF    KNARESBOROUGH 

By  Lettice  Cooper. 
(Reprinted  from  "  The  Listener,"  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  and  of  Miss  Lettice  Cooper.) 


IT  is  a  frosty  night  in  December  in  the 
year  1745.  There  is  a  camp  fire  burning 
on  a  stretch  of  heath  a  few  miles  north 
of  Hexham.  The  men  in  uniform  hud- 
dling round  it  are  volunteers  from  York- 
shire on  their  way  to  join  the  army  of 
Marshal  Wade.  Rather  unhappy  volun- 
teers so  far.  When  they  left  their  homes  at 
Knaresborough  or  Wetherby,  they  were 
proud  of  their  new  buff  waistcoats  and  blue 
coats  of  good  Leeds  cloth.  They  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  see  some  sport  and 
chase  the  Jacobites  out  of  England,  but 
they  haven't  seen  any  sport  yet,  and  not  a 
single  Jacobite.  They  have  been  cursed  and 
hustled  by  a  German  sergeant  from  Hanover. 
They  have  blistered  their  heels  on  the  Great 
North  Road.  One  morning  they  had  to 
start  without  breakfast.  This  evening  they 
have  been  told  to  pitch  their  tents  on  a  strip 
of  heath,  but  they  aren't  very  handy  with 
tents  yet,  and  the  ground  is  so  hard  with 
frost  that  they  can't  get  the  pegs  to  go  in. 
For  once  they  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  see  the 
sergeant,  but  he  has  ridden  with  Captain 
Thornton  to  get  a  supply  of  provisions. 
They  have  managed  to  light  a  fire,  and  that  is 
all  they  can  do,  except  tighten  their  belts 
and  think  what  fools  they  have  been  to  come 
soldiering,  until  someone  has  an  idea,  and 
calls  out  :  "  Give  us  a  tune,  Jack  !  "  Now  a 
man  steps  forward  into  the  firelight,  a  big 
lean  fellow  in  the  same  uniform,  but  he  has 
a  cocked  hat  laced  with  gold.  You  can 
hardly  see  in  this  flickering  light  that  his 
eyes  are  blind,  but  you  can  see  that  he  is 
smiling.  Blind  Jack  has  a  gambler's  nerve, 
and  he  knows  that  good,  or  bad,  luck  doesn't 
last.  Up  goes  his  fiddle  to  his  shoulder,  and 
out  breaks  the  music — "  Green  Grow  the 
Rushes  "  and  "  Jockey  to  the  Fair."  The 
lively  tunes  warm  their  blood,  but  it  isn't 
only  the  music.  It  is  because  there  is  some- 
one with  them  who  isn't  daunted.  Presently 
he  sits  down  with  his  fiddle  across  his  knee 
and  tells  them  his  story. 

He  was  the  child  of  poor  folk,  born  at 
Knaresborough,  and  blinded  by  the  smallpox 


at  six  years  old.  I  think  he  remembers  a 
little  what  that  was  like,  but  he  doesn't  tell 
them.  John  Metcalfe  never  asked  anyone 
to  be  sorry  for  him  yet.  He  tells  them  in- 
stead how,  by  the  time  he  was  twelve,  he 
could  swim  and  climb  trees  as  well  as  the 
other  boys.  He  learned  to  ride,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  took  him 
hunting  with  their  pack.  Then  his  parents 
had  him  taught  music.  He  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  hunting,  but  he  learned  to 
play  the  fiddle.  Soon  he  was  playing  for 
dances  at  Knaresborough,  and  then  he  went 
to  Harrogate,  where  they  were  making  a  big 
new  ball-room  at  the  Green  Dragon.  Jack 
was  only  a  boy,  but  his  playing  was  brisk, 
and  a  blind  fiddler  was  something  to  make 
people  talk.    He  got  the  job. 

He  never  saw  that  world  that  came  to 
Harrogate  to  drink  the  waters,  but  he  knew 
all  about  them — the  gouty  gentlemen,  the 
scheming  mammas,  the  pretty  daughters. 
He  played  cards  with  the  bucks,  and  joked 
with  the  wits,  and  made  bets  with  the  horse- 
men, yes,  and  rode  races  with  them  !  Blind 
Jack  was  the  fashion.  There  was  something 
about  the  fellow  !  When  he  won  your  money 
at  cards  or  beat  your  horse  over  a  mile  or 
two  of  open  country,  you  paid  up  with  a 
good  will.  You  liked  his  pluck  !  And  he 
was  a  most  engaging  rascal,  always  in  spirits, 
and  at  home  in  any  company.  And  he 
fiddled  the  tunes  into  your  very  feet,  so  that 
the  red-heeled  shoes  tapped  more  briskly, 
and  the  candles  shone  with  a  clearer  light. 

Jack  has  another  tale  to  tell  the  men  round 
the  fire  about  his  time  in  Harrogate.  It  is  a 
tale  of  Dolly  Benson,  the  daughter  of  the 
landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak.  She  was  fond  of 
Jack,  but  there  was  a  Mr.  Dickenson,  a  shoe- 
maker from  Kirkby  Overblow,  whom  her 
mother  fancied  for  her.  He  was  a  warm  man, 
and  solid,  and  Jack  had  guineas  to-day  and 
an  empty  purse  to-morrow.  The  banns 
were  called,  and  the  shoemaker  asked  all  his 
friends  to  the  wedding  feast.  But  Dolly  sent 
for  Blind  Jack  on  the  night  before  the  wed- 
ding.   He  met  her  behind  the  stables. 
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"  Well,  lass  !  "  he  said,  "  thou's  going  to 
have  a  merry  day  to-morrow  !  Am  I  to  be 
fiddler  ?  " 

"  Thou  shalt  never  fiddle  at  my  wedding," 
said  she. 

"  What  !  "  said  he,  "  hadst  thou  rather 
have  me  ?    Canst  thou  bear  starving  ?  " 

"  Yes.    With  thee  I  can." 

"  Give  us  thy  hand  then,  lass,  and  skin 
for  skin,  it's  all  done  !  " 

They  went  off  and  got  married  next 
morning,  and  at  this  part  of  the  tale  Jack 
begins  to  laugh,  for  when  Mr.  Dickenson 
rode  home  to  Kirkby  Overblow,  he  found  the 
feast  ready  and  the  neighbours  assembled. 
So  they  sat  down  and  had  the  wedding  feast 
without  the  bride.  "  And  never  a  bit  for 
her  or  me  !  "  says  Jack  sadly.  After  that  he 
set  up  a  four-horse  chaise  for  hire  in  Harro- 
gate, in  the  season.  He  bought  fish  in  Whitby 
and  sold  it  in  Leeds,  and  he  still  fiddled  at 
every  dance  near.  He  and  Dolly  have  a 
cheerful  home,  and  two  noisy  babies,  but 
now  Jack  is  recruiting  officer  for  Marshal 
Wade,  and  off  to  chase  the  Frenchy  Prince 
and  his  Highlanders  back  to  the  hills.  And 
he  whips  up  his  fiddle  and  plays  "  Lilli- 
bulero  " — the  tune  that  whistled  the  Stuarts 
out  of  England  sixty  years  ago  when  Dutch 
William  came  over. 

Let  us  follow  him  on  his  campaign  as  he 
marches  North.  He  can't  see  the  different 
shaped  hills,  nor  the  strange  faces,  but  he 
smells  the  Scottish  air,  and  he  hears  the 
Scottish  voices.  When  he  stands  to  arms 
with  the  volunteers  at  Falkirk,  he  hears  the 
wild  skirling  of  pipes  in  the  distance.  He 
knows  that  the  men  near  him  are  afraid,  and 
he  shoulders  his  fiddle  and  answers  the  pipers 
with  "  Britons,  Strike  Home  !  "  He  can't  see 
the  line  of  tartan  sweeping  down  upon  them, 
but  he  knows  that  all  round  him  men  are 
running.    He  runs  too. 

"  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  battle,  my 
poor  fellow  ?  "  a  dragoon  says  to  him  after- 
wards. 

Blind  Jack  isn't  used  to  being  called  a 
poor  fellow.  He  cocks  an  eyebrow.  "  I 
followed  the  dragoons.  They  were  in  such  a 
hurry,  their  horses  made  a  great  clatter  over 
the  stones." 

On  to  Aberdeen,  where  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  gives  a  ball,  and  Jack  must 
play  for  him.    He  fiddles  away  for  the  red- 


coats and  the  tartans.  He  is  enjoying  his  ad- 
venture. He  has  done  a  little  profitable 
horse-dealing  on  the  way,  and  he  thinks  of 
starting  a  trade  in  Scotch  wool  hose.  On  he 
goes  with  the  army  to  Culloden  Moor  and 
the  end  of  the  Jacobite  cause. 

Next  he  is  back  in  Yorkshire,  doing  a 
steady  trade  in  stockings  from  Aberdeen; 
and  in  brandy  and  laces  that  have  been 
landed  near  Whitby  on  a  dark  night  and 
carried  by  ponies  over  the  moors.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  trade  is  the  state  of  the 
roads.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  they  are  so  bad, 
that  an  honest  smuggler  cannot  get  his  goods 
without  delay  or  loss  !  Jack  manages  to  get 
the  contract  for  two  miles  of  road  between 
Harrogate  and  Boroughbridge.  The  road  is 
finished  before  the  allotted  time,  and  even 
where  it  crosses  a  bog  it  is  dry  and  firm. 
Morning  after  morning  Jack  has  walked  out 
from  Knaresborough  and  joined  his  men  by 
six  o'clock.  How  he  surveys  and  measures 
and  superintends  no  one  knows.  He  has  his 
own  ways  of  finding  any  flaw  in  the  work,  as 
he  has  his  own  ways  of  judging  a  horse.  He 
has  been  fiddler,  gambler,  horse-dealer, 
soldier,  smuggler.  Now  he  has  found  a  new 
trade  which  is  going  to  give  him  his  place  in 
Northern  history. 

He  made  a  road  between  Harrogate  and 
Harewood,  five-and-a-quarter  miles  in  length, 
and  received  from  the  gentlemen  trustees 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  There  was  a  piece 
of  road  to  be  laid  throiigh  Chapel  Town  into 
Leeds.  A  meeting  was  held  on  thcbowling 
green  at  Chapel  Town,  Lord  Harewood  pre- 
siding, and  Jack  got  the  contract.  He  next 
laid  four  miles  of  road  from  Skipton  in  York- 
shire to  Colne  in  Lancashire.  His  fame  was 
spreading.  He  was  offered  the  contract  for 
a  part  of  a  road  between  Wakefield  and 
Huddersfield.  A  plan  had  been  drawn  up, 
but  he  did  not  approve  of  it.  He  walked  into 
the  meeting  at  which  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  appears  quite  unnecessary 
to  trespass  on  your  time  on  this  head.  I 
propose  to  make  this  road  after  my  own 
plan.  If  it  does  not  answer,  I  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  making  it  again  after  yours." 
They  agreed,  and  Jack  started  the  work, 
employing  four  hundred  labourers.  He 
drained  the  marshes,  carted  the  stone,  and 
completed  the  twenty-one  miles  of  road  to 
everyone's  satisfaction. 
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The  rest  of  his  story  is  the  story  of  the 
North  Country  roads  ;  of  the  road  over  High 
Flat  by  Penistone  ;  the  road  between  Hud- 
dersfield  and  Halifax  ;  the  road  from  Bury 
to  Blackburn  ;  the  road  from  Macclesfield 
to  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  He  was  famous  all 
over  the  North — John  Metcalfe,  the  blind 
road-maker,  who  always  carried  his  fiddle, 
and  made  better  roads  than  men  who  had 
eyes.  In  the  technical  books  on  road-making, 
you  will  find  him  given  a  place  as  the  pre- 
decessor of  Telford  and  Macadam. 

He  died  and  was  buried  at  Spofforth  in  the 
year  1810.  "  This  extraordinary  character," 
says  his  chronicler,  "  finished  his  life  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age,  eighty-seven  of 
which  he  was  in  perpetual  darkness.  Yet  the 
Almighty  had  endowed  him  with  ability  to 
undertake  and  complete  a  number  of  con- 
tracts not  inferior  to  experienced  engineers." 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Three  Interesting  Monographs. 

We  have  received  from  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  the  following  three 
monographs  in  a  series  which  the  Institute 
is  issuing,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
the  education  of  the  blind: — 

1.  Aims    in    Teaching   English    Literature 

(K.  Longsdorf)  and  The  Teaching  of 
Pencil  Writing  (L.  Eggleston). 

2.  Sequence   and   Syllabication    (Madeleine 

Loomis) . 

3.  Training  of  Partially  Sighted  Children 

in  a  School  for  the  Blind  (Dr.  Framp- 

ton  and  Mrs.  Stein). 
In  his  paper  on  English  Literature  Mr. 
Longsdorf  makes  various  practical  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  of  the  blind,  commending 
the  use  of  the  Talking  Book,  suggesting  the 
assignment  to  individual  pupils  of  articles 
in  Braille  magazines  (to  be  read  by  them  and 
reported  upon  to  the  class)  and  advocating 
the  placing  on  a  table  in  the  classroom  of 
selected  Braille  volumes  of  prose  and  verse, 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  pupils  out  of  school- 
hours  for  private  reading. 

In  his  article  on  Script  Writing  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston gives  an  historical  note  of  the  attempts 
made  from  time  to  time  to  teach  the  blind 
to  write  with  pencil,  and  then  gives  a  detailed 


account  of  his  own  work  in  this  connection  at 
the  New  York  Institute,  with  specimens  of 
the  writing  of  his  pupils. 

In  Sequence  and  Syllabication,  Miss  Loomis, 
who  has  practical  knowledge  of  Braille  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  deals  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  Rule  34  in  Standard  English 
Braille,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
promise between  the  former  American  rule 
that  no  contraction  can  be  used  in  a  word 
unless  all  the  letters  of  the  contraction  are  in 
one  syllable,  and  the  English  custom  of 
using  contractions  when  letters  appear  in 
sequence,  without  regard  to  division  of 
syllables. 

She  says  that  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the 
American  Braille  Commission  to  elucidate 
Rule  34,  it  is  still  felt  by  many  printing 
houses  to  leave  too  much  to  the  judgment  of 
the  stereotyper,  and  in  consequence  many 
tend  to  continue  to  follow  syllabication.  Her 
own  view  is  that  because  the  more  a  blind 
man  reads  the  more  he  favours  sequence, 
and  because  through  sequence  "  thousands 
and  thousands  of  words  are  allowed  the  use 
of  good  and  helpful  contractions  .  .  .  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  few  words 
suffer  from  sequence,"  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  follow  Rule  34  in  spite  of 
its  difficulties. 

In  the  third  monograph  Dr.  Frampton, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute, 
collaborates  with  Mrs.  Vita  Stein,  of  the 
Jewish  School  for  the  Blind,  Vienna,  in 
considering  the  problem  of  those  children 
who  are  handicapped  by  extremely  defective 
vision,  resulting  from  high  myopia  or  pro- 
gressive diseases  of  retina  and  choroid  which 
may  lead  to  further  severe  impairment  of 
vision.  They  suggest  that  such  children 
should  be  educated  in  a  class  attached  to  a 
school  for  the  blind,  leaving  to  the  sight- 
saving  classes  attached  to  ordinary  schools 
those  children  who  can  see  enough  to  be 
taught  by  special  methods  involving  the  use 
of  sight. 

They  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  where- 
as the  blind  child  reads  and  writes  Braille,  the 
child  in  a  sight-saving  class  is  forbidden  the 
use  of  print,  and  is  therefore  more  handi- 
capped than  the  blind  pupil  ;  and  they  re- 
commend that  the  partially  blind  who  are 
unable  to  profit  by  methods  for  the  sighted 
shall  be  allowed  to  learn  Braille. 
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They  urge  that  if  a  child's  vision  is  likely 
to  become  so  bad  that  he  will  eventually  be 
regarded  as  blind,  it  is  most  desirable  that  he 
should  be  fitted  for  life  as  a  blind  person, 
and  that  this  preparation  can  best  be  given 
in  a  class  attached  to  a  school  for  the  blind, 
which,  provided  it  is  well  run,  should  be  as 
happy  and  normal  a  place  as  any  other. 

They  proceed  to  outline  a  curriculum  for 
those  children  who  form  the  partially  blind 
class  in  a  blind  school,  laying  stress  on  the 
place  of  reading,  speech  training,  handicrafts, 
and  physical  education,  and  emphasising 
the  importance  of  "  eye  hygiene,"  whereby 
the  children  are  trained  to  take  care  of  such 
sight  as  they  have,  and  to  observe  the  rales 
laid  down  for  its  preservation. 

In  commending  these  monographs  to 
teachers  and  to  those  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind,  perhaps  the  last  words  in  Dr. 
Frampton's  preface  to  the  second  of  the 
series  may  be  quoted  :  "  These  monographic 
studies  will  fail  in  their  purpose  unless  they 
provoke  thoughtful  professional  discussion 
and  contribute  concrete  technical  assistance 
to  the  teachers  in  the  field.  It  is  hoped  that 
readers  will  feel  free  to  express  their  opinions 
directly  to  the  authors,  or  to  the  Director  of 
Educational  Research  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Dr. 
Clarence  Athearn,  999,  Pelham  Parkway, 
New  York  City." 

OORRISPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Debt  to  Voluntary  Braille  Transcribers. 

Sir, — As  I  have  now  successfully  com- 
pleted a  series  of  University  and  Profes- 
sional Examinations  extending  over  a  period 
of  7  years,  may  I  be  allowed  a  little  space  in 
your  columns  in  which  to  acknowledge  the 
very  great  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  myself 
and  other  blind  students  to  the  voluntary 
transcribers  working  for  the  Students' 
Library  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  the  invaluable  assistance  given  to 
us  in  the  prosecution  of  our  studies.  A  well 
deserved  official  tribute  is  paid  to  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  N.I.B.  Bulletin 
No.  9  on  Blind  University  Graduates,  but  I 
feel  that  a  public  expression  of  thanks  on 
the  part  of  one  of  their  beneficiaries  is  not 
out  of  place. 


The  work  undertaken  by  the  voluntary 
writers  in  what  are  euphemistically  called 
their  leisure  hours  is  one  of  real  charity 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  to 
others  who  are  searching  for  a  medium  of 
useful  service.  The  arduous  and  monoto- 
nous nature  of  the  work  can  only  be  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  those  who  make  use  of 
the  books  transcribed,  which  owing  to  the 
technical  nature  of  the  contents  are  often 
extremely  unpalatable  even  to  the  reader 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
understand  them. 

Owing  to  the  work  to  which  this  letter  is 
an  attempt  to  pay  a  small  tribute,  blind 
students  of  to-day  are  in  an  infinitely  more 
favourable  position  than  those  of  20  or  30 
years  ago.  We  know  that  with  matchless 
grit,  determination  and  ability,  the  giants 
of  the  past  were  able  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  lack  of  text  books 
which  they  were  able  to  read  for  themselves, 
but  to-day  owing  to  the  work  of  the  Students' 
Library  the  average  blind  student  is  able  to 
compete  on  something  like  equal  terms  with 
his  sighted  colleagues,  and  for  the  removal  of 
this  disability  at  the  cost  of  many  hours  of 
hard  and  uninspiring  work  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  be  too  grateful. 

Yours,   etc. 

G.  J.  I.  Miller. 

Fulwood,   Preston. 

To  the  Editor. 

Co-ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  Services. 

Sir, — May  I  begin  by  quoting  some  striking 
phrases  from  a  letter  dealing  with  quite 
another  kind  of  reform — "  Practically  all  the 
great  movements  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
have  owed  their  inception  and  their  early 
progress  to  the  far-seeing  vision  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  a  few  individuals  whose  sole 
reward  too  often  was  the  hostility  of  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  in- 
novation. History  is  full  of  such  instances. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century  needle 
grinders  seldom  survived  past  middle  age, 
the  majority  of  them  died  of  a  painful 
disease  caused  by  inhaling  a  fine  steel  dust. 
Yet  these  men  resisted  to  the  utmost  all  the 
contrivances  devised  to  diminish  the  danger. 
Nor  is  this  hostility  to  innovations  found  only 
among  the  ignorant.  The  most  vehement 
enemies  of  radical  changes  are  ever  found 
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among  those  whose  experience  and  skill  en- 
title them  to  a  certain  amount  of  deference 
and  respect.  It  was  those  most  conversant 
with  the  management  of  the  Post  Office  that 
were  the  last  to  approve  of  a  uniform  penny 
postage." 

As  I  read  these  striking  words  I  could  not 
help  turning  my  thoughts  to  the  disquieting 
article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Teacher  of 
the  Blind.  Thereupon  I  re-read  the  article 
for  fear  I  had  misjudged  it,  but  only  to 
find  that  a  second  perusal  left  an  unbiased 
reader  more  profoundly  disquieted  than 
before. 

You,  Sir,  dealt  faithfully  in  your  last  issue 
with  the  astonishing  suggestion  that  the 
Joint  Committee  produced  their  scheme  be- 
cause they  found  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  needed  reform,  so  I  will  not  refer 
further  to  that  ;  but  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
comment  on  some  few  others  of  the  unhappy 
attempts  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
readers  of  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind  and,  what 
is  worse,  through  the  teachers  of  the  blind 
themselves,  or  that  part  of  the  blind  com- 
munity which  takes  its  opinions,  as  they 
should  be  able  to  do,  from  these  teachers. 

1.  I  deny  that  the  first  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  met  with  "  almost  unanimous 
disapproval." 

2.  I  deny  that  the  first  report  is  a  "  sorry 
document."  On  the  contrary,  it  exhibited 
very  patient  and  painstaking  research  into 
an  extremely  difficult  problem.  It  is  of 
course  freely  admitted  that  some  mistakes 
were  made,  but  these  have  been  courageously 
admitted  and  rectified  in  the  second  report. 

3.  When  stating  that  "  for  the  Union  there 
is  no  reprieve;  it  is  to  disappear  forthwith," 
why  does  not  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind  inform 
its  readers  that  the  South  Wales  Counties 
Association  left  the  Union  long  ago,  while  the 
great  Northern  Counties  Association  recently 
resigned  from  the  Union  because  it  found  it 
was  undemocratic  and  that  the  tail  was 
trying  to  wag  the  dog  ? 

4.  This  precious  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  the "  Joint  Committee  do  not  care 
whether  their  scheme  is  acceptable  or  not." 
I  assert  that  this  is  a  gross  libel  on  a  splendid 
body  of  earnest  men. 

5.  Then  again — "they  (i.e.  the  Joint 
Committee)  hope  to  persuade  the  Minister 
to  impose  it  (i.e.  their  scheme)  on  an  un- 


willing blind  world."  As  to  this,  I  have 
hinted  above  that  if  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  and  those  acting  with  him  can 
influence  all  their  readers  who  include,  we 
will  presume,  all  professional  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  if  these  teachers  similarly  in- 
fluence those  under  their  care  and  tuition, 
then  immense  power  for  good  or  evil  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  scheme. 
But  what  proof  beyond  a  bald  statement  is 
there  that  the  blind  world  is  unwilling  ?  No, 
Sir,  I  regret  to  have  to  suggest  that  our 
opponents  are  not  thinking  first  of  the  blind 
in  this  dispute  but  of  their  own  selfish  and 
vested  interests. 

6.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  Joint 
Committee's  "  native  obstinacy  "  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  juryman  who  grumbled  that 
he  had  never  come  across  eleven  such  ob- 
stinate men  in  all  his  experience. 

7.  Later  on  reference  is  made  to  "  usurp- 
ation." When  boiled  down  to  plain  fact,  this 
seems  to  mean  that  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive body  of  95  men  and  women,  many  of 
them  blind,  is  going  to  "  usurp  "  the  powers 
and  functions,  largely  self -ordained,  of  the 
teachers,  who  are,  or  should  be,  the  servants 
and  not  the  masters  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  of  a  thoroughly  democratic  body  repre- 
senting all  phases  of  blind  work  and  welfare. 

8.  This  is  my  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  of  the  criticisms  I  have  felt  compelled 
to  bring  against  the  article  in  question. 
Towards  the  end  of  it  we  learn  that  "  the 
College,  with  the  Union,  the  Library  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops,  have  lodged  their 
memorial  with  the  Minister  and  have  added 
to  this  a  supplementary  memorandum  dealing 
with  the  Joint  Committee's  revised  scheme." 
I  am  only  in  a  position  to  speak  for  one  of 
these  bodies,  viz.,  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops ;  but  what  are  the  facts  as  to  this  par- 
ticular body  ?  I  challenge  anyone  to  con- 
tradict the  following  statements  :  {a)  The 
Association,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  either  the  first  or  the 
second  joint  report,  or  its  wishes  or  de- 
cisions invited,  (b)  The  Executive  did,  it 
is  true,  decide  with  at  least  one  dissentient 
to  send  a  memorial  to  the  Minister,  but  the 
terms  of  this  memorial  were  not  submitted 
even  to  the  Executive,  much  less  to  the 
Members  as  a  whole,  but  were  the  work  of  a 
small  Sub-Committee  which  took,  or  possibly 
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was  unwisely  granted,  full  power  to  say 
what  it  pleased.  (c)  As  to  the  further 
Memorandum  on  the  second  report,  this  was 
sent  in  without  any  reference  being  made  to 
the  Executive,  let  alone  to  the  Members  as 
a  whole.  How  is  this  for  representative  and 
democratic  government  ?  I  trust  that  the 
Minister  may  be  made  aware  of  these  facts, 
and  he  will  then  possibly  find  it  advisable  to 
discover  how  matters  stand  in  regard  to  the 
main  body  of  Members  of  the  Union,  the 
College  and  the  Library. 

Yours,  etc., 

Gerard  E.  Fox, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  [Inc.)  and  Chairman 
of  the  Workshops  Sub-Committee  of  the  Bristol 
Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Authoress  Preaches  in  Bristol  Church.— 

Miss  EvagLongbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  the  blind 
authoress  of  "  Silver  Bells  of  Memory,"  was  the 
preacher  at  the  evening  service  at  Oakfield 
Road  Church,  Clifton,  Bristol,  on  August  2nd, 
her  subject  being  "  So  Great  an  Opportunity." 

A  Welsh  Blind  Poet.— Mr.  David  James, 
Brongest,  Cardiganshire,  a  blind  bard  eighty 
years  old,  has  published  a  book  of  Welsh  poems. 

Blind  Saxophonist. — Elwyn  Davies,  of  Seven 
Sisters,  who  is  blind,  has  been  appointed  leading 
saxophonist  to  a  London  dance  band. 

Honour  for  French  Blinded  Soldier. — The 
French  Minister  at  Ottawa  recently  visited  the 
monastery  of  Oka,  Quebec,  to  present  to  Fr. 
Thomas  Robb,  who  was  blinded  in  the  Great 
War,  the  insignia  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Blind  Singer  in  Opera. — A  unique  event  in 
musical  history  was  the  appearance  last  month 
of  a  blind  singer  in  a  leading  operatic  role. 
Miss  May  Sebaston  Walker,  the  well-known 
blind  singer  and  composer,  took  the  part  of 
Bertha,  a  blind  girl,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  production  at  the  Scala  Theatre  of 
"  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  based  on  the 
story  by  Dickens  and  composed  by  the  late 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  The  Times  music 
critic  said  that  Miss  Walker  sang  the  blind  girl's 
music  with  the  purity  and  detachment  that 
belongs  to  the  part. 

Blind  Man  Treks  3,400  Miles.— A  remarkable 
trans-Continental  journey  has  been  completed 
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by  a  blind  law  student  at  California  University, 
Russell  Darbo,  Who,  guided  by  a  dog,  has 
travelled  3,400  miles,  partly  on  foot  and  partly 
in  the  cars  of  passing  motorists. 

Darbo  left  the  Pacific  Coast  on  July  5th  with 
£y.  12s.  in  his  pocket  and  a  portable  radio  in  his 
knapsack.  His  object  was  to  prove  that  blind- 
ness Was  no  handicap,  and  to  undertake  what 
would  be  considered  an  adventure  of  a  normal 
person. 

Guided  through  city  streets  and  across  lonely 
stretches  of  open  country  by  Mia,  his  dog,  he 
often  tramped  30  miles  in  a  day. 

Chicago  was  the  first  big  city  Mia  had  ever 
visited,  but  she  found  her  way  through  the 
traffic  there,  and  later  in  New  'fork,  without 
ever  placing  her  master  in  danger. 

Two  Blind  Friends  Pass  Final  Examination 
as  Solicitors. — Mr.  Gerard  Miller,  of  Preston, a 
blind  man,  aged  25,  has  passed  his  final  examina- 
tion as  a  solicitor,  after  a  successful  scholastic 
career  at  Oxford.  From  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind  he  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  in  1932  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Law  with  first-class  honours.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  scholar  of  Balliol,  and,  in  1933, 
obtained  the  further  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Law.  He  was  articled  to  a  leading  Preston 
firm  and  hopes  eventually  to  practise  in  Preston. 

His  friend,  Mr.  John  Metcalfe,  of  Urmston, 
who  is  also  blind,  has  also  passed  the  final 
examination  as  a  solicitor.  When  stricken  with 
blindness  nine  years  ago,  he  decided  to  take  up 
law  as  a  profession,  and  obtained  admission  to 
Worcester  College.  He  passed  on  to  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  Law,  with 
second-class  honours  in  jurisprudence,  and  then 
became  articled  to  a  Manchester  firm  of  solicitors. 

Royal  Normal  College  Students'  Fine  Record. 
— A  large  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates 
was  gained  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  during  the  year. 

Two  students  were  awarded  the  Licentiate 
Diploma  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  one 
the  Associate  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  and  one  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists.  Eleven  students  gained 
certificates  from  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Music,  five  receiving  honourable 
mention.  Four  became  Licentiates  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  four  Associates  of 
the  Trinity  College  of  Music,  and  five  Associates 
of  the  London  College  of  Music,  one  of  the  last 
being  awarded  a  silver  medal.  In  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  department  many  students 
passed  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  examinations  in  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  two  gaining  certificates 
for  shorthand  at  speeds  of  120  and  130  words  a 
minute, 
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Mr.  Filson  Young's  Appreciation  of  a  Blind 
Masseuse. — In  his  recently  published  book, 
"  Growing  Wings,"  Mr.  Filson  Young,  who 
learnt  to  fly  at  the  age  of  58,  says  :  "lam  one 
of  the  many  people  who  have  reason  to  praise 
the  skill  and  art  of  Mrs.  Millington,  the  famous 
blind  masseuse  and  electro-therapist."  He  went 
to  her  at  intervals  for  treatment  for  rheumatism, 
and  she  would  always  go  over  his  heart,  with 
which  he  had  had  some  trouble,  before 
beginning  massage.  Suddenly  she  said  he  had 
been  going  round  to  the  left,  turning,  twisting, 
as  if  spinning  round  in  a  swing.  When  he  told 
her  about  a  recent  spin  in  the  air,  she  said  that 
the  function  of  his  heart  Would  be  temporarily 
very  much  upset  by  anything  like  revolving 
rapidly  in  a  left-hand  direction  and  he  must  on 
no  account  do  it,  although  spinning  to  the  right 
would  not  hurt  him.  She  gave  some  very 
technical  leasolis  for  this,  which  were  confirmed 
by  a  doctor  who  subsequently  examined  him 
for  his  Air  Ministry  Licence.  "  When  I  realise, 
however,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  that  a  blind 
woman,  with  her  fingers  and  her  hearing, 
diagnosed  that  my  poor  mortal  machinery  had 
been  subjected  to  so  complicated  a  thing  as  a 
spinning  nosedive  in  an  aeroplane,  I  realise 
that  some  people  can  see  farther  with  their 
fingers  than  others  with  their  eyes." 

East  London  School  Successes. — The  following 
successes  have  been  gained  by  pupils  of  the 
East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children  : — 

The    Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music. 
Grade  V  (Higher)        .  .      Mabel  Powell  (Hon.  Mention). 
Eva  Randall. 
.,     IV  (Lower)         . .     Marjorie  Wilson   (Hon.  Men- 
tion). 
,,    III  (Transitional)      Albert  Lee. 
,,        I  (Primary)      .  .      Vera  George. 
The    Royal   Life-Saving  Society. 
Intermediate   Life- 
Saving  Certificate .  .    Eva  Randall  and  Kathleen  Best. 
Bronze  Medallion      .  .    Eva  Randall  and  Kathleen  Best. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Duncombe,  the  founder, 
in  192 1,  of  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners, 
and  its  President  from  192 1  to  1931.  The 
subject  of  gardening  for  the  blind  was  first 
ventilated  at  the  Ophthalmological  Congress 
at  Oxford  in  July,  1919,  at  which  Mrs. 
Duncombe  read  a  paper  based  on  her  own 
experience  as  a  lover  of  gardens  who  became 
blind  in  middle  life.     At  this  time  she  had 


been  totally  blind  for  about  two  years. 
She  described  to  the  Congress  how  she  had 
continued  to  practise  gardening  during 
many  years  of  decreasing  vision,  and  it  was 
the  reading  of  this  paper  and  the  subsequent 
discussion  at  the  Oxford  Congress  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Guild  of  Blind 
Gardeners  to  encourage  the  teaching  of 
elementary  horticulture  among  blind  and 
partially  blind  children  and  adults. 

Leslie  Gordon  Sandford,  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  most  successful  blind 
solicitors,  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  the  last 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  Sandfords  of  Sandford 
in  Shropshire,  a  very  old  family,  whose  record 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Mr.  Sandford  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
five  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  but  he  had 
a  brilliant  career  at  school  and  University, 
and  finally  qualified  as  a  solicitor  in  1891 
and  practised  in  London,  retiring  in  1911. 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  public  activities,  having 
been  at  one  time  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  deputy  chairman  of  the  Shropshire 
Quarter  Sessions.  He  took  up  residence  at 
Sandford  Hall  in  1916,  and  when  he  en- 
countered unexpected  and  crushing  financial 
difficulties  at  the  age  of  68  he  again  started 
work  as  a  solicitor  in  order  to  help  his 
family,  but  the  strain  was  too  much  for  his 
heart.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three 
daughters.  Under  the  name  of  "  Veritas," 
he  was  the  author  of  "  The  Bench,  the  Bar 
and  the  Bear-Garden,  from  the  Well  of  the 
Court,"  published  in  1935,  a  volume  of 
legal  reminiscences.  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  a 
lifelong  blind  friend  of  Mr.  Sandford,  writes  : 
"  The  last  of  the  Sandfords  fought  and  over- 
came difficulties  in  the  battle  of  life  with 
the  force  of  his  spirit  and  courage  as  great 
as  that  which  his  ancestors  showed  on  the 
battlefield,  so  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
his  line.  ...  I  feel  he  lives  on  in  the 
example  he  has  given  us  to  follow." 

James  Shackleton,  aged  80  years,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected 
of  Accrington's  sightless  residents.  He  had 
been  blind  since  the  age  of  three.  He  was 
educated  at  Henshaw's  Institution  and  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Accrington 
and  District  Society  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
a  capable  musician  and  had  a  remarkable 
memory. 
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REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

Home. 
East  Ham  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  March 
31st,  1936,  is  a  brief  statement  indicating  a 
great  volume  of  work  done  for  the  blind 
during  the  year,  in  which  a  high  proportion 
of  the  voluntary  element  is  evident.  The 
Association  claims  completeness  of  the  up- 
keep of  wireless  for  its  people.  The  report 
includes  a  short  separate  report  by  the  faith- 
ful Ladies'  Clothing  Sub-Committee.  Copies 
of  the  report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Town  Hall,  East  Ham,  E.  6. 
Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

The  sixth  Annual  Report  since  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Association  (which  was 
founded  in  1889  and  reconstituted  in  1930), 
for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1936,  shows 
that  both  the  statutory  and  the  voluntary 
work  for  the  blind  have  been  continued  and 
slightly  extended.  The  Association  now 
administers  the  Borough  Council's  domici- 
liary assistance  to  the  sighted  dependants  of 
blind  persons  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Assis- 
tance Committee,  as  well  as  its  assistance  to 
blind  persons  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 
The  report  gives  a  general  review  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  work,  as  well  as  a  record 
of  the  particular  year.  Copies  of  the  report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at 
Room  144,  Civic  Centre,  Southampton. 

Eastbourne  Society  for  the    Social   Welfare 
of  the  Blind. 

The  Society  has  for  the  first  time  issued  a 
printed  Annual  Report  separate  from  any 
other  publication.  In  former  years  the 
Society  has  issued  its  statement  of  accounts 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  year's  work,  type- 
written for  the  use  of  those  most  closely  con- 
cerned. The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  has  included  a  chapter  on  the  blind 
work  in  his  Annual  Report  and  still  does  so. 
The  Society,  which  has  the  comparatively 
small  task  of  supplementing  with  voluntary 
services  the  Council's  work  for  77  blind  per- 
sons, is  active  and  influential,  well  known 


in  the  town  and  well  supported  by  contribu- 
tions of  all  kinds.  It  does  in  fact  bring  many 
pleasures  and  benefits  to  the  blind.  Copies 
of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary  at  81,  Vicarage  Road, 
Eastbourne. 
Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  44th  Annual  Report  for  1935  devotes 
the  whole  of  its  first  section  to  an  account 
of  the  various  festivities  enjoyed  by  the 
children  through  the  special  donation  of 
the  late  King  to  the  Fund,  which  made  it 
possible  for  20,000  children  from  40  of  the 
largest  centres  of  the  population  to  celebrate 
His  Majesty's  Silver  Jubilee  by  a  day  in  the 
country.  A  gift  of  sixpence  to  each  of  the 
500  Huddersfield  children  who  visited  the 
Pleasure  Fair  at  Southport,  presents  of  boxes 
of  chocolate  with  portraits  of  the  King  and 
Queen  to  the  Nottingham  children,  the 
crowning  of  a  Fresh  Air  Jubilee  Queen  at 
Stockport,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  a 
pipe  band  at  Aberdeen,  were  among  the 
delights  of  the  occasion  at  various  centres. 
In  all,  116,176  children  spent  a  day  in  the 
country  or  at  the  sea  through  the  generosity 
of  subscribers  to  the  Fund,  and  3,368  were 
sent  away  for  a  fortnight.  Excellent  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  Report. 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1935,  records  an  eventful  year 
for  the  Society.  It  describes  the  under- 
taking by  the  London  County  Council  as 
from  1st  April,  1935,  of  the  "  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  principal  services  for  the  Blind 
hitherto  performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Society  as  its  agents,"  and  the  expression 
by  the  Council  at  that  momentous  juncture 
of  its  appreciation  of  the  able  conduct  of 
those  services  by  the  Society  up  to  that  time 
and  of  the  harmonious  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  the  change.  The  Report 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  Society  continues 
to  supervise  the  Pastime  Occupation  Scheme 
for  one  experimental  year  and  to  provide 
the  "After-Care  "  work  for  individual  cases 
which  has  always  been  its  concern  and  is  still 
outside  the  scope  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Items  which  are  included  in  that 
After-Care  work  are  enumerated  in  a  list 
which  will  form  a  useful  guide  to  those 
wishing  to  know  the  present  division  of  the 
work.     The  Society's  care  for  the  14  blind 
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persons  registered  in  the  City  of  London,  as 
agent  of  the  City  Corporation,  remains 
undisturbed.  Detailed  notes  are  given  on 
the  work  of  the  London  County  Council 
Unemployable  Blind  Grant  Committee,  on 
the  Home  Visiting  Department,  on  the 
Pastime  Occupation  Scheme,  on  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Training  and  Employment,  on  the 
provision  of  wireless,  and  on  the  ticket 
bureau.  The  Pastime  Occupation  Scheme 
particularly  shows  a  lively  increase,  both  in 
the  number  of  local  clubs  participating  in  it 
and  in  the  number  of  individual  workers 
enjoying  it.  Classified  registration  statistics 
are  given  separately  for  the  City  and  for  the 
County.  Copies  of  the  Report,  which  gives 
much  information  in  a  form  easily  read,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  63, 
Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Imperial. 
Canadian   National   Institute  for  the   Blind. 

The  17th  Annual  Report  for  1934-35 
has  as  its  frontispiece  a  coloured  illustration 
of  the  standard  presented  to  the  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  Club  of  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  Toronto,  by  the  Council  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  account  of  the  Institute's 
work  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest,  and  its 
value  has  been  recognised  by  a  grant  of 
$50,000  from  the  Dominion  Government,  a 
grant  which  does  not,  as  the  Report  makes 
clear,  in  any  way  change  the  attitude  of  the 
Institute  towards  the  enactment  of  pension 
legislation,  to  which  it  still  looks  forward. 
That  pensions  for  the  blind  are  not  yet 
forthcoming  has  been  a  disappointment,  but 
it  now  seems  likely  that  the  next  Parliament 
"  will  not  rise  from  its  first  session  without 
considering  some  form  of  state  aid  for  blind 
Canadians  who  are  unemployable."  In- 
teresting details  of  placement  of  industrial 
cafetarias  are  given  in  the  Placement  Depart- 
ment's Section  of  the  Report. 

Foreign. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York. 

The  21st  Annual  Report  for  1935  is 
appropriately  entitled  "  Looking  Forward," 
and  in  its  account  of  the  year's  activities 
gives  reason  for  its  hope  that,  with  the  help 
of  scientific  discovery  and  public  education, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will 


be  no  preventable  blindness.  During  1935 
visits  have  been  paid  to  82  cities  in  26 
States  to  present  aspects  of  sight  conserva- 
tion, requests  for  exhibit  material  came  from 
101  sources,  the  film  "  Preventing  Blindness 
and  Saving  Sight "  has  been  shown  to 
audiences  totalling  over  100,000  people,  and 
225,000  pamphlets  on  prevention  have  been 
distributed.  The  Report  includes  illustra- 
tions of  three  of  the  posters  made  use  of 
by  the  Society  in  its  work.  Sight-saving 
among  children  is  one  of  the  major  activities 
of  the  National  Society,  and  it  has  sponsored 
or  co-operated  in  33  courses  for  the  training 
of  over  500  sight-saving  class  teachers  in 
the  past  ten  years. 

New    York   Institute   for  the   Education    of 
the  Blind. 

The  Year-Book  for  1935  is,  as  always, 
delightfully  produced  and  illustrated  ;  where 
all  the  photographs  are  so  good,  it  is  difficult 
to  select  any  for  special  praise,  but  there  is 
something  most  attractive  in  the  picture 
entitled  "  First  Days  in  the  Lower  School," 
which  shows  a  room,  flooded  with  sunlight 
and  gay  with  flowering  plants,  and  groups  of 
small  children  intent  on  constructional  toys. 
The  Institute  has  during  the  year  been 
deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  Van 
Cleve,  its  Principal  for  twenty-one  years, 
who,  in  a  tribute  paid  to  him  by  a  fellow 
educationist,  Dr.  Allen,  is  said  to  have  left 
to  the  Institute  "  a  tradition,  a  program, 
an  organisation  and  a  plant  as  concrete 
expressions  of  his  genius  as  an  educator." 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  M.  E. 
Frampton.  The  Report  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  research  into  the  problems  of 
blind  education,  and  a  research  department 
consisting  of  educational  and  technical  sides 
has  been  set  up  ;  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  value  of  the  talking  books  from  an 
educational  standpoint  is  to  be  one  of  the 
special  subjects  of  enquiry  in  this  depart- 
ment. Mention  is  made  of  a  new  series  of 
monographs  on  educational  subjects,  the 
first  volume  of  which  is  a  translation  of 
Herr  Reuss's  "  Development  and  Problems 
of  Musical  Notation  for  the  Blind." 

Perkins       Institution      and     Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  104th  Report  of  the  Institution  for 
1935  is  a  document  of  great  interest  to  all 
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concerned  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  so 
full  of  material  that  it  is  only  possible  in  a 
brief  note  to  touch  upon  some  of  its  out- 
standing features.  Among  the  recent  develop- 
ments that  are  recorded  is  the  establishment 
at  the  school  of  a  clinic  for  the  treatment 
of  pupils  with  congenital  syphilis,  enabling 
those  in  authority  to  ensure  for  the  children 
regular  treatment  and  the  safeguarding  of 
their  health.  An  eye  clinic  has  been  equipped, 
a  survey  of  the  aural  acuity  of  the  pupils 
made,  and  better  space  and  equipment 
provided  for  remedial  gymnastics.  A  speci- 
ally interesting  part  of  the  Report  deals 
with  the  Deaf-Blind  Department,  where, 
under  a  new  arrangement,  children  are 
received  into  residence  accompanied  by 
teachers  selected  by  the  education  authorities 
of  their  own  area. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR   THE    BLIND, 

224,   Great  Portland   Street,   London,   W.l. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE   MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  are  applicable  not  only  to  British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

ORGAN— 

13.884  Rheinbergcr.     "  Romance  "  and  "  Seller-    s.    d. 

zoso,"  Op.  174,  Nos.  1  and  2  ..05 

13.885  Rheinberger.   "  Aspiration  "  and  "  Con- 

templation," Op.  174,  Nos.  3  and  405 

13.886  Rheinberger.     "  Melodia  Ostinata  "  and 

"  Finale,"  Op.  174,  Nos.   11  and  12     07 

13.887  Walker,  Ernest,  "  Water  Meadow  "  (No. 

3    of    Ten    Preludes    on   the     Lady 
Margaret    Hall   Hymn    Tunes)        .  .      04 

13.888  Walker,    Ernest.     "  Cambridge    Gate  " 

(No.  4  of  Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  .  .      04 

13.889  Walker,   Ernest.      "  Warwick  Haven  " 

(No.  5  of  Ten  Preludes  on  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  Hymn  Tunes)  .  .      04 

PIANO— 

13.890  Bennett,     Sterndale.        Rondeau    a    la 

Polonaise,  Op.  37       .  .  .  .  ..07 

13.891  Finck,    Herman    (arr.    by).     Old    and 

New  (potpourri  of  Popular  Melodies)      1     o 

13.892  Greenhill,  Harold.    London  Landscapes 

— (3)   Rotten  Row  (Galop)   .  .  ..04 

13.893  Greenhill,  Harold.     London  Landscapes 

— (4)   Horse  Guards  Parade  (March)     o     4 

13.894  Mozart.     Minuet  and  Trio,  from  Sym- 

phony in  E  flat,  K.543  .  .  ..04 

13.895  Yradier,  S.  de.     La  Paloma  (Serenade 

espagnole)        .  .  . .  . .  ..05 

DANCES— 

13.896  Brown,    N.    H.     Would    You  ?    Song- 

Waltz  .  .   ' 04 
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J3.897     Groaz,  W.     Poor  Little  Angeline,  Tango     5.   d. 
Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.898  Mercer,     J.    and    Malneck,    M.     Eeny 

Meeny  Miney  Mo,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      04 

13.899  Mercer,    J.    and    Malneck,    M.     Goody 

Goody,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

SONGS— 

13.900  Bury,     Winifred.     I     Know    a    Bank, 

E  flat  :   BL— E1  04 

13.901  Handel.     Let  other  Creatures  die  (Alto 

Recit.    and    Air    from    "  Jeptha  ''), 

B  minor  :   Bx — F1       .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.902  Harty,  Hamilton.    Lane  o' the  Thrushes, 

E  :    E— F1 04 

13.903  Hely-Hutchinson.     The  Rolling  English 

Road,  D  :   D— E1 05 

13.904  Parry.     The  Witches'  Wood  (No.   3  of 

English  Lyrics,  Set  9),  G  :    C — G1  .  .      05 
I3,9°5     Parry.     There  (No.  7  of  English  Lyrics, 

Set  9),  G:   Bx— G1 04 

13.906  Strauss,    R.     Ich    trage    meine    minne 

(To  none  will  I   my  love),   D   flat  : 

Aj — E1  natural  .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.907  Strauss,   R.     Ruhe,   meine  seele!   (Rest 

thee,  my  spirit!),  B  flat:  B1— E1 
natural  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

13.908  Thayer,   P.     For  Love  Alone,   B  flat  : 

F— F1 04 

13.909  Willeby,  C.     So  many  things — so  little 

time,  B  flat  :    Aj  flat— E1   .  .  ..04 

TWO-PART  SONGS— 

13.910  Greenhill,    Harold.     Frolic    (for    Equal 

Voices)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

13,911.     Greenhill,  Harold.     Song  of  the  Fairies 

(For  Equal  Voices)    .  .  .  .  ..04 

13.912  Shaw,     Martin.     Robin     Hood's     Song 

(Two  Sopranos)  .  .  .  .  ..05 

FOUR-PART   SONGS— 

13.913  Bantock,  G.   (arr.  by).     Peter,  go  ring 

dem  Bells  (No.  7  of  Ten  Negro  Spiri- 
tuals for  Male  Chorus  and  Baritone 
Solo),  O.  &  V.S.     H.8  .  .  ..07 

13.914  Bantock,    G.     All    God's    Chillun    Got 

Wings  (No.  8  of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals 
for  Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo), 

O.  &  V.S 07 

MUSIC   LITERATURE. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 

13,725     Columbia    History    of    Music    Through     s.  d. 
Ear  and  Eye.  Period  III  Bach's  Sons 
to    Beethoven,    by    P.    A.    Scholes. 
S.E.B.       Large    size,     Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers.     F.61.  ..  ..      60 

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 

in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

BLINDNESS  AND  THE  BLIND—  Per  Vol. 

13,917     Report  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Com-     s.   d. 
mittee  on  Co-ordination  of  Services 
to   the   Blind.     S.E.B.     Large   size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.14.    Post 
free         ...  .  .        .  .  .  .  ..01 

New  Postal  Rates.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  2-page  leaflet.  No 
charge. 

FICTION— 

!3»637  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips,  by  James  Hilton. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interlined, 
Paper  Covers.     F.50.  . .  ..50 
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Per  Vol. 
13,257-13,259     Quest  of  the  Absolute,  The,  by     5,  d. 
Honore   de    Balzac.     S.E.B.     Large 
size,   Interpointed.        Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.     F.174  59 

13,504-13,506     Travelling  Skull,  The,  by  H.  S. 

Keeler.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers  3  Vols 
F.176    ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  FRENCH— 

13,880  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  I,  Autumn 
1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,   Pamphlet.     E.14  ..  [3 

HISTORY— 

l3'759     George  V,  by  A.  Bryant.  S.E.B.       Large 

size,  Interpointed.  Cloth  Boards.  G.88.     9     9 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,883  Lady's  Knitted  Gloves  ;  Macrame 
Crochet  Belt  ;  Baby's  Knitted 
Binder.  Reprinted  from  ' '  Progress,'' 
August,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.2.         .  .     o     3 

13,915  Knitting  and  Crochet  Patterns.  Re- 
printed from  "  Progress,"  January- 
June,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed.    Pamphlet.  «  E.  16.      ..      16 

SCIENCE— 

13,514-13,517  Nature  of  the  Physical  World, 
The,  by  Sir  A.  S.  Eddington.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.  4  Vols.     G.276  .  .  .  .      8     6 

TRAVEL— 

13,498-13,501  One's  Company,  A  Journey  to 
China,  by  Peter  Fleming.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     4  Vols.     F.205        ..  ••      5     3 

BRAILLE  EDITION  OF  THE  REVISED  METHODIST 
HYMN   BOOK. 

From  now  onwards,  copies  of  this  book,  in  1 1 
Volumes,  catalogue  number  13,405-13,415,  are  only 
obtainable  from  The  Epworth  Press,  25,  City  Road, 
E.C.i,  to  which  address  all  applications  for  copies 
should  be  sent. 

MOON   BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and    other   organisations   for   the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per   Vol. 

3,865-71     Good     Wives,      by     L.     M,     Alcott.      s.  d. 
7  Vols.      (Limited  Edition)   .  .  .  .      56 

British  Customers      .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,872-5     Puck  of   Pook's   Hill,   by   R.    Kipling. 

4  Vols.      (Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .      56 
British  Customers      .  .           .  .  ..26 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY 

ADDITIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY—  Vols, 

Antony  (Viscount  Knebworth),  by  Lord  Lytton       6 

Marshal  Lyautey,  by  Andre  Maurois       .  .  .  .        4 

CHESS— 

Reti,  R.     Masters  of  the  Chess  Board  .  .  .  .        4 

CLASSICS— 

Lawrence,  T.  E.  (Trans,  by).     Odyssey  of  Homer       5 
EDUCATION— 

Nettleship,     R.     L.     Theory    of    Education    in 
Plato's  Republic.  ..  ..  ..  ..        2 


MISCELLANEOUS—  Vols. 
Bayley,  H.     Lost  Language  of  London  .  .           .  .        3 
MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Chateaubriand.     Morceaux  Choisis  .  .                     1 

Daudet,  A.     Selected  Short  Stories  ;  .           .  .        1 

Sand,  George.     Francois  le  Champi  .  .           .  .        3 

Voltaire  ;    Merope  .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .           .  .        1 

POETRY   AND   DRAMA— 

Oxford  Book  of  Seventeenth  Century  Verse     .  .      10 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE— 

Traz,  R.  de  ;   Spirit  of  Geneva      .  .  .  .           .  .        3 

THEOLOGY   AND   RELIGIONS— 

Taylor,  A.  E.     Faith  of  a  Moralist  ..           ..      13 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com- 
mittee, 224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Talking    Books    Recorded    by    the    Sound    Recording 

Committee. 
FICTION—  Records. 

Hilton,  James.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips     .  .  .  .        3 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     The  House  of  the  Arrow      ..      [4 
"  Sapper."     Bulldog  Drummond  at  Bay  .  .      10 

Stevenson,    R.    L.       Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.   Hyde  3 

Wast,  Hugo.     Flor  de  Durazno.     One  side  only. 
In  Spanish  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Williamson,  Henry.     Salar  the  Salmon  . .        8 

NON-FICTION— 

"  Everyman's  Bible,"  an  anthologv  compiled  bv 

W.  R.  Inge  "         ..  ..16 

Books  Recorded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and   Circulated   by  the   Talking   Book    Library. 

FICTION—  Records. 

Bagnold,  Enid.     National  Velvet  ..  .-      n 

Bronte,  Charlotte.      Jane  Eyre    .  .  .  .  . .      34 

Cobb,  Irvin  S.     Speaking  of  Operations  .  .        2 

Hardy,  Thomas.     Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd      z} 
Harte,  Bret,  and  O.  Henry.     Short  Stories        ..      10 

NON-FICTION— 

Bacon,  F.     Essays              .  .           . .           . .           .  .  3 

Ditmars,  Raymond  L.    Thrills  of  a  Naturalist's 

Quest        ..           ..           .  .  13 

James,  Henry.     The  Will  to  Believe     ..           ..  12 

Franklin,  Benjamin.     Autobiography    ..           ..  11 

Lamb,  Charles.     Essays  of  Elia  .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Macy,  Anne  Sullivan.     The  Story  behind  Helen 

Keller        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  20 

Plutarch.     Plutarch's  Lives         ..           ..           ..  14 

Wells,  H.  G     A  Short  History  of  the  World    ..  19 


NATIONAL     LIBRARY     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

ADDITIONS. 

FICTION  Vols. 

Beeding,  F.      Eight  Crooked  Trenches  .  .  .  .  4 

Bindloss,  Harold.     Broken  Net  .  .           .  .  .  .  3 

Blake,  George.     Shipbuilders       .  .           .  .  .  .  5 

Brock,  A.      Further  Evidence       .  .           .  .  .  .  3 

Crofts,  F.  W.     The  Loss  of  the  Jane  Vosper  .  .  4 

Dudeney,  Mrs.  H.     Barbourbrook           .  .  .  .  4 

Dufneld,  Anne.     Silver  Peaks      .  .           .  .  .  .  5 

Forrester,  Mary.     The  Seer          .  .           .  .  .  .  4 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.     Island  Magic           .  .  .  .  5 

Heyer,  Georgette.      Regency  Buck          .  .  .  .  (> 

Kitchin,  C.  H.  B.     Crime  at  Christmas  .  .  3 

Lawrence,  D.  H.     The  White  Peacock  .  .  .  .  6 

Le  Feuvre,  Amy.     His  Little  Daughter  .  .  2 
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Minney,  R.  J.      Distant  Drums 
Mitchell,  Mary.     A  Warning  to  Wantons 
Pedler,  Margaret.     The  Shining  Cloud 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.     Whereabouts  Unknown 
Sayers,  Dorothy.     Clouds  of  Witness 
Silberrad,  Una  L.     Saunders 
Stevenson,  Nora.     Whistler's  Corner    -,.... 
Stretton,  Anne.     Proposal 

Thane,  Elswyth.     His  Elizabeth  .  o. .       .   ..'. 

Warby,  Marjorie.     Ann  and  the  Burtons 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Douglas,  C.  R.     Use  of  Money  ..  .; 

Elwin,  M.     De  Ouincey 
Hutton,  S.  K.     By  Patience  and  the  Word 
Jerrold,  D.     They  That  Take  the  Sword 
Jinarajadasa,  C.-    Life!  More  Life! 
Robertson,  Graham.     Time  Was 

JUVENILE— 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.     Dimsie  Goes  to  School 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.     Dimsie  Moves  Up 

Pearse,    M.    G.    (Editor).     Children's    Book    of 

Saints 
Lynch,  Patricia.     The  Turf-cutter's  Donkey   .  . 
Marshall,  K.     David  Goes  to  Zululand 

GRADE    I— 

Blake,  George.     Seas  Between 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.     Death  in  the  Tankard 

GRADE  Ill- 
One- Act  Plays  of  To-day.      (Series  I,   11,   HI), 
by  various  authors 

FRENCH— 

Denmoder,  E.     Noel  du  Marchand  ... 

MOON— 

Orczy,  Baroness.     The  Elusive  Pimpernel 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CORRECTED   NOTICE. 
"SILENT"    MODEL    SHORTHAND    MACHINE. 

The    revised    prices    of    the    new    "  Silent  "    Model 
Shorthand  Machine  are  as  follows  : — 
List  price,   £5.    15s.   6d.  £4.    16s.   3d.* 

The   price   of  the   Shorthand   Machine   Case,    which 
remains  unaltered,   is  : — 
List  price,  £1.   5s.   3d.  £1.    is.    id.* 

♦Special  Price  to  Blind  Individuals. 

PYKE-GLAUSER    BRAILLE     WRITING     MACHINE. 

As  only  seven  requests  have  been  received  by  the 
National  Institute  for  a  one-handed  attachment  for 
the  Pyke-Glauser  Braille  Writing  Machine,  as  a  result 
of  the  announcement  in  the  March  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  take  any  action  at 
the  present  time,  but  to  reconsider  the  matter  should 
additional  requests  be  received.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  such  an  attachment  would  enable  the  machine 
to  be  operated  by  one  hand  and  would  be  of  use  when 
copying  from   Braille  manuscript. 

VACANCIES,  31st  JULY,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
8,    Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine    Home    for     Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  S 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 
Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .       — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 


Advertising  Rates: 


Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Young  Lady,  recently  recovered  from  long  illness, 
desires  part-time  employment  five  to  six  hours  daily. 
Preferably  live  in.  Full  Home  Teacher's  Certificate. 
Address  "  M.  B.,"  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


CHORLEYWOOD   COLLEGE,   HERTS. 

This  College  has  a  Preparatory  Department  for 
blind  and  partially-sighted  boys  and  girls  up  to  the 
age  of  9  years.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,    224,   Great  Portland   Street,.  London,.  .W.i . 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WALLASEY. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Certificated 
Sighted  Home  Teacher  (female). 

Forms  of  application  may  be  had  from  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  to  whom  applications  (accompanied 
by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials)  should  be 
addressed  and  received  by  him  not  later  than  9  a.m., 
Monday,  August  24th. 

Salary,  ^156  per  annum,  subject  to  superannuation 
or  other  deductions.  Successful  candidate  must  pass 
medical  examination. 

EMRYS  EVANS,  . 
Town    Clerk. 


THE    CUMBERLAND    AND    WESTMORLAND    HOME 
AND   WORKSHOPS   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home  Teacher 
(female).  Candidates  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
Home  Teacher's  Certificate. 

The  commencing  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  /1O0 
per  annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  to  /200, 
subject  to  satisfactory  service. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  details 
of  experience,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials, 
must  be  received   not  later  than  August   24th,    1936, 
A.    J.   WETHERELL, 

Secretary-Manager. 
22-24,  Lonsdale  Street, 
Carlisle, 

Cumberland'. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  Hohh:  Worship  Street.  London,   E.C.r 
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SOME    ASPECTS  OF    THE    DEAF-BLIND 
PROBLEM   FROM  WITHIN. 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 
{Author  of "  Exploring  in  Nature's  Wonderland,"   "  Francesca's  Robber  Guest,"  "A  Quest  and 

a  Mystery,"  etc.) 

[These  notes,  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  herself  deaf- 
blind,  were  not  written  as  a  continuous  piece  of  work,  or  even  in  article  form.  Each  point  was  made  at  the  time  it 
happened  to  be  most  pressing,  and  therefore  most  vividly  in  my  mind.  The  jottings,  made  for  the  most  part  during 
1927-28,  though  revised  and  added  to  more  recently,  were  intended  to  serve  only  as  private  memoranda  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  long-standing  desire  to  write  a  novel  in  which  the  chief  character  would  be  a  deaf-blind  woman, 
my  hope  being  that  I  might  thus  help  seeing  and  hearing  folk  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  deaf-blind  fellows. 
I  still  hope  that  some  day  this  project  may  materialise,  but  meantime  it  has  been  impressed  upon  me  that  these  notes, 
even  in  their  present  rather  disjointed  form,  may  contain  something  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  therefore  to  my  deaf-blind  fellows  themselves.  Although  the  feminine  pronoun  is  generally  used,  most  of 
what  I  have  written  will  probably  apply  also  to  deaf-blind  men. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  very  grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Mary  Thomas  for  the  many  hours  of  thought  and  labour  she 
has  so  readily  given  to  editing  my  notes  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  four  articles  for  this  paper,  a  work  which  I  knew 
she  would  do  far  better  than  I  could,  especially  as  she  knows  better  than  I  do  what  has  already  appeared  in  print 
on  the  subject  of  deaf-blind  life. — F.  Le  P.] 

I.— THE  ISOLATION  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND. 

THIS  first  article  is  specially  concerned  with  those  deaf-blind  men  and  women  who  have 
no  understanding  friend  available,  and  tries  to  set  out  the  nature  and  urgency  of  their 
need.  Although  throughout  I  appeal  for  patience  and  sympathy  with  the  deaf-blind, 
even  if  sometimes  they  make  unreasonable  demands,  I  do  not  mean  that  their  every 
whim  should  be  indulged.  All  I  would  ask  is  that,  just  because  the  nervous  strain  of  combined 
deafness  and  blindness  is  so  great,  and  because  there  are  so  few  of  the  natural  cravings  of  the 
heart  and  mind  that  can  be  met  where  this  double  handicap  prevails,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  lessen  nervous  strain  in  other  directions,  and  to  meet  any  longings  which  can  be 
reasonably  gratified,  provided  that  such  gratification  would  not  be  harmful. 

Elizabeth  M.  Taylor  (a  member  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  and  Editor  of  the 
Braille  Rainboiv)  wrote  as  follows  in  an  Appeal  leaflet  :  "  Combined  deafness  and  blindness 
make  double  walls  of  silence  and  darkness  to  enclose  the  deaf-blind  in  a  prison  cell  of  solitary 
confinement,  impenetrable  except  through  the  hand-language  or  Braille."  The  seeing  deaf 
can  use  their  eyes  for  ears  ;  seeing  in  their  friends'  faces  the  love,  kindness,  pain,  joy,  or  laughter 
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which  they  cannot  hear  in  the  spoken  word 
or  tone.  They  can  see  written  down  the 
words  to  which  they  cannot  listen,  while 
many  can  lip-read,  helped  by  the  expression 
on  their  companions'  faces.  By  vigilant 
use  of  their  eyes  they  can  go  about  alone, 
seeing  the  traffic  they  cannot  hear. 

The  hearing  blind,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
listen  to  the  reading  of  books  and  papers, 
interpret  by  the  words  and  tones  of  the 
voice  the  expression  of  the  faces  they  cannot 
see  ;  tell  the  whereabouts  of  those  around 
them  by  listening  to  their  footsteps  as  they 
come  and  go  ;  and,  guided  by  sound  they 
can  go  about  alone  a  great  deal.  By  reason 
of  their  hearing  they  can  join  in  social 
gatherings  and  church-services  and  enjoy 
music  and  song.  Hearing  the  chirping  of 
birds,  the  rippling  of  streams,  and  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  they  know  of  the  presence  of 
these,  although  unable  to  see  them. 

The  deaf-blind,  however,  have  none  of 
these  substitutes  for  sight  and  hearing.  Into 
their  prison  cell  neither  sound  of  friendly  voice 
nor  sight  of  kindly  face  can  penetrate.  No 
beauty  of  music,  and  no  beauty  of  colour  or 
form  can  reach  them.  All  is  a  uniform  grey 
and  either  a  dead  silence  or  a  silence  filled 
only  with  various  noises  in  the  ear.  They 
cannot  tell  whether  there  is  anyone  near  or 
whether  they  are  alone.  Except  in  their 
own  house  and  garden  they  have  little  in- 
dependence of  movement,  as  they  cannot 
go  about  alone.  Unless  they  are  specially 
told,  they  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
around  them.  They  can  have  but  little 
share  in  family  life,  for  they  cannot  see  the 
family  occupations,  hear  the  family  conver- 
sation, or  watch  the  family's  comings  and 
goings ;  and  they  are  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  the  lives  of  young  children.  They 
can  share  but  little  in  social  worship,  and 
have  but  limited  contact  with  the  ever- 
changing  thought  of  the  times  (theological, 
social,  or  political),  or  with  the  soul-stirring 
altruistic  movements  in  the  world  about  them. 
Concerts,  plays,  operas,  lectures,  debates, 
study  circles,  picture  galleries — from  all  these 
they  are  also  shut  out. 

It  is  true  that  a  happy  minority  of  the 
deaf-blind  are  members  of  families  in  which 
there  is  strong  family  affection,  and  a  real 
understanding  of  the  double  handicap  ;  and 
for  these   the   sense   of  isolation   is   greatly 
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lessened,  so  that  they  never  know  the  worst 
of  the  nerve-racking  trials  of  deaf-blind  life. 
But  these  fortunate  people  are  comparatively 
few,  and  in  other  cases,  even  where  the  deaf- 
blind  do  live  in  their  own  families,  there  is 
often  little  or  no  understanding  of  what  deaf- 
blindness  means,  and  little  sympathy  and 
affection.  Deafness  combined  with  blind- 
ness is  apt  to  have  a  tragically  separating 
influence  even  where  there  is  an  average 
amount  of  family  affection  to  start  with. 
But  much  more  than  the  average  amount  is 
needed  to  overcome  this  separating  ten- 
dency, and  only  the  strongest  and  most  de- 
voted affection  can  triumph  over  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  deaf-blind,  how- 
ever, live  in  workhouses,  Homes  either  for 
the  blind  or  for  the  deaf  (where  the  hearing 
blind  and  the  seeing  deaf  are  not  always 
sympathetic  or  friendly) ,  in  mental  hospitals 
or  lonely  lodgings,  or  in  their  own  houses 
with  only  some  lodger  to  help  them.  In- 
deed a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  the  2,800  deaf-blind  in  this 
country  live  in  an  atmosphere  either  de- 
finitely unsympathetic  or,  at  best,  but 
partially  understanding.  In  any  case,  few 
even  of  the  most  imaginative  and  sympa- 
thetic of  people  can  possibly  imagine  what 
the  double  handicap  means.  Blindness  alone 
usually  attracts  immediate  sympathy  and 
fellowship,  but  deafness  often  alienates. 
People  either  find  it  troublesome  to  talk  to 
a  deaf  person,  or  they  are  nervous  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  so,  and  therefore  tend  to  leave  them 
severely  alone.  All  this  imposes  a  many- 
sided  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the  deaf-blind, 
which  may  bring  them  to  breaking  point 
unless  some  means  of  relief  are  afforded. 

And  what  are  the  contributing  factors  to 
this  sense  of  strain  ?  They  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : — 

Loneliness. 

Aching  for  contact  with  some  friendly 
human  being,  the  "  spirit  in  prison  "  often 
feels  she  would  walk  miles  for  the  touch  of 
a  friendly  human  hand.  The  sense  of 
isolation  and  often  depression  also  press  on 
her,  and  often  she  may  feel  as  if  stranded  on 
a  desert  island  with  all  means  of  communi- 
cation cut  off.  Unable  to  get  beyond  the 
confines  of  her  own  garden  she  cannot  go 
out  to  seek  the  fellowship  so  sorely  needed, 
so   she  can   only  wait   and  wait — often   in 
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vain — in  the  hope  that  someone  may  come 
in.  This  loneliness  may  express  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  great  hunger  for  either  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  fellowship  or  both. 
There  is  often  desperate  need  for  the  kind- 
ling, inspiring  influences  of  social  worship 
and  of  contact  with  inspired  personalities  who 
may  occupy  the  pulpit  or  otherwise  address 
the  congregation.  Yet  attendance  at  a 
Sunday  service  can  easily  bring  more  pain 
than  benefit,  unless  there  is  some  friend  at 
hand  to  pass  on  to  the  deaf-blind  person, 
by  means  of  finger  signs,  some  information 
as  to  the  subject  of  the  hymns,  readings, 
prayers,  and  sermon  or  address,  and  thus 
meet  the  aching  longing  to  be  in  touch  with 
what  is  occupying  the  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion of  the  preacher  and  the  rest  of  the 
congregation. 

Pent-up  Thoughts  and  Feelings. 

Already  too  much  shut  up  into  themselves 
the  deaf-blind  often  long  for  someone  to 
whom  they  can  pour  out  freely  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  their  doubts  and  questionings. 
Even  if  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  wrong, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  come  out  than 
be  suppressed  ;  and  there  is  often  great  need 
for  help  in  depression,  in  solving  problems, 
and  in  correction  of  suspicion.  But  these 
things  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a 
later  article. 

Sense  of  Helplessness. 

At  some  time  or  other  most  deaf-blind 
people  know  what  it  is  to  be  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  being  helpless  in  the  hands  of  fate — 
or  of  other  people.  They  may  be  wanting  to 
send  an  S.O.S.  to  a  friend,  or  to  have  a 
letter  read  to  them,  or  to  catch  the  post  with 
some  important  letter  ;  but  there  is  no  one 
within  reach,  even  though  the  friend  who 
would  gladly  perform  any  of  these  services 
is  but  five  minutes'  walk  away.  Then  there 
comes  a  frantic  beating  against  the  bars  of 
deafness  and  blindness,  a  futile  rage  of  long- 
ing to  see  and  hear,  and  to  be  independent 
of  waiting  about  for  someone  else  to  come. 

Suspense. 

The  deaf-blind  person  awaiting  some 
friend  who  may  or  may  not  turn  up,  but  on 
whom  she  is  depending  for  some  special 
service,  can  never  know  the  restfulness  of 


certainty.  If  the  friend  is  late,  there 
may  be  almost  agonised  suspense  and 
anxiety,  ending  in  exhaustion  and  drained 
vitality. 

Lack  of  Privacy. 

This  takes  several  forms.  Letters  not  in 
Braille  have  to  be  read  by  a  third  person. 
One's  financial  affairs  also  have  to  be 
attended  to  through  a  third  person.  Even 
times  of  devotion  may  be  interrupted  by  an 
intruder  whose  presence  is  unsuspected 
until  he  or  she  has  come  close  up.  Locking 
the  door  is  no  remedy,  for  at  best  it  may 
demand  explanation  ;  and  in  institutions  it 
would  not  be  allowed. 

Lack  of  Equal  Friendship. 

Deaf-blind  people  are  apt  to  feel,  some- 
times rather  bitterly,  that  for  them,  unless 
among  themselves,  there  can  never  be  what 
is  roughly  termed  an  "  equal  friendship  "  ; 
for  what  sighted  and  hearing  person  would 
choose  as  her  friend  a  deaf-blind  person, 
with  all  the  inconveniences  and  hampering 
limitations  involved,  in  preference  to  one 
with  sight  and  hearing  who  could  share  fully 
in  her  life  and  work  and  holiday  pleasures  ? 
The  deaf-blind  person,  oppressed  by  the 
feeling  that  she  is  obliged  to  do  all  the  re- 
ceiving, and  may  often  be  a  burden  on  her 
friend,  especially  on  holiday  excursions, 
feels  keenly  that  she  has  no  right  to  look  for 
that  equality  of  friendship  which  includes  a 
mutual  longing  for  each  other's  companion- 
ship on  every  possible  occasion,  whether  in 
holidays,  illness,  or  any  other  pleasure  or 
trouble  ;  while  it  may  even  happen  that  if 
there  is  some  way  in  which  she  on  her  side 
can  do  some  giving,  render  some  service,  it 
must  take  but  the  negative  form  of  "  taking 
oneself  and  one's  great  love  and  longing  out 
of  one's  friend's  way  " — the  most  heart- 
breaking sacrifice  of  all  to  one  to  whom 
friendship  and  fellowship  may  mean  sanc- 
tuary and  sacrament,  the  channel  through 
which  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Friend  is 
most  vividly  felt,  and  through  which  in- 
spiration and  rekindling  of  life  most  readily 
come. 

Even  with  all  the  help  which  the  com- 
panionship of  good  friends  and  books  can 
give,  the  deaf-blind  are  often  tempted  to  be 
irritable  and  nervy,  subject  to  depression, 
suspicion,    and    unbalanced    emotionalism  ; 
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resentful  of  slights,  sometimes  grudging 
others  pleasures  they  cannot  themselves 
share,  and  sometimes  ungracious  in  re- 
ceiving help.  Those  deaf-blind  who  are  of 
idealistic  spirit  usually  recognise  these  temp- 
tations and  struggle  against  them.  Other 
deaf-blind  people  do  not  do  so,  and  readily 
give  way  to  any  mood  that  comes  along. 
In  both  cases  the  seeing  and  hearing  friend 
should  have  infinite  patience,  trying  to 
realise  the  tremendous  strain  imposed  by 
combined  deafness  and  blindness  on  heart, 
mind  and  nerves,  sometimes  leading  to  a 
complete  breakdown,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  deaf-blind  people  in  mental 
homes.  Even  those  deaf-blind  who  have 
many  outside  interests,  and  spend  much  of 
their  time  working  for  others  or  for  social 
and  humanitarian  movements,  may  be 
doing    so    against    a    grey    and    depressing 


background     and    with     a     heavy    weight 
dragging  at  their  hearts  all  the  time. 

This  article  has  dealt  with  some  of  the  more 
depressing  characteristics  of  deaf-blind  life 
so  that  in  the  following  articles  some  ways 
of  helping  our  deaf-blind  fellow-beings  may 
be  indicated  ;  but  before  closing  the  present 
one  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
are  also  many  of  the  normal  brighter  human 
traits  to  be  found  operating  in  deaf-blind 
lives,  such  as  wonderful  camaraderie  and 
eagerness  to  serve,  a  great  love  of  fun,  and  a 
sense  of  humour  and  a  warm-hearted  willing- 
ness to  share  with  each  other  all  they  have 
which  can  be  shared — to  say  nothing  of  a 
remarkable  courage  and  brightness  of  out- 
look. Would-be  helpers  with  sight  and 
hearing,  so  far  from  feeling  dismayed  at  the 
task  before  them,  should  go  to  meet  it  with 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  and  a  great  hope. 


HOME  NEWS 


Essex  Home  Teachers. — The  following  scale 
of  salaries  has  been  adopted  by  the  Essex 
County  Council  for  home  teachers  for  the  blind 
who  have  obtained  the  recognised  certificate  : 
£156  per  annum  rising,  subject  to  satisfactory 
service,  by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  a 
maximum  of  £200  per  annum,  with  travelling 
expenses. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society.— 

Blindness  as  a  source  of  inspiration  was  dis- 
cussed by  Canon  Peter  Green  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind 
Aid  Society,  in  Manchester  Town  Hall,  recently. 
He  instanced  passages  in  English  literature, 
and  added  that  deep  emotion  should  have  as  its 
sequel  free  giving. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  noticed 
how  great  a  part  blindness  has  played  in  English 
literature.  There  is  no  greater  thing  than 
Milton's  sonnet  on  his  own  blindness,  and  I 
maintain  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  our  poets 
short  of  Shakespeare,  if  indeed  he  is  short  of 
him.  Nothing  thrilled  me  more  as  a  little  boy 
than  the  description  in  '  Westward  Ho !  '  of 
Amyas  Leigh's  blindness.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
passages  in  which  that  rather  second-rate  man 
Charles  Kingsley  touched  the  first  rate.  Then 
one  of  Kipling's  greatest  passages — and  no  man 
had  a  more  perfect  seeing  eye  to  paint  the  thing 
as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are — 
is  his  description  of  Dick,  in  '  The  Light  that 


Failed,'  waiting  for  the  death  sentence  on  his 
sight." 

Generous  tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  of 
Miss  Isabel  M.  Hey  wood,  who  founded  the 
society  thirty-seven  years  ago  and  has  since 
continuously  inspired  its  sympathetic  service. 
Miss  Hey  wood  was  spoken  of  as  "  The  Onlie 
Begetter  "  of  the  society — a  tribute  which  the 
yearly  report  showed  to  be  well  deserved. 

Gracie    Fields    Entertains    the    Blind. — The 

Blackpool  and  Fylde  Society  for  the  Blind 
recently  gave  a  concert  and  tea  to  about  500 
blind  people  and  their  guides,  and  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  guests  Gracie  Fields  agreed  to 
give  her  services,  and  took  part  in  the  concert, 
together  with  Sydney  Howard  and  several 
other  well-known  artists. 

The  Royal  Midland  Institution.  —  Warm 
tributes  to  the  excellent  work  carried  on  at  the 
Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Chaucer  Street,  Nottingham,  were  paid  recently 
at  the  92nd  annual  meeting.  The  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  Albert  Ball)  presided. 

Mr.  F.  Guy  Wardle,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, illustrating  how  the  Institution  could 
show  progress,  said  the  total  sales  amounted  to 
£31,440,  which  constituted  a  record.  Wages 
earned  totalled  £3,840,  which  amount  was 
supplemented  by  £5,047.  Ninety-one  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  their  own  homes.     The 
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home   teachers   made    14,000   visits.      The   in- 
stitution paid  £12,772  in  weekly  allowances. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Sheriff,  presented 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  prizes  for  progress  in 
physical  training  to  Doris  Mary  Hassent  and 
Joseph  T.  Smith,  both  from  Staffordshire. 

A  Domino  Tournament. — The  annual  domino 
tournament  organised  by  the  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
took  place  recently,  when  thirteen  teams,  com- 
prising 52  players  from  all  over  the  area,  com- 
peted for  the  singles  and  team  championships. 

After  a  keen  contest  the  singles  championship 
was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Johnstone,  Motherwell,  and 
the  team  championship  was  won  by  members 
of  the  team  representing  the  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  for  Dumfries  and  Galloway, 
the  runners-up  being  Coatbridge,  Motherwell, 
and  Paisley  teams,  who  all  tied. 

N.I.B.  Thanks  St.  Dunstan's  for  Help  in 
Developing  Talking  Books.— At  the  Meeting 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  on  July  23rd  the 
following  resolution  was  passed :  That  this 
Council  express  to  the  Committee  of  St. 
Dunstan's  their  warm  appreciation  of  the* 
generous  co-operation  of  St.  Dunstan's  in 
developing  the  Talking  Book,  and  in  particular 
for  the  undertaking  to  meet  half  the  net 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  in  the  period  August  1st,  1935,  to 
August  1st,  1937. 

Revised  Assistance  Regulations  in  West 
Riding. — The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  County 
Council  have  found  it  necessary  to  revise  the 
regulations  made  in  July,  1935,  with  reference 
to  the  provision  of  domiciliary  assistance  to 
unemployable  and  other  necessitous  blind 
persons.  Under  the  revised  regulations  necessi- 
tous unemployable  blind  persons  over  21  years 
of  age  are  to  be  granted  such  financial  assistance, 
after  taking  existing  means  into  account, 
as  will  ensure  {a)  in  cases  where  they  are  not 
living  with  relatives,  an  income  of  at  least 
27s.  6d.  per  week,  and  (b)  in  cases  where  they 
are  living  with  relatives,  an  income  of  at  least 
22s.  6d.  per  week.  In  cases  of  married  persons, 
one  of  Whom  is  blind  and  the  other  sighted, 
their  combined  income  is  to  be  divided  by 
two,  the  income  of  the  blind  person  then  being 
assisted  in  order  to  bring  his  or  her  income  to 
at  least  27s.  6d.  per  week.  In  the  cases  of 
married  persons  both  of  whom  are  blind  and 
unemployable,  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
is  to  be  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  they  will  have  a  joint  income  of  42s.  per 
week.  The  amount  of  assistance  to  be  given 
to  unemployed,  partly  employed,  or  wholly 
employed  blind  persons,  who  are  unable 
completely  to  maintain  themselves,  or  to  other 


necessitous  blind  persons  not  coming  within 
the  definition  of  an  "  unemployable  blind 
person,"  is  to  be  determined  on  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case,  but  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  need  of  encouraging  the  recipients  to  follow 
some  regular  occupation. 

County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. — As  reported  in  last 
month's  New  Beacon,  before  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  reply 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  promised  to 
look  into  the  arrangements  made  for  prompt 
notification  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The 
necessity  for  so  doing  is  illustrated  by  the  report 
for  1935  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Fraser,  medical  officer 
of  health  for  Cumberland.  In  that  county 
10  cases  were  notified  during  the  year,  and 
though  eight  of  the  children  were  cured,  two 
had  their  vision  permanently  impaired.  In  this 
infection  efficient  treatment  and  nursing,  if 
undertaken  in  time,  is  almost  always  successful 
in  saving  the  sight,  but  if  delayed  it  may 
be  too  late.  Delay  may  occasionally  arise 
through  the  stupidity  and  obstruction  of 
parents  and  this  happened  in  one  of  the  two 
unfavourable  cases  reported  from  Cumberland. 
Apart  from  this,  an  easily  preventable  cause  of 
failure  is  delay  in  notification.  In  country 
districts  this  delay  is  more  likely  to  occur  than 
in  towns.  Notification  in  the  first  instance 
goes  to  the  local  sanitary  authority  and  there 
is  no  obligation  to  forward  the  information 
except  by  post.  The  authority  responsible  for 
treatment  is  the  county  council  through  its 
maternity  and  child  welfare  committee,  so 
that  it  may  be  as  much  as  48  hours  before  any 
measure  is  initiated  to  secure  proper  treatment. 
This  delay  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  permanent 
blindness. 

Blind  Tenants  on  Liverpool  Estates  to  have 
Gardens  Tended. — Blind  tenants  on  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  housing  estates  are  to  have  their 
gardens  cared  for  by  the  Housing  Committee. 
This  decision  by  the  committee  has  followed 
a  plea  by  the  Liverpool  Allied  Council  of 
Corporation  Tenants'  Associations,  who  pointed 
out  that  there  were  a  number  of  sightless 
tenants  on  the  estates  whose  infirmity  prevented 
them  from  tending  their  gardens,  and  that  they 
were  unable  to  afford  to  pay  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  As  a  result,  the  gardens  had  a  neglected 
appearance. 

A  Guide  Dog  at  Broadcasting  House.— The 
strict  B.B.C.  rule  which  forbids  animals  to 
enter  Broadcasting  House  was  waived  one 
night  this  month  when  Donald  Thompson,  of 
Croydon,  Surrey,  a  blind  man,  and  his  dog, 
Dina,  stood  in  a  B.B.C.  studio  with  Mr.  Leslie 
Henson,  the  comedian,  who  was  making  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of   the  Guide  Dogs  for   the 
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Blind  Association.  "  The  blind  are  the  most 
brave,  courageous,  and  enduring  community 
in  the  whole  of  civilisation,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Thompson  went  to  the  microphone  and 
said,  "  I  wish  I  could  make  you  realise  what 
this  service  means  to  us  blind  people." 

Co-operation  Between  a  Voluntary  Agency 
and  a  Local  Authority. — In  a  recently  published 
Report  of  a  County  Medical  Officer  in  a  rural 
area  mention  is  made  of  the  close  and  friendly 
co-operation  that  exists  between  his  department 
and  the  local  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Applications  for  assistance  are  prepared  by 
the  home  teachers  and  submitted  to  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Council  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  Registration  is  carried  out 
in  similar  co-operation,  the  cases  being  continu- 
ally under  review  in  the  light  of  the  reports 
received  from  the  Voluntary  Association. 

"  I  would  like,"  writes  the  County  Medical 
Officer  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, "  to  emphasise  that  efficient  co-operation 
between  voluntary  and  official  work  is  proving 
itself  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  blind,  as  has  proved  the  case  in  this 
county  with  so  many  other  branches  of  work. 
...  I  look  forward  to  further  developments  in 


the  efficiency  of  the  county  scheme,  provided 
that  the  help  from  the  Voluntary  Association 
will  continue  in  its  present  very  satisfactory 
form." 

Improved  Domiciliary  Allowances  in  Scotland. 
— Improvement  in  the  amounts  of  allowances 
to  necessitous  blind  persons  have  been  effected, 
or  are  in  contemplation,  in  the  areas  of  eight 
Scottish  Local  Authorities.  In  the  case  of  five 
of  these,  instead  of  an  allowance  of  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  Poor  Law  scale,  the  blind  person's 
income  is  made  up  to  a  specific  figure,  this 
figure  being  27s.  6d.  per  week  in  four  areas  and 
25s.  per  week  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  two 
authorities  the  amount  in  excess  of  Poor  Law 
scale  has  been  increased  from  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  to 
7s.  and  6s.  respectively,  and  in  the  remaining 
case,  where  hitherto  no  arrangements  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  had  been  made,  allow- 
ance is  in  future  to  be  given  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
in  excess  of  Poor  Law  scale. 

The  general  position  with  regard  to  domicili- 
ary assistance  now  is  that  16  local  authorities 
have  adopted  fixed  scales,  34  provide  allowances 
in  excess  of  Poor  Law  scale,  and  only  three 
counties  have  not  yet  adopted  schemes  of 
assistance.  The  Department  of  Health  is 
taking  steps  to  secure  the  early  submission  of 
schemes  in  these  last  cases. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


French  Government  Approached  with  Request 
for  New  Legislation. — The  Federation  Nationale 
des  Aveugles  Civils  has  presented  a  "  List  of 
Requests  "  to  the  French  Government.  These 
requests  were  previously  put  forward  in  1932 
and,  given  in  the  order  of  importance  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  Federation,  include  the 
following  :  Blind  schools  to  come  under  National 
Education,  and  educational  and  recognised 
technical  training  centres  to  be  created  and 
organised  ;  Act  of  1935  governing  grants  to 
incapacitated  persons  needing  the  care  of 
another  to  be  repealed,  and  the  grant  fixed  at 
3,000  francs,  irrespective  of  place  of  residence, 
and  given  to  all  persons  whose  unearned  income 
does  not  exceed  3,000  francs,  provided  that 
earnings  do  not  exceed  6,000  francs  per  annum  ; 
preference  to  be  given  to  blind  workers  in 
placing  of  Government  contracts  for  goods 
that  can  be  made  by  them,  and  also  in  employ- 
ments suitable  for  the  blind  (notably  teachers, 
masseurs  and  telephonists)  ;  advantages 
enjoyed  by  those  blinded  in  war  or  industry 
(transport     and     telephone     reductions,      etc.) 
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to  be  extended  to  the  civilian}  blind  ;  the 
definition  "*  of  blindness  for  the  civilian  blind 
to  be  the  same  as  for  those  blinded  in  war  or 
industry,  and  the  declaration  of  blindness  to  be 
compulsory  ;  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
Permanent  Committee  for  studying  questions 
relative  to  the  blind,  created  in  1909,  to  be 
reorganised  ;  all  organisations  concerned  with 
the  blind  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health. 

Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb 
set  up  in  Belgium. — The  need  for  extending  the 
law  benefiting  young  blind  persons,  passed  in 
1925,  to  all  categories  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  having  been  recognised,  a  new  Act 
has  been  passed  creating  a  "  Commission  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  "  in  connection  with  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Welfare.  This 
Commission  will  aim  at  co-ordinating  all 
welfare  measures,  and  will  make  any  recom- 
mendations it  considers  necessary  for  social 
classification  and  professional  and  manual 
employment,     It  is  also  charged  to  study  all 
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questions  relevant  to  prevention,  as  well  as 
technical,  educational,  medical  and  social 
questions  affecting  employed  and  unemployed 
persons  belonging  to  these  categories. 

Randolph- Sheppard  Bill  Passed  in  U.S.A. — 
The  Randolph-Sheppard  bill,  providing  for  the 
granting  of  stand  concessions  in  Federal  build- 
ings, has  been  passed  by  Congress  and  was 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  20th 
and  became  a  law. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new  law, 
with  power  to  designate  the  State  commission 
for  the  blind  in  each  State,  or,  in  any  State  in 
which  there  is  no  such  commission,  some  other 
public  agency  to  issue  licences  to  blind  persons 
who  meet  the  necessary  requirements.  The 
stands  so  licensed  may  handle  newspapers, 
periodicals,  confectionery  and  tobacco  products. 

Concessions  may  be  granted  for  any  Federal 
building  where  "  in  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  in  charge  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  building,  such  vending 
stands  may  be  properly  and  satisfactorily 
operated  by  blind  persons." 

Tobacco,  Alcohol  and  Blindness. — As  a  rule, 
neither  tobacco  nor  alcohol  directly  affect  the 
eyes,  unless  they  have  first  attacked  the  general 
health,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Emanuel 
Krimsky,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  answering  some 
of  the  questions  which  are  most  frequently 
asked  by  patients,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Sight-saving  Review,  quarterly  journal  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
U.S.A. 

"  And  yet,"  says  Dr.  Krimsky,  "  every  eye 
specialist  in  every  book  on  eye  diseases,  gives 
prominent  mention  to  blindness  of  varying 
degrees  of  severity  from  the  prolonged  and 
excessive  use  of  either  tobacco   or  alcohol  in 


certain  susceptible  persons.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  recognize  blindness  from  tobacco 
or  alcohol  because  immediate  and  complete 
abstention  will  often  restore  vision,  unless  the 
case  has  progressed  too  far.  Wood  alcohol 
blindness  is  permanent  and  cannot  be  cured." 

Dr.  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy. — Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  deaf  and  blind  American 
authoress,  will  not  occupy  the  lonely  Ross-shire 
farmhouse  of  South  Arcan  this  summer.  She  is 
nursing  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
They  were  unable  to  come  last  summer  for  the 
same  reason. 

Mrs.  Macy  has  been  seriously  ill  since  their 
last  visit  to  Ross-shire.  She  who  with  un- 
paralleled care  and  devotion  made  Helen 
Keller  the  international  figure  she  now  is 
lies  gravely  ill  and  almost  blind  in  New  York, 
where  she  is  tended  with  infinite  care  by  her 
famous  blind  pupil. 

Working  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
U.S.A. — The  re-election  of  Mr.  William  Fellowes 
Morgan  as  President  of  the  National  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Blindness  (New  York), 
has  been  announced  by  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director. 

Other  officers  elected  are  :  Dr.  Park  Lewis, 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  First  Vice-President  ;  Mr. 
Russell  Tyson,  of  Chicago,  111.,  Second  Vice- 
President  ;  and  Mr.  Preston  S.  Millar,  of 
New  York  City,  Third  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Ellett,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Society's 
Board  of  Directors,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
William  H.  Wilmer,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Dr.  Ellett  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society  since  1912. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  3rd  to  5th. 


ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA. 


AN  important  mission  to  the  United 
/\  States  has  recently  been  under- 
/  \  taken  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser  and  Dr. 
■*■  ^Ernest  Whitfield  in  the  hope  of 
promoting  freer  interchange  of  Braille  litera- 
ture and  Talking  Books.  Dr.  Whitfield 
acted  also  for  the  Moon  Society  in  clearing 
up  questions  by  means  of  discussion  with 
that  Society's  American  Directors. 

We  hope  to  report  the  result  of  the  visit 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
Some  very  interesting  interviews  with  "  the 
two  visitors  from  England  "  are  reported 
in  the  June  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind.     The  mission  was  highly  successful 


in  the  one  way  in  which  success  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  can  be  judged.  It  cleared  up 
misunderstandings  which  had  grown  up 
for  no  reason  other  than  the  physical 
distance  between  people  engaged  in  similar 
tasks,  it  renewed  important  personal  con- 
tacts, and  made  available  information  which 
no  amount  of  correspondence  could  have 
secured.  In  particular,  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  New  York,  Washington  and 
Louisville,  seem  to  have  entirely  removed 
certain  discrepancies  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement 
on  Standard  English  Braille  arrived  at  in 
1932  in  London. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


FRESH  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind  will  be  introduced 
in  the  new  session  of  Parliament 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  old-age  pensions  avail- 
able to  blind  persons  at  the  age 
of  40  instead  of  50  as  at  present,  and  to  make 
domiciliary  provision  for  the  necessitous 
blind,  not  by  way  of  Poor  Law  relief,  but 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  made  this  announce- 
ment at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
county  local  authorities  held  at  Worcester 
on  10th  September.  He  said  that  there  were 
over  75,000  registered  blind  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Over  25,000  of  them  were 
in  receipt  of  old-age  pensions,  which,  on 
account  of  their  blindness,  at  present  began 
at  50  years  of  age.  It  was  the  considered 
and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  that 
it  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  many  blind 
people  if  the  old-age  pension  was  made 
available  at  40  years  of  age — 10  years  earlier 
than  at  present.  It  was  certainly  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  great  majority  of  blind 
persons  to  take  advantage  of  training  for 
any  occupation  at  all  after  the  age  of  40. 
Most  of  them  were  on  that  account  unem- 
ployed— an  unhappy  position  for  the  ordin- 
ary man,  and  more  particularly  for  a  blind 
one.  He  would  propose  to  Parliament  in 
the  new  Session  that  they  should  be  helped 
by  the  grant  of  the  pension  at  the  age  of  40. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  that 
domiciliary  assistance  should  be  provided 
for  necessitous  blind  persons  by  virtue  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  and  not  by  way  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  an  enabling  provision  was 
made  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 
The  point  was  of  first  importance  to  blind 
people.  Declarations  to  this  effect  had 
been  made  in  the  schemes  of  a  number  of  the 
local  authorities,  but  many  had  not  yet 
followed  their  example.  He  proposed  to 
include  in  the  new  Bill  provisions  to  carry 
farther  this  principle  of  removing  blind 
persons  from  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Difficulties  had  arisen  under  the  present 
law  about  the  definition  of  what  was  known 
as  "  ordinary  residence."  Blind  persons, 
having  been  sent  for  training  to  a  different 
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area  from  that  in  which  they  lived,  had  after 
training  taken  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
new  area  and  had  there  had  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  in  the  occupations  for 
which  they  had  been  trained.  He  would  make 
proposals  designed  to  remove  this  difficulty. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  said  that  he  desired 
still  further  to  encourage,  wherever  it  was 
necessary,  the  many  efforts  that  local 
authorities  and  voluntary  organizations  were 
making  for  the  training  and  employment  of 
blind  people  and  their  general  cocial  welfare. 
A  number  of  these  bodies  were  performing 
the  best  service  for  the  employable  blind  by 
helping  them  towards  employment  in  work- 
shops, at  home,  or  elsewhere.  The 
important  work  of  home  visiting  and  teach- 
ing could  be  usefully  extended  in  many  areas. 
The  work  of  the  certificated  home  teacher 
for  the  blind  was  most  valuable,  and  he  was 
glad  to  know  that  some  450  home  teachers 
had  already  been  appointed. 

The  most  important  public  health  measure 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  was  the 
prompt  notification  and  treatment  of  ah 
cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  work 
must  be  steadily  encouraged  and  pursued. 
The  disease  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
causes  of  blindness  in  infancy.  Since  1925 
the  number  of  blind  children  under  the  age 
of  five  had  fallen  from  257  to  206,  and  the 
number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  16 
had  fallen  from  2,720  to  1,855.  The  fall  in 
the  number  of  blind  children  coincided  with 
the  increase  in  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  local  authorities 
for  the  immediate  treatment  of  all  notified 
cases  of  this  disease.  The  provision  of 
spectacles  and  hospital  treatment,  both  by 
local  authorities  and  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions, was  also  of  considerable  assistance. 
An  expert  committee  were  pursuing  their 
researches  into  hereditary  blindness  and 
were  examining  a  large  number  of  certificates 
of  individual  cases  of  blindness  which  con- 
tained certain  data  about  the  causation  of 
blindness. 

He  believed  that  Parliament,  irrespective 
of  party,  would  support  these  proposals,  and 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  this 
further  aid  should  be  given  to  those  who, 
with  cheerfulness  and  courage,  were  suffering 
from  the  heavy  handicap  of  blindness. 
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NATIONAL    INSTITUTE     FOR    THE    BLIND- 
DEVELOPMENT    OF    ORGANISATION. 


THE  Council  of  the  National  In- 
stitute has  accepted  a  number  of 
recommendations  resulting  from  a 
prolonged  investigation  into  the 
whole  problem  of  printing  and  publishing 
Braille  books  and  literature,  which  the 
Secretary-General,  in  conjunction  with  an 
outside  firm  of  business  consultants,  had 
recently  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Changes  are  being  made  in  the  staffing 
and  plant  of  the  Publications  Department, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  increase  the  publish- 
ing capacity  of  the  Institute,  while  lowering 
the  unit  cost  of  its  production.  Lowering 
of  unit  cost  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  catalogue  price  of  Braille 
books,  for  one  of  the  factors  in  the  situation 
was  that  the  notional  figure  representing 
an  .average  demand  for  books  in  Braille  on 
which  the  Institute's  catalogue  prices  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  based  was 
found  considerably  to  exceed  the  actual 
demand,  with  the  result  that  the  Institute 
has  for  years  past  been  pricing  its  books 
below  the  actual  cost.  The  Institute  has 
been  selling  books  to  its  blind  customers, 
not  at  one- third  of  their  actual  cost,  but  at 
more  like  one-quarter  or  one-fifth. 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganisation  is  also 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  labour  for  the 
Institute's  workers.  As  is  generally  known, 
most  of  the  workers  engaged  in  Braille 
production  are  themselves  blind. 

A  new  type  of  machine  for  embossing 
plates  is  being  produced  and  if  the  experi- 
ments now  being  made  prove  successful,  the 
Publications  Department  will  be  entirely  re- 
equipped  and  replanned.  It  should  be  noted 
incidentally  that  the  term  "  stereotyping," 
which  has  been  used  for  years  to  denote  the 
process  of  embossing  metal  plates  with 
Braille,  is  to  be  dropped  and  that  the  process 
in  future  will  be  known  as  "  machine  tran- 
scribing." How  and  when  the  term  "  stereo- 
typing "  came  into  use  at  the  N.I.B.  is  not 
known  ;  the  use  of  the  term  is  highly  con- 
fusing to  anyone  familiar  with  letterpress 
printing  houses  where  stereotyping  means 


something  quite  distinct  from  the  process  of 
embossing  plates. 

The  continued  development  of  the  In- 
stitute's work  has  also  necessitated  the 
creation  of  a  new  department  to  be  known 
as  the  Apparatus  Department.  The  pro- 
vision of  apparatus  was  bracketed  with 
Braille  publications  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Works  Department.  It  now  becomes  the 
task  of  a  specific  department,  under  the 
headship  of  Mr.  H.  Andrews,  who  for  15 
years  was  Manager  of  the  Works  Department, 
and  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Braille  apparatus  in  general. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ridding,  known  to  many  persons 
in  the  blind  world  in  the  last  three  years  as 
the  Institute's  Employment  Officer,  has 
been  appointed  Publications  Manager,  with 
responsibility  for  Braille  printing  and  pub- 
lication. 

Publication  policy  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Directors,  a  small  body  of 
business  men  with  experience  of  printing  and 
publishing  problems  in  general,  appointed 
by  the  General  Purposes  Committee.  The 
Directors  will  be  advised  on  the  selection 
of  books  for  putting  into  Braille  by  a  Pub- 
lications Advisory  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Education  and  Research  Committee. 
The  selection  of  books  for  schools  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Educational  Textbooks  for 
the  Blind,  with  a  strong  representation  of 
teachers. 

The  new  Apparatus  Department  will 
handle  all  questions  of  the  supply  of 
apparatus,  including  the  administration  of 
the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  and  Talking 
Books. 

Some  rearrangement  of  premises  has  been 
necessitated  and  another  floor  of  the  building 
at  204-6,  Great  Portland  Street,  has  been 
taken  over  to  alleviate  some  overcrowding 
which  had  recently  been  suffered  at  Head- 
quarters. One  cause  of  overcrowding  was 
the  continued  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
students  in  training  at  the  School  for 
Massage    and    of    patients    attending    for 
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treatment  at  the  Evening  Electrical  Clinic. 
The  premises  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Institute's  headquarters,  built  for  the  Mas- 
sage School  and  opened  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller  in  1932,  had  become  unable  to 
accommodate  the  increased  numbers  for 
whom  provision  had  to  be  made,  and  the 
Massage  School  has  been  moved  en  bloc 
to  the  new  floor  at  204-6.  This  move, 
among  other  advantages,  has  that  of  bringing 
the  Massage  School,  the  Evening  Electrical 
Clinic  and  the  Eichholz  Clinic  under  the 
same  roof. 

To  strengthen  the  connection  between  the 
Institute  and  its  blind  customers  and 
to  develop  new  services,  e.g.  Kiosks 
and  Talking  Books,  Mr.  P.  Ratcliffe  has 
been  appointed  Development  Officer.     Mr. 


Ratcliffe  was  previously    in   charge   of   the 
Mail  Order  Section. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Emblen  has  been  appointed 
Braille  Editor  under  Mr.  J.  de  la  Mare 
Rowley  and  is  now  responsible  for  advising 
the  General  Editor  on  all  matters  of  Braille 
technique  and  for  standardising  Braille 
practice  throughout  the  Institute. 

The  postal  address  of  the  Massage  School 
will  still  be  224/6/8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
but  the  telephone  number  will  be 
Euston  1062.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
telephone  number  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  itself  is  being  changed  as  from 
September  21st,  when  the  Automatic  System 
will  be  installed.  The  number  Museum  9701 
so  long  used  is  being  altered  to 
Euston  5251. 


WORCESTER    COLLEGE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


THE  announcement  made  by  Lord 
Cobham,  Chairman  of  the 
Governors  of  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind,  at  the  College 
Speech  Day  in  June  last  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  College,  has  already  been 
reported  in  the  July  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon.  The  statement  he  was  then  able  to 
make  was  that  the  Governors  had  approached 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  seeking 
assistance  to  put  the  finances  of  the  College 
on  a  more  secure  foundation,  and  that 
matters  were  progressing  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  constitution.  We  are  now 
able  to  report  that  the  National  Institute 
has  accepted  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the 
Governors  of  the  College,  and  that  on 
August  14th  a  new  Deed  of  Trust  was 
signed  by  Lord  Cobham,  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors,  and  by  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute. 

The  new  Trust  leaves  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  College  unchanged  and 
commits  the  general  management  and  con- 
duct of  the  College  to  a  Governing  Body 
consisting  of  : — ■ 

(a)  Five  persons  to  be  nominated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Worcester,  the  Corporation  of  the 
City    of    Worcester,    the    University 


of  Oxford,  the  Worcester  College. for 
the     Blind    Old    Boys'     Union    and 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind  ; 
{b)   Nine  other  persons  to  be  nominated 
from   time   to  time  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  ; 
(c)    Other  persons,  not  exceeding  two  in 
number,  who  may  be  co-opted  by  the 
Governing  Body  from  time  to  time. 
The   Bishop   of   Worcester   for   the   time 
being  is  to  be  the  Visitor  of  the  College. 
The     Secretary-General     of     the     National 
Institute  will  act  as  Clerk  to  the  Governing 
Body  and  in  that  capacity  will  put  all  the 
administrative   machinery   of   the    Institute 
at  the  Governors'  disposal. 

Most  of  the  nominations  to  the  Governing 
Body  have  already  been  made.     The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester  have  nominated 
the  Dean  of  Worcester,  the  Very  Reverend 
Arthur  Davies,  D.D.  ;    the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Worcester  has  appointed  Mr.  J.  R. 
Anthony  ;    and  the   Worcester   College   for 
the  Blind  Old  Boys'  Union  has  appointed 
Mr.  E.  S.  Woodley,  B.A.     Nominees  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are  : — 
The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S. 
*The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscount  Cobham. 
*The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  C.  R.  Duppuy,  D.D. 
Mr.  Gerard  Fox. 
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*Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  CLE. 

*Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J. P. 

*Mr.  V.  W.  G.  Ranger. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 

*  Members  of  the  former  Governing  Body. 

The  University  of  Birmingham  has  been 
invited  to  fill  the  remaining  place. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  administration 
should  be  to  relieve  the  management  of  the 


College  from  a  financial  burden  which  has 
become  increasingly  onerous  of  recent  years 
and  to  assure  the  College,  under  Mr. 
G.  C.  Brown's  continued  Headmastership, 
adequate  resources  for  further  expansion  of 
its  work. 

Miss  M.  E.  Geoghegan  has  been  appointed 
Secretary-Housekeeper  and  takes  up  her 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  September 
Term. 


THE  UNEMPLOYABLE  BLIND  AND  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 


THESE  two  subjects  were  among 
those  considered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
held  on  June  nth,  when  the  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Unem- 
ployable Blind  was  under  discussion  for  the 
second  time,  and  when  the  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  under  review. 

The  Unemployable  Blind. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
underlying  their  view  that  it  is  desirable 
that  more  local  authorities  should  make 
declarations,  whereby  domiciliary  assistance 
shall  be  provided  exclusively  by  virtue  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

A  resolution  received  from  the  County 
Borough  of  Portsmouth,  recommending  that 
the  age-limit  for  receipt  of  blind  pensions 
shall  be  reduced  to  40  years,  was  approved 
by  the  Committee,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Associations  be  recommended  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Minister  of  Health  accord- 
ingly. 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  Joint  Committee,  having  considered 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Report,  resolved 
that  certain  observations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prevention  Committee,  and 
circulated  to  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  for  their  information.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  resolutions  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  While  appreciating  the  importance  of 
ante-natal  supervision   in   safeguarding  the 


eyes  of  mothers  and  children,  the  Com- 
mittee hold  that  because  venereal  disease 
requires  specialist  treatment  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  arrange  for  such  treatment  to 
be  given  at  a  clinic  associated  with  a  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Centre,  instead  of  a 
recognised  V.D.   Clinic. 

2.  The  Committee  consider  that  the 
systematic  medical  examination  of  children 
of  pre-school  age  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  in  areas  where  numbers  do  not 
justify  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools 
or  classes. 

3.  The  Committee  agree  that  a  critical 
survey  by  the  responsible  M.O.H.  of  his 
scheme  for  the  pre-school  child,  with  special 
regard  to  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
eye  defects,  might  produce  fruitful  results. 

4.  The  Committee  agree  that  the  services 
of  an  eye  specialist  should  be  available 
where  children  suffering  from  measles  are 
in  an  isolation  hospital.  They  do  not  con- 
sider that  such  supervision  could  be  pro- 
vided for  children  who  are  being  nursed  in 
their  own  homes. 

5.  While  approving  the  recommendation 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  encourage 
School  Medical  Officers  to  examine  the  visual 
conditions  of  children  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  admitted  to  school,  they 
consider  such  examination  difficult  when  the 
children  do  not  know  the  alphabet. 

6.  They  support  the  view  that  local 
education  authorities  should  refer  all  cases 
presenting  difficulty  to  the  school  medical 
officer  to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  concur 
with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Committee 
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on  Partially  Sighted  Children  "  that  the 
influence  of  myopia  in  causing  blindness,  and 
the  part  played  by  the  special  schools  in 
preventing  such  blindness,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  problems  with  regard  to 
myopia  which  needs  further  consideration." 

7.  While  agreeing  that  if  possible  treatment 
of  eye  diseases  at  clinics  should  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  they  consider  that  in  some  cases 
the  situation  of  a  clinic  may  make  the 
attendance  of  a  specialist  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  and  that  there  may  not  even  be 
a  hospital  with  an  eye  department  under 
expert  supervision  within  reasonable  distance. 

8.  They  criticise  the  recommendation  of 
the  Prevention  Committee  that  children 
suffering  from  venereal  disease  should  be 
treated  at  a  clinic  connected  with  a  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Centre  rather  than  at  a 
Venereal  Diseases  Clinic  for  the  same  reason 
as  that  given  under  1  (above). 

9.  They  agree  with  the  recommendation 
that  if  possible  a  child  suffering  from  myopia 
shall  continue  under  the  supervision  of  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  after  leaving  school,  but 
point  out  the  practical  difficulties  of  arrang- 
ing this,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

10.  They  approve  the  recommendation 
that  local  authorities  shall  include  in  their 
schemes  under  Section  66  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  a  clause  providing  for  voluntary 
notification  of  persons  threatened  with 
blindness. 

11.  They  agree  that  there  are  strong 
arguments  for  the  following-up  of  cases  under 
treatment  for  eye  trouble,  and  recommend 
that  local  authorities  shall  try  to  persuade 
voluntary  hospitals  to  introduce  such  a 
service.  If  this  cannot  be  arranged,  they 
suggest  that  the  health  visitors  of  the  local 
authority  might  carry  out  the  work. 

12.  They  draw,  the  attention  of  local 
authorities  to  the  necessity  of  protecting 
from  accident  the  eyes  of  any  employees 
engaged  in  dangerous  undertakings.  Finally, 
they  urge  such  local  authorities  as  have  not 
yet  made  schemes  under  Section  66  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  1925  to  do  so,  pointing 
out  that  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under 
the  Act  may  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers of  cases  of  blindness  "  with  obvious 
benefit  both  to  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole." 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Judge  in  America. — Ned  H.  Smith, 
who  became  blind  because  of  an  accident  when 
he  was  a  high  school  student,  is  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  He  studied  law  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  served  as 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Wayne 
County  Prosecutor's  Office,  where  he  was 
very  successful  as  a  trial  lawyer  for  eight  years. 

Blind  Organist  for  Lampeter. — Mr.  E.  Lewis 
Jones,  B.A.  (Oxon),  A.R.C.O.  (Ch.M.),  a  blind 
musician,  has  been  appointed  organist  of 
Lampeter  Parish  Church. 

Mr.  Jones  was  the  first  person  to  pass  the 
A.R.C.O.  examination  in  Carmarthen  for  25 
years.  He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen 
Grammar  School,  Brecon  College,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  After  graduating  in  modern 
Greats  at  Balliol,  he  became  a  schoolmaster 
in  Australia,  and  then,  losing  his  sight,  won 
a  scholarship  to  the  School  of  Church  Music, 
Chislehurst,  where  he  became  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  obtained 
the  Choirmaster's  diploma. 

Blind  Angler's  Big  Catch  at  Torquay.— 
Mr.  Len  Johns,  a  visitor  from  London,  had  a 
big  catch  of  conger  and  dog-fish  at  Torquay 
recently,  the  total  weight  being  32  lb.  2  oz. 
Mr.  Johns  is  a  St.  Dunstan's  man. 

Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  1936— 
Successes  in  Blind  Section.— 

Machine  Knitting  (persons  in  blind  institutions). 

Miss  Gladys  Hurrell     ^>  (Norwich  Institution 

Miss  Frances  Long         L  for  the  Blind). 

Miss  Edith  Ottoway     J  ' 

Basketry  [persons  not  in  institutions). 

W.  V.  Jones  (Hereford). 
Mat  Making  {persons  not  in  institutions). 

T.  Goode  (Putney). 
Knitting  (persons  not  in  institutions) . 

E;^     }(Portslade,  Sussex). 

Dublin    Blind    Singer's    Success.— Mr.    Dan 

McLoughlin,  the  Dublin  blind  baritone,  has 
been  singing  at  the  Palace  Pier,  Brighton. 
Mr.  McLoughlin  has  broadcast  from  Dublin 
several  times  and  appeared  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  June. 

Blind  Organist's  New  Appointment.— Mr. 
Alfred  Beer,  the  blind  organist,  has  been 
appointed  organist  at  the  Methodist  Central 
Hall,  Uxbridge.  Mr.  Beer  is  also  a  composer  ; 
he  has  written  some  marches  and  songs,  but 
his  chief  compositions  have  been  hymn  tunes, 
of  which  there  are  five  in  the  new  Methodist 
Hymn  Book. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SIR  KINGSLEY  WOOD'S  promise,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  to  introduce  new 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  welcomed  throughout  the  blind  world  with 
deepest  gratitude.  And  not  by  the  blind  world  alone.  "  The  promised  measure,"  says 
The  Times,  "  will  have  general  approval  and  the  Minister  of  Health  can  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  piloting  of  a  beneficent  and  non-contentious  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons." 
The  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  wide,  covering  pensions,  the  administration 
of  financial  assistance  to  unemployable  blind  people,  the  thorny  question  of  "  ordinary 
residence,"  and  the  extension  of  home  visiting  and  teaching  services. 

Voluntary  organisations  for  the  blind  have  long  considered  that  the  age  of  40  rather  than  50 
should  be  recognised  as  the  threshold  of  unemployability.  Few  people  who  lose  their  sight  after 
the  age  of  40  can  be  trained  to  earn  their  living,  and  it  is  right  that  the  fear  of  blindness  in  middle 
age  should  not  be  coupled  with  the  fear  of  destitution.  The  number  of  blind  children  has  decreased 
appreciably,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  blindness  in  later  life  seems  to  be  increasing.  This 
largely  accounts  for  the  noticeable  increase  of  recent  years  in  the  number  of  the  unemployable 
blind. 

More  important  in  some  ways  than  the  lowering  of  the  pensionable  age  is  the  promise  that 
the  Government  will  take  further  steps  to  remove  blind  people  from  the  Poor  Law.  Although 
many  Local  Authorities  have  taken  advantage  of  the  clause  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act  which  permits 
them  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the  unemployable  blind  in  their  own  homes,  a  number  of  Local 
Authorities  still  continue  to  render  relief  to  the  blind  through  the  Poor  Law,  and  blind  people 
naturally  bitterly  resent  this  treatment. 

Local  Authorities  will  be  glad  to  have  the  law  in  connection  with  the  curiously  difficult  problem 
of  ordinary  residence  clarified  ;  and  agencies  for  the  blind  will  welcome  any  help  for  the  extension 
of  the  home  visiting  and  teaching  services.  We  hope  that  particular  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
deaf-blind.  There  are  not  less  than  3,500  people  in  England  and  Wales  who  are  living  in  partial  or 
complete  darkness  and  silence,  and  contemplation  of  their  awful  plight  must  lead  to  concentrated 
effort  to  relieve  in  some  degree  their  almost  unbearable  lot. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood's  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  prevention  of  blindness 
crowns  an  announcement  which  will  encourage  the  blind  with  its  practical  sympathy  and  will  inspire 
all  engaged  in  the  task  of  conquering  or  relieving  blindness  to  renewed  efforts. 

REPORTS  AND  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  comments,  summarised  in  this  issue,  made  by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfaie  Committee  on  the 
Advisory  Committee's  Report  on  the  Unemployable  Blind  and  the  Report  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  have  special  interest  in  that  they  largely  reflect  the  present  views  of  Local 
Authorities. 

The  Joint  Committee's  request  that  the  Advisory  Committee  should  state  its  reasons  for 
encouraging  Local  Authorities  to  make  declarations  with  regard  to  domiciliary  assistance  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  was  no  doubt  designed  to  produce  a  reasoned  statement  which  would  be 
persuasive  to  Authorities  which  are  backward  in  this  matter.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood's  subsequent 
announcement  of  forthcoming  legislation  on  this  matter  may  make  any  such  statement  unnecessary. 
It  might  be  as  well,  none  the  less,  for  the  Advisory  Committee  to  make  a  case  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment as  well  as  for  Local  Authorities  which  have  not  vet  grasped  the  importance  which  the  blind,  and 
workers  on  their  behalf,  attach  to  domiciliary  assistance  being  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  should  be  gratified  bv  the  concurrence  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  majority  of  its  recommendations.  The  Joint  Committee  appears  to  be  convinced 
that  the  work  of  V.D.  Clinics  should  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  from  that  of  maternity  and  child  welfare 
centres.  That  may  be  a  matter  for  argument.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  Joint  Committee 
should  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  encouraging  Local  Authorities  to  use  fully  the  powers 
they  possess  in  so  far  as  they  can  have  any  effect  on  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  Editor. 
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EMPLOYMENT  RESEARCH, 

(Concluded  from  last  month's  issue) 


Laundering. 

At  the  request  of  the  Birmingham  work- 
shops the  question  of  employing  blind  labour 
in  institutional  laundries  was  investigated. 
The  report  is  not  yet  issued,  but  it  will  be 
favourable  in  tenor. 

Mats. 

Tentative  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  sub-contracting  for  the  making  of  rubber 
mats  from  waste  motor-car  tyres  for  an 
East  London  firm  of  waste  rubber  merchants 
who  are  installing  the  necessary  cutting 
machinery.  For  the  moment  this  is  held  up 
by  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  machinery 
to  perform  certain  work  satisfactorily,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  this  difficulty  will  soon  be 
overcome  and  workshops  will  then  be  invited 
to  take  up  manufacture. 

Mattresses. 

The  factory  where  the  "  Wunderest  " 
spiral  wire  mattress  is  made  was  visited,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  work  could  certainly 
be  done  by  blind  workers.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  type  of  mattress  is 
patented,  so  that  at  the  moment  this  intro- 
duction into  blind  workshops  is  not  a 
practicable  proposition. 

Mops. 

This  industry  is  already  carried  out  at 
three  workshops,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of 
one  of  them  that  the  Employment  Officer 
made  an  enquiry  to  compare  conditions  and 
methods  of  manufacture  with  those  obtaining 
in  sighted  industries.  No  very  detailed 
investigation  was  necessary,  as  it  became 
apparent  almost  at  the  outset  that  the 
industry  was  not  likely  to  be  of  any  great 
value  to  blind  workshops  for  various  reasons  : 
The  very  low  wages  earned  by  the  blind 
worker  ;  the  very  small  amount  of  employ- 
ment likely  to  be  given  ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  selling  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Moulding. 

The  plastic  moulding  of  synthetic  resins, 
such  as  "  Bakelite,"  had  to  be  rejected 
owing  to  a  considerable  number  of  technical 
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and  engineering  difficulties,  which,  though 
they  could  all  be  overcome  and  would  not 
singly  be  regarded  as  serious  obstacles, 
would  have  the  effect  cumulatively,  amongst 
other  things,  of  slowing  down  production  to 
an  uneconomic  extent  and  introducing  an 
undesirably  large  proportion  of  sighted 
labour. 

Plaster  Boards  and  Wall  Boards. 

This  industry  was  rejected  because, 
amongst  other  adverse  factors,  probably 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  work  could  be 
done  by  blind  labour. 

Polishing  Gloves. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
assigned  to  the  National  Institute  the  rights 
of  the  patent  and  registered  trade  mark  of 
a  multi-surface  polishing  glove,  and  con- 
tributory workshops  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  manufacture. 

Pom-Poms. 

A  firm  previously  buying  large  quantities 
of  fancy  pom-poms  from  Germany  offered 
the  work  to  a  blind  workshop,  and  so  only 
this  branch  of  the  industry  was  considered. 
Several  factors  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory.  Firstly,  the  fact  that  less 
than  half  the  labour  employed  could  be 
blind,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  when 
Germany's  temporary  difficulties  are  over- 
come, competition  from  German  industry, 
which  operates  all  over  the  world  on  a  large 
scale,  would  be  re-introduced. 

Rope,  Cord,  String  and  Twine. 

This  industry  was  rejected  on  three  main 
grounds  :  The  high  capital  outlay  on  plant 
per  blind  worker  employed  ;  the  large  area 
occupied  per  worker  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
processes  suitable  for  blind  workers,  which 
are  almost  entirely  machine-minding  jobs 
and  employ  juvenile  labour  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  making  of  coir  ropes  was 
regarded  as  a  possible  exception  and  could  be 
investigated  further  for  the  benefit  of  any 
workshops  situated  in  a  port  harbouring 
fishing  and  other  small  vessels. 
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Rubber. 

In  most  sections  of  this  industry,  which 
are  numerous,  the  high  cost  of  plant  and 
equipment  was  the  deterrent  factor ;  in 
others  the  small  proportion  of  blind  labour 
employable  ;  and  in  others  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  market. 

Shoulder  Straps. 

An  offer  of  sub-contracting  for  the  thread- 
ing of  silk  ribbons  through  patent  buckles 
to  make  shoulder  straps  was  passed  on  to 
Swiss  Cottage  Workshops,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  employment  has  been  provided  ; 
but  the  wages  earned  on  the  present  piece- 
work rates  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
and  there  is  also  no  possibility  of  any  more 
employment  being  provided  than  at  present. 

Soap. 

The  production  of  soap  was  favourably 
reported  upon,  and  in  March  of  this  year  an 
experimental  department  for  the  manu- 
facture of  toilet  soap  from  soap  chips  was 
established  at  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  results  are  considered 
to  be  satisfactory. 

Since  blind  workers  cannot  produce  soap 
by  the  boiling  process,  the  possibility  of 
producing  by  the  "  cold  "  process  a  toilet 
soap  suitable  for  the  English  market  was 
considered,  and  it  was  thought  that  experi- 
ment in  that  direction  would  be  worth  while. 
The  production  of  soap  flakes  and  powders 
is  also  possible. 

Springs. 

Rejection  of  this  industry  was  on  the 
grounds  that  earned  wages  would  be  very  low. 

Surgical  Dressings. 

Difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies  of  raw 
materials  and  of  marketing  the  finished 
article  were  regarded  as  sufficient  to  condemn 
this  industry.  In  addition,  in  some  sections, 
the  proportion  of  blind  labour  employed 
would  be  far  too  low. 

Tiles. 

The  moulding  of  roofing  tiles  is  carried 
out  by  two  London  Association  for  the  Blind 
workers,  who  sub-contract  for  moulding  and 
stacking,  in  a  small  workshop  on  the  brick- 
field. The  possibility  of  extending  this 
venture  on  the  same  brickfield  and  of  intro- 
ducing  it    into   other   brickfields   was   con- 


sidered, but  it  was  thought  highly  unlikely 
that  the  special  circumstances  favouring  the 
London  Association  for  the  Blind  enterprise 
would  be  met  with  elsewhere  ;  nor  was  it 
likely  that  extension  of  the  latter  in  its 
present  location  would  be  possible. 

Upholsterers'  Trimmings. 

The  handling  of  very  fine  coloured  silk 
yarns  and  the  need  for  colour  blending  in 
some  sections  ;  the  use  of  highly  automatic 
machinery  requiring  visual  supervision  in 
others  ;  and  declining  demand  in  some  sec- 
tions, are  the  grounds  for  rejection  of  this 
industry. 

Weaving. 

A  special  inquiry  was  carried  out  for 
Sheffield  workshops  with  regard  to  the 
production  by  blind  workers  of  cloths  on 
the  Hattersley  "  Domestic  "  loom.  Costing 
of  14  specimens  of  cloth  was  carried  out. 
Conclusions  were  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  blind  workers  to  mind  two  or  three  of 
these  looms,  according  to  the  type  of  cloth 
being  produced ;  that  the  selling  price 
showed  an  adequate  margin  of  gross  profit 
on  prime  costs,  and  that  there  is,  therefore, 
a  case  for  experiment  with  this  particular 
loom,  which  is  automatic  in  action  and  can 
be  power-driven.  So  far  circumstances  have 
not  permitted  of  the  initiation  of  an  experi- 
ment with  these  looms. 

Wire  Gauze  and  Wire  Cloth  Weaving. 

The  looms  used  are  entirely  automatic  in 
action  and  must  be  very  carefully  watched, 
so  that  blind  labour  cannot  be  employed. 

Wire  Working. 

This  industry  was  reported  on  unfavour- 
ably, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  blind 
workers  earning  reasonable  wages. 

Woodwork. 

A  number  of  sections  of  this  industry 
producing  standardised  articles  on  mass 
production  lines  have  been  investigated,  but 
in  each  case  insuperable  obstacles  have  been 
encountered,  generally  related  to  the  large 
scale  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  operate  ; 
the  necessity  for  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  raw  material  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  if  best  prices  are  to  be  obtained  ;  and 
the  consequent  need  for  excessive  storage 
space. 
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CECILE  DOUARD. 

(A  shortened  version  of  an  article  by  Jeanne  de  la  Ruwiere,  Librarian  of  the  Ligue  Braille  et 
Maison  des  Aveugles,  Brussels,  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  "  ...  And  There 
Was  Light."). 


C>  FXILE  DOUARD  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  1866  and  travelled  from  town  to 
itown  in  Belgium  with  her  parents 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  they  settled  in  Mons,  Hainaut,  Belgium, 
and  she  became  a  pupil  of  Antoine  Bourlard, 
Principal  of  the  Mons  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Thanks  to  the  rigid  teaching  she  received  and 
her  own  natural  gifts  she  was  able  to  try  her 
hand  at  every  branch  of  her  art,  and  an  un- 
forgettable portrait  of  Bourlard  puts  her  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  portraitists  of  the 
Belgian  school.  Among  her  other  pictures 
are  "  Gleaners  of  Coal  "  (Mons  Museum), 
"  Terril  "  (Liege  Museum),  and  "  Boraine  " 
(Brussels  Museum). 

In  1899  when  she  was  planning  a  large 
panel  which  was,  ironically  enough,  to  be 
entitled  "  Towards  the  Light,"  she  lost  her 
sight.  Thus  Cecile  Douard  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  had  to  abandon  her  beloved 
art,  leaving  works  whose  talent  Brussels 
was  to  appreciate  in  1926,  when  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  117  paintings  and 
drawings  was  held. 

While  we  are  forced  to  admire  the  artist, 


when  we  contemplate  her  work,  we  cannot 
but  love  the  woman,  and  we  may  learn  to 
know  the  picturesque  richness  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  author  from  her  "  Impressions 
of  a  Second  Life  "  and  "  Indistinct  Land- 
scapes "  (published  in  French).  In  "  Im- 
pressions of  a  Second  Life,"  which  covers  the 
period  from  1908  to  1926,  she  explains  her 
adaptation  to  a  life  of  blindness.  The  reader 
easily  forgets  that  blindness  when  carried 
away  by  the  lyrical  pages  of  "  Indistinct 
Landscapes. ' '  One  ponders  on  that  admirable 
crossing  from  Ostend  to  Dover,  those  im- 
pressions of  Italy,  those  word-pictures  of 
Provence  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  mysteries  of 
the  Belgian  Fagne.  She  says  truly  :  "  The 
adventure  which  has  befallen  me  is  the  most 
peculiar  thing  that  could  happen  to  an 
artist- — that  particularly  visual  being." 

In  spite  of  her  anguish,  Cecile  Douard  re- 
educated herself ;  she  learnt  Braille,  con- 
tinued her  study  of  music,  gave  lessons  in 
French  and  the  history  of  art.  But  that 
was  not  sufficient.  There  were  other  blind 
people,  uneducated,  illiterate,  without  work 
or  support.     They  must  be  helped,  and  after 


Despair 
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having  been  called  upon  to  collaborate  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Belgian  Braille  League,  she 
consented  to  become  its  President  in  1925. 
Although  these  numerous  and  disinterested 
activities  take  up  many  hours  of  her  time, 
she  is  now  writing  a  biographical  novel, 
"  Le  Candide  Insurge,"  which  will  shortly  be 
published,  and  an  exhibition  was  held  re- 
cently at  Mons  revealing  the  talent  of  Cecile 
Douard,  the  blind  sculptor,  all  the  work 
shown  having  been  done  between  1933  and 
1935.  In  1927  Cecile  Douard  made  what 
she  herself  called  tardy  attempts  at  model- 
ling. For  thirty  years  she  had  kept  within 
herself  a  firm  and  precise  memory  of  plastic 
anatomy.         The     imposing      number      of 


works  shown  gave  proof  of  a  daily  labour. 
Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  art 
alone  her  busts  and  bas-reliefs  enrich  the 
fine  art  of  sculpture.  That  chef  d'ceuvre, 
"Despair",  reproduced  here,  seems  the 
superb  crystallization  of  an  emotion  which 
sinks  deep  into  the  soul.  The  "  Monument  to 
Leonard  Simonon  "  is  a  splendid  homage 
paid  to  the  principal  of  the  Ghlin  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  where  the  artist  studied,  round 
about  1900,  the  rudiments  of  Braille. 

If  the  worth  of  a  person's  life  is  in  the  lesson 
it  gives,  the  enthusiasm  it  arouses,  the  en- 
couragement it  affords,  then  Cecile  Douard 
has  a  right  to  our  sincerest  admiration. 


HEWING    FOR    HEALTH. 

By  FREDERIC    MARTIN. 

(Concluded  from  last  month's  issue.) 


THE  saw  must,  of  course,  be  sharp, 
and  it  must  be  properly  set.  Sharpen- 
ing and  setting  are  an  art  or  craft 
and  they  introduce  us  to  that  highly 
skilled  artisan,  the  saw-trimmer.  However 
sharp  the  saw  may  be  it  will  not  run  sweetly 
(indeed,  it  will  very  soon  jam  in  the  log  and 
defy  all  efforts  at  extrication)  unless  the 
trimming  has  been  deftly  done.  Further- 
more, you  can  quickly  ruin  the  cutting 
powers  of  a  saw  if  you  treat  it  rough.  Over- 
zeal  which  induces  the  ignorant  to  lean 
heavily  on  his  weapon  defeats  its  object. 
That  part  of  the  golfer's  golden  rule,  "  Dinna 
press,"  is  applicable  to  the  craft  of  the 
woodman. 

Since  one  of  the  main  objects  in  view 
is  the  provision  of  hard  physical  exercise, 
these  warnings  regarding  overzeal  and 
regarding  the  sharpness  of  the  tool  may  be 
considered  to  be  out  of  place.  But  mere 
irksome  toil  has  only  a  depressing  effect 
and  if  the  best  is  to  be  got  out  of  this 
pastime  there  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
operator  a  sense  of  efficiency  and  well- 
being.  Just  as  the  golfer  gets  a  thrill 
out  of  a  long,  straight,  clean  drive,  so  the 
sawyer  feels  satisfaction  with  the  swift, 
clean  cut.  Those  people  who  are  known  as 
efficiency  engineers  and  who  for  a  good  many 


years  now  have  built  up  the  system  known 
as  "  Scientific  Management,"  have  taught 
us  a  good  deal  in  this  respect.  The 
efficiency  engineer,  whose  birth  occurred, 
I  think,  in  the  United  States,  applies  his 
mind  and  his  observation  to  something 
which  is  called  "  Motion  Study."  He 
observes  very  closely  the  actual  movements 
performed  by  a  workman  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  task  and  his  business  is  to 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  motions  so  that 
the  task  can  be  performed  in  the  least 
possible  time  and  with  the  expenditure  of 
the  minimum  of  effort.  Volumes  have  been 
published  regarding  this  and  cognate  matters 
and  some  very  interesting  theories  have  been 
put  forward.  For  instance,  it  is  claimed 
that  a  mechanical  operation  performed  by 
the  human  being,  if  it  be  absolutely 
monotonous  and  requires  no  mental  effort, 
is  accomplished  with  practically  no  fatigue. 
The  most  fatiguing  of  tasks  are  those  which, 
being  very  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
yet  do  demand  a  trivial  amount  of  mental 
exercise. 

I  remember  hearing  that  one  of  these 
efficiency  experts  came  across  an  educative 
instance  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  a  certain 
chocolate  works.  Here  the  staff  of  girls 
were    employed   filling    sweets    into    boxes 
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and  placing  the  boxes  in  piles  on  a  table. 
Each  girl,  having  completed  the  pile,  then 
carried  her  boxes  through  to  a  neighbouring 
packing  room.  The  expert,  having  watched 
this  operation  in  progress,  decided  that 
efficiency  would  be  promoted  if  the  girls  in 
question  confined  their  operations  entirely 
to  placing  the  sweets  in  the  boxes  and 
placing  the  boxes  in  piles  on  the  table 
while  other  girls  did  the  work  of  carrying 
the  boxes  from  the  one  room  to  the  other. 
The  change  was  made  and  the  result  was 
surprising.  Not  only  did  the  output  of  the 
staff  not  increase.  It  actually  went  down. 
The  explanation  was  that  the  carrying 
through  of  the  boxes,  as  originally  arranged, 
afforded  to  the  workers  a  welcome  break 
in  the  monotonous  task  of  filling  the  boxes, 
and  this  break  was  such  a  relief  mentally 
and  physically  that  it  conduced  to  the 
utmost  efficiency.  Well  now,  I  am  rather 
of  opinion  that  the  sawing  of  logs  is  an 
excellent  rhythmic  exercise,  and  it  is  relieved 
from  monotony  by  the  fact  that  periodically, 
as  each  section  is  sawn  through,  variety  is 
introduced  by  the  necessity  for  moving  the 
log  to  its  new  appropriate  position  on  the 
stool.  The  more  accomplished  and  the  more 
skilful  may  want  to  go  a  step  further,  to 
desert  the  saw  for  the  axe  and  to  convert 
the  blocks  into  firelighters,  but  I  take  no 
responsibility  in  this  matter  ;  every  man 
must  make  his  own  choice. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information  to  be  picked  up  about  the 
different  kinds  of  timber  and  how  they 
behave  under  steel.  This  is  a  dangerous 
topic  for  any  but  a  learned  forester,  so  it  is 
wise  to  be  very  general  and  undogmatic. 
Beech  has  many  good  qualities,  but  it  should 
not  be  left  too  long  in  the  log.  It  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  become  very  hard  and 
intractable  and,  after  a  few  months,  a 
beech  log  is  about  as  easy  to  saw  as  a  lump 
of  lead.  Fir  is  pleasant  to  work  because 
of  the  aroma  it  yields  up  to  the  morning  air, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  ash.  Under 
the  saw  its  behaviour  is  exemplary,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  axe  and  the  splitting, 
ash  is  a  joy  and  an  inspiration.  The 
qualities  and  attributes  of  the  various  timbers 
regarded  as  firewood  have  their  own  parti- 
cular interest.  I  am  told  that  beech  is 
the   only   wood   which   will   burn   without 


sparking  while  yet  in  the  green  stage. 
What  I  really  know  about  it  is  that  if  it 
has  been  matured  for  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  a  most  excellent  and  cheerful  fuel  in 
the  block.  As  I  heard  a  cultured  country- 
lover  say  on  the  wireless  recently,  beech 
at  this  stage  burns  slowly  and  evenly 
like  a  good  cigar.  On  the  other  hand  fir  is 
extremely  volatile  and  noisy,  although  it 
has  its  own  merits.  The  most  fragrant  of 
all  the  timbers  known  to  me  is  birch — at 
any  rate,  that  variety  which  is  grown  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  smell  of  it  is 
a  real  joy. 

Long  ago  there  was  a  certain  carpenter, 
a  most  skilful  hewer  and  joiner  of  wood, 
who  used  to  entertain  a  small  boy  mightily, 
not  only  by  his  dexterity  with  the  tools  of 
his  art,  but  also  by  much  inspiring  lecturing. 
He  was,  one  is  forced  to  confess,  a  confirmed 
and  insatiable  poacher  and  this  idiosyncrasy 
equipped  him  with  much  of  his  charm  as  a 
teller  of  tales.  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
prophecies  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  he 
had  a  prodigious  memory  and  a  passion  for 
the  sonorous  in  literature.  Curiously 
enough,  in  view  of  certain  "associations 
already  referred  to,  one  of  his  favourite 
exercises  in  declamation  was  the  Gettysburg 
Address.  Multitudes  have  been  moved  to 
deep  emotion  by  its  noble  declaration  of 
faith,  "  That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  These  words  recall  one  of  the 
greatest  chapters  in  the  history  of  human 
endeavour  and  achievement,  but  it  is  not  of 
a  mighty  struggle  for  the  right  nor  is  it  the 
applause  of  listening  Senates  that  they 
remind  one  most  poignantly,  but  of  the 
fragrant  smells  of  resin  and  tar  and  wood 
shavings  and  of  the  sound  of  a  swishing 
plane.  When  all  is  going  well  in  the  wood- 
yard,  when  the  log  is  properly  balanced 
and  the  saw  is  running  sweetly,  there  is 
recreation  for  mind  as  well  as  for  muscle. 
There  is  time  to  ponder  over  grave  matters, 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  saw  stimulates 
philosophic  reflection.  If  the  end  of  it  all 
is  a  pile  of  firewood,  and  if  the  end  of  that  is 
smoke — well,  well — the  same  fate  has  be- 
fallen many  a  human  enterprise  much  more 
ambitious  and  spectacular. 
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BOOKS   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  Work  of  the  National  Library. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  is  with  considerable  interest  and  plea- 
sure that  we  have  just  perused  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  above-named 
organisation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  much- 
treasured  institution.  Not  only  are  its 
activities  known  and  appreciated  through- 
out the  British  Isles,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  world  blind  readers  are  to  be  found 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic  of  the  facili- 
ties that  are  so  generously  provided. 

The  Library  recently  celebrated  its  fifty- 
fourth  birthday  by  the  opening  of  the  com- 
modious premises  situate  in  Great  Smith 
Street,  Westminster,  with  shelving  accom- 
modation for  250,000  Braille  volumes.  As 
evidence  of  the  increased  value  of  the  services 
that  are  being  rendered  one  need  only  say 
that  in  the  year  1926-27  the  number  of 
volumes  circulated  was  189,726,  whereas  in 
the  year  1935-36  this  figure  had  risen  to 
330,299.  The  number  of  new  readers  en- 
rolled during  the  past  year  was  707. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  we  who  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  results  that  are  ever 
accruing  from  a  wide  distribution  of  good 
literature  are  apt  to  over-emphasise  the  im- 
portance of  these  facilities  to  the  blind  com- 
munity. Only  persons  with  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  our  requirements  could 
possibly  entertain  such  a  view  The  fact  is 
that  the  large  number  of  agencies  that  are 
supporting  the  National  Library  by  helping  to 
provide  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
maintain  this  service  are  probably  getting 
better  value  for  the  money  expended  than  is 
being  realised  from  any  other  social  service 
of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

Addison  once  wrote  "  Books  are  the  lega- 
cies that  a  great  genius  leaves  to  mankind, 
which  are  delivered  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  presents  to  the  posterity 
of  those  who  are  yet  unborn."  This  quota- 
tion properly  expresses  what  we  have  all  felt 
and  are  feeling  concerning  the  functions  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

"  Books  in  nearly  every  class — biography, 
art,     travel,    drama     and    poetry,    fiction, 


history  and  economics — are  read  by  some  for 
pleasure  or  self-culture,  and  by  others  who 
have  a  more  serious  object  in  view.  A 
Librarian  is  not  able  to  determine  which  books 
are  read  for  entertainment  and  which  for  in- 
tellectual or  material  profit.  His  work  is  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  a  good  selection  of 
the  best  books,  both  old  and  new  ;  to  make 
the  books  accessible  ;  to  encourage  their 
proper  use  ;  and  to  give  whatever  assistance 
may  be  required  by  readers  either  in  their 
choice  of  books  or  in  their  search  for  infor- 
mation . "  All  these  obj  ectives  are  admirably 
reached  by  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  and  some  idea  of  the  classes  of  litera- 
ture available  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  list  of  books  recently  added  to  its 
stock  : 

Samuel  Pepys  :  The  Man  in  the  Making,  by  Arthur 

Bryant. 
The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  by  T.  E.  Lawrence. 
Brazilian  Adventure,  by  Peter  Fleming. 
Bessarabia  and  Beyond,  by  H.  Baerlein. 
Pilgrims  of  the  Wild,  by  "  Grey  Owl." 
The  Testament  of  Youth,  by  Vera  Brittain. 
Dew  on  the  Grass,  by  Eiluned  Lewis. 
Nine  Tailors,  by  Dorothy  Sayers. 
Prometheus  Bound,   Aeschylus  (Translator,   Gilbert 

Murray). 
Arabella  Takes  Charge,  by  Susan  Buchan. 
Princess  Elizabeth's  Gift  Book. 
Wandy  the  Wild  Pony,  by  Allen  Chaffee. 
Emil  and  the  Three  Twins,  by  E.  Kastner. 

Speaking  of  the  home  workers'  scheme 
operated  by  the  National  Library  we  have 
on  previous  occasions  stated  that,  in  our 
judgment,  it  is  managed  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  of  the  blind  copyists. 
One  important  feature  which  makes  it 
superior  to  most  others  is  that  the  workers 
are  never  permitted  to  remain  unemployed. 
They  are  regularly  supplied  with  the  raw 
material  of  their  industry,  and  are  always 
encouraged  to  have  at  least  one  or  two  books 
in  their  possession  for  transcription  in  order 
to  avoid  any  kind  of  delay.  Payment  for 
the  work  executed  is  immediately  forth- 
coming, whereas  the  operation  of  some  home 
workers'  schemes  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  this  direction  and  gives  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  discontent.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  blind  copyists  were  employed  during 
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the  year  1935-36,  and  the  economic  earnings 
and  augmentation  of  wages  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  just  over  £6,430. 

The  total  income  for  the  past  financial 
year  amounted  to  £24,621,  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  £26,114,  or  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  of  £1,493.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  amount  outstanding  in 
respect  of  the  new  premises,  which  is  given 
as  £14,794.  The  good  work  that  is  being 
accomplished  cannot  be  permitted  to  languish 
for  lack  of  the  necessary  resources,  and  we 
are  confident  that  all  institutions,  societies 
and  agencies  for  the  blind,  together  with 
the  respective  county  and  county  borough 
authorities,  will  do  their  part  in  making 
reasonable  contributions  for  the  services  that 
are  being  rendered,  and  that  financial  help 
should  be  forthcoming  without  delay. 
Richard  Aungervyle  in  "  Philobiblion  "  says 
"  Books  are  delightful  when  prosperity 
happily  smiles  ;  when  adversity  threatens, 
they  are  inseparable  comforters.  They  give 
strength  to  human  contacts,  nor  are  grave 
opinions  brought  forward  without  books. 
Arts  and  sciences,  the  benefits  of  which  no 
mind  can  calculate,  depend  upon  books." 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Berkeley  George  Andrew  Moynihan, 
Lord  Moynihan  of  Leeds,  at  his  home, 
Carr  Manor,  Meanwood,  Leeds,  aged  70. 

Blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  throughout 
the  British  Empire  have  sustained  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Lord  Moynihan.  The 
interest  this  eminent  surgeon  has  always 
shown  in  their  work  found  practical 
expression  in  1933,  when  he  very  kindly 
consented  to  become  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs, 
that  office  falling  vacant  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Jones. 

When  the  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  and 
Institute  of  Massage  and  Physiotherapy 
by  the  Blind  came  into  being  in  1934,  Lord 
Moynihan  became  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Committee,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  its  official  opening  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  July  of  that  year,  he  received 


the   Prince   and  personally  conducted  him 
over  the  Clinic. 

Lord  Moynihan's  kindly  interest  in  their 
work  and  his  readiness  to  further  their 
interests  in  every  way  possible  have  always 
been  deeply  appreciated  by  these  sightless 
workers,  who  felt  that  they  had  in  him  a 
sincere  and  sympathetic  friend. 

Blind  Chartered  Masseurs  paid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  their  valued  President  and 
Friend  by  attending  the  memorial  service 
at  the  Parish  Church,  Leeds,  and  later  at 
Lawnswood  Cemetery,  when  they  represented 
the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs 
and  Masseuses  and  the  Alfred  Eichholz 
Memorial  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Massage 
and  Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind, 
204-6,  Great  Portland  Street,  London. 

Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Warrington,  Vice-Chairman,  Nor- 
thern Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind  ; 
Chairman,  North  Regional  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf-Blind  ;  member  of  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  and  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  and  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee.  Dr. 
Joseph's  contribution  to  the  work  of  blind 
welfare  was  valuable  and  unique,  and  he 
consistently  strove  for  increased  efficiency 
in  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  acutely  by  the  Northern  Counties' 
Association  for  the  Blind  on  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  which  he  served  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  of  which  he  had  been  Vice- 
Chairman  since  June,  1934.  Dr.  Joseph, 
despite  the  serious  nature  of  his  illness, 
continued  his  work  for  the  blind  to  the  end 
(almost  his  last  effort  being  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  a  journey  to  attend  a 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  deaf-blind,  in 
whom  he  was  particularly  interested),  and 
his  personal  courage,  no  less  than  the 
excellent  and  disinterested  service,  which  he 
always  rendered,  remains  an  inspiration  to 
his  colleagues  to  continue  his  work. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Edge,  of  Ringshall,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Bedford  Arms  Hotel,  Woburn. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  blind,  Mr. 
Edge  took  a  lively  interest  in  local  sport  and 
racing,   horticulture   and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Henry  Noble  Mathews,  solicitor 
and  sportsman,  of  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  Hind- 
head,  who  gave  his  services  as  a  voluntary 
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reader  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
Talking  Books,  possessing  an  exceptional 
gift  for  reading  aloud,  and  who  had  recently 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Talking  Books 
Selection  Sub-Committee. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  Tuohey,  of  Dublin, 
one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the  city 
and  Medical  Officer  of  St.  Joseph's  Asylum 
for  the  Male  Blind  at  Drumcondra. 

Mr.  William  Halkyard,  for  eleven  years 
President  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 
He  received  a  musical  training,  and  blindness 
did  not  affect  his  career  as  a  bass  singer,  as 
after  he  became  blind  he  gained  several 
prizes  at  musical  festivals. 

Dr.  William  Edmund  Cant,  the  doyen 
of  that  remarkable  band  of  English  doctors 
whose  work  in  pre-war  Palestine  built  up 
there  a  great  tradition  of  English  worth. 
He  was  in  charge  for  25  years  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  established  at  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jersualem, 
for  many  years  the  sole  eye  hospital  in 
Palestine  and  the  Near  East.  Dr.  Cant  had 
to  tackle  terrible  conditions  ;  it  was  said 
that  in  Bethlehem  hardly  a  child  had  sight 
in  both  eyes.  Mrs.  Cant,  who  was  a  trained 
nurse,  was  of  immense  help  to  her  husband 
in  his  labours  against  mountains  of  fear, 
ignorance  and  mistrust.  Dr.  Cant  refused 
the  knighthood  which  was  offered  to  him 
in  recognition  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
service  in  Palestine. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  correct  a  little  error  in  a 
report  published  in  the  August  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  for  it  is  a  little  misleading. 

It  is  true  that  Swansea  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  taken  some  blind  persons  from 
East  Carmarthenshire  for  an  outing,  but  it  is 
equally  true  to  say  that  that  is  as  far  into 
West  Wales  as  they  operate  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  blind  of  Pembroke- 
shire or  Cardiganshire  get  an  outing,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  such 
scattered  areas. 

As  far  as  Carmarthenshire  is  concerned, 
the  Carmarthenshire  Blind  Society  has 
arranged  an  outing  this  year  for  every  blind 
person  capable  of  joining. 


The  Llanelly  and  Ammanford  District 
Outing  took  place  on  July  9th,  when  a  very 
enjoyable  day  was  spent  at  Aberporth. 
Lunch  and  tea  were  served  in  the  village 
Institute  and  a  splendid  band  of  artists 
from  Llanelly  provided  entertainment. 

The  blind  of  West  Carmarthenshire  were 
catered  for  from  Carmarthen,  some  enjoying 
a  day  at  Tenby  on  June  22nd,  and  some  at 
Newquay  on  June  24th. 
Yours,  etc., 

Constance  David, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Carmarthenshire 
Blind  Society,  Laugharne,  Carm. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.     E.      W.      Cemlyn-Jones     has     been 

elected  Chairman  and  Mr.    E.   H.   Lee   has 

been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Councillor  J.  L.  P.  W.  Hewison  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  representing  the  South-Eastern  and 
London  Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind, 
in  place  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Heaton,  resigned. 

The  Minister  of  Health,  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  have  jointly 
appointed  Mr.  E.  R.  Thompson  to  be  Press 
Officer  in  the  Public  Relations  Departments 
of  the  Ministry  and  the  Board.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  now  entered  on  his  duties 
and  he  will  be  ready  to  deal  with  all  Press 
enquiries  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Board,  including  those  arising  out 
of  material  circulated  to  the  Press  by  the 
Departments.  The  Press  Office  is  just 
inside  the  main  Whitehall  entrance  to  the 
Ministry  and  the  telephone  number  is  White- 
hall 4300,  Extension  513. 

Miss  M.  A.  Saleby  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Gloucester  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  from  October  1st,  Mrs. 
Fuller  having  been  obliged  to  resign  the  post. 
After  this  date  the  address  of  the  Association 
will  be  Leonard  Stanley  Vicarage,  Stone- 
house,  Gloucester,  and  the  telephone  number 
Stonehouse  161. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  New  York:  1935  Annual 
Conference. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  held  its  Annual  Conference  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  and  its  very  full  Report  has 
just  reached  us. 

The  programme  of  the  Conference  covered 
a  wide  field,  divided  under  four  main 
headings.     These  were  : — 

1.  Medical  Social  Service  in  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  with  special  reference  in 
one  section  to  prevention  of  blindness  from 
glaucoma. 

2.  Responsibilities  of  Official  and  Volun- 
teer Agencies  in  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

3.  The  Problem  of  Firework  Accidents. 

4.  The  Public  Health  Nurse  in  Relation 
to  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Over  twenty  papers  were  read,  and  it  is 
impossible  in  a  short  note  to  attempt  to  do 
them  justice,  or  even  to  select  those  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  discussion.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  attention  that  is  beginning 
to  be  paid  to  the  question  of  following  up 
patients,  in  order  to  encourage  regular  at- 
tendance at  hospital,  and  the  proper  carry- 
ing out  of  treatment  recommended,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  in  some  detail  an 
account  of  the  papers  read  on  the 
question  of  the  social  service  follow-up  and 
care  of  glaucoma  patients  under  Dr.  Schoen- 
berg  at  the  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital, 
New  York,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  where  Miss  Amy  G.  Smith 
is  the  principal  worker  in  the  Medical  Social 
Service  Department. 

Dr.  Schoenburg  in  his  paper  pointed  out 
the  absolute  necessity  of  early  treatment  of 
glaucoma,  if  the  patient's  sight  is  to  be 
saved,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  in 
constant  and  careful  touch  with  him  by 
means  of  his  regular  attendances  at  hospital. 
He  emphasised,  too,  the  fact  that  the  emo- 
tional life  has  its  effect  upon  the  sight  of  the 
glaucoma  patient,  so  that  the  man  who  is 
prone  to  outbursts  of  anger,  or  who  is  given 
to  worrying,  may  actually  be  injuring  his 
sight. 


Each  patient  attending  his  glaucoma 
clinic  is  given  a  pamphlet  containing  simple 
advice,  telling  him  to  follow  the  physician's 
instructions  carefully,  to  come  at  once  to 
hospital  if  the  eye  becomes  painful,  to  avoid 
dark  rooms,  movies,  and  coffee,  to  sleep  in  a 
well-ventilated  bedroom,  to  observe  simple 
rules  of  personal  hygiene,  and  so  on.  But 
because  the  nervous  or  illiterate  or  careless 
patient  may  fail  to  read  his  printed  instruc- 
tions, or,  having  read  them,  may  interpret 
them  wrongly,  or,  indeed,  forget  all  about 
them,  the  clinic's  social  worker  visits  the 
home,  establishes  friendly  relations  with  the 
patient  and  his  family,  and  does  all  he  can 
to  see  that  the  skilled  treatment  afforded  by 
the  hospital  is  not  wasted. 

Miss  Amy  Smith,  in  her  paper,  gave  an 
account  of  the  follow-up  of  glaucoma 
patients  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  Infirmary 
since  the  inception  of  the  work  in  1928,  and 
showed  how  654  patients  have  been  cared 
for,  114  of  whom  have  been  continuously 
under  the  worker's  observation  since  the 
scheme  began.  Classifying  the  services 
rendered  by  the  social  worker  under  five 
headings,  Miss  Smith  set  them  out  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Educational  service  is  given  in  the 
clinic  and  in  the  home.  The  doctor  has  no 
time  to  explain  to  each  patient  exactly  how 
to  carry  out  the  treatment,  or  what  its  effect 
will  be,  but  the  social  worker  can  do  this, 
and  encourage  the  patient  to  persevere,  even 
if  the  treatment  is  painful. 

2.  Where  operations  may  be  needed,  the 
social  worker  can  sometimes  help  to  arrange 
these  with  as  little  dislocation  of  the  home  as 
possible  ;  children  may  have  to  be  cared  for 
in  the  absence  of  the  mother,  some  adjust- 
ment made  during  the  breadwinner's  in- 
patient treatment,  and  so  on. 

3.  Treatment  as  an  out-patient  at  a 
clinic  may  be  arranged  through  the  social 
worker,  who  will  try  to  see  that  it  is  at  a 
time  convenient  to  the  man  in  employment, 
that  transport  difficulties  are  overcome  in  the 
case  of  the  elderly  and  infirm,  or  that  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  a  member  of  the  family 
to  fetch  a  patient's  drops. 

4.  The  social  worker  is  able  to  interest  the 
house  officers  in  glaucoma  cases,  so  that  when 
they  leave  the  Infirmary  to  take  up  private 
practice  they  are  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
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helping  such  patients  and  eager  to  follow 
them  up. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  50,  West  50th  Street, 
New  York,  price  one  dollar. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

We  have  received  the  Bulletin  bearing 
this  title,  issued  by  the  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  Its  fourfold  purpose 
is  set  out  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  describe  the  ground  covered  by  the 
title  "  handicapped." 

2.  To  indicate  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  those  who  wish  to  undertake  educational 
work  among  them. 

3.  To  set  out  the  posts  available  for  pro- 
perly qualified  persons. 

4.  To  detail  the  specific  training  offered  by 
Columbia  University. 

The  handicapped,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, are  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

(a)  The  physically  handicapped,  including 

the  blind,   deaf,  and  crippled,   and 
those  with  defective  speech. 

(b)  The  mentally  handicapped,  from  the 

retarded  to  the  insane. 

(c)  The    socially    handicapped,    suffering 

from    behaviour    maladjustments. 

(d)  Those  with  a  combination  of  the  defects 

under  a,  b,  or  c. 

A  note  is  given  on  the  various  openings  for 
trained  workers  in  connection  with  these 
classes  of  handicapped  persons. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate qualifications  in  those  who  wish  to 
take  up  any  of  these  openings,  and  the  value 
of  experience  of  normal  children  or  adults 
before  work  among  the  abnormal  is  at- 
tempted. 

The  Bulletin  treats  in  considerable  detail 
of  the  curricula  followed  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity by  those  specialising  in  preparation  for 
work  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  stresses  the 
importance  of  practical  experience  in  the 
many  institutions  and  agencies  in  New  York 
City,  which  are  offering  special  facilities  to 
the  Columbia  students.  The  Director  of 
Educational  Research  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Director  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  are  among  those  participating 
in  the  course  by  offering  such  special  help. 


The  Social  Services. 

In  The  Social  Services  :  A  Historical  Survey 
(Cobden-Sanderson,  price  10s.  6d.  net), 
W.  Hardy  Wickwar  and  Margaret  Wickwar 
have  collaborated  to  give  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  various  social  services  in  this  country, 
tracing  how  they  came  into  being,  and 
showing  their  present  position.  The  task  is 
an  ambitious  one,  for  any  book  that  attempts 
to  compass  so  much  in  about  250  pages  is 
bound  to  disappoint  the  worker  in  any  one 
small  corner  of  the  field,  because  it  can  only 
deal  cursorily  with  what  is  to  him  all-im- 
portant. The  two  writers  have,  however, 
attempted  their  difficult  task  gallantly, 
have  tried  to  keep  their  own  prejudices  in 
the  background,  and  have  produced  a  book 
that  should  be  useful  to  the  student  who 
wants  a  narrative  "  in  which  he  can  see  the 
various  social  services  developing  side  by 
side,  reacting  on  one  another,  and  creating 
as  many  problems  as  they  solve." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  writers, 
quoting  from  Deuteronomy,  show  how  social 
service  is  something  almost  as  old  as  civili- 
sation itself :  "  The  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land  ;  therefore  I  command  thee 
saying,  Thou  shalt  surely  open  thine  hand 
unto  thy  brother." 

They  briefly  sketch  its  gradual  develop- 
ment in  England,  from  its  spontaneous  be- 
ginnings to  the  elaborate  organisation  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  then  in  succeeding 
chapters  deal  in  detail  with  the  Poor  Law, 
primary  education,  secondary  and  Univer- 
sity education,  public  health  and  housing, 
and  insurance  against  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment. They  finally  devote  two  chapters 
to  the  Social  Service  State  and  the  State  and 
Society. 

Where  so  much  has  to  be  attempted  in 
small  compass  it  is  perhaps  ungenerous  to 
cavil,  but  any  survey  purporting  to  be 
complete  should  surely  include  some  account 
of  the  development  of  care  of  mental  health, 
and  some  note  of  the  provisions  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  deaf,  mentally  deficient,  and 
physically  defective,  as  well  as  the  blind. 

The  worker  for  the  blind  turns  naturally 
to  that  part  of  the  chapter  headed  Natural 
Contingencies,  which  deal  with  blind  welfare. 
In  it  the  writers  describe  the  measures  taken 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  assist  the 
younger  blind  through  training  centres  and 
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workshops,  and  the  unemployables  by  pen- 
sions and  the  services  of  home  teachers. 
They  show  how  private  philanthropy  alone 
could  not  shoulder  the  burden,  and  how,  as  a 
result  of  the  findings  of  the  inter-depart- 
mental Committee's  Report,  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  was  passed  in  1920.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  are  set  out,  and  the 
changes  introduced  into  blind  administration 
by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929 
touched  upon. 

Two  rather  interesting  statements  are 
made  : 

1.  That  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of 
certain  local  authorities  to  relieve  the  Public 
Assistance  Committees  of  the  care  of  the 
dependants  of  blind  persons  the  home  teacher 
"  is  being  converted  into  a  cheap  substitute 
for  the  relieving  officer." 

There  is  of  course  nothing  new  in  this 
allegation,  but  it  is  a  serious  one,  and  we 
read  it  in  the  pages  of  a  textbook  of  this  kind 
with  something  of  the  feeling  that  a  skele- 
ton in  our  cupboard  has  been  displayed  out- 


side the  family  circle.  If  it  is  true,  and  un- 
fortunately there  is  a  good  deal  to  support  it, 
it  is  time  that  something  was  done  to  re- 
store the  home  teacher  to  the  work  for  which 
she  is  trained. 

2.  That  some  local  authorities  "  try  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  responsibilities 
for  making  adequate  provision  for  the  blind 
by  appealing  through  the  local  Voluntary 
Association  for  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the 
charitable." 

This  may  be  true  in  a  few  backward 
areas,  but  it  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  to 
make  in  a  chapter  whose  brevity  makes  every 
sentence  significant.  The  majority  of  local 
authorities  in  this  country  have  tackled  the 
problem  of  the  unemployable  blind  with 
vision  and  generosity,  and  although  it  is 
quite  true  that  conditions  vary  widely,  the 
co-operation  of  the  voluntary  organisation 
and  the  local  authority  is  generally  concerned 
with  a  much  wider  range  of  assistance  than 
the  phrase  "  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the 
charitable  "   would  suggest. 


REVIIWS 


REPORTS 


Home. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  records  that  a 
number  of  conferences,  Training  and  Re- 
fresher Courses  for  Home  Teachers,  and  a 
special  Refresher  Course  in  Machine  Knitting 
were  held  during  the  year.  Figures  show 
that  there  are  181  Home  Teachers  employed 
in  the  area,  and  of  these  23  are  men  and  158 
women — 40  being  blind  and  141  sighted. 
The  proportion  of  blind  persons  to  the  general 
population  in  the  area  is  one  in  541.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  investigator 
into  the  position  of  the  deaf-blind,  now 
working  in  the  North  in  co-operation  with 
the  Association,  has  submitted  preliminary 
reports  which  give  indication  that  the 
statistical  basis  of  the  problem  may  have  to 
be  revised.  The  Association  was  one  of  the 
bodies  giving  support  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  at  Hoylake. 
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Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1935-36  there  were 
26  Home  Teachers  in  the  area.  The  Associa- 
tion made  a  grant  of  £50  to  the  East  Anglian 
Schools  towards  the  expense  of  a  Swimming 
Pool  for  the  children,  and  grants  of  10s.  were 
allocated  to  five  constituent  bodies,  and  also 
to  the  East  Anglian  Schools,  for  Talking 
Book  machines,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Council.  Deep  regret  is  expressed  at 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Kirkman,  who  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Association. 

South-Eastern   and  London    Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1935-36,  which  includes 
that  of  the  South-Eastern  Regional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf-Blind  for  the  same 
period,  gives  particulars  of  a  Conference  held 
in  October,  and  mentions  with  appreciation 
the  Handicraft  Course  for  Home  Teachers 
held  as  usual  at  Swiss  Cottage.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  bureau  of  candidates 
for  posts  as  secretaries,  home  teachers,  and 
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clerks,  kept  by  the  Association,  was  used  by 
several  constituent  units  during  the  year. 
Pleasure  is  expressed  at  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Crowley  as  Chairman  of  the 
Regional  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  states  that  the 
Association  was  in  consultation  with  the 
South-Eastern  and  London  Counties  and  the 
Eastern  Counties  Associations,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  and  that  amalgamation  was 
agreed  upon.  At  a  Conference  at  Shrewsbury 
the  Local  Authorities  and  representatives  of 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  stated  very 
clearly  that  they  had  no  wish  to  join  the 
Welsh  region  and  would  remain  a  part  of  the 
Midland  area  in  any  future  regional  arrange- 
ments. The  Report  includes  a  very  clear 
table  showing  organisations  carrying  out 
the  various  welfare  services  in  each  district. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

During  the  year  1935-36  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W.  Bateman,  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  1926,  on  account  of  ill-health, 
was  received  with  regret.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  Alderman  D.  P.  Charlesworth. 
It  is  noted  that  changes  in  the  boundary 
between  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  were  made 
last  April,  involving  the  transfer  of  nine 
cases.  It  is  indeed  good  news  that  the 
County  Councils  of  North  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  Montgomeryshire,  have  decided 
to  draw  up  Schemes  for  Relief  of  the  Un- 
employable and  Necessitous  Blind  and  bring 
up  their  incomes  to  a  sum  of  15s.  to  begin 
with. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  seen  from  the  Report  for  1935-36 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  area  was  6,108 
(i.e.  1  blind  per  597  sighted  persons)  as 
compared  with  6,162  last  year.  There  are 
17  children  under  5  years  of  age.  With 
regard  to  Home  Workers,  it  is  felt  that  the 
grants  made  by  Local  Authorities  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1929,  by  way  of 
augmentation  of  earnings  are  inadequate, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  receive 
early  consideration.  Disagreeing  with  the 
statement  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
are  readers  of  embossed  type,  the  Association 


points    out    that    of    the    people    on    their 
register  28  per  cent,  are  readers  of  such  type. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

Money-raising  activities  during  the  year 
1935-36  included  a  very  successful  Annual 
Hallowe'en  Ball,  the  Windmill  Ball,  the 
Versaille  Ball,  carol  singing  by  the  Carol 
League,  the  Christmas  Carol  Bazaar,  a 
Bridge  Tournament,  and  the  annual  Street 
Collection  in  April,  when  nearly  £8,000  was 
raised.  This  was,  of  course,  the  first  year 
that  the  flag  days  of  the  Sunshine  Homes 
for  Blind  Babies  and  the  Servers  of  the 
Blind  League  had  been  amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  Greater  London  Fund.  The  Fund 
has  been  deprived  of  two  real  friends  with 
the  death  of  Lady  Towse  and  Dame  Madge 
Kendal,  President  of  the  Theatrical  Com- 
mittee. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during 
the  last  four  years  the  annual  amount 
allocated  to  Participating  Societies  has 
increased  steadily  from  £23,000  to  £29,000. 

National  Library  for  the    Blind   (Northern 
Branch). 

It  is  seen  from  the  Report  for  1935-36 
that  the  annual  circulation  of  books  is  now 
117,030,  compared  with  47,651  ten  years 
ago,  the  total  number  of  books  at  the  Branch 
now  being  48,519.  New  readers  registered 
during  the  past  twelve  months  numbered 
248,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a 
total  of  2,327  readers,  of  whom  309  read 
Moon  type,  and  in  addition  a  further  829 
readers  received  their  books  through  various 
institutions  served  by  the  Branch.  More 
voluntary  transcribers  and  sighted  dictators 
are  urgently  needed,  and  if  only  additional 
financial  help  were  forthcoming  more  blind 
copyists  could  be  employed.  Evening  lec- 
tures, including  a  Reading  Circle  for  a 
Talking  Book  machine,  have  been  continued. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  states  that,  in 
spite  of  a  continued  decrease  in  subscrip- 
tions, the  work  of  the  College  has  been 
carried  on  with  undiminished  success,  exam- 
ination results  having  been  very  gratifying. 
It  is  felt  that  the  company  of  students  into 
educational  methods  from  other  countries  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  pupils  of  the  College 
in  extending  their  knowledge  of  other  peoples 
and  other  lands,  and  in  breaking  down 
prejudices.     The  College  has  lost  two  very 
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old  friends  with  the  death  of  Miss  M.  J. 
Shaen,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  College  from  its  foundation  in 
1872,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the 
son  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  who 
was  born  at  the  College  in  1876,  and  the 
Report  includes  a  tribute  to  the  latter  by 
Helen  Keller. 

Royal  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  attractively  arranged  Report  for 
1935-36  records  progress  in  all  branches  of 
the  Institution's  work,  and  while  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  numbers  on  the  register 
again  show  a  considerable  increase,  there  is 
cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  more  liberal 
support  accorded.  There  was  received  £300 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  sales 
increased  by  nearly  £1,000  in  the  12  months. 
A  new  department  for  Cardboard  Box 
making,  employing  six  blind  persons,  was 
established  during  the  period  under  review. 
One  of  the  great  events  of  the  year  was  the 
gift  of  £1,000  by  Mr.  Albert  Tyler,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  some  20 
years,  to  be  used  for  useful  presents  for  every 
blind  person  in  the  area,  and  each  one 
joyfully  received  a  specially  minted  Jubilee 
Crown  piece  and  an  eiderdown,  clock,  chair, 
Braille  watch,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Hastings    Voluntary     Association     for     the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1936,  is  a  well-presented  account 
of  the  year's  work  for  the  blind  of  Hastings 
County  Borough.  The  numbers  of  registered 
blind  persons  fluctuate  hardly  at  all,  as 
figures  for  the  past  nine  years  show.  The 
outstanding  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  Centre,  fittingly  called 
Healey  House  after  the  Reverend  T.  Everard 
Healey,  who  played  so  large  a  part  in 
establishing  the  present  work.  The  Associa- 
tion is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  record  the 
receipt  since  the  adoption  *of  the  Report  of 
a  gift  which  has  cleared  off  the  last  debt 
on  the  Centre  and  has  freed  other  resources 
which  had  been  temporarily  devoted  to  it. 

It  is  good  to  read  a  plea  for  fresh  sup- 
porters, partly  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  have  been  lost  through  unavoidable 
causes  and  "  partly  to  enable  us  to  do  more 
for  our  blind  friends  than  we  have  done 


hitherto  " — a  proper  spirit  of  fresh  endea- 
vour, not  always  made  clear  enough  in 
Reports.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Association  at  3,  St.  Helen's  Park  Road, 
Hastings. 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1936,  gives  a  resume  of  the 
Association's  work  which  is  suitable  for  its 
introduction  to  those  showing  fresh  interest 
or  to  those  whose  interest  is  to  be  won.  In 
spite  of  a  move  to  larger  premises  and 
changes  among  its  officers,  the  Association 
can  record  steady  expansion  of  its  work 
during  the  year  under  review.  An  additional 
Home  Teacher  has  been  appointed.  A 
third  Local  Appeal  Committee  has  been 
formed.  Standing  services  have  been  ex- 
tended and  consolidated.  The  Report  tells 
clearly  to  the  people  of  the  county  what  is 
being  done  for  their  blind  fellows  and  in 
what  ways  their  help  is  needed.  Copies  of 
the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Association  at  177,  High 
Street,  Lewes. 

Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of   the 
Blind. 

The  14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1936, 
follows  the  form  of  its  predecessors  of  recent 
years  and  gives,  after  a  foreword  by  the 
Chairman,  a  note  on  the  Association's 
"  Origin  and  Work  "  and  then  the  Report  on 
the  year  under  review.  Lists  of  workers 
and  of  contributors  and  statements  of 
accounts  bring  it  to  a  close.  In  it  we  have 
a  thoroughly  informative  account  of  the 
work  done  for  the  blind  of  Hampshire,  a 
clear  exposition  of  policy,  and  plenty  of 
picturesque  detail.  An  instructive  analysis 
of  the  efforts  the  Association  makes  and  the 
results  those  efforts  bring  in  is  drawn  from 
the  different  sections.  There  is  hardly  an 
aspect  of  the  work  which  does  not  receive 
its  due  mention.  The  frank  discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  Association's  methods  and 
experiments  must  surely  appeal  to  its 
public.  It  is  pleasing  to  read  of  the 
encouragement  of  combination  between 
Honorary  Visitors  and  Home  Teachers. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Association  at  82,  High 
Street,  Winchester. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The  following  new   Braille  and   Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 
The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable   not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

DANCE—  «.    d. 

13,992     Bloom,  R.    Your  Heart  and  Mine,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .         • 04 

Grosz,  W.,  and  Kennedy,  J.  At  the 
Cafe  Continental,  Tango  Song  Fox- 
Trot      04 

Misraki,  P.    Madam — Ah  !   la  Marquise 

— Ah  !     Song  Fox-Trot         .  .  ..04 

Ohman,  Mercer  and  Teetor.    Lost,  Song 

Fox-Trot  04 

I3>996     Woods,    H.      I    nearly    Let    Love    Go 
Slipping  Through  My  Fingers,    Song 
Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

MUSIC    LITERATURE. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to   a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind   residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
13,667     Columbia    History    of    Music    Through   s.     d. 
Ear  and  Eye.     Period  II.     By  P.  A. 
Scholes.     S.E.B.     Large  size,   Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.     F.67  .  .      6     6 
BRAILLE    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind   residents 
jn  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
BRAILLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS—                  Pev    Vol. 
Selected    Fables    from    Msop.       Large    s.    d. 
size,  one  side  only,  special  character 
and  spacing  : — 

13.810  Set  of  six  fables  in  uncontracted  Braille. 

E.6 03 

13.811  Set  of  six  fables  in  contracted  Braille. 

E.6 03 

FICTION— 

1 3,°77  Cathedral  Courtship,  A,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Pamphlet.      E.33      .  .      30 

13,510-13,512  Dead  man  s  Bay, by  L.  A.  Knight. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  Vols.     F.165        .  .      5     6 

13,490-13,496  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  The,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  7  Vols. 
F-45- 6     6 

I3.523-I3,525  Hunting  Ground,  The,  by  Morris 
Sutherland.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 
F-J72 5     9 

13,308-13,311  Legend  of  Montrose,  A,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  S.E.B.  Large  "size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 
F212 5     6 

I3.5°7-I3.5°9  Mr.  Death,  by  Carlton  Wallace. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     3  Vols.     F.170        ..      5     9 

13,422-13,426  Murder  Must  Advertise,  by 
Dorothy  L.  Savers.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
5  Vols.     F.274  56 

13,518-13,520  Sapphire,  The,  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.      S.E.B.    Large    size,    Inter- 
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pointed,     Paper     Covers.       3     Vols. 

.;.  d. 

F.183 

0     0 

FOREIi 

GN  LANGUAGES— GERMAN— 

J3,9i8 

Early    Stages    in    German.       Term    I, 
Autumn,    1936.      By    A.    Hermann 
Winter.     S.E.B.     Large  size,  Inter- 

pointed,  Pamphlet.     E.17     .  .  ..      1      6 

LETTERPRESS— 

13,724     Book-keeping  in   Braille,    by   John   R. 

Emblen  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..03 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

13,984  Crochetted  Bed  Jacket,  Knitted  Golf 
Mittens.  Reprinted  from  "  Pro- 
gress," Sept.,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,    Pamphlet.       E.2     o     3 

VOCATIONAL— 

13,723  Book-keeping  in  Braille,  by  John  R. 
Emblen.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,   Pamphlet.  E.5     o     6 

MOON  BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.    Those  charged  to  British 

customers,   libraries   and    other   organisations   for   the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Pet'    Vol. 

3,876-83  The  Knave  of  Diamonds,  bv.  E.  M.  s.  d. 
Dell.  8  Vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .  56 
(British  Customers)    .  .  .  .  ..26 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION—  V 

"  Barrington,    E."    (Mrs.    A.    Beck).      Crowned 

Lovers 
Bennett,  R.  A.     Law  of  the  Trail 
Binns,  O.     Doc.  Churston 
Blake,  G.     Seas  Between 
Cather,  Willa.     Lucy  Gayheart 
Christie,  Agatha.    Mystery  of  the  Blue  Train  .  . 
Christie,  Agatha.    Three-Act  Tragedy 
Day,  Clarence.     My  Father's  Darkest  Hour      .  . 
Fairbank,  Janet  A.     Bright  Land 
Gibbs,  Sir  P.     Heirs  Apparent 
Hilton,  J.     Catherine  Herself 

Hird,  F.     Fourth  Road 

Muir,  A.     Raphael,  M.D.  

Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Gallow-s  of  Chance 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Murder  at  Monte  Carlo 
Packenham,  I.     Fanfaronade 

Page,  G.     Winding  Paths  

Radcliffe,  Ann.     Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
Riddell,  Jean  O.     Miss  Murchie's  Holiday 
Savers,  Dorothy.     Gaudy  Night 
Stapleton,  O.     Last  and  First  Men 
Stevenson,  D.  E.    Mrs.  Tim  of  the  Regiment    .  . 
Street,  A.  G.     Endless  Furrow 
Sutherland,  Joan.     Silver  Mist    .. 
Wentworth,  Patricia.     Blindfold 
Wentworth,  Patricia.     Red  Stefan 
*Yurlova,  M.     Cossack  Girl 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
*Boltz,  G.  L.     Everybody's  Electricity   - . 

+  Bull,  P.     His  Life  in  Prayer         

*Chesterton,  G.K.     Criticisms  and  Appreciations 
of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens 

Clarke,  R.  F.  S.  J.      Patience 

Collis,  R.     The  Silver  Fleece        

Crow,  G.     Ruskin 

Eaton,    R.      Giovanni    Pierluigi    da  Palestrina, 

1526-1594  

j  Foster,  J.    The  Chinese  Church  in  Action 
Fyfe,  Hamilton       Keir  Hardie 
Great  Travel  Stories  of  All  Nations.     Selections. 

Editor,  Elizabeth  d'Oyley        

Gunther,  J.     Inside  Europe 
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Home,    G.      Roman    London.      (E.    W.    Austin 

Memorial)             .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Jinarajadasa,  C.     Christ  and  Buddha  and  Other 

Sketches  .  .          . .          .  .          . .          . .          . .  1 

Jones,  A.  H.,  and  Elizabeth  Munroe.     History 

of  Abyssinia         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Kendon,  F.     The  Cherry  Minder  (Poems)          .  .  1 

Lindsay,  J.     The  Romans            .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Lindsay,  P.      King  Henry  V         .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Lives  of  the  Great  Composers.     Editor,   A.   L. 

Bacharach  . .  . .       ■   . .  . .  ..11 

Lucas,  E.  V.     Post  Bag  Diversions          .  .           .  .  ^ 

Mairet,  P.     A.  B.  C.  of  Adler's  Psychology      .  .  1 
Meyer,    F.    B.      Elijah   and    the    Secret    of   His 

Power       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Morgan,  C.     Epitaph  on  George  Moore               .  .  1 

Neill,  S.     Builders  of  the  Indian  Church          .  .  2 

Philby,  H.  St.  J.  B.     The  Empty  Quarter        .  .  6 

Robinson,  E.     Lawrence,  the  Story  of  His  Life  2 
Shaw,    G.    B.      Augustus    Does    His    Bit,    with 

Annajanska  the  Bolshevik  Empress  .  .           .  .  1 
Stoneham,    C.    T.      Hunting   Wild    Beast    with 

Rifle  and  Camera            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

jTaylor,  R.  O.  P.    Does  Science  Leave  Room  for 

God  ?        2 

Thane,  E.     Tudor  Wench             .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

f  Underhill,  F.     Building  of  Character     .  .           .  .  1 

JUVENILE— 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.    Dimsie  Moves  Up  Again        .  .  3 

Low,   Professor  A.  M.     Science  in  Wonderland  3 

Travers,  P.  L.     Mary  Poppins     .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Westerman,  P.  F.     The  Amir's  Ruby  .  .           .  .  1 

GRADE  I— 

Orczy,  Baroness.     I  Will  Repay              .  .           .  .  4 

"Sapper."      Bulldog  Drummond             ..           ..  5 

MOON— 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.     Good  Wives               .  .           .  .  7 

Kipling,  R.     Puck  of  Pook's  Hill            .  .           .  .  4 

Orczy,  Baroness.     The  Elusive  Pimpernel         .  .  G 
GERMAN— 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von.     Gedichte     .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Mann,     T.       Kleine     Herr     Friedemann,     with 

Eisenbahnungluck          .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

t  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

VACANCIES,  31st  AUGUST,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 
Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 
8,    Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  8 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  3 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  g 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND   HOMES. 
Home    for    Blind    Men,     93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 

NATIONAL    DEAF-BLIND    HELPERS'    LEAGUE. 

"  FELLOWSHIP    HOUSE." 
Holiday  Home  for  Deaf-Blind,  Hoylake,  Cheshire. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Holiday  Home  has 
decided  that  the  Home  will  be  kept  open  for  the 
winter  months  to  meet  the  needs  of  Deaf-Blind  persons 
requiring  winter  accommodation.     The  Tariff  has  been 


reduced  for  the  period  October  1st  to  April  30th. 
Only  a  very  limited  number  can  be  accommodated, 
so  early  application  for  accommodation  is  desirable 
to  prevent  disappointment.  Applicants  should  be 
in  good  bodily  and  mental  health.  Epileptics  and 
mental  cases  cannot  be  accepted. 

Applications  from  Hearing  Blind  will  be  considered 
and  accommodation  provided  at  the  same  terms,  but 
priority  will  be  given  to  Deaf-Blind  applicants. 
Write  to  :— 

The  Hon.  Secretary, 

Fellowship  House, 

59,   Trinity  Road, 

Hoylake,  Cheshire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertising  Rates: 


6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Young  Lady  (26),  partially  sighted,  seeks  employment. 

Experienced  in  social  service,  and  anxious  to  work  for 
the  blind.  Home  Teachers'  Examination  :  Braille 
(honours),  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge.  Chair 
Caning.  Apply  G.I.G.,  c/o  Editor,  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


Disabled  Ex-Officer.  College  Education,  seeks 
position  in  Blind  World.  Ten  years  experience  as 
organising  secretary,  excellent  references,  low  salary. 
Gordon  Baker,  S9,  Selhurst  Road,  South  Norwood 
S.E.  25. 


GLAMORGAN    COUNTY    COUNCIL. 

EDUCATION    COMMITTEE. 

RESIDENTIAL     SCHOOL     FOR     THE     BLIND, 

BRIDGEND. 

Craft  Instructor  in  Mat-making  (sighted)  to 
commence  duties  in  September.  Candidates  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  work  and  willing  to  sit 
for  the  Craft  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  within  two  years.  Some 
supervision  work  may  be  required  later  (special 
remuneration). 

Commencing  salary  according  to  experience  and 
qualifications — Maximum  £222,  plus  allowance  for 
Diploma. 

Application  Forms,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  Education,  County  Hall,  Cardiff,  should  be  returned 
on,  or  before  September  19th,  1936. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  f ulles  t  scope. 

Write    to    the    Secretary, 

N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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STATE  PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

IT  was  very  welcome  news  to  learn  from  the  Minister  of  Health  that  he  proposes  in  the 
near  future  to  introduce  a  Bill  reducing  the  age  limit  from  50  to  40  years  of  age  in  respect 
of  blind  persons  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  them  eligible  for  the  pension. 
It  is  not  proposed  here  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  because  we  do  not  know  at 
the  moment  the  precise  conditions  that  will  be  embodied  in  the  suggested  Bill.  The 
probabilities  are,  however,  that  a  number  of  beneficiaries  will  be  found,  who  for  various 
reasons  have  not  been  in  receipt  of  domiciliary  allowances  from  local  authorities,  and 
the  proposed  change  will  be  of  substantial  value  to  all  such  cases,  whilst  the  local  authorities 
will  secure  relief  on  the  present  basis  of  calculation  to  the  extent  of  approximately  £35,000 
annually. 

This  article  has  been  written  because  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the  pension  is  made  available,  and  anything 
which  is  calculated  to  make  plain  the  regulations  that  have  to  be  complied  with  is  surely  all 
to  the  good.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  legal  and  technical  language  in  presenting  this  statement 
because  so  often  the  plain  man  is  bewildered  by  all  this  technical  jargon,  and  it  is  for  the  plain 
man  who  desires  to  understand  the  issues  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  pensions  that  I  am  writing. 

I  can  imagine  some  people,  the  very  learned  and  the  very  wise,  being  somewhat  disgusted 
that  I  should  be  writing  on  such  a  threadbare  subject  at  this  time  of  the  day.  But  my 
object  in  so  writing  is  not  for  the  edification  of  the  very  wise  and  the  very  learned,  but  rather 
to  convey  information  in  an  easily  digested  form  to  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  day-to-day 
job  brings  them  into  intimate  contact  with  this  and  kindred  problems. 

In  1908  the  first  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book,  and  from  that 
time  onward  various  amendments  and  extensions  of  the  original  provisions  have  been  made. 
I  need  not  pause  here  to  examine  the  incalculable  social  boon  that  has  thus  been  conferred. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  Section  I  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  under  which  this 
provision  became  available  for  blind  persons  of  50  years  of  age  and  upwards  as  though  they 
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had  reached  the  70  years  provided  for  under 
the  general  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 

State  expenditure  on  this  service  now 
amounts  to  £558,000  per  annum,  and 
approximately  90  per  cent,  of  the  blind  of 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  over  50  years 
of  age  are  in  receipt  of  the  pension.  It  will 
be  appropriate  here  briefly  to  describe  the 
steps  that  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
procure  a  State  allowance.  This  procedure 
is  as  follows  :  The  applicant  should  call  at 
the  Post  Office  nearest  his  or  her  home  and 
apply  for  a  form  as  supplied  to  Old  Age 
Pensioners — there  is  no  special  form  for  the 
blind.  On  completion  the  form  should  be 
posted  to  the  address  printed  on  it.  The 
claim  may  be  made  at  any  time,  not  more 
than  four  months  before  the  claimant  attains 
the  age  of  50.  The  claim,  when  received, 
will  be  referred  to  the  local  Pension  Officer, 
and  after  he  has  reported  on  it,  will  be 
decided  by  the  local  Pension  Committee. 
It  is  open  either  to  the  Pension  Officer  or  the 
claimant  to  appeal  within  seven  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  Committee's  decision  to  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  Minister  may,  if  he 
considers  the  circumstances  special,  entertain 
an  appeal  up  to  14  days,  but  not  later. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  applicant  to  be 
in  a  position  to  furnish  evidence  of  blindness 
to  the  Pension  Officer  if  such  is  required,  and 
the  intimate  relations  that  have  now  been 
established  between  the  Government  Depart- 
ments concerned  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
are  such  as  to  make  it  very  much  easier  than 
heretofore  for  a  blind  person  to  procure  such 
evidence.  Indeed,  if  he  is  a  registered  blind 
person,  the  Pension  Officer  will  ask  the  local 
Voluntary  Agency  for  the  Blind  to  certify 
that  he  is  known  to  the  Society  "  as  being  so 
blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  any  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential."  If  the 
question  of  blindness  arises  on  an  appeal, 
"  the  Ministry  will,  if  necessary,  make 
arrangements  for  the  claimant  to  be  examined 
by  a  Regional  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry. 
i\  case  of  special  difficulty  may  be  referred 
by  the  Ministry  to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
to  whom  the  department  pay  any  necessary 
fees,  but  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
Department  bear  the  cost  of  a  medical 
certification  of  blindness." 

Difficulties  are  often  experienced  by  those 


who  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  admini- 
strative conditions,  and  the  question  of 
means  often  presents  a  problem.  In  order 
to  clear  up  this  matter  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  a  brief  explanation  accom- 
panied by  the  scales  in  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  with  persons  who  possess  a  limited 
amount  of  unearned  income.  It  must  be 
observed  that  any  person  earning  £1  per 
week  is  not  entitled  to  the  State  Pension, 
and  any  sum  earned  in  excess  of  10s.  per 
week  only  entitles  the  applicant  to  a  propor- 
tion of  the  pension,  so  that  in  all  the  benefi- 
ciary does  not  possess  more  than  £1  per  week, 
derived  in  part  from  earnings,  and  in  part 
from  pension.  The  case  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, where  the  applicant  possesses  unearned 
income  or  money  derived  from  other  pro- 
perty. In  calculating  means  regard  must  be 
had  not  only  to  property  invested  or  other- 
wise put  to  profitable  use,  or  capable  of 
investment  or  profitable  use,  and  to  income 
in  cash,  but  also  to  the  yearly  value  of  any 
advantage  accruing  to  the  claimant  from  the 
personal  use  or  enjoyment  of  property 
(e.g.  a  house  belonging  to  the  claimant  in 
which  he  resides),  and  to  the  yearly  value  of 
any  benefit  or  privilege  (such  as  free  board 
and  lodging)  enjoyed  by  the  claimant. 
Means  from  property,  investments,  etc.,  are 
not  calculated  on  the  income  actually  derived, 
but  the  capital  value  of  the  property  is 
ascertained,  and  the  yearly  value  is  taken  to 
be  one-twentieth  of  the  capital  value,  so  far 
as  such  value  exceeds  £25  but  does  not 
exceed  £400,  and  anything  above  £400  is 
taken  at  one-tenth.  In  calculating  means, 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £39  can  be  deducted 
from  such  part  of  the  claimant's  yearly 
means  as  is  not  derived  from  earnings. 

For  example,  a  blind  man,  who  is  single 
or  a  widower,  earns  10s.  a  week  and  is  in 
receipt  of  a  war  pension  of  12s.  6d.  a  week. 
His  means  from  earnings  are,  therefore, 
£26  a  year,  and  from  other  sources  than 
earnings,  £32.  10s.  The  whole  of  the  £32  10s. 
can  be  deducted  in  calculating  means  for 
pension,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  full 
pension  of  10s.  a  week,  if  he  is  otherwise 
qualified.  A  blind  spinster  or  widow  is  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  a  voluntary 
society  of  15s.  a  week,  i.e.  £39  a  year,  and 
earns  10s.  a  week,  i.e.  £26  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion,  she  has  invested  savings,   the  yearly 
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value  of  which,  calculated  as  above,  is  £23. 
Her  total  means,  therefore,  are  £88.  Her 
means  for  pension  purposes  will  be  £88,  less 
£39  (which  are  not  derived  from  earnings), 
viz.,  £49.  Her  pension  therefore,  will  be 
is.  a  week,  if  she  is  otherwise  qualified. 
A  blind  man  married  to  a  sighted  wife  is  in 
receipt  of  an  allowance  from  a  former 
employer  of  £1  a  week,  and  he  owns  and 
occupies  a  house,  of  which  the*  net  Income 
Tax  (Schedule  A)  assessment  is  £30  a  year. 
His  wife  earns  15s.  a  week.  The  total  means 
are,  therefore,  £121,  of  which  £82  is  un- 
earned. Of  this  £82,  £39  can  be  deducted 
in  respect  of  husband  and  wife  respectively, 
i.e.  £78  in  all.  The  net  means  for  pension, 
therefore  are  £121  less  £78,  that  is  £43, 
divided  by  two — £21.  10s.  Therefore  the 
man  is  entitled  to  a  full  pension  of  10s.  a  week. 
I  cannot  do  better  than  make  further 
quotations  from  the  Handbook  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  from  which  I  take  the  scales 
of  pension.  They  are  simply  stated 
and  entirely  free  from  ambiguity  :  Where 
the  means  calculated  as  above  do  not 
exceed  £26.  5s.  the  pension  is  10s.  ;  from 
£26.  5s.  id.  to  £31.  ios.,  the  pension  is  8s  ; 


from  £31.  ios.  id.  to  £36.  15s.  the  pension 
is  6s.  ;  from  £36.  15s.  id.  to  £42  the  pension 
is  4s.  ;  from  £42.  os.  id.  to  £47.  5s.  the 
pension  is  2s.  ;  from  £47.  5s.  id.  to 
£49.  17s.  6d.,  the  pension  is  is.  ;  above 
£49.  17s.  6d.  no  pension  is  obtainable. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  applicant  who  is 
possessed  of  unearned  income  fares  under  the 
regulations  drafted  for  the  administration  of 
the  Act.  The  income  from  £865  is  calculated 
as  follows :  the  first  £25  is  reckoned  as  pro- 
ducing nothing  ;  the  next  £375  as  producing 
£18.  15s.  and  the  remaining  £465  as  pro- 
ducing £46.  ios.  The  total  income  from 
this  £865  is  thus  reckoned  as  £65.  ios.  ;  thus 
the  pension  is  only  assessed  at  9s.  because 
the  amount  of  £65  is  exceeded  by  interest 
accruing  from  investments. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  has  been 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  order  to  clear 
up  certain  misconceptions  that  are  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  people  who  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I 
trust  therefore  that  the  language  employed 
has  been  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit  to 
enable  those  interested  to  use  this  article  for 
future  reference,  when  perhaps  other  and 
more  bulky  documents  may  not  be  available. 


HOME  NEWS 


Opinions  on  the  Proposed  New  Legislation 
for  the  Blind. — The  following  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  announcement  recently  made 
at  Worcester  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the 
Minister  of  Health,  of  the  proposed  new 
legislation  for  the  blind  will  interest  our  readers  : 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  telegraphed 
the  following  message  to  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  on 
the  morning  after  his  speech  referring  to  the 
proposed  new  legislation  for  the  blind : — 

"  On  behalf  of  civilian  blind  throughout  the 
country,  Chairman  and  Council  of  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  express  profound  grati- 
tude for  your  speech  yesterday." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times,  Mr.  Eagar  said  : 
"  One  of  the  most  cherished  principles  in  the 
history  of  blind  welfare  has  been  that  blind 
persons  who  cannot  earn  their  living  should  be 
independent  of  the  Poor  Law.  A  reduction  of 
the  pensionable  age  to  40  will  be  another  step 
in  that  direction.  .  .  Very  few  persons  who  lose 
their  sight  after  the  age  of  40  can  be  trained  in 
any  gainful  occupation.  . .  We  are  deeply  grateful 


to  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  for  moving  in  the  direction 
desired  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  matters 
press  urgently  on  the  time  of  the  Cabinet." 

Councillor  J.  W.  Flanagan  (Bradford), 
Chairman  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  said,  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
last  month,  that  the  proposed  new  Blind 
Persons'  Act  simply  removed  part  of  the  burden 
now  borne  by  the  local  authorities  in  connection 
with  the  blind.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
it  meant  an  additional  ios.  a  week  for  the 
blind  person.  The  money  was  now  being  found 
by  the  local  authorities  and  by  voluntary 
authorities,  and  a  measure  of  responsibilitv 
was  in  future  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  When 
the  contents  of  the  Bill  were  known  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  would  be 
called  to  consider  it. 

To  a  Press  Association  reporter,  Mr. 
J.  Challinor,  of  Manchester,  Secretary 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  welcomed  all  the  proposals,  but 
particularly  that  regarding  the  employment  of 
the    blind.     "  If    something    is    done    in    that 
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direction,"  he  said,  "  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  local  authorities.  Of  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  country,  not  more  than 
5,000  or  6,000  are  in  employment.  If  blind 
persons  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty 
have  no  other  income  at  present,  local  authorities 
have  to  make  their  income  up  to  27s.  6d.  a  week. 
The  lowering  of  the  pension  age  will  help  a 
lot.  In  mv  area  many  of  the  local  authorities 
have  already  taken  the  assistance  of  the  blind 
out  of  the  realm  of  poor  law,  but  even  so  there 
is  still  much  that  can  be  done." 

Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  was  equally 
enthusiastic  in  his  reception  of  the  Minister's 
proposals.  "  I  am  delighted  that  this  progress 
is  to  be  made,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  that  the 
Committee  which  has  been  examining  the 
subject  had  made  certain  specific  proposals, 
and  I  am  extremely  glad  that  the  Minister 
has  decided  to  adopt  them.  They  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  blind  persons  in  every 
part  of  the  country." 

New  Homes  for  Blind  Women  and  Social 
Centre  at  Bournemouth. — A  scheme  for  the 
provision  of  homes  for  women,  combined  with 
a  social  centre,  which  the  Bournemouth  Blind 
Aid  Society  have  contemplated  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  soon  to  be  started.  The  site  is  situated 
in  Victoria  Park-road,  Moordown,  and  the 
proposed  building  will  comprise  eight  homes, 
common  sitting-room,  common  dining-room, 
matron's  room,  together  with  an  assembly  hall 
for  social  gatherings.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme  is  about  £6,000. 

Edinburgh  Blind  Athletes  Win  Scots 
Championship. — Edinburgh's  blind  athletes  won 
the  championship  of  Scotland  in  the  first  inter- 
city contest  last  month.  Teams  of  Edinburgh, 
Dundee  and  Glasgow  workers  competed.  The 
result  was  Edinburgh  47  points,  Glasgow  19, 
Dundee  18.  Edinburgh  thus  won  the  new 
challenge  shield  for  the  first  time. 

Some  excellent  performances  were  given. 
E.  Plimer,  Edinburgh,  won  the  100  yards  in 
11  3-5  sec,  and  C.  Scott,  Edinburgh,  won  the 
60  yards  in  8  1-5  sec.  J.  Foy,  Edinburgh, 
won  the  long  jump  with  a  leap  of  13  ft.  ioi  in., 
and  J.  Dundas,  Dundee,  won  the  16-lb.  weight 
put,  his  distance  being  30  ft. 

New  Solarium  at  Southport  Home  for  the 
Blind. — Through  the  generosity  of  the  Skelton 
Bounty,  a  new  solarium  at  the  Godfrey  Ermen 
Memorial  Home  of  Rest  for  the  Blind  in  Roe 
Lane,  Southport,  was  opened  last  month  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cockshott,  O.B.E.,  representing  the 
Governors  of  the  Bounty. 

The  additions  to  the  building  include  extra 
accommodation  and  equipment  on  the  top  floor, 


a  new  Braille  library  which  has  cost  £60,  and  a 
sun  parlour.  The  Skelton  Bounty  made  a  gift 
of  £960  for  this  expense,  and  a  tablet  denoting 
the"  gift  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Cockshott  in  the 
sun  parlour.  The  parlour  is  fitted  with  vita 
glass  and  so  constructed  that  it  will  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine.  It  is  centrally 
heated,  thus  allowing  its  use  in  wintry  weather. 

Mr.  Cockshott  said  the  Bounty  was  out  to 
encourage  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the 
county  to  provide  additional  accommodation 
and  equipment,  and  made  their  gifts  with  that 
end  in  view. 

Proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cockshott, 
the  Mayor  of  Southport  (Councillor  T.  Ball) 
said  that  of  the  many  people  he  came  in  contact 
with,  none  had  a  sunnier  disposition  than  the 
blind  ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  sun  parlour. 

Discussion  Group  for  Merseyside  Deaf- 
Blind. — Mr.  Douglas  Keene,  with  a  number  of 
Toe  H  members"  who  can  "  speak  "  the  deaf 
and  dumb  language,  has  formed  a  monthly 
discussion  circle  for  the  deaf-blind  of  Merseyside. 
Once  every  month  these  people  will  take  part  in 
a  social  reunion  with  their  friends  at  Birkenhead, 
when  there  will  be  discussions  on  politics  and 
literature,  and  matters  of  the  day. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Scheme  is  to 
brighten  the  "  lives  of  the  deaf-blind.  The 
deaf-blind  also  took  part  in  one  monthly  social 
at  the  Liverpool  Unity  Centre,  and  this  would 
mean  that  they  could  now  look  forward  to  at 
least  two  really  pleasant  evenings  of  social 
intercourse  everv  month. 

Opening  of  Swimming  Pool  at  the  East 
Anglian  Blind  and  Deaf  School.— The  East 
Anglian  Blind  and  Deaf  School  at  Gorleston 
is  the  first  school  in  the  borough  to  possess  its 
own  swimming  pool.  This  was  opened  last 
month  by  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  those  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  School.  Those  on  the 
platform  included  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth 
(Mrs.  A.  M.  Perrett),  the  Mayoress  of  Lowestoft 
(Mrs.  W.  Smith),  Mrs.  E.  G.  Gooch  (Wymond- 
ham),  Mr.  E.  W.  Woodhead,  Mr.  H.  Moore 
(Secretary  for  Education  for  Norwich  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  School  Governors),  Mr. 
Edward  Evans  (Headmaster),  and  Mr.  J. 
Beattie  (Clerk  of  the  Governors).  Mr.  H.  T. 
Greenacre  (Chairman  of  the  Governors)  presided. 

Mr.  Edward  Evans  said  that  the  provision 
of  a  swimming  pool  for  the  school  had  long  been 
a  dream  of  his.  First,  they  had  had  two  huts 
on  a  crowded  beach  at  a  long  distance  ;  then 
they  bought  a  portable  canvas  bath  4  ft.  deep, 
in  which  they  taught  some  40  children  to  swim. 
This  experiment  provided  the  nucleus  of  the 
idea  for  a  permanent  bathing  pool,  and  it  was 
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strengthened  by  the  provision,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  school  gardens,  of  a  paddling  pool  about 
20  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long,  with  a  depth  of 
14  in.  This  was  built  at  the  cost  of  £20,  and 
then  he  worked  out  a  sum  and  thought  that 
/120  would  give  them  a  lovely  bath  that  could 
be  emptied  weekly.  But  after  consultation 
with  experts  and  engineers  they  had  found  that 
the  cost  would  be  about  /600.  But  where  was 
the  money  to  come  from  ?  Obviously  one  had 
to  ask  the  Governors.  But  the  Governors  had 
responded  to  incessant  demands  for  the  equip- 
ment of  this  school  in  the  last  eight  years, 
during  which  they  had  spent  thousands  of 
pounds  and  brought  it  to  such  a  state  of 
efficiency  that  it  was  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  with  all  their  goodwill,  they 
found  they  had  no  money  from  which  to  make 
any  capital  grant. 

Mr.  Evans  went  on  to  say  that  eventually 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  gave 
them  £200  for  the  purpose,  for  which  they 
were  very  grateful.  With  that  start  they  soon 
got  going,  and  he  acknowledged  grants  from  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee  of  Gt.  Yarmouth, 
Gardner's  Trust,  the  Eastern  Counties' 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  Worshipful 
Clothworkers'  Company,  and  a  number  of 
Masonic  Lodges  in  East  Anglia.  Business 
firms  in  the  neighbourhood  and  hosts  of  friends 
subscribed  generously.  Grouts  Swan  Swimming 
Club  held  a  bazaar  and  gave  £29. 


The  Chairman  said  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Evans' 
extraordinary  efforts  that  that  pool  had  been 
brought  into  being.  The  Governors  of  the 
School  were  very  proud  of  Mr.  Evans,  of  his 
staff  and  of  the  children.  The  pool  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  municipality  as  well  as  to  the 
school. 

The  Mayor  said  she  consented  to  open  the 
pool  on  the  strict  understanding  that  she  would 
not  have  to  take  the  first  plunge.  She  heartily 
congratulated  Mr.  Evans  on  what  he  had 
accomplished,  and  she  only  wished  things  could 
be  done  as  speedily  and  as  thoroughly  by  the 
Town  Council.  If  Mr.  Evans  could  be  persuaded 
to  become  a  CounciUor  his  forceful  personality 
would  be  a  great  asset. 

After  the  pool  had  been  officially  declared 
open,  four  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  plunged  into  it. 

Mr.  H.  Moore,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Governors,  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor,  said  she  ran  a  Social  Service  Centre 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  her  to  remember  her  association 
with  that  school  and  its  swimming  pool.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  school  has  immensely 
improved,  and  it  represented  a  fine  piece  of 
social  service. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  warmly  praised 
the  co-operation  that  had  resulted  in  that 
achievement. 


The  New  Swimming  Pool  at  the  East  Anglian  Blind  and  Deaf  School. 
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Situated  in  the  school's  grounds,  the  pool  is 
60  ft.  long,  21  ft.  wide,  and  has  a  depth  ranging 
from  2\  ft.  to  5|  ft.  Its  capacity  is  31,000 
gallons,  and  the  water  is  filtered,  softened, 
chlorinated    and    aerated     every    eight    hours. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  pool  has  been  met. 

Opening  of  the  New  Holiday  Home  for  the 
Deaf -Blind.— "  Fellowship  House,"  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League  Holiday  Home, 
established  three  months  ago  at  Hoylake,  was 
formally  opened  by  Viscount  Leverhulme, 
President  of  the  North  Regional  Association 
for  the  Deaf,  on  September  21st.  About  200 
people  were  present  in  the  large  marquee, 
40  of  whom  were  deaf-blind,  and  several 
missioners  to  the  deaf  were  also  present. 

Welcoming  Viscount  Leverhulme  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Home,  Mr.  G.  Orchard, 
its  Chairman,  said  they  were  delighted  that 
his  Lordship,  despite  his  many  duties,  had 
found  time  to  come  to  Hoylake  to  open  the 
Home.  Mentioning  those  who  had  supported 
the  venture,  Mr.  Orchard  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  Dr.  Joseph,  whose  death  they  deeply 
regretted  ;  he  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Home.  He  also  mentioned 
how  grateful  they  were  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Gardner's  Trust,  and  other 
Societies,  who  had  given  generous  grants 
towards  the  cost  of  the  Home. 

Viscount  Leverhulme  said  he  regarded  it  as 
a  great  honour  to  have  been  asked  to  open  the 
Home.  He  thought  the  privilege  was  increased 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  holiday 
home  for  deaf-blind  in  this  country.  He 
thought  that  was  an  honour  for  Hoylake  as  well 
as  for  himself.  They  were  in  the  presence  of 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  of  all  afflictions,  to  be 
totally  deaf  and  totally  blind.  There  were 
3,000  persons  with  this  terrible  double  affliction 
in  this  country  ;  about  130  of  these  are  resident 
on  the  Merseyside  and  170  in  Cheshire  and 
North  Wales.  He  congratulated  the  Chairman 
on  the  way  in  which  the  Home  has  been 
provided  and  said  that  happily  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  was  no  dearth  of  friends  willing 
to  act  as  guides  to  the  deaf-blind. 

Alderman  J.  G.  Paris  (a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Viscount  Leverhulme,  and  Mr.  Musgrave  Frank- 
land,  Liverpool  Secretary  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  their  friends  in  Birmingham 
(headquarters  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers'  League)  had  long  cherished  the  hope 
of  such  a  Home  being  established  and  to-day 
they  rejoiced  in  the  realisation  of  their 
ambition. 

The    Rev.    Canon    T.    A.    E.    Davev,    M.A., 


conducted     a     short     Service     of     Dedication. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Lee,  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Davey,  said  that  the 
deaf -blind  needed  means  of  self-expression, 
and  to  be  helped  to  live  normal  lives  they 
needed  guides  to  be  eyes  and  ears  for  them. 
She  felt  sure  the  people  of  Hoylake  and  others 
who  had  so  generously  helped  to  provide  this 
beautiful  Home  for  them,  would  feel  amply 
repaid  when  the}'  saw  the  faces  of  the  "  guests  " 
light  up  at  the  prospect  of  a  walk  along  the 
sea  front. 

Mrs.  Lee  read  a  message  from  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  saying  how  delighted  she  was  to  hear 
of  the  Home  being  established  and  that  she  was 
very  sorry  she  was  not  able  to  come  to  England 
this  summer  and  be  present  at  the  opening 
ceremony. 

An  adjournment  was  made  to  the  house, 
where,  after  the  dedication  by  Canon  Davey, 
Viscount  Leverhulme  unveiled  a  plaque  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  a  founder  of  the 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League.  In 
asking  Lord  Leverhulme  to  do  this,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  Editor  of  the  League  magazine,  The 
Braille  Rainbow,  herself  deaf-blind,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  League,  referred  to 
Mr.  Stuart  as  "  the  great-hearted  friend  of  the 
deaf-blind,"  and  said  that  our  loneliest  and 
poorest  members,  those  in  mental  hospitals  and 
poor  law  institutions,  were  always  nearest  to  his 
noble,  loving  heart,  and  that  of  him  it  might 
be  truly  said  "  he  was  one  who  loved  his  fellow- 
men."  The  plaque,  which  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  League,  is  inscribed  in  Braille 
characters  as  well  as  letters. 

TO  LOUIS  BRAILLE. 

Musicians  value  fingers,  but  not  more 
Than  those  to  whom  the  light  of  day  is  dim, 
Since  that  great  Beethoven — himself  once  blind — 
Gave  to  the  blind  a  deep,  rich  harmony — 
A   lettered  peace — a  power  heaven-inspired. 
Prometheus-like,  the  dull,  prosaic  dots 
Took  form  and  flamed  with  meaningful  intent, 
To  give  to  leadened  hours  the  speed  of  wings — 
To  bring  to  aching  helplessness  the  store 
Of  wisdom's  wealth  enshrined  in  treasured  books. 
Light  to  the  eyes  denied,  the  busy  brain 
To  feed  by  fingers'  light  with  six  small  dots  .  .  . 

Incredulously  simple,  crystal  clear. 
The  world  acclaims  him  great — a  Guru  true, 
Whose  teaching  reaches  on  inimitably 
To  far  out-last  his  brief  allotted  span. 
S.  V.  Parker, 

Colombo. 
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THE   PROBLEM    OF    THE   PUBLIC 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 


I  THINK  it  is  Arrian  who,  when 
writing  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  ancient  Alexandria,  by  way  of 
culmination  to  a  vivid  account  of  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants, concludes  with  the  signifi- 
cant observation  that  "  even  the  blind 
were  given  employment." 

However  scrupulous  one  may  be  to  make 
every  allowance  for  the  exuberance  of  an 
historian  not  perhaps  always  guiltless  of 
hyperbole,  however  uncompromisingly  one 
may  endeavour  to  strip  the  statement  of 
all  the  meretricious  glamour  that  tends  to 
enshroud  the  past,  however  dubious  one  may 
be  regarding  the  circumstances  and  motives 
that  conspired  to  bring  such  a  condition 
into  being,  there  seems  no  valid  reason  to 
question  the  astonishing  fact  that  in  a 
community  which  flourished  prior  to  the 
Christian  era  the  economic  capabilities  of 
the  blind  were  recognised  and  exploited. 

It  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the 
temper  of  virile  and  dominant  peoples  that 
their  deficient  units  should  receive  serious 
consideration  as  potential  props  of  the 
social  structure  :  the  sense  of  self-sufficiency 
begotten  of  the  consciousness  of  strength 
possibly  militates  against  it  :  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  in- 
spiration of  such  efforts  as  have  hitherto 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  Christen- 
dom has  been  altruistic  rather  than  utilitarian. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  general  public,  the 
blind,  as  an  economic  asset,  are  quite 
negligible,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigour  of 
present  organization  and  propaganda,  appear 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  times 
for  all  classes  of  the  community  is  to  devise 
means  for  the  resuscitation  of  industry,  but, 
although  the  blind  have  in  fact  constituted 
a  "  depressed  area  "  for  many  generations, 
in  not  one  of  the  National  Schemes  proposed 
for  this  purpose  is  there  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  problem  that  confronts  these  people, 
or  to  their  future  status  in  the  economy  of 
the  nation.  He  would  indeed  be  a  per- 
spicacious and  meticulous  annalist  who, 
surveying  the  position  of  the  blind  in  con- 


temporary society,  could  find  justification 
for  recording  of  this  age  what  the  historian 
of  antiquity  felt  impelled  to  record  of  the 
practical  efficiency  in  the  same  connection 
of  the  metropolis  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  historian  would,  of  course,  encounter 
abundant  evidence  of  both  public  and  private 
activity  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  ;  but 
he  would  speedily  realise  that  this,  for  the 
most  part,  was  tinctured  by  the  same 
futility  and  ineptness  of  approach  which 
characterises  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  any 
of  the  members  of  this  class.  He  would 
realise  that  so  intransigent  is  the  popular 
belief  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  blind  to  take 
their  due  share  in  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizens  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  treat  them  as  "  special  cases." 
He  would  realise  that  this  was  the  only  view 
which  was  consonant  with  the  general  con- 
ception, and  that  in  its  concession  lay  the 
only  means  whereby  help,  could  be  elicited 
for  the  blind  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  mind  and  conscience  could  be  assuaged. 
It  would  be  comforting  to  be  able  to  say, 
if  a  blind  person  were  found  in  want  or 
distress,  "  There  are  institutions  for  these 
people." 

It  is  a  law  of  life  that  something  cannot  be 
had  for  nothing.  While  it  would  be  idle  and 
unkind  to  deny  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  the  blind  from  the  various 
institutions  with  which  they  have  been 
associated,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  very  presence  of  such  institutions 
has  done  much  to  crystallise  and  confirm  the 
popular  conviction  that  the  blind  are  "special 
cases."  The  problem  of  the  public  which 
the  blind  have  to  solve  is,  therefore,  how  to 
correct  or  dispel  this  misapprehension.  It 
is  the  most  onerous,  because  the  least  obvious, 
element  in  the  handicap  of  blindness.  It  is 
the  real  obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
blind  from  a  condition  of  dependence  to  one 
of  approximate  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Neither  unexceptionable  training 
nor  pre-eminent  ability  can  cope  unaided 
with  the  crushing  inertia  of  public  prejudice. 
No  blind  person  has  ever  yet  achieved  success 
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which  was  relatively  commensurate  with  his 
efforts  and  capacity.  For  those  whose 
circumstances  and  endowments  are  of  a 
commonplace  description  there  is  nothing 
more  encouraging  than  the  prospect  of 
gaining  a  precarious  living  outside  of  the 
institutions,  or  of  following  some  "  Cin- 
derella "  occupation,  as  Mr.  Purse  has  aptly 
termed  it,  in  a  subsidised  workshop.  Very 
willingly  does  the  public  provide  pensions, 
travelling  facilities,  free  wireless,  and  so  on  ; 
but  amid  all  this  benevolence  how  few  are 
there  benevolent  enough  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  eventually  be  better,  both  for  the 
public  and  the  blind,  if  the  latter  were  put 
in  a  position  to  acquire  these  amenities  for 
themselves  !  The  blind  have  asked  for 
freedom  and  they  have  been  given  a  chain 
of  cotton- wool. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  psychological 
study  than  human  reactions  to  the  abnormal. 
Every  person  feels  instinctively  that  he 
embodies  a  true  standard  of  normality.  The 
deaf  or  the  cripple  would  not  wish  to  change 
places  with  the  blind,  and  the  blind  would 
not  wish  to  change  places  with  either.  The 
actual  experience  of  a  disability  does  not, 
in  fact,  constitute  to  its  subject  the  tragedy 
which  the  observer  is  prone  to  consider  it. 
If  the  disability  is  congenital  it  is  the  normal 
state,  and  observation  soon  teaches  the 
subject  that  the  handicaps  which  his  con- 
dition entails  are  largely  ancillary  and 
artificial.  The  educated  blind  are  constantly 
giving  expression  to  that  view. 

But  it  is  not  a  view  which  is  readily 
accepted  by  the  observer.  To  him,  an 
unexperienced  disability  is  always  a  dis- 
qualification, an  irremediable  handicap.  He 
cannot  believe  it  possible  that  life  could  be 
useful  or  satisfactory  without  the  faculty 
whose  absence  in  another  he  so  deeply 
deplores. 

This  view  of  disability  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  sighted 
toward  the  blind.  If  the  average  sighted 
person  does  not  actually  overestimate  the 
importance  of  sight  in  the  sensory  equipment, 
he  almost  invariably  tends  to  discount  the 
efficiency  of  the  other  senses  as  substitutes 
for  it,  and  always  omits  to  reckon  in  the 
subnormal  perceptions  which  the  absence  of 
sight  stimulates.  Seeing,  with  him,  is  not 
only  believing  :  it  is  being.  When  he  comes 
in  contact  with  the  blind  he  feels  that  an 


impassable  gulf  divides  them  from  him.  I 
say  feels  advisedly,  for  the  assumption  is 
instinctive  rather  than  rational.  He  feels  that 
such  persons  cannot  have  had  the  ordinary 
experiences   of   life  and  cannot  be  normal. 

If,  however,  the  average  sighted  person 
erroneously  assumes  that  the  blind  cannot 
be  normal,  there  is  a  species  of  rough  justice 
in  the  fact  that  when  such  a  person  is 
brought  into  touch  with  the  sightless  he 
immediately  ceases  to  be  normal  himself. 
At  a  recital  which  I  attended,  given  by  a 
blind  organist  of  outstanding  ability,  the 
tenor  singer  who  assisted  him  was  encored. 
In  announcing  the  title  of  his  extra,  the 
vocalist  bleated  :  "With  my  blind  friend's 
permission  I  will  sing  ..."  He  was 
psychically  incapable  of  acting  normally. 
He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  fact,  the  obsession, 
of  the  organist's  disability  and  refer  to  him 
in  a  normal  way.  He  was  hit  by  a  psycholog- 
ical boomerang,  but,  unhappily,  without 
knowing  it. 

The  incident  I  have  just  cited,  however, 
falls  far  short  of  conveying  the  full  extent 
of  the  evil.  Surely,  for  sheer  disingenuous 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  not  to  say  cruelty,  the 
following  has  no  parallel. 

When  Mr.,  now  Dr.,  Alfred  Hollins  came 
to  Edinburgh,  it  was  generally  believed 
among  the  sightless  and  their  friends  that 
his  great  reputation  would  sweep  away  the 
last  vestige  of  prejudice  in  the  Scottish 
churches  against  the  employment  of  qualified 
blind  organists.  These  hopes  were  speedily 
dashed.  A  blind  candidate  competed  for 
the  post  of  organist  and  choirmaster  of  a 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  George's — Dr. 
Hollins'  church.  The  examiner  recom- 
mended him  for  the  appointment  and,  had 
all  other  things  been  equal,  he  would  have 
duly  received  it.  But  he  did  not  receive  it, 
and  the  pretext  given  for  this  overriding 
of  the  examiner's  decision  was  that  the 
minister  and  session  feared  that  if  they 
chose  a  blind  organist  it  would  look  as  if 
they  wished  to  enter  into  competition  with 
St.  George's. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  con- 
siderably, but  those  I  have  given  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  denote  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  that  lies  before  the  blind  and  their 
sighted  allies  if  the  public  is  to  be  led  to  a 
more  reasonable  and  more  humane  view. 
How  is  the  task  to  be  done  ? 
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Gloomy  as  the  prospect  is,  there  is  already 
one  hopeful  ray  of  light  in  an  otherwise  dark 
sky.  That  courageous  beam  comprises  a 
movement  originating  among  the  blind 
themselves,  and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute,  to  look  abroad  for  new  fields  of 
opportunity.  Something  besides  the  in- 
dustrial institution  should  be  available  for 
those  whose  bent  is  not  for  a  professional  or 
artistic  career.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
details  here,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  absorption  of  the  blind  into 
general  industry,  rather  than  their  segrega- 
tion in  special  institutions,  is  the  goal  that 
should  be  aimed  at.  In  an  age  of  such 
mechanical  ingenuity  this  should  be  quite 
possible. 

The  official  attitude  hitherto  has  too  often 
been  but  a  reflection  of  the  popular  pre- 
possessions. For  instance,  in  a  government 
circular  quoted  in  a  document  called  "  The 
Blind  Person's  Charter,"  the  teaching  of 
Braille  and  Moon  type  is  described  as  "  a 
specialised  subject."  Obviously,  as  far  as 
the  blind  are  concerned,  and  surely  they 
ought  to  be  the  criterion  in  such  a  discussion, 
Braille  and  Moon  are  purely  routine  subjects. 
Pencil  writing,  for  example,  would  be  a 
specialised  subject.  Of  course,  this  point  is 
a  mere  trifle  in  itself,  but  it  is  indicative  of 
the  wrong  angle  of  approach  that  confuses 
and  defeats  the  present  policy. 

A  much  more  serious  instance  of  official 
ineptitude  is  to  be  found  in  the  statistics 
relating  to  employability.  No  one  with  any 
authority  has  so  far  ventured  to  challenge 
the  absurd  statement  that  something  like 
80  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  unemployable, 
and  yet  it  is  both  a  dangerous  and  misleading 
assertion.  Everyone  who  lives  long  enough 
will,  of  course,  become  unemployable  in 
time,  be  they  blind  or  sighted  ;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  alleged  unem- 
ployability  of  the  blind  known  to  me  per- 
sonally, it  is  not  that  the  individuals  in 
question  are  incapable  of  working,  or  un- 
willing to  work,  but  that  the  responsible 
organisations  have  egregiously  failed  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  the  times. 
Had  these  organisations  pleaded,  as  they  well 
might,  that  they  were  no  worse  in  this 
respect  than  other  industrial  concerns,  it 
would  have  been  a  much  more  generous  pose 
than  attempting  to  throw  the  blame  for  the 


dearth  of  employability  among  the  blind 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  considerable  group  of 
handicapped  people.  Clearly,  if  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  blind  is  to  be  implanted  in  the  public 
consciousness,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
reformation  of  the  official  outlook  and  method. 
Unceasing  efforts  must  be  made  to  secure 
for  the  blind  an  ever-widening  co-operation 
and  communion  with  the  sighted.  The 
Blind  Institution  may  never  become  wholly 
obsolete,  but  it  must  become  less  obtrusive. 
In  regard  to  training  and  education  especially, 
it  must  play  a  less  conspicuous,  if  no  less 
essential  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
future  citizen.  For,  quite  unreasonably  and 
undeservedly,  a  certain  stigma,  a  taint  of 
inferiority,  is  popularly  associated  with  such 
institutions.  It  behoves  the  institutions, 
therefore,  so  to  regulate  their  methods  that 
they  may  be  stepping  stones,  and  not  mill- 
stones to  their  pupils.  The  blind  student's 
prospects  of  success  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  he  can  qualify  side  by  side  with  his  sighted 
contemporaries.  Though  the  specialised 
training  of  a  school  for  the  blind  is  of  the 
first  importance  at  a  certain  phase  of  the 
pupil's  development,  there  comes  a  time  when 
he  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  find  his  true 
level  in  comparison  with  the  people  with 
whom  he  must  eventually  compete  and  live 
his  life.  The  ultimate  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  institutions  and  organisations  that 
undertake  the  training  of  the  blind  is  not 
the  number  of  people  they  can  place  on  their 
rolls,  but  the  number  they  have  assisted  to 
gain  independence. 

Nothing  but  actual  contact  with  the  blind 
will  ever  convince  the  public  of  their 
normality  both  in  capacity  and  character. 


Blind  German  All-round  Athlete. — Despite 
his  blindness,  Friedrich  Schmidt,  of  Giersleben, 
near  Magdeburg,  has  won  the  German  national 
sport  badge  in  bronze  for  all-round  athletic 
achievements. 

Paced  by  another  runner,  with  a  bell  to  guide 
him,  Schmidt  covered  100  metres  in  13.4 
seconds.  With  a  bell  on  the  end  of  a  bamboo 
rod  as  a  guide,  he  swam  300  metres  in  four 
seconds  less  than  the  obligatory  nine  minutes. 
For  the  10,000  metres,  run  through  busy  streets 
and  along  roads,  he  was  led  by  two  cyclists 
with  bells. 
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DEMOCRACY  v.  BUREAUCRACY  IN  THE 
BLIND  WORLD. 

By  AN  OBSERVER. 

"  Raving  politics,  never  at  rest — as  this  poor  earth's  pale  history  runs — ■ 
What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns?" 

Tennyson's  "  Vastness." 
"  It  is  natural  that  men  should  turn  to  the  State  for  relief  from  vast  economic  distresses,  and  there  is  much  the 
State  has  done  to  mitigate  misfortune.  But  I  prophesy  that,  with  experience  of  its  administration,  we  shall  have  a 
reaction  from  Bureaucracy,  and  I  forsee  the  State,  in  the  years  to  come,  itself  making  larger  and  larger  demands  upon 
voluntary  Associations  to  execute  its  will.  Democracy  will  take  on  new  forms.  The  tendency  of  the  last  few  years 
to  frown  upon  voluntary  effort  will  be  reversed.  The  rich  and  various  life  of  spontaneous  groupings  will  be  recognised 
not  as  a  weakness  but  as  a  strength  to  the  State.  It  will  give  that  direct  expression  to  the  human  personality  which 
is  freedom,  that  opportunity  for  diversity  which  is  the  only  tolerable  form  of  equality,  and  that  association  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  State  which  is  fraternity,  that  is  to  say  Brotherhood." 

The    Rt.    Hon.    Stanley    Baldwin    on    "  The    Authentic    Note   in 
Democracy,"  in  the  John  Clifford  Lecture  to  the  Brotherhood  Movement. 


DEMOCRATIC  Government  —  what 
does  it  mean  in  the  World  of  Blind 
Politics  and  what  ought  it  to  mean  ? 
In  attempting  to  consider  these  ques- 
tions we  may  first  inquire  what  we  mean  by 
"  the  Blind  World."  Are  there  not  at  least 
two  "  Blind  Worlds  "  ? 

A.  That  consisting  of  the  blind  themselves. 
This  World,  like  its  larger  prototype,  is  made 
up  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  necessitous  and 
otherwise,  educated  and  ignorant,  wise  and 
foolish.  It  is,  however,  the  necessitous  blind 
of  all  ages  with  whom,  generally  speaking, 
the  State,  the  Local  Authorities  and  the 
Voluntary  Associations  have  to  concern 
themselves. 

B.  This  other  Blind  World  consists  of 
those  men  and  women  who,  from  profes- 
sional or  philanthropic  reasons,  or  from  public 
spirit,  have  thrown  themselves  into  one  or 
more  of  the  microcosms  of  blindness.  This 
World  is,  as  we  all  know,  divided  into  various 
classes,  but  roughly  they  may  perhaps  be 
labelled  under  six  main  headings  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  and  other 
professional  men  and  women  who  deal 
with  blindness  as  a  disease  ;  this  class  will 
include  those  combating  the  causes  of 
blindness,  or  who  are  carrying  on  pre- 
vention research,  prevention  being  better 
than   cure. 

(2)  Those  who  earn  their  living  either 
as  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Managers,  Secre- 
taries, etc.,  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
Workshops,  Schools,  Hostels  and  the  like. 

(3)  Civil  Servants  under  the  Ministries 
of  Health,  of  Education  and  of    Labour, 


who  have  to  deal  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  blind. 

(4)  Municipal  and  County  Council  Offi- 
cials whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the 
machinery  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and 
other  Acts  affecting  blind  people. 

(5)  Members  of  Committees  and  of 
Councils  responsible  for  the  conduct, 
supervision,  and  right  government  of  all 
those  voluntary  Institutions  and  Regional 
Bodies,  etc.,  which  are,  after  all,  the  very 
backbone  and  driving  force  in  Blind  Wel- 
fare and  whose  sole  object  is  the  better- 
ment of  the  blind  in  general. 

(6)  This  large  class  includes  all  those 
good  and  kind  people  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  personal  care  and  help  of  the 
blind.  They  read  to  them,  write  their 
letters,  take  them  for  walks,  tidy  up  their 
rooms  and  clothes.  This  class  also  in- 
cludes those  who  put  books  into  Braille 
for  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Students'  Libraries  of  the  National 
Institute.  Usually  these  men  and  woman 
do  good  by  stealth  and  would  blush  to 
find  it  fame. 

Readers  who  have  followed  so  far  may  be 
saying  to  themselves  that  all  this  is  perfectly 
familiar.  Quite  so  ;  but  experience  shows 
that  we  are  all  apt  at  times  to  lose  sight  of 
the  wood  owing  to  the  trees.  In  other  words, 
we  become  so  absorbed  in  our  own  particular 
job  that  we  forget  that  there  are  others  as 
important. 

Now  glance  for  a  moment  at  our  World  A, 
i.e.,  the  World  of  the  Blind  themselves.  The 
present  writer  must  be  frank  and  admit  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  necessitous  blind 
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neither  desire,  nor  are  capable  of  exercising, 
a  vote  for  a  Representative.  Nevertheless, 
may  it  not  be  questioned  whether  they  are 
being  governed  by  a  democratic  or  a  bureau- 
cratic system  ?  We  shall  refer  to  this  later, 
but  there  are  two  important  organisations 
which  must  be  referred  to,  viz.,  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Blind  Workers.  But  these  two 
bodies  are  limited  in  scope,  the  first  because 
of  its  unfortunate — as  some  think — approxi- 
mation to  nothing  more  than  a  Trade 
Union  with  strong  leanings  to  the  left 
in  National  politics  and  a  proclaimed  anta- 
gonism to  the  voluntary  system  ;  its  leaders 
would  abolish  voluntary  Institutions  and 
rely  entirely  upon  the  State  and  Local 
Authorities,  that  is  upon  bureaucracy.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  blind  have  too  much 
self-respect  and  independence  to  belong  to  a 
body  of  this  kind,  but  if  only  the  National 
League  would  abandon  its  present  policy, 
what  a  power  for  good  it  might  become  in 
a  truly  democratic  sense  !  The  National 
Association  of  Blind  Workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  necessarily  speak  for  only  a 
limited  number,  but  it  has  a  wide  and  in- 
creasingly beneficial  influence  owing  to  the 
vision  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  its 
leaders. 

Now  it  must  be  recalled  that,  practically, 
the  adult  necessitous  blind  come  under  the 
influence  of  their  Home  Teachers  or  Al- 
moners. If  these  kind  people,  who  belong 
to  class  B  (2)  before  mentioned,  follow  the 
lead  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  and  pass  these  ideas  on  to  their 
flock,  may  it  not  be  that  democracy  has 
vanished  and  bureaucracy  set  on  a  pinnacle 
in  its  place  ?  For  let  it  be  stated  boldly, 
the  teachers  of  the  blind,  valuable  and  im- 
portant as  their  work  is,  have  no  more  right 
to  govern  the  Blind  World  than  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  has  to  form  the  Cabinet 
or,  ex  officio,  claim  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
There  appears  room  for  more  democracy  and 
less  bureaucracy  here. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  classes  B  (3) 
and  B  (4).  These  Officials,  however  impor- 
tant their  positions,  are,  after  all,  the  ser- 
vants and  not  the  masters  of  the  public  and 
should  be  controlled  by  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  whether  these  be  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  his  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  elected  Municipal  and  County 


Council  Members,  or  the  Committees  of 
Voluntary  Institutions.  It  may  be  asked 
here  whether  there  is  not  room  for  greater 
co-ordination  between  the  Committees  of 
Institutions  and  a  greater  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  between  them. 

As  to  class  B  (6),  it  is  surely  utterly  in- 
articulate at  present,  except  in  so  far  as 
its  members  may  read  and  state  their  views 
in  The  New  Beacon  or  one  of  the  Braille 
journals.  They  may  at  least  be  said  to  be 
free  from  bureaucratic  control  which  would 
give  joy  to  the  heart  of  our  noble  Lord  Chief 
Justice  ! 

Some  of  the  points  raised  here  may,  it  is 
hoped,  receive  attention  and  elucidation  by 
readers  of  this  journal,  but  in  completing  this 
survey  as  to  whether  democracy  or  bureau- 
cracy should  rule  in  the  Blind  World  let  the 
further  pertinent  questions  be  considered. 
Does  true  democratic  government  rule  in 
the  County  Associations,  in  the  now  denuded 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  ;  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  and  in  the  Association  of 
Workshops  ?  If  not,  what  should  be  done 
to  bring  democratic  government  into  its  own 
and  place  the  bureaucrats  in  their  neces- 
sarily valuable  but  subordinate  position  ? 

ALRIK  LUNDBERG 

Champion  of  State  Compensation  for 
Blindness,  died  on  the  16th  of  March,  1936. 

By  H.  THILANDER. 

{Translated  from  "Esperanto,  Ligilo.") 

SORROW  has  stricken  the  blind  of 
Sweden.  Their  greatest  man,  their 
hero,  their  champion,  their  un- 
failing helper,  has  left  them  for 
ever.  Alrik  Lundberg,  born  on  February 
29th,  1867,  l°st  ms  sight  through  an  accident 
while  at  play  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Early  in 
the  nineties  of  last  century  he  joined  the 
Swedish  Association  of  the  Blind,  founded  in 
1889.  He  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  and  President  of  the  Society, 
which  operated  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  which,  thanks  to  his  wise 
guidance,  grew  by  degrees  to  be  the  great 
centre  for  all  kinds  of  work  for  the  blind  of 
Sweden.  Many  were  the  great  things 
accomplished  by  the  hero  of  the  Swedish 
blind.  We  will  mention  the  most  outstand- 
ing  achievements    only  :     the    sick    benefit 
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fund  of  the  society,  "  De  Blindas  Forening," 
and  the  "  State  Compensation  for  Blindness." 
He  himself  collected  nearly  every  penny  of 
the  benefit  fund.  Those  who  participate  in 
its  benefits,  and  who  must  also  be  members 
of  "  De  Blindas  Forening,"  pay  in  two 
shillings  a  year,  and  in  case  of  illness  receive 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  weeks  for  any  one  year.  This  is 
indeed  a  great  help. 

As  far  back  as  thirty-five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Lundberg  voiced  the  thought  that  the 
State  should  give  the  blind  some  kind  of 
compensation  to  lessen  the  difference  bet- 
ween the  earnings  of  blind  and  seeing 
workers,  and  something,  too,  to  make  up 
for  the  increased  cost  of  living  which 
blindness  entails.  These  ideas  his  eloquent 
tongue  never  ceased  to  proclaim  both  in 
public  speeches  and  in  thousands  of 
conversations  with  eminent  and  influential 
persons,  such  as  Ministers  of  State,  Members 
of  Parliament,  social  workers  and 
philanthropists.  For  a  whole  generation 
in  time  he  laboured  unceasingly  to  instil 
them  into  the  minds  of  the  Swedish  people. 
This  preparation,  no  doubt,  accounts  for 
the  ease  which  the  "  Blindness  Compensa- 
tion Bill,"  proposed  by  the  Government, 
passed  through  Parliament  into  law. 

Only  to  think  of  it  !  About  half  the 
blind  of  Sweden  enjoy  this  grant,  500  crowns 
(about  £25),  to  each  blind  worker  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  who  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
same  income  as  a  seeing  worker -in  the  same 
sphere.  With  the  knowledge  that  this  sick 
benefit  fund  and  the  compensation  for 
blindness  are,  as  it  were,  a  heritage  left  by 
the  hero  who  is  now  no  more,  the  blind  of 
Sweden  will  never  cease  to  bless  the  name 
Alrik  Lundberg. 

Mr.  Lundberg,  too,  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  international  side  of  work  for  the 
blind.  He  attended  many  international 
congresses  on  the  blind,  the  last  being  our 
own  "  Thirteenth  Congress  of  Blind 
Esperantists,"  Stockholm,  1934.  It  is  to 
him  we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  fact  that  the 
Swedish  Federation  of  the  Blind,  of  which 
he  was  President,  is  now  a  co-operating 
member  of  the  Universal  Association  of 
Blind  Organisations.  Certainly,  therefore, 
many  sightless  people  throughout  the  world 
are  mourning  with  their  Swedish  friends. 
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ON  MAKING  THE    MOST 
OF  BRAILLE. 

By  H.  G.  ORE. 

ARE  you  a  "  maximum  Braillist  "  ? 
(as  Mr.  Rodenberg  of  Illiinois  so 
expressively  puts  it).  That  is  to  say, 
do  you  make  the  most  and  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  splendid  Braille  system  ? 
You  will  probably  reply  that  you  read 
Braille  books,  and  write  Braille  letters,  and 
what  more  is  there  to  be  done  ? 

Well,  so  far,  so  good  ;  but  let  us  see  if 
there  are  not  other  ways  in  which  we  may 
make  use  of  Braille.  And,  by  the  way,  are 
you  quite  sure  that  you  know  of  all  that  is 
published  in  Braille  concerning  the  subjects 
in  which  you  are  interested  ?  The  ignorance 
of  quite  good  Braillists  on  this  matter  has 
often  astonished  me.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
obtain  catalogues  from  libraries  and  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  this  will  often  save  much 
trouble  and  expense  in  transcribing  or  having 
transcribed  something  you  may  require. 
There  are  also  other  ways  in  which  we  can 
make  our  Braille  as  useful  to  us  as  letterpress 
to  the  seeing.  If  you  have  a  large  corre- 
spondence, keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  your 
friends'  addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 
If  you  have  to  keep  letters  or  other  papers  in 
ordinary  writing,  it  is  a  great  convenience 
to  Braille  at  the  top  of  each  one  what  it  is, 
and  a  few  particulars  that  may  help  you 
when  dealing  with  it. 

You  will  find  it  useful  to  be  always  provided 
with  some  kind  of  pocket-frame,  and  paper 
to  fit  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  down  names 
and  addresses  you  may  wish  to  remember. 

Nowadays  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  advise 
people  not  to  be  shy  of  using  Braille  in 
public,  as  the  blind  street-reader  is  practi- 
cally a  thing  of  the  past  ;  why  should  we  not 
take  our  book  with  us  when  travelling  as  the 
seeing  man  does  his  newspaper  ? 

If  one  has  to  write  a  magazine  article,  it  is 
very  helpful  to  make  a  Braille  copy  first,  on 
which  one  can  make  any  necessary  correc- 
tions (if  you  know  Grade  Three,  so  much  the 
better),  and  type  from  it  for  the  printer. 

Besides  the  pocket-frame  alluded  to  above, 
the  small  "  diaries  "  sold  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  are  extremely  useful 
for  entering  any  dates  one  may  require  for 
future  reference. 
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"  BOONDOGGLING  " 

WHAT  is  "  Boondoggling  "  ?  And  what,  purists  may  ask,  is  such  a  word  doing  in 
The  New  Beacon  ?  "  Boondoggling  "  is  something  that  benefits  the  blind — 
the  American  blind.  But  that  is  not  a  definition,  it  is  only  a  partial  effect. 
"  Boondoggling  " — the  repetition  must  be  excused  but  the  word  is  worth  it  ! — 
has  crept  into  common  American  speech,  and  according  to  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Works  Progress  Administrator  in  the  United  States,  "  all  use  the  word  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  define."  Mr.  Hopkins  doesn't  in  fact  bother  much  about  its  origin — 
"  It  isn't  as  important  as  its  usage.  I  can  define  boondoggling  only  as  I  see  it 
in  operation,  but  this  much  seems  clear.  It  has  been  a  boon  to  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
leading  a  dog's  life  trying  to  keep  alive  talents  for  something  more  than  pick  and  shovel  work." 

Briefly,  "  boondoggles  "  are  "  white-collar  workers  "  who  are  earning  their  living  in  some  activity 
covered  by  the  American  federal  works  programme,  designed  to  promote  business  recovery  and  restore 
the  independence  of  disemployed  Americans.  "  Boondoggling  "  is,  therefore,  working  as  a  "  boon- 
ler." 


The  "  boondoggling  "  programme  has,  it  is  stated,  provided  some  40,000  men  and  women  with  a 
job  and  "  security  "  wages  by  engaging  them  in  projects  of  public  usefulness.  One  of  these  projects 
is  the  manufacture  of  5,000  Talking  Book  machines  for  the  use  of  the  American  blind.  This  federal 
assistance,  in  terms  of  labour,  coming  on  top  of  the  annual  Talking  Book  appropriation  of  75,000  dollars, 
authorised  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  March,  1935,  explains  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Talking 
Book  movement  in  the  United  States  and  silences  invidious  comparison  between  American  and  British 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  Talking  Book  movement  in  this  country  is  not  State-aided  ;  it  has  been 
financed  entirely  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's,  assisted  by  gifts,  specifically 
for  this  purpose,  from  private  benefactors,  notably,  Lord  Nuffield. 

British  Talking  Book  users  do,  however,  indirectly  benefit  from  this  most  commendable  effect  of 
one  branch  of  "  boondoggling."  The  Sound  Recording  Committee  is  acquiring  copies  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  American  Talking  Books,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  number  of  works 
recorded  in  America,  the  better  will  be  the  selection  of  American  Talking  Books  made  available  to 
the  British  blind.  Let  our  final  words  be  praise  and  thanks,  therefore,  to  the  noble  band  of  Talking 
Book   "  Boondoggles." 

THE  DREAMS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Dreams  form  a  subject  of  perennial  interest,  elusive  and  tantalising  as  their  own  fabric.  Scientists 
and  pseudo-scientists  pursue  them,  and  are  led  into  thin  air  or  bogs  and  deserts  of  desperate  or  desiccated 
conclusions.  The  psychiatrist  opens  shop  as  the  chemist  of  dreams,  but  his  customer,  the  poet,  blows  the 
froth  from  his  solemn  concoctions  and  evaporates  them  into  laughing  gas. 

If  we  rescue  dreams  from  inhibitions  and  prohibitions,  to  where  can  dreams  lead  us  ?  They 
can  guide  us  to  glimpses  of  shy  characteristics  and  unsuspected  facets  of  personality.  They  can  reveal 
the  beauties  and  grotesqueries  of  imagination's  most  tangled  path  and  even,  at  the  end,  lift  a  corner  of 
the  veil  of  the  fourth  dimension. 

A  strange  dream  is  of  intense  interest  purely  as  a  dream,  and  the  dreams  of  a  person  who  has 
never  seen  must  be,  to  the  seeing  person,  some  of  the  strangest  dreams  of  all.  How  can  we  get  to 
see  a  dream  that  has  not  been  seen  ?  Could  a  person  who  has  never  seen  faithfully  describe  dream- 
impressions  of  sight  ?  It  is  possible  that  colour  is  a  reality  in  the  dreams  of  a  person  who  has  never 
seen  but  whose  parents  and  ancestors  have  seen.  But  is  the  dreamer  aware  of  the  colour,  in  terms  of 
colour  ?  If  "  blue  "  is  in  the  dream,  can  it  be,  from  hearsay  of  colour,  in  the  memory  of  the  dream  ? 
The  daily  dream-chronicle  of  a  cultured  person  blind  from  birth  would  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  those 
whose  dream-world  is  always  suffused  with  light.  The  difficulty  of  compiling  such  a  record  lies,  of  course, 
in  the  difficulty  of  memorising  dreams  and  recording  them  without  embroidery.  But  it  is  a  habit 
which  can  be  acquired  with  practice,  and  if  someone  who  has  never  seen,  with  a  sufficiently  active 
imagination  and  a  sufficiently  developed  intelligence,  could  be  induced  to  compile  a  dream  diary,  it 
might  reveal  things  far  beyond  the  psycho-analyst's  terminologies. 

The  Editor. 
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SOME  ASPECTS   OF   THE  DEAF-BLIND 
PROBLEM  FROM  WITHIN. 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

II.-SOME  WAYS  OF  HELPING. 


IN  my  last  article  I  tried  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  deaf-blind 
problem,  and  specially  to  show  how  the 
combined  handicap  may  affect  the 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook.  In  this, 
and  the  following  articles,  I  hope  to 
show  how  on  general  lines  the  would-be 
seeing  and  hearing  helper  can  best  render 
service.  It  will  of  course  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  vary 
according  to  temperaments  and  circum- 
stances. But  with  some  clues  beforehand 
as  to  the  general  needs  associated  with 
deafness  and  blindness,  it  should  be  easier  to 
find  out  what  are  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individual  you  wish  to  befriend. 

The  Manual  Alphabet. 

Where  deafness  is  complete,  the  helper 
should  learn  to  talk  on  her  fingers,  and 
where  deafness  is  partial,  she  should  speak 
clearly  and  slowly,  and  if  possible  never 
shout.  In  many  cases  shouting  is  worse 
than  useless.  In  addition  to  conversation, 
some  of  the  deaf -blind  enjoy  having  books 
or  papers  read  to  them,  either  by  the  spoken 
voice,  or  on  the  fingers. 

Letter  Writing. 

The  helper  should  learn  Braille,  in  order 
that  she  may  write  to  her  deaf-blind  friend, 
transcribe  letters  written  by  non-Braillists, 
or  printed  matter  not  available  in  Braille. 
Blind-deaf  persons  who  have  no  typewriter 
will  appreciate  being  able  to  dictate  replies 
to  their  friends,  or  have  their  Brailled 
replies  translated  into  handwriting  or  type. 

Apparatus. 

There  are  many  forms  of  apparatus  of 
value  to  the  deaf-blind,  and  the  helper  will 
try  to  secure  whichever  of  these  is  most 
needed  by  her  friend.     They  include  : — 

1.  Braille  Writer  and  Typewriter. — Both 
of  these  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  well- 
educated  deaf-blind  person,  for  private  cor- 
respondence, literary  work,  or  as  a  means  to 
earning  a  livelihood. 


2.  Braille  Watch. — The  possession  of  this 
may  save  a  deaf -blind  person  much  strain, 
enabling  her  to  note  the  time  for  keeping 
engagements,  rising  in  the  mornings,  observ- 
ing mealtimes,  etc. 

3.  Wireless. — It  is  sometimes  possible  for 
deaf  people  to  hear  the  wireless,  and  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  a  set  should  be  secured. 

4.  Wire  Rail  Round  the  Garden. — This 
enables  the  deaf-blind  person  to  move 
freely  from  house  to  garden,  and  to  take 
exercise  at  times  when  she  cannot  find  escort 
for  walks. 

5.  Access  to  Telephone. — Although  the 
deaf-blind  person  is  unable  herself  to  use  a 
telephone,  it  may  often  be  a  great  help  to 
her  to  be  given  the  use  of  a  friend's  'phone 
through  the  medium  of  some  messenger,  if 
she  wanted,  for  example,  to  send  an 
emergency  message.  The  sense  of  being  cut 
off  from  friends  in  an  emergency  is  a  painful 
one,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  telephone 
message  can  be  sent  will  obviate  this. 

6.  Handicraft  Materials. — Many  of  the 
deaf-blind  welcome  the  possibility  of  doing 
some  creative  work.  Help  in  arranging 
instruction,  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
materials  may  be  very  useful. 

Outdoor  Exercise. 

Regular  walks  are  among  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  many  take 
delight  in  feeling  grass,  moss  or  leaves 
beneath  their  feet,  and  appreciate  the 
scents  of  fields  and  woods.  Some  people  are 
nervous  of  taking  a  deaf-blind  person  for 
walks,  imagining  that  it  must  involve  great 
nervous  or  physical  strain,  and  for  this 
reason  a  few  hints  may  be  useful.  While  it 
is  true  that  many  deaf-blind  people  are  bad 
walkers,  unsteady  on  their  feet,  and  apt  to 
lean  heavity  on  the  arm  of  their  guide 
(sometimes  on  account  of  nervousness),  it 
should  be  possible  to  overcome  both  these 
difficulties.  The  helper  should  begin  by 
trying  to  get  her  deaf-blind  friend  to  develop 
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confidence  to  step  out  naturally  and  lightly, 
and  once  this  has  been  accomplished  there 
need  be  no  strain.  In  going  up  or  down 
pavements,  only  a  slight  upward  or  down- 
ward movement  of  the  arm  is  needed  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  step,  and  this  soon 
becomes  automatic.  In  helping  a  deaf -blind 
person  into  bus  or  train,  put  her  hand  on  to 
the  bus-rail  or  wooden  framework  of  the 
railway  carriage,  and  then  leave  her  to  get 
in  unassisted,  following  her  immediately  to 
guide  her  to  a  seat.  In  getting  off  a  bus  or 
train,  again  put  her  hand  on  rail  or  frame- 
work of  entrance,  then  alight  yourself,  and 
simply  hold  out  your  hand  to  take  hers. 
fcSome  people  try  to  half-lift  their  deaf-blind 
friends  in  and  out  of  conveyances,  and  this 
is  both  hindering  and  annoying. 

Gifts. 

Presents  of  fragrant  flowers,  scent,  fruit, 
or  chocolate  often  bring  great  pleasure, 
especially  to  those  in  poor  circumstances  ; 
for  the  latter,  too,  gifts  of  Braille  paper  or 
postage  stamps  may  be  acceptable.  It  is 
of  course  important  to  ascertain  the  tastes  of 
those  to  whom  gifts  are  made,  as  it  is  both 
embarrassing  and  disappointing  to  receive 
gifts  one  does  not  like.  Do  not,  if  possible, 
give  anonymously,  as  most  deaf-blind  people 
want  to  be  able  to  express  their  appreciation, 
and  to  feel  the  warm  human  personality 
behind  the  gift  :  "  The  gift  without  the 
giver  is  bare." 

Social  Functions. 

Some,  though  by  no  means  all,  deaf-blind 
people  revel  in  the  sense  of  being  among 
their  seeing  and  hearing  fellows  at  social 
functions,  and  if  so  opportunity  should  be 
given  them  to  attend.  Care  must,  however, 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  feel 
isolated,  and  as  their  friend,  you  should  try 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on. 
Encourage  other  guests  to  come  and  give 
them  a  warm  hand-shake,  and  to  say  a  few 
friendly  words,  while  you  act  as  interpreter, 
if  no  more  direct  method  is  open.  Remem- 
bering the  deaf -blind  person  beside  you, 
you  will  never  allow  other  guests  to  mono- 
polise your  attention  in  prolonged  conversa- 
tion, but  will,  if  necessary,  break  in  upon 
their  talk  with  a  reminder  of  your  deaf- 
blind  friend,  telling  the  latter  of  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  asking  her  views. 


Religious  Fellowship. 

Those  among  the  deaf-blind  who  are  both 
religious  and  intensely  gregarious,  often 
yearn  for  a  share  in  social  worship,  and  in 
such  cases  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  them  on  Sundays,  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  if  possible  oftener,  to  their  own 
place  of  worship. 

If  this  is  arranged,  do  not  leave  your  deaf- 
blind  friend  alone  but  either  sit  beside  her 
yourself,  and  do  all  you  can  by  means  of 
finger-speech  to  keep  her  in  touch  with  the 
service,  or,  if  you  find  this  distracts  your 
thoughts  and  interferes  with  your  own 
devotions,  try  to  get  someone  else  to  act  as 
interpreter,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  deaf- 
blind  person  and  her  interpreter  shall  be  in 
sympathetic  touch.  Better  still,  however, 
try  to  alter  your  own  attitude,  remembering 
that  to  bring  another  soul,  often  spiritually 
half-starved  and  lonely,  into  fellowship  is  in 
itself  a  sacramental  act,  an  offering  of  worship 
to  God  through  ministry  to  one  of  His 
children,  enriching  your  own  devotions,  and 
bringing  additional  blessing.  Functioning  as 
a  channel,  through  which  your  friend  receives 
fellowship,  and  remembering  Christ's  word 
-"  I  was  in  prison  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  to  these,  ye  have  done  it  to  Me  " 
— you  may  co-operate  with  Him  in  His 
ministry. 

If  for  any  reason,  such  as  lack  of  fluency 
in  finger  spelling,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
pass  on  to  a  deaf-blind  friend  at  the  time  all 
that  is  said  in  sermon  and  prayer,  try  to 
make  mental  notes,  and  afterwards  write 
them  down  in  Braille,  or  pass  them  on  in 
some  other  convenient  form.  Such  sharing 
may  bring  her  a  special  message  or  light  on 
a  problem. 

When  the  service  is  over,  see  that  there 
are  friends  to  come  and  speak  to  her,  so 
that  she  does  not  feel  lonely  and  out  of  it. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  take  your  deaf- 
blind  friend  to  a  place  of  worship,  try  to 
arrange  with  others  to  take  turns  with  you 
in  staying  away  from  the  morning  or  evening 
service,  and  have  a  devotional  time  with  her 
in  her  home  or  yours,  reading,  offering 
prayer,  and  perhaps  spending  a  few  moments 
in  silent  fellowship  and  worship.  Few  who 
regularly  attend  worship  seem  to  think  of 
occasionally  giving  up  their  attendance  in 
order    to   bring   to   shut-in   members    such 
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longed-for  spiritual  fellowship,  though  surely 
to  do  so  would  be  as  "  Sunday  an  act  "  as 
going  to  Church  oneself  ? 

Finally,  if  you  find  that  a  deaf-blind  person 
wants  to  talk  of  religious  matters,  lay  aside 
your  reserve,  and  be  ready  to  give  out  of 
your  own  spiritual  experience,  as  well  as  to 
talk  with  her  of  hers. 

Social  Life. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  want  to  give  their  deaf-blind  friend 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse  by  inviting 
her  to  their  homes.  If  possible,  it  is  well  to 
arrange  a  regular  day  for  this  treat,  weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  monthly,  as  is  most  con- 
venient, for  this  gives  the  deaf-blind  person 
something  to  look  forward  to,  and  saves  the 
strain  of  suspense,  and  hope  deferred. 

At  meal-times,  do  not  be  officious  in 
helping  her.  Most  blind  people  can  use  a 
knife,  and  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  cut  up 
cake  or  bread  and  butter  for  them.  Show 
them  unobtrusively  where  cup  and  plate 
have  been  placed,  and  consult  them  as  to 
their  wishes  before  refilling  either. 

Many  deaf-blind  people  are  lovers  of 
children  and  animals,  and  appreciate  being 
brought  into  contact  with  them.  There  are 
some  child-lovers,  however,  who  find  that 
their  deafness  imposes  too  hopeless  a  barrier 
between  themselves  and  young  children,  and 
in  such  cases  contact  may  bring  more 
embarrassment  and  pain  than  pleasure. 

Perhaps  it  is  during  the  holiday  season 
more  than  any  other  that  the  deaf-blind  are 
apt  to  feel  out  of  things,  and  for  that  reason 
a  special  effort  is  needed  if  they  are  not  to 
feel  forgotten.  When  you  are  away  on 
holiday  yourself,  send  your  deaf -blind  friend 
some  little  remembrance  on  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  you  generally  visit  her,  so 
that  she  may  feel  that  you  are  with  her  in 
spirit  on  the  day  she  associates  specially 
with  you.  If  you  cannot  arrange  a  proper 
holiday  for  her,  try  to  give  her  a  one-day 
holiday,  or  have  her  to  stay  a  few  days  with 
you  in  your  home. 

In  connection  with  these  two  matters  of 
social  life  and  holidays  for  the  deaf-blind, 
I  would  like  to  say,  that,  since  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  were  originally  written,  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helper's  League  (of  which  I  am  myself 
one  of  the  earliest  members)  came  into  being, 
and  has  made  the  questions  of  social  life  and 


holidays  two  of  its  most  important  branches 
of  work.  Further  information  on  both  points 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  its  secretary, 
Mrs.  Lee,  Sandford  Road,  Moseley,  Birming- 
ham, from  whom  co-operation  in  any  service 
for  the  deaf -blind  will  be  most  gladly  given. 
The  League  is  doing  splendid  work,  and 
deserves  the  warmest  support  from  all 
friends  and  would-be  helpers  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  as  well  as  from  the  deaf-blind  them- 
selves. 

Should  you  ever  yourself  be  a  caller  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  has  a  deaf-blind  guest, 
do  not  monopolise  the  friend  in  lengthy  talk 
with  no  heed  to  the  deaf-blind  person's 
presence,  but  either  take  your  departure 
after  a  few  minutes,  or  include  the  deaf-blind 
visitor  in  your  conversation,  taking  your 
leave  if  you  see  that  she  is  getting  strained. 
It  may  be  that  her  visits  to  your  mutual 
friend  are  very  few  and  very  precious,  and 
that  she  covets  as  much  time  as  possible 
alone  with  this  friend. 

Arising  out  of  this  matter  of  social  life, 
something  should  perhaps  be  said  of  promises. 
Never  promise  a  deaf-blind  friend  some 
treat  on  the  warm-hearted  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  then  either  forget  it,  or  let  it 
slide  because  of  some  little  difficulty  in  the 
way,  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Dis- 
appointment, even  in  little  things  may  be 
almost  unbearable  to  nerves  already  strained. 
Promises  to  a  deaf-blind  friend  should  be 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  every  effort  made  to 
fulfil  them  ;  where  fulfilment  is  quite  impos- 
sible, a  reasoned  explanation  should  be 
given.  Indeed,  whenever  an  explanation 
seems  called  for  it  should  be  forthcoming  in 
the  case  of  these  doubly  handicapped  people. 
If  you  live  with  a  deaf-blind  person  and 
there  should  be  some  sudden  domestic 
emergency,  whether  illness,  accident,  or 
something  more  trivial,  make  time  as  soon 
as  you  possibly  can  do  so  to  go  to  her  room, 
and  explain  any  deviation  from  accustomed 
routine,  whether  the  serving  of  meals,  or  the 
delivery  of  letters. 

Visits  to  Doctor  or  Dentist. 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  a  deaf-blind 
person  to  visit  doctor  or  dentist,  always  first 
ask  her  if  she  will  agree  to  go  (a  formality 
sometimes  omitted  in  Institutions  and  one 
which  the  patient  very  naturally  resents) 
and  then  explain  to  her  as  exactly  as  possible 
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what  the  proceedings  will  be,  and  the  reason 
for  them.  Never  allow  doctor  or  dentist 
to  do  anything  unexpected  until  the  patient 
has  been  told,  as  this  will  save  any  sudden 
shock  such  as  a  young  deaf-blind  friend  of 
mine  suffered  when  taken  from  an  Institution 
to  a  doctor  who  took  a  blood-test  without 
any  kind  of  explanation. 

This  respect  for  the  personality  of  a  deaf- 
blind  person  should  prevent  those  who  wish 
to  be  their  friends  from  taking  liberties  with 
them  that  they  would  not  take  with  a  hearing 
and  seeing  person,  such  as  patting  or  stroking 
their  cheeks,  calling  them  by  their  Christian 
name  without  either  asking  their  permission, 
or  without  offering  them  a  like  privilege. 
That  the  deaf-blind  have  to  be  helped  in 
some  little  things  as  if  they  were  children 
may  be  necessary,  but  is  naturally  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  their 
being  treated  as  if  they  were  indeed  children, 
by  people  who  are  perhaps  twenty  years 
and  more  their  juniors  ! 

Outside  Interests. 

Share  with  your  deaf-blind  friend  as  far  as 
possible  any  lectures  or  conferences  dealing 
with  subjects  in  which  she  is  interested, 
taking  notes  at  the  time,  and  afterwards 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  address  and 
subsequent  discussion.  Many  deaf-blind 
people  are  keenly  interested  in  social  and 
humanitarian  movements,  or,  if  their  interest 
is  as  yet  unawakened,  only  need  to  have  that 
interest  aroused.  Foster  this,  giving  it 
constructive  outlet  if  possible,  and  drawing 
them  into  active  service  by  enlisting  their 
help.  The  more  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
part  of  the  world  about  them  the  better, 
for  it  helps  them  to  forget  their  own  troubles, 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  feeling  of  use 
in  the  world  instead  of  a  burden,  and 
imparts  that  wider  outlook  from  which  their 
double  handicap  tends  to  shut  them  out. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
primary  natural  instincts  of  a  normal  human 
being  is  to  give  and  serve,  and  that  therefore 
there  are  in  the  deaf-blind  stores  of  sympathy 
and  eagerness  for  service,  the  ideal  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  to  bring  to  them,  or  to  keep 
alive  in  them,  the  blessed  realisation  that 
they  have  a  place,  a  responsibility,  and  a 
service  to  the  community,  just  as  truly  as 
have  their  sighted  and  hearing  fellows. 
Their  services  are  wanted,   both  by  those 


about  them,  and  by  the  outside  world,  and 
although  they  may  be  obliged  to  receive  a 
good  deal  of  help  and  consideration  them- 
selves (which  to  proud  natures  is  often  a 
galling  and  unwelcome  fact),  yet  this  help 
is  no  personal  thing  which  ends  there, 
but  should  be  accepted  by  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  greater  fitness,  and  the 
greater  power  it  imparts  to  them  for  giving 
the  fullest  possible  service  themselves. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasise  in  this 
connection  has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Grant,  himself  blind  though  not  deaf,  in  an 
address  to  workers  for  the  blind.     He  says  : 

-"  The  keynote  of  my  whole  conception  is 
this — the  community  of  blind  people  needs 
to  be  based,  not  on  rights  and  privileges  and 
exceptions,  but  on  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities .  .  .  The  question  for  me  is  not,  what 
can  I  get  out  of  the  social  system  to  com- 
pensate me  in  a  measure  for  my  handicap  ? 
The  question  is: — How  can  I,  despite  a 
crippling  disability,  give  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  what  I  am  meant  to  give  ?  " 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Grateful  Veteran  Patient. 

Sir, — I  was  admitted  into  the  Plymouth 
Royal  Eye  Infirmary  last  August  Bank 
Holiday  to  undergo  an  operation  on  my  left 
blind  eye.  I  am  nearly  seventy-nine  years 
of  age  and  totally  deaf,  and  I  had  already 
undergone  fourteen  surgical  operations, 
mostly  internal.  I  developed  a  bad  cough 
in  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  and  was  kept  in 
bed  for  eight  days.  Consequently,  the 
operation  was  not  done.  The  surgeon  said 
that  an  operation  on  my  left  eye  would  be 
dangerous,  partly  because  of  the  cough,  but 
the  good  sight  in  my  right  eye  would  last  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  thank  God  that 
surgeons  and  nurses  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  London,  saved  me  from  total  blind- 
ness. Twelve  years  ago,  three  operations  were 
performed  on  my  right  eye  there  by  Mr.  Car- 
gill,  and  nothing  but  the  personal  attention  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Lamp  in  the  Waddington 
Ward  saved  me  -from  blindness  in  my  67th 
year.  I  owe  a  big  debt  to  Florence  Nightin- 
gale,   who    visited    me    in    June,    1869,    in 
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St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the 
Florence  Nightingales  of  to-day,  including 
the  Nurse  who  saved  my  life  in  August,  1923, 
in  the  Lonsdale  Ward,  King's  College 
Hospital.  It  is  real  joy  to  know  that  my  right 
eye  will  be  useful  for  the  rest  of  my  life.     I 


am  able  to  see  to  read  books  and  The  New 
Beacon,  also  newspapers. 
Yours,  etc. 

William  J.  L.  Hooper. 
Western  Counties  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Torr,  Plymouth. 


SEEING  THE  WORLD  AS  A  BLIND  MAN. 

By  BERTHOLD  ORDNER. 

(An  account  of  the  work  of  this  ingenious  sculptor  in  wire,  with  illustrations  of  his  models, 
appeared  in  The  New  Beacon,  May  15th,  1932.  The  following  is  Mr.  Ordner's  own  account 
of  his  work  and  recent  progress). 

IN  the  following  article  I  want  to  say 
something  on  the  subject  of  my  work, 
and  how  I  became  a  blind  sculptor. 
My  art  is  not  sensational,  but  it  makes 
a  severe  demand  upon  me,  and  comes  from 
the  innermost  part  of  my  heart. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  I  was  thrust  out  of 
my  accustomed  life  by  a  heavy  blow  of  fate 
and  became  blind.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  whole  life  had  been  destroyed.  What,  I 
asked  myself,  could  take  the  place  of  my 
work  at  the  bank,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
business  life,  in  which  I  had  found  such 
pleasure  and  happiness  ?  What  could  take 
the  place  of  the  great  joy  of  seeing  the  fine 
pictures,  beautiful  sculpture  and  architec- 
tural works  which  my  mother-town  of  Vienna 
possesses  in  quantities  ?  I  recalled  how, 
all  the  time  that  I  was  not  at  work  in  the 
bank,  I  used  to  spend  my  time  visiting  the 
Art  Galleries  and  enjoying  their  beauties. 

Now,  cut  off  from  the  seeing  world,  I 
longed  to  find  a  new  object  in  life.  I  still  had 
a  feeling  for  form,  which  indeed  grew  stronger 
in  the  years  without  the  light.     There  was  Knight  with  his  Sword 

only  one  way  out  ;  I  must  see  with  my 
fingers.  My  mind  was  still  stored  with  the 
treasure  of  things  seen  and,  indeed,  was  more 
full  of  varied  fancies  than  before  my  accident 
happened.  Why  should  I  not  create  for 
myself  and  show  things  to  seeing  people 
though  my  own  sight  had  gone  ?  And  so 
I  became  a  creator  who  produces  without 
any  observed  model,  working  only  from 
memory.  Thus,  in  time  I  developed  a 
new  technique. 

The  years  of  experiment  are  now  over  and 

now  I  think  I  have  discovered  a  form  of 

sculpture  which  really  expresses  feeling  and 

The  Village  Bull  action.     I  can  fashion  historical  figures  and 
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Mr.  Berthold  Ordner  at    Work 

those  expressive  of  fairy  tale,  imagination, 
and  nature.  Above  all,  the  fact  that  I  had 
strong  powers  of  visual  imagery  when  I 
could  see  is  a  great  help  to  me.  All  the 
things  I  once  saw — animals,  flowers,  trees 
and  men — made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
me,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  gives  me 
the  subjects   for   my  creative   work. 

When  I  could  see,  my  hobby  was  drawing. 
And  now,  as  a  blind  man,  I  convert  my 
drawings  on  paper  into  "  drawings  of  form." 
As  the  line  of  his  pencil  is  to  the  seeing  artist, 
so  is  my  piece  of  wire  to  me.  And  just  as  the 
artist  draws  straight  or  curved  lines,  so  I 
fashion  straight  or  curved  lines  for  my 
figures.  The  artist  can  correct  his  mistakes 
by  rubbing  out  one  line  and  putting  in 
another,  and  I  can  do  the  same  thing  by 
bending  the  wire  to  my  will.  While  the 
artist  can  see  his  failure,  I  have  to  feel  mine  ; 
but  the  result  is  the  same.  And  as  the  artist 
can  make  his  first  sketch  in  a  single  endless 
line,  so  I  make  the  framework  of  my  figure 
with  a  single  piece  of  wire. 

Thus  my  figures  become  drawings  in  three 
dimensions,  having  height,  breadth  and 
depth,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  by  those  who 
have  sight,  and  felt  by  the  blind.  And  when 
my  figures  are  photographed  they  become, 


as  my  seeing  friends  tell  me,  drawings  once 
again. 

Museums  and  galleries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  in  possession  of  my  figures,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  all  my  earlier  work, 
and  not  representative  of  my  present  method. 
In  the  picture  entitled  "  The  Village  Bull" 
you  have  an  example  of  my  earlier  period. 
But  the  second  picture,  showing  the  Knight 
with  his  Sword,  portraying  a  brave  fighter, 
with  armed  fist  and  fine  plumed  helmet,  is 
one  showing  my  new  method.  You  will  not 
find  a  hole  or  open  space  in  his  body,  but 
instead  a  complete  network  of  wire.  Similarly 
in  my  picture  "  The  Rider  with  the  Lance," 
who  seeks  to  impress  us  by  his  upright 
bearing  and  noble  horse. 

The  subjects  of  my  most  recent  work  are 
different.  I  have  turned  to  fantastic  figures, 
like  that  of  Pegasus  with  horned  forehead, 
of  a  Chinese  dragon  with  long  curved  tail, 
of  an  unknown  megatherium,  and,  finally, 
of  a  centaur  playing  on  a  three-piped  flute. 

Since  I  began  my  work  many  articles 
have  been  written  about  it,  and  I  have  had 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  encouraged  me  to  go  on.  Above  all, 
I  know  that  my  blind  friends  like  my  work. 
I  hope  to  produce  more  of  these  figures  in 
the  future,  and  shall  strive  to  improve  my 
methods,  so  that  the  world  can  see  that  those 
of  us  who  are  blind  can  live  and  work 
despite  difficult  conditions. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Players  in  Dialect  Comedy. — Last 
month  the  blind  players  of  the  Oldham  and 
District  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  presented 
"  Sarah  Ann  Holds  Fast,"  a  Lancashire  comedy 
in  fom  acts,  by  Armitage  Owen.  Their  inter- 
pretation of  the  idles  was  of  a  high  standard 
and  their  Lancashire  dialect  was  good. 

Preaching  at  98.— The  Rev.  W.  H.  J.  Page, 
a  blind  Baptist  Minister,  who  is  living  in 
retirement  at  Calne,  recently  took  the  place  of 
the  pastor  at  Melksham  Baptist  Church,  and 
preached  a  foiceful  sermon.  Mr.  Page  is 
98  years  of  age. 

Telephonist  and  Gardener. — Mr.  H.  G. 
Boorman,  the  blind  telephonist  at  Westwood 
Works,  Peterborough,  is  an  accomplished 
gardener  and  takes  a  special  interest  in  growing 
flowers.  He  has  a  30-ft.  lawn  with  flower 
borders  and  a  vegetable  garden  at  the  back. 
He  does  all  the  planting  and  the  digging  but — 
Oh,  lucky  man  ! — his  wife  does  the  weeding. 

Blind  Harpist  to  Teach  Classes. — Mr.  David 
Roberts,  the  blind  harpist,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association  as  a 
tutor  at  evening  classes  in  pennillion  singing 
and  harp  playing,  to  be  held  frequently  during 
the  winter  in  various  parts  of  Merioneth. 

Success  in  Pipes  Competition. — At  the  North 
Tyne  and  Redesale  Agricultural  Show,  held  at 
Bellingham,  John  Ellwood,  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Victoiia  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle, 
gained  the  following  prizes  in  the  open 
Northumberland  pipes  competition  :  Class  I, 
2nd  prize,  £1  ;  Class  II,  3rd  prize,  10s.  ; 
Class  III,  2nd  prize,  bronze  medal.  He  also  won 
the  silver  medal  awarded  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  for  the  Boy  Scout  obtaining 
the  highest  number  of  marks  in  the  three  classes 
and  shared  the  first  prize  (£1)  in  the  duet  class 
with  William  Beckers,  another  pupil  of  the 
school. 

A  Blind  Dart  Player. — Anthony  Lee,  a 
blind  basket-maker  of  the  little  Dorset  village 
of  Bishop's  Caundle,  is  a  young  man  of  manj^ 
accomplishments.  He  plays  an  expert's  game 
of  darts,  shove-ha'penny,  table  skittles  and 
whist,  rides  both  a  tandem  and  a  bicycle, 
plants  his  own  garden,  shaves  himself,  plays  the 
piano,  and  uses  a  typewriter.  His  ability  at 
darts  is  said  to  be  uncanny,  his  brother-in-law 
being  able  to  hold  the  edge  of  the  dart-board 
in  perfect  confidence  while  Anthony  aims. 


Worcester  College  Successes. — The   following 

school  successes  are  reported  from   Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools' 
Examination  Board. 
Higher  Certificate. 

E.  A.  Avarne,  Group  II,  with  Distinction. 
School  Certificate. 

W.  J.  Harding,  with  Credits  in  English, 
Geography,  Latin,  French  (with  Oral  French), 
Mathematics  and  General  Science. 

J.  S.  Lawton,  with  Credits  in  Scripture, 
English,  Geography,  Latin,  French  (with  Oral 
French),  Mathematics  and  General  Science. 

R.  J.  Randal],  with  Credits  in  English, 
History,  Geography  and  Mathematics. 

G.  C.  Rutter,  with  Credits  in  Scripture, 
English,  History  and  Geography. 

P.  J.  Seed,  with  Credits  in  English  and 
Geography. 

P.  W.  R.  Summerson,  with  Credits  in 
Scripture,  English,  History,  Latin,  French 
(with  Oral  French)  and  Mathematics. 

F.  Wright,  with  Credits  in  English,  French 
(with  Oral  French)  and  Mathematics. 

Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
School  Certificate. 
W.  Essery,  Plus  Credit  in  Latin. 

Musical  Success. — During  the  third  week  in 
September,  a  musical  competition  entitled 
"  Play  what  you  Please,"  was  held  on  the 
stage  of  the  Gaumont  Picture  Palace,  Chelten- 
ham. Out  of  some  forty  entrants,  five  were 
selected  by  the  votes  of  the  audience  to  appear 
in  the  final  on  September  18th.  In  this  Mr. 
Richard  Kingscott,  a  blind  pianist,  playing  a 
selection  of  popular  choruses,  was  successful 
in  obtaining  the  first  prize  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  votes.  Mr.  Kingscott  was  a 
former  pupil  of  Westbury  Blind  School  and 
holds  the  Piano-tuner's  Certificate.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  in  that 
profession,  he  is  at  present  working  as  a  mat- 
maker  at  the  Cheltenham  Blind  Workshops. 

A  Deaf-Blind  Author.— Miss  Frieda  Le  Pla, 
whose  interesting  articles  on  the  deaf-blind 
are  now  appearing  in  The  New  Beacon,  has 
just  had  a  new  book  published,  "  Pat's  Mystery 
Cave."  The  story  aims  at  presenting  the 
Quaker  view  of  the  Saciaments  in  a  form 
attractive  to  children  and  helpful  to  parents 
and  teachers.  Edward  Grubb,  one  of  the  many 
well-known  Friends  who  have  read  and  approved 
the  book,  writes  to  the  author  :  "I  have 
read  through  vour  beautiful  story  with  greatest 
pleasure,  and  should  be  thankful  to  see  it 
printed  just  as  it  stands.  .  .  .  There  is  really 
nothing  in  the  story  I  want  altered,  and  it  has 
moved  me  deeply."     The  little  book  is  remark- 
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able  for  its  sense  of  colour  and  beauty,  although 
the  author  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  Copies  of 
the  book  at  is.  6d.  each  (2d.  extra  per  copy 
for  postage),  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Frieda 
Le  Pla,  St.  Enda's,  Baring  Road,  Beaconsfield. 
Other  books  by  Miss  Le  Pla,  which  have  been 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  are  "  Exploring  in 
Nature's  Wonderland,"  "  Francesca's  Robber 
Guest,"  "  A  Quest  and  a  Mystery,"  etc. 

Bridgend  Student  Passes  Entrance  Exam, 
of  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art. — Melville 
Smith,  a  senior  pupil  of  the  Glamorgan  County 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  has  been 
successful  in  passing  the  Entrance  Examination 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art,  London. 
He  did  so  well  in  the  test  that  he  qualified  to 
compete  in  the  open  contest  for  the  Leverhulme 
Scholarship.  However,  in  this,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  lucky  two,  but  did  remarkably  well. 
Smith  had  no  special  coaching  other  than  the 
ordinary  class  conducted  by  the  Principal. 
This  youth  has  some  sight. 

A  Distinguished  Blind  Chess-Player. — Blind 
chess-players  must  have  been  very  gratified  when 
the  well-known  blind  player,  T.  H.  Tylor,  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  four  British  representatives 
to  play  in  the  International  Chess  Masters'  Tour- 
nament at  the  British  Chess  Federation's  Congress 
at  Nottingham  in  August.  A  world's  record 
was  made  at  this  Congress  by  the  participation 
of  the  reigning  world  champion  and  three  other 
players  who  have  held  the  title.  Dr.  Max  Euwe, 
the  present  holder,  Dr.  A.  Alekhin,  J.  R.  Capa- 
blanca,  and  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker,  prior  to  the 
Nottingham  Congress,  had  never  all  met  in  the 
same  tournament.  The  British  contingent  con- 
sisted of  T.  H.  Tylor,  C.  H.  O'D.  Alexander,  Sir 
G.  A.  Thomas,  and  W.  Winter,  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  result,  the  four  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  But  T.  H.  Tylor  headed  the  British 
players,  securing  twelfth  place  with  a  score  of 
4'J  compared  to  the  10  points  scored  by  M.  Bot- 
winnik  and  J.  R.  Capablanca,  who  tied  as  winners 
of  the  tournament. 

Winner  of  the  Birmingham  Post  Cup  (Three 
Counties  Championship)  in  1925  and  1926, 
Tylor  first  entered  the  British  Championship 
at  Stratford  in  1925,  winning  fourth  prize.  He 
was  selected  to  play  for  England  at  Hamburg 
in  1929.  He  tied  for  the  first  prize  in  the  Premier 
Reserves  section  of  the  Hastings  Chess  Congress 
with  Koltanowski,  and  again  in  1934. 

His  best  performance  in  the  British  Cham- 
pionship was  second  to  Sultan  Khan  at  Hastings 
in  1933  with  9  points.  He  was  fifth  with  Milner- 
Barry  at  Margate  (Premier,  1935).  In  the 
Correspondence  Tournament  of  the  British 
Chess  Federation,  Tylor  was  first  in  1933,  34 
and  35,  on  the  last  occasion  with  a  clean  score. 


BLINDNESS  IN   CANAAN. 

ACCORDING  to  the  1931  Census, 
Palestine  holds  the  unenviable 
position  of  first  place  in  the  world 
in  regard  to  blindness.  A  sample 
survey  recently  conducted  in  five  northern 
and  five  southern  villages  by  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem  showed  that 
2.9  per  cent,  of  those  resident  in  the  southern 
area  were  totally  blind,  and  1.4  per  cent,  in 
the  north. 

The  writer  of  "  Blindness,  Eye  Diseases 
and  their  Causes  in  the  Land  of  Canaan  " 
which  appeared  in  last  October's  issue  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Ophthalmology ,  is 
N.  I.  Shimkin,  M.D.,  himself  resident  at 
Haifa,  and  a  doctor  with  knowledge  both  of 
Hebrew  and  of  the  customs  of  the  country. 
The  article  sets  out  to  show  that  the  eye 
diseases  and  blindness  in  Palestine  to-day 
are  no  modern  scourge,  but  something  that 
can  be  traced  back  into  ancient  history,  and 
that  actually  to-day,  serious  though  the 
condition  is,  it  is  far  less  acute  than  in  the 
Palestine  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  bases 
his  research  on  Bible  records,  and  shows  how 
ancient  customs  still  survive  among  the  rural 
Arab  population  and  the  semi-nomadic 
Bedouins,  and  how,  read  in  the  country  of 
its  origin,  the  Hebrew  scriptures  can  throw 
valuable  and  vivid  light  upon  Palestinian 
life  at  the  present  time. 

Canaan  in  the  epoch  1400-1000  B.C.  had 
nearly  the  same  area  and  density  of  popu- 
lation as  the  Palestine  of  to-day,  its  climate 
has  not  been  subject  to  great  change,  and 
— so  the  writer  would  show — it  had  the  same 
eye  diseases  resulting  in  blindness  as  now. 

He  quotes  the  Bible  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  blind  ("  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the 
blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way  ")  explaining 
such  apparently  reasonless  conduct  as  the 
wilful  misleading  of  the  blind  wayfarer  by 
the  fact  that  ancient  Canaan  was  almost  per- 
petually at  war,  and  the  blind  presented  a 
considerable  impediment  to  the  movements 
of  the  vanguard,  as  well  as  in  the  rear.  It 
was  therefore  the  inhuman  practice  of  un- 
scrupulous men  to  allow  the  blind  to  wander 
into  the  enemy's  lines  or  to  be  lost  in  their 
gropings   in   the   wilderness,    and   the   text 
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quoted  from  the  Mosaic  law  was  designed 
for  their  protection.  He  shows  how  blindness 
was  prevalent  even  among  the  more  favoured 
Levite  section  of  the  community,  refers  to 
narratives  of  mass-blinding  (quoting  the 
story  of  Elisha  and  his  servant  at  Dothan, 
when  the  prophet  prayed  that  the  Syrian 
hosts  might  be  smitten  with  blindness)  and 
to  prophetic  utterances  relating  to  atrophy 
of  the  eyeball  as  a  result  of  acute  epidemic 
conjunctivitis  :  "  Their  eyes  shall  consume 
away  in  their  holes."  He  compares  these 
historical  facts  of  Canaan  with  similar 
causes  of  eye  disease  in  modern  Palestine. 

Dr.  Shimkin  classifies  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  Old  Testament  times  under  two 
headings  : — 

External. — The  fact  that  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  Egypt  to  the 
south-west,  Babylon  to  the  east,  and  Syria 
to  the  north,  made  it  "  a  caravan  road  " 
between  the  neighbouring  countries,  so  that 
in  peace  as  in  war  it  was  a  country  of  goings 
and  comings,  and  the  trachoma  and  acute 
conjunctivitis  which  were  common  in  the 
three  countries  named  were  naturally  im- 
ported into  Canaan. 

Internal. — The  heat  and  dryness  of  Canaan, 
the  poverty  and  even  slavery  of  so  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  almost  continuous  war- 
fare, lack  of  proper  sanitation  and  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  medicine  were  all  causes 
contributory  to  widespread  blindness. 

To-day  the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  Arabs,  the  development  of  the 
country  under  the  mandatory  system,  and 
the  fact  that  skilled  medical  attention  is 
available  for  all  classes  makes  it  pretty  cer- 
tain that,  though  so  much  remains  to  be 
done,  conditions  are  considerably  better  than 
in  Bible  times. 

The  article  is  written  in  non-technical 
language,  and  is  full  of  interesting  re- 
ferences to  individual  cases  of  blindness, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  history 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria.  The  author  writes 
of  the  blindness  of  Leah  ("  Leah  was  tender- 
eyed  "  )  and  of  Jacob  ("  his  eyes  were  dim, 
so  that  he  could  not  see  ")  and  gives  an  in- 
teresting note  on  the  code  of  the  Babylonian 
king  Hammurabi,  which  stated  that  there 
were  so  many  eye  diseases  in  Babylon  that 
special  rates  for  eye  operations  had  been 
fixed,  and  a  physician  performing  an  un- 
successful operation  causing  blindness  was 


liable  to  have  his  hands  cut  off,  as  a  punish- 
ment. 

Dr.  Shimkin's  paper  can  be  commended 
not  only  to  students  of  ophthalmology,  but 
to  anyone  interested  in  Jewish  history. 
Certainly  it  throws  much  light  upon  Bible 
references  to  eye-troubles,  and  makes  vivid 
and  interesting  several  passages  that  might 
otherwise  be  obscure. 

A  DOG  GOES  TO  CHURCH 

By  MARJORIE  CHARNWOOD. 

I  HAVE  previously  related  to  readers 
of  The  New  Beacon  my  experience 
as  a  blind  user  of  an  Alsatian  guide  dog. 
Toto,  I  am  sure,  must  be  quite  a 
familiar  name  to  you  by  this  time,  while  I 
have  also  been  eloquent  over  the  happenings 
at  the  Wallasey  Training  Centre  of  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  guide 
dog  which  took  her  mistress  to  church. 
Miss  Jessie  Johnson,  of  "  Kennels  House," 
Aintree,  near  Liverpool,  has  just  written  me 
a  letter  in  which  she  describes  the  happenings. 
Miss  Johnson,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
is  the  fifth  woman  in  England  to  qualify 
for  a  guide  dog  and  has  had  her  Juno  since 
April. 

"  I  had  often  wondered  if  Juno  could  be 
trusted  to  remain  quiet  in  church,"  she 
writes.  "  I  am  naturally  fond  of  going  to 
church  and  have  had  to  be  guided  by  sighted 
friends.  As,  however,  my  dog  takes  me 
everywhere  else  I  thought  I  should  prefer 
her  to  take  me  to  church  too  if  it  could  be 
managed.  I  spoke  to  our  minister,  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Glaville,  about  it  and  he  saw 
no  objection  to  my  trying  the  experiment 
once  at  least. 

"  We  decided  on  Harvest  Sunday.  I  felt 
scared  at  the  thought  of  the  large  congre- 
gation there  would  be,  but  I  have  never  done 
unwisely  in  trusting  to  Juno's  common- 
sense,  and  the  minister  assured  me  that  if  I 
showed  reliance  on  my  dog,  the  dog  would 
realise  it  and  would  not  prove  unworthy  of 
the  trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything 
went  well  from  the  start.  She  led  me  to  the 
church  door  and  inside  without  difficulty. 
You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  we  sang 
'  All  good  gifts  around  us  are  sent  from 
Heaven  above,'  for  Juno  has  been  a  real 
gift  from  Heaven  to  me  if  anything  ever  was. 
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"  She  was  quite  unconcerned  about  it  all. 
She  stood  beside  me  when  I  stood  up  to  sing, 
while  when  I  was  sitting  she  lay  at  my  feet 
with  her  head  resting  on  a  hassock.  Very 
few  people  in  the  congregation  knew  she 
was  there  until  we  were  going  out.  Numbers 
of  them  wanted  to  make  a  fuss  of  her  but 
excitement  is  not  good  for  guide  dogs,  so  I 
got  away  as  quickly  as  possible." 

It  is  the  time  of  harvest  festivals  as  I  copy 
Miss  Johnson's  words.  As  she  is  an  en- 
thusiastic churchgoer  I  have  no  doubt  that 
by  the  time  they  appear  in  print  she  will 
have  repeated  her  experiment  many  times 
with  equal  success. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

William  Alcock  Baker,  of  Hanwell, 
organiser  in  West  Middlesex  for  the  Greater 
London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  aged  67.  Him- 
self almost  blind,  Mr.  Baker  raised  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  Fund. 

William  Cutcliffe  Knill,  of  Exeter. 
From  1893  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Knill 
was  secretary  of  the  West  of  England  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 

Harry  Durston,  of  Leicester,  aged  68. 
He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  being  honorary  treasurer  from 
1915  to  1923  of  the  Leicester  and  Leicester- 
shire Institution  for  the  Blind  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
Gwendolen  Road,  Leicester. 

John  T.  Fielding,  of  Stockport,  aged  74. 
Inheriting  his  interest  in  the  blind  from  his 
great-grandfather,  Thomas  Henshaw,  the 
founder  of  Henshaw's  Institution,  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  from  1922  to  1925,  later 
joining  the  Institute's  management  com- 
mittee. 

J.  Mollis  Lindsay,  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  An  inspiring  teacher  and  a  man 
of  immensely  vital  personality,  Mr.  Lind- 
say's stimulating  influence  will  be  a  lasting 
memorial  of  a  lifetime  ungrudgingly  spent  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  fellow  blind 
musicians.  Born  at  Woodstock,  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1885,  he  began  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  pupil  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax, 
Nova    Scotia.     After    graduating    there    in 


1904,  he  proceeded  to  the  Chicago  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  where,  among  other  suc- 
cesses, he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal. 
Various  appointments  followed  until  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  school  as  Head  of  the 
Music  Department,  a  position  he  still  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

R.  Crawford  Johnson,  at  his  residence 
near  Dublin,  on  3rd  September.  The  blind 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  have  lost  a  valued 
friend.  The  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Crawford 
Johnson,  D.D.,  Methodist  Minister,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  for  many  years  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  keenest  interest  in  many  philanthropic 
works.  In  October,  1934,  realising  that  the 
blind  of  the  Irish  Free  State  did  not  come 
within  the  range  of  the  "  British  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund,"  Mr.  Johnson  made  an  offer 
to  the  National  Council  for  the  Blind  of 
Ireland  of  £60,  which  was  half  the  cost  of  the 
first  twenty  sets,  provided  the  public  would 
contribute  the  other  half.  The  response  has 
been  so  generous  since  that  date,  that  over 
200  blind  persons  have  been  supplied  with  a 
wireless  set.  It  was  entirely  through  the 
sponsorship  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Johnson 
that  the  National  Council's  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund  came  into  being.  It  is 
hoped  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Mr. 
Johnson's  dream,  that  all  blind  persons  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  should  enjoy  wireless,  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Richard  Lowry,  at  Heswall,  Cheshire, 
aged  75,  Branch  Secretary,  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Merseyside  and  North 
Wales  Branch,  1919  to  1930,  and  who  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  Branch  during 
his  retirement,  helping  in  its  work  until  very 
shortly  before  his  death. 

A  prominent  church  worker,  he  acted  as 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  for  25  years, 
and  as  organist  and  choirmaster  for  47 
years  at  Trinity  Wesley  an  Church,  Grove 
Street,  Liverpool;  for  11  years  since  then 
he  has  been  organist  at  Heswall  Methodist 
Church.  He  was  also  a  prominent  Free- 
mason, being  a  Past  Master  of  the  Liverpool 
Lodge  No.  1547. 

Sincere  and  kindly  in  disposition,  he  was 
unusually  liked  by  young  and  old,  and  thus 
enlisted  the  aid  of  many  in  the  service  of  the 
blind,  to  which  cause  he  himself  was  so 
devoted. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  71st  Annual  Report,  for  1935-36, 
does  not  record  any  important  develop- 
ments, but  the  work  has  continued  steadily. 
The  numbers  on  the  register  remain  practi- 
cally constant,  and  there  are  now  over  800 
persons  in  the  Institute's  care.  It  is  specially 
satisfactory  that  of  73  new  cases  only  two 
are  under  16. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  Board  has 
approved  of  the  erection  of  new  stores, 
and  that  a  private  friend,  interested  in  the 
blind,  has  placed  one  floor  of  his  shop  at  the 
Institute's  disposal  for  the  show  of  blind- 
made  goods. 

The  Report  notes  that  the  co-operative 
purchase  of  brush  materials,  mat  yarns,  and 
knitting  yarns,  through  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops,  has  resulted  in  a 
definite  saving  to  the  Institute. 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 

In  the  Report  for  1935-36  mention  is 
made  of  the  decision  of  Birmingham  City 
Council  to  make  up  incomes  of  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  to  25s.  per  week  as  from 
April  1st,  1935,  when  the  Council  took  over 
the  payment  of  these  grants,  leaving  the 
Home  Teachers  free  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  welfare  work.  Sales  amounted  to  £"32,628, 
an  increase  of  £893,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  employment.  It  has  been 
decided  that  Poultry-keeping  and  Horti- 
culture, although  possibly  suitable  for  Home 
Workers  in  country  districts,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  successful  as  part  of  the  Institu- 
tion's trading  activities,  and  experiments  in 
this  connection  have  therefore  been  termin- 
ated. In  view  of  the  short  period  of  the 
lease  of  the  Carpenter  Road  buildings  now 
remaining,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  possibility  of  building  a  new  School  at 
Harborne. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  shows  that  the 
total  sales  amounted  to  £25,898,  thus  con- 
tinuing to  show  an  increase,  but  that  there 
was  a  very  high   trading  loss,   due  to  the 


poor  condition  of  the  basket  industry  and 
heavy  expenditure  incurred  in  knitwear 
improvements.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
selling  company  for  baskets  will  be  helpful. 
The  pressure  of  work  in  the  Knitting  Needle 
Departments  in  Peckham  Road,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  exceptionally  good  quality  of  the 
needles  produced,  which  are  held  to  be  the 
best  on  the  market,  is  so  great  that  the  re- 
building of  the  present  premises  (which 
include  the  Basket  Factory)  is  now  essential 
to  its  very  existence,  and  the  Association  is 
to  issue  a  Special  Appeal  for  the  £25,000 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society. 

The  twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1936,  includes  a 
report  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
on  the  year's  work,  a  list  of  district 
representatives  who  undertake  to  work  for 
the  Society,  a  list  of  districts  in  which  such 
representatives  are  wanted,  a  report  by 
each  of  the  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Windsor, 
and  Wokingham  Sub-Committees,  state- 
ments of  accounts,  and  lists  of  donations  and 
subscriptions,  and  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  multitude  of  voluntary 
activities,  on  which  the  Society  and  the 
County  are  to  be  congratulated  ;  Berkshire 
is  still  one  of  those  areas  in  which  the  Local 
Authority  leaves  a  large  share  of  the  work  to 
be  done  and  financed  from  voluntary  sources. 
The  Society  has  a  notable  success  (as  in 
several  years  past)  with  its  Christmas 
parcels  provided  by  the  response  to  a 
special  appeal.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Society 
at  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Reading. 

North  London  Homes. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  records  with 
deep  regret  the  death  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Home,  Mr.  E.  G.  Harrop,  who  had  been 
associated  with  them  for  many  years, 
and  had  placed  at  their  disposal  sound 
practical  knowledge  as  a  business  man  of 
wide  experience.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Martyn  Wilkins,  who  has  for  several 
years  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  those  responsible 
for  the  Homes  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
residents  by  a  wide  variety  of  outside 
contacts,  and  among  the  festivities  of  the 
year  have  been  a  New  Year  concert  and  tea, 
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music  recitals,  a  lecture  on  India  by  the 
local  Member  of  Parliament,  carol  singing,  a 
dramatic  evening,  and  the  usual  celebrations 
of  Founders'  Day. 

Among  the  improvements  made  in  the 
Homes  during  the  year,  are  included  the 
redecoration  of  the  Jubilee  Hall,  the  over- 
hauling of  the  organ,  the  installation  of 
modern  cooking  appliances,  and  the 
provision  of  new  safeguards  against  fire. 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1936,  is  once  again  published 
in  the  brief  form  adopted  in  recent  years  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  Even  so  the  Report 
finds  space  to  refer  to  the  Society's  origin 
in  the  "  Moon  Blind  Relief  Society,"  founded 
in  1862  by  Dr.  Moon,  and  appeals  for  support 
for  a  continued  career  worthy  of  that 
beginning.  The  Society  continues  to  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Brighton  County  Borough 
Council  for  almost  all  its  services  to  the 
blind,  including  the  administration  of  its 
domiciliary  assistance  and  including  also  the 
conveying  of  its  Public  Assistance  to  the 
sighted  dependants  of  blind  persons.  A  new 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council 
is  the  grant  of  free  tram  passes  to  blind 
persons  travelling  with  a  guide.  The  hope 
of  a  permanent  club  for  the  blind  is  held  out. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Society  at  Royal  York 
Buildings,  Old  Steine,  Brighton. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March, 1936,  reviews  a  year  of  re-organisa- 
tion. The  most  salient  result  of  the  changes 
made  is  undoubtedly  the  increase  of  the 
Home  Teaching  staff  from  two  and  a  half- 
timer  to  four.  To  that  it  was  enabled  by 
an  increase  of  grant  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council.  Rightly  the  Society  views 
this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  to 
the  blind.  There  were  two  recreational 
centres  and  two  more  were  projected  ; 
information  given  elsewhere  in  the  booklet 
shows  that  those  two  were  formed  before  the 
Report  was  printed.  The  Handicraft 
workers  are  listed  and  orders  appealed  for. 
The  prevention  of  blindness  receives  due 
attention  and  financial  support.  Copies  of 
the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Society  at  27,  North 
Crescent,  Hertford. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

The   following   new   Braille   and    Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE   MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 
CHURCH     ANTHEMS—  s.    d. 

14.081  Greenhill,    Harold.       Angels    from    the 

Realms    of    Glory    (Christmas),    Bar 

by  Bar  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

14.082  Sullivan.      It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight 

Clear  (Christmas),  V.S.  . .  ..04 

ORGAN— 

14.083  Hollins,  A.     Christmas  Cradle  Song    .  .      04 

14.084  Hollins,  A.     Melody  in  A  flat  .  .  ..04 

14.085  Rheinberger.     "  Agitato  "     and     "  Im- 

provisation," Op.  174,  Nos.  5  and  605 

14.020  Thiman,  E.  H.     Intermezzo  on  "  Ware- 

ham  "    (No.   3  of  Four  Chorale  Im- 
provisations) . .  . .  ..04 

14.021  Thiman,    E.    H.      Postlude    on    "  Han- 

over "    (No.   4  of  Four  Chorale  Im- 
provisations)  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

PIANO— 

14.086  Engelmann,       H.     Melodie       d'Amour 

(Melody  of  Love)        .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.087  Greenhill,      Harold   —  London     Land- 

scapes. (5)       Nelson's       Column 

(Sailors'  Song)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.088  Greenhill,       Harold.      London       Land- 

scapes. (6)   Tower      of      London 

(Reverie)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.089  Moeran,  E.  J.     Summer  Valley  .  .      05 

14.090  Moscheles.     Studies,  Op.  70,  Nos.  9-12     1     2 

14.091  Mozart.     Menuet  in  D,  K.355  .  .  ..04 

14.092  Smith,  S.     Chanson  Russe         .  .  ..04 
I4.°93     Tschaikovsky.      Berceuse     in     A     flat, 

Op.  72,  No.  2  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.094  Walker,  Ernest.     Three  Dedications  .  .      04 
DANCE— 

14,074     Chaplin,     S.     Shoe-Shine     Boy,     Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.095  Hill,    B.     Empty    Saddles,    Song    Fox- 

Trot      . .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.076  Kennedy,    J.,  and   Carr,  M.     There's  a 

New  World,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  ..04 

14.077  Sherman,  Meskill  and   Silver.     On  the 

Beach  at  Bali-Bali,   Song  Fox-Trot     o     4 
SONGS— 
14,002     Beethoven.     Busslied    (Penitence),    F  : 

Bj  natural-E1  flat      .  .  .  .  ..05 

14.096  Brahms.  Sommerabend  (Summer  Even- 

ing), D  :    Bj  flat-D1 04 

14.058  Oliver,  Herbert.     The  Dancing  Lesson, 

A  :    C-A1  05 

14.097  Parry.       Whether    I    Live    (No.    4    of 

English     Lyrics,     Set    9),     A     flat  : 

C-G1 04 

14.098  Parry.       Armida's    Garden    (No.    5    of 

English     Lyrics,     Set     9),     E     flat  : 
D-G1 04 

14.059  Pierce,  D.     The  Enchantment,  A  flat  : 

C-F1 04 

14,000  Quilter,  Roger.  Fear  no  More  the  Heat 
o'  the  Sun,  Op.  23,  No.  1,  F  minor  : 
C-F1  flat  04 
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:  4,001     Ouilter,    Roger.      It   was   a   Lover   and     s.   d. 
his  Lass,  Op.  23,  No.  3,  E  :    C-E1  .  .      04 

14.099  Reger,     Max.        Waldeinsamkeit     (The 

Quiet  of  the  Woods),  F  :   C-F1  .  .      04 

14.100  Schubert.     Trockne  Blumen  (Withered 

Flowers),  C  minor  :    D-E1  natural  .  .      04 

14.101  Willan,  Healey.     Shamrocks,  E  :    D-E1     o     4 
FOUR-PART   SONGS 

14,01s  Bantock  (arr.  by).  Deep  River  (No.  9 
of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for  Male 
Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo),  O.  and 
V.S 07 

14,019  Bantock  (arr.  by).  The  Gospel  Train 
(No.  10  of  Ten  Negro  Spirituals  for 
Male  Chorus  and  Baritone  Solo), 
O.  and  V.S.     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

THEORY— 

14.102  Mayerl,     Billy.     Special     Tutor-Course 

in     Modern     Syncopation     for     the 
Piano  (S.E.B.)  64 

MUSIC   LITERATURE. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

s.  d. 
13,820.  Columbia  History  of  Music  Through 
Ear  and  Eye.  Period  IV,  by  P.  A. 
Scholes.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  F.64.  ..  63 
13,919  Second  Supplementary  List  of  Music 
and  Music  Literature.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.16.     Specialprice.net        ..  ..02 

BRAILLE   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.   d. 
BIOGRAPHY    &     AUTOBIOGRAPHY—  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY— 
13,618-13,621     Commando,   A  Boer   Journal  of 
the    Boer    War,    by    Deneys    Reitz. 
S.E.B.     Large     size,      Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,    4  Vols.     F.249  ..      63 

BLINDNESS   AND   THE   BLIND— 

*3, 356-13, 358  The  Blind  in  School  &  Society, 
Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D.  S.E.B. 
Interpointed,  Intermediate  size, 
Cloth  Boards.  3  Vols.  G.243.  (Re- 
printed from  American  Plates.  For 
sale  only  in  the  British  Empire  at 
9s.  gd.  per  set,  no  discount.  The 
complete  book  only  will  be  sold.) 

FICTION— 

13,629-13,630  The  Battle  of  Life,  Charles 
Dickens.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
lined. Special  large  character.  Paper 
Covers.    2  Vols.    F.120  ..  ..      60 

13,627-13,628  The  Chimes.  Charles  Dickens. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interlined,  Special 
large  character.  Paper  Covers.  2 
Vols.    F.119    .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

I3.53°-I3.535  Dead  Souls,  Nikolay  Gogol. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.    6  Vols.    F.365  .  .      60 

13,526-13,529  The  French  Powder  Mystery, 
Ellery  Queen.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 
F.224 59 


13,633-13,636     Very  Good  Jeeves,  P.  G.  'Wode-PerVol 
house.      S.E.B.      Large   size,    Inter-     s.   d. 
pointed,     Paper    Covers.        4    Vols. 
F.189 49 

13,624-13,625  The  Old  Flame,  A.  P.  Herbert. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.    2  Vols.    F.102  ..      53 

FOREIGN     LANGUAGES— FRENCH 

13.998  French  for  Older  Pupils.    S.E.B.    Large 

size,  Interpointed.     Pamphlet.    E.14      1      3 

FOREIGN     LANGUAGES— GERMAN— 

13,881      German  Braille  Code.     S.E.B.     Pocket 

size,  Interpointed.   Pamphlet.   C.2  .  .      o     3 

13.999  German  for  Older  Pupils.    S.E.B.    Large 

size,  Interpointed.    Pamphlet.    E.17     1      6 

JUVENILE— 

!3, 655-13, 657  The  Exile,  E.  R.  G.  R.  Evans. 
S.E.B.  Large  size.  Interpointed. 
Paper  Covers.    3  Vols.    F.150  ..      50 

13,727  Now  We  are  Six,  A.  A.  Milne.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed.  Pamphlet. 
E29 29 

13,665  Winnie-the-Pooh,  A.  A.  Milne.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.      F.59  .  .  .  .  ..60 

LETTERPRESS— 

14,152     Massage  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind. 

(N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  10),  net  .  .      o     6 

13,997     Games  for  the  Blind.      (N.I.B.  Bulletin 

No.  11),  net     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

MASSAGE  AND  MEDICAL— 

I3. 746-13, 750  The  Principles  of  Osteopathy, 
D.  L.  Tasker,  D.O.  (Published  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Embossed 
Scientific  Books  Fund.)  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.   5  Vols.   G.388  .  .  ..93 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

14,151  Baby's  Knitted  Legginettes — Lady's 
Knitted  Opera-Top  Vest.  Reprinted 
from  "  Progress,"  Oct.,  1936.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
F.2        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..03 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA— DRAMA— 

I3,359-I3,364  The  Savoy  Operas,  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.  6  Vols.  G.606 
(Reprinted  from  American  Plates. 
For  sale  only  in  the  British  Empire 
at  19s.  6d.  per  set,  no  discount.  The 
complete  book  only  will  be  sold.) 

13,726  (Edipus,  King  of  Thebes,  by  Sophocles, 
trans,  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     F.56..  ..  ..59 

POETRY— 

13,676  Selections  from  The  Poems  of  Lord 
Byron,  edited  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.     G.81  .  .  .  .  ..99 

RELIGIOUS— 

13,622  Christ  and  Healing,  by  Rev.  Alfred 
Thomas,  M.A.,  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,       Paper    Covers.    F.64     6     3 

13,812  My  Religion,  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller. 
Grade  2  Revised  Braille.  Large 
size,     Interpointed,     Cloth     Boards. 

G.78 9     3 

(The  cost  of  reprinting  this  work 
has  been  borne  by  R.  W.  Kenyon, 
Esq.) 
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Rev.     L.     D. 
S.E.B.      Large 
Cloth  Boards. 


[3,623     The  Transforming  Friendship,  by  the  PerVol 
Weatherhead,     M.A.,     s.    d. 
size,     Interpointed, 

G.78 9     3 

SCIENCE— 

13,626  Stars  and  Atoms,  by  A.  S.  Eddington, 
M.A.  Published  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books  Fund.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Cloth    Boards.     G.92     9     9 

MOON   BOOKS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and    other   organisations   for   the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per   Vol. 

s.   d. 
3,884-8     The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd,  by  A. 

Christie.    5  Vols.     (Limited  Edition)      5     6 
British  Customers      .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,889-97     The    Talisman,    by    Sir     W.      Scott. 

9  Vols  (Limited  Edition)       .  .  ..56 

British  Customers      . .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE'S     STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Kingsley,  Mary,  Life  of.      Bv  Stephen  Gwynn  .  .        4 

Thackeray.      By  G.  U.  Ellis"         2 

CHESS— 

Ximzowitsch,  A.     Mv  Svstem      .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Hugo,   Victor.     Quatre-vingt-treize        .  .  .  .        8 

Ritchie,  R.  L.  Graeme  and  Moore,  J.  A.     Nelson's 
Second  French  Course  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         3 

HISTORY— 

Macartney,  G.  A.     Social  Revolution  in  Austria       4 

McClellan,  G.  B.     Modern  Italy 4 

LAW— 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  Books  I  and  II  .  .  .  .        2 

Underhill,    A.     Law    Reform    (Married    Women 
and  Tortfeasors)  Act,    1935       ..  ..  ..        2 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
FICTION—  Vols. 

♦Balzac,  H.  de.     Quest  of  the  Absolute    .  .  .  .  3 

Birmingham,  G.  A.     Bindon  Parva        .  .  .  .  3 

Blaker,  R.     Voice  in  the  Wilderness       .  .  .  .  6 

Bone,  Florence.     The  Iron  Sacrifice       .  .  .  .  4 

Cabot,  J.     Transit  of  a  Demigod             .  .  .  .  3 

Caine,  Hall.     Scapegoat    .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .  5 

Cambridge,  Elizabeth.      Susan  and  Joanna  .  .  5 

Cannan,  Joanna.     A  Hand  to  Burn        .  .  .  .  3 

Cunninghame-Graham.     Mirages             .  .  .  .  2 

Dare,  Simon.     Forgotten  Winds              .  .  .  .  4 

Delafield,  E.  M.  The  Provincial  Lady  in  America  3 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.      Jamaica  Inn       .  .  .  .  5 

"  Ganpat."      Fairy  Silver.  .           ..           ..  ..  4 

♦Gogol,  Nicolay.      (Translator,  Constance  Garnet) 

Dead  Souls           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .  6 

Hall,  D.  J.     No  Retreat 5 

Hallack,  Cecily.     Sunny  Wall      .  .           .  .  .  .  3 

Jarrett,  Cora.     Pattern  in  Black  and  Red  .  .  3 

♦Keeler,  H.  S.     Travelling  Skull  .  .           .  .  .  .  3 

Le  Feuvre,  Amy.     Robin's  Heritage      .  .  .  .  2 

Mackenzie,  Compton.     Sinister  Street.  ..  ..  16 

Masefield,  John.     Victorious  Troy  or  The  Hurry- 
ing Angel              .' .  4 

Munro,  Neil.     Children  of  Tempest         .  .  .  .  4 

♦Queen,  Ellery.     French  Powder  Mystery  .  .  4 

Peck,  Winifred.     The  Skirts  of  Time      .  .  .  .  4 

Roberts,  Cecil.      Pilgrim  Cottage              .  .  .  .  5 

Royde-Smith,  Naomi.      Jake        .  .           .  .  .  .  8 

"  Sapper."     Sentence        .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .  1 

"Seamark."     The  Web  of  Destiny         ..  ..  3 

Seltzer,  C.  A.       Brass  Commandments  .  .  .  .  4 


Vols. 

♦Sutherland,  M.     Hunting  Ground           .  .           .  .  3 

Swan,  Annie  S.     Woven  of  the  Wind     .  .           .  .  5 

Thompson,  E.      Introducing  the  Arnisons         .  .  5 

Underhill,  Evelyn.     Column  of  Dust      .  .           .  .  4 

Vallings,  Gabrielle.     Deepwater  Farm   .  .           .  .  7 

♦Wallace,  Carlton.     Mr.  Death 3 

Whipple,  Dorothy.     On  Approval           .  .           .  .  4 

Wren,  P.  C.     Bubble  Reputation            .  .           .  .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Bechtold,  F.     Nanga  Parbat  Adventure            .  .  2 

♦Burke,  T.     London  in  My  Time               .  .           .  .  2 

♦Byron,  Lord.     Selection  from  Poems     .  .           .  .  1 

(Editor — A.  H.  Thompson.) 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Austen.    Down  the  Years      .  .  4 
De  la  Bedoyere.          George     Washington  ;       an 

English  Judgment           .  .           .  .           .  .           -  .  5 

Douglas,  Major  G.  H.       Money    and    the    Price 

System      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

♦Eddington,   Sir  A.    S,      Nature  of  the  Phvsical 

World 4 

♦Eddington,  Sir  A.  S.      Stars  and  Atoms              .  .  1 

Forbes,  Rosita.     Women  Called  Wild    .  .           .  .  5 

Fulford,  R.     George  IV    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

♦Bryant,  A.     George  V.  1865-1936            ..           ..  1 

Goudge,  H.  L.    Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year  4 
Wayne,  P.  (Editor).     Modern  One  Act  Plays.  .  2 
Wayne,  P.  (Editor).    One  Act  Comedies            .  .  2 
♦Weatherhead,  L.  D.    The  Transforming  Friend- 
ship          .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

JUVENILE— 

Best,   H.      Garram  the  Hunter  ;    a   Boy  of  the 

Hill  Tribes            2 

Rochester,  E.  G.     Flying  Beetle.  .           ..           ..  2 

Travers,  P.  L.    Mary  Poppins  Comes  Back       .  .  2 

Westerman,  P.     Captain  Starlight          .  .           .  .  3 

FOREIGN— 
♦Greek  Bible — 

Epistles    to    the    Galatians,    Philippians  and 

Colossians         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  ■  1 

I   and    II   Thessalonians,    I   and    II    Timothy, 

Titus  and  Philemon   .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

James  to  Jude    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           ■  ■  1 

Bossert,   A.    and    Al.    Beljaine.      French   Words 

Classified  According  to  their  Meaning             .  .  3 
Laroche,   C.   and  W.  Chebob-Maurice.     French- 
English  Commercial  Correspondence  .  .           .  .  6 

GRADE  I— 

Gospel  According  to  St.    Luke       ..           ..           ..  2 

Pertwee,  R.     Morosco       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

GRADE  III— 

Sackville-West,  V.     All  Passion  Spent  .  .           .  .  3 

MOON- 

Dell.  E.  M.      Knave  of  Diamonds            ..           ..  8 

♦  Stereotyped  book. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    THE    BLIND,    DECEMBER, 
1936. 

The  next  examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholai- 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.ig, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  5th  December,  and 
Monday,  the  7th  December.  Candidates  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so 
resident.  It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be 
made  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  21st  November,  so  that 
the  candidates'  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
Historv  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations.     They  regard   this  subject  as  being  of 
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great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared . 

VACANCIES,  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  4 

8,    Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  9 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  4 

(3  applications  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport        10 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Convalescent       and       Holiday       Home,      St. 

Leonards-on-Sea     .  .  ".  .  .  .  .  .      — 

{Several  vacancies  for  the  winter  months.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND   HOMES 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:     is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum   5s.) 

WANTED.— Second-hand  Fibre  Hand  Mill.  Condi- 
tion and  price  to  Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Qualified  Home  Teacher,  Male,  undertakes  to  give 
Postal  Lessons  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge 
to  candidates  preparing  for  1937  Examination.  Apply 
for  particulars  to  H.  V.,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham. 

CITY  OF  SALFORD. 
BLIND  PERSONS  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  required.  Salary 
Scale  ^117  to  £169  per  annum.  Commencing  salary  if 
in  possesion  of  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  ^156  per 
annum.  Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  October  26th. 


John  A.  Hartley, 

Executive    Officer. 


Education    Office, 
Salford,  3. 


SUNDERLAND    AND    DURHAM    COUNTY     INCOR- 
PORATED ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Sighted 
Female  Home  Teacher.  Candidates  must  hold  the 
certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  reside  in  the  County  of  Durham.  Salary 
payable  is  /156  per  annum. 

v^pplications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent  testi- 
monials, to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later 
than  October  20th. 

Hugh  C.  Miller. 
Secretary  and  Manager. 
12,  Borough  Road, 
Sunderland. 
Canvassing  of  the  Committee  is  forbidden. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE     SOCIETY     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Lady 
Secretary.  Experience  of  Accounts  and  Social 
Work  essential.  Salary  according  to  experience. 
Write  to  Mrs.   Law,  5,   Emmanuel  Street,  Cambridge. 

COUNTY    BOROUGH    OF    BARNSLEY. 

BLIND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HOME  VISITOR  AND  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  a  Certificated, 
Sighted  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (female),  at  a  salary 
of  ^156  per  annum,  the  appointment  to  be  determinable 
on  either  side  by  one  calendar  month's  notice 

Candidates  should  be  experienced  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  type  and  in  simple 
pastime  Handicrafts,  and  must  also  be  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  two  Social  Centres. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience, together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials  and  endorsed  "  Home  Visitor," 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
31st   October,    1936. 

Derek  Osborne, 

Acting  Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall, 

Barnsley. 
9th  October,   1936. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
Appointment   of  a   Home   Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  men  experi- 
enced and  trained  in  Blind  Welfare  for  the  whole-time 
appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

The  salary  will  be  ^156  per  annum,  together  with 
travelling  expenses  in  accordance  with  such  scale  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time. 

The  post  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  and  Other  Officers'  Superannuation  Act, 
1922. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  accom- 
panied by  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials  and 
endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind,"  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  23rd  October,  1936. 

Candidates     must     possess     the     Home      Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
D.   Rocyn   Jones, 
Countv  Medical  Officer. 
The  County  Hall. 

Newport,  Mon. 

29th  September,  1936. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write    to    the    Secretary, 
NT. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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WORDS   IN   THE   BLIND    WORLD. 

By  MURIEL  VERNON,  Nursery  School  Teacher,  Sunshine  House,  Southport. 

DURING  the  past  year  we,  in  the  Sunshine  Homes,  have  been  paying  special 
attention  to  the  children's  speech.  We  have  tried  to  discover  whether  the 
vocabulary  of  blind  children  is  comparable  in  size  and  content  to  that  of 
sighted  children,  whether  blind  children  acquire  their  words  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  sighted  children,  and  whether  they  handle  words  in  the 
same  way.  So  far  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  only  general  deductions, 
but  they  may  be  of  value  to  other  workers. 
There  would  seem  to  be  but  slight  differences  between  the  speech  of  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  child.  A  blind  child  acquires  his  vocabulary  more  slowly,  but  this  is  chiefly  because 
he  does  not  get  the  extra  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  give  him  opportunities  comparable 
to  those  of  a  sighted  child  :  the  sighted  child  is  attracted  to  objects  by  colour  and  movement, 
can  explore  without  fear,  can  ask  questions  about  his  surroundings  and  can  see  the  objects 
which  others  are  discussing — the  blind  child  needs  everything  brought  to  his  attention. 

It  is  especially  in  the  very  early  years  that  the  blind  child  needs  so  much  assistance  in 
forming  his  contacts  with  his  environment,  and  in  translating  his  experiences  into  language  : 
in  his  waking  hours  a  blind  baby  needs  constant  companionship  to  stimulate  him  to  activity, 
he  needs  plenty  of  conversation  around  him,  especially  that  relating  to  himself  and  to  his  own 
activities  and  environment.  A  normal  mother  plays  and  talks  with  her  baby,  yet  when  a 
mother  is  faced  with  the  care  of  a  blind  baby  she  does  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
and  leaves  him  to  lie  quietly  in  a  cot  all  day — even  when  he  gets  to  the  age  of  one  and  two  years. 
A  very  good  instance  of  this  difference  in  treatment  was  cited  in  a  report  of  the  Arthur  Sunshine 
Home  in  U.S.A.  A  mother  had  twins — one  blind  and  one  sighted — and  instead  of  bringing 
them  up  together,  she  kept  the  sighted  babe  with  her  in  the  natural  way,  and  left  the  blind 
babe  alone  in  a  back  room  all  day.  If  we  treat  children  as  dumb  animals,  attending  to  them 
only  when  they  have  to  be  bathed  or  fed,  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  develop  the  power  of 
speech.     The  number  of  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  sighted  two-year-old   child   varies 
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enormously  (from  6 — 126  words),  but  blind 
children  should  be  able  to  achieve  the 
average  vocabulary  of  36  or  37  words  by 
two  years  of  age  if  they  have  sufficient 
attention  and  training. 

We  chose  a  normally  intelligent  three- 
year-old  girl,  R,  and  listed  the  words  in  her 
vocabulary  during  the  first  few  days  she 
was  in  the  Nursery  School :  they  totalled  191 
(226  including  names  of  persons).  A  boy 
of  similar  intelligence  in  another  Nursery 
School  gave  a  slightly  lower  figure.  Both 
these  results  compare  very  favourably  with 
results  obtained  with  sighted  children,  whose 
average  range  is  from  20.3  words  at 
18  months  to  230.5  words  at  4J-  years. 
The  method  we  used  to  obtain  the  vocabulary 
was  the  all-day  conversation  method.  Very 
different  results  are  obtained  if  the  compre- 
hension method  is  used — here  the  child 
merely  has  to  show  understanding  of  words 
presented  to  him,  and  does  not  volunteer 
the  words  for  himself.  Figures  as  high  as 
975  words  at  three  years  of  age  have  been 
obtained  by  this  second  method. 

In  analysing  R's  vocabulary  we  find  94 
nouns,  49  verbs,  19  adverbs,  16  adjectives, 
11  pronouns  :  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  finding  that  nouns  account  for 
50 — 60  per  cent,  of  the  total  words  at 
two  years  :  R  gives  49  per  cent,  at  three 
years,  as  verbs,  and  more  especially  pro- 
nouns, have  begun  to  be  acquired  in  a  larger 
proportion.  So  we  have  a  normally 
intelligent  blind  child,  brought  up  in  a 
working-class  home,  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  sighted  child. 

The  number  of  words  added  to  R's 
vocabulary  during  her  first  ten  weeks  at 
school  was  89 — without  taking  into 
consideration  half-a-dozen  Nursery  Rhymes, 
the  same  number  of  songs  and  carols,  and 
four  or  five  simple  recitations.  This  is  a 
considerable  increase,  and  is  typical  of  this 
period  in  a  child's  development,  though 
interest  in  words  as  words  comes  a  couple 
of  years  later.  It  is  usually  the  five-year- 
old  who  begins  to  ask  what  words  mean,  to 
invent  words,  to  play  with  words,  and  to 
use  new  words  over  and  over  again  for  the 
pure  joy  of  it. 

This  interest  in  words,  though  noticeable 
in  most  children,  is,  we  think,  more  marked 
in   an   intelligent   blind   child — perhaps  be- 
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cause  he  has  fewer  distractions  than  the 
sighted  child  and  less  opportunity  for 
general  activity,  perhaps  also  because  words 
have  to  play  such  a  large  part  in  his  life, 
he  is  so  often  dependent  on  the  descriptions 
of  sighted  people. 

Let  us  take  some  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  these  blind  children  experiment 
with  words — sometimes  using  them  very 
queerly.  A  three-year-old  girl,  who  has 
often  heard  the  direction  :  "Hang  up  your 
towel,"  says,  when  struggling  to  get  her 
towel  off  the  hook  :  "  I  can't  hang  it  down." 
Another  child,  proudly  displaying  his  work, 
says  :  "I  know  how  to  do  this  welter  than 
I  did  before";  and  yet  another,  after 
stooping  under  a  clothes-line  full  of  washing, 
says  :  "I  under  ed  the  sheets."  Two  others 
coming  in  from  the  garden  after  picking 
bluebells,  say  :  "  My  hands  are  bluebelly  " — 
to  describe  the  stickiness,  and  :  "  Look  ! 
I've  got  a.  full  in  my  hand"  (instead  of  a 
handful).  Some  of  the  words  they  use  are 
most  descriptive,  as  when  a  wee  boy 
describes  his  baked  custard  as  very  slippery, 
and  another  time  says :  ' '  The  bluebells 
have  slidy  stems."  Again,  a  six-year-old 
running  his  mouth  rapidly  up  and  down  his 
mouth  organ  declares  :  "I'm  making  the 
music  wriggle."  Any  of  these  sayings  might 
just  as  easily  have  been  produced  by  a 
sighted  child,  but  would  any  but  a  blind 
child  have  discovered  a  similarity  between 
the  crescent-shaped  marigold  seeds  he  was 
planting  and  the  crescent-shaped  pieces 
cut  from  his  finger  nails  ?  "  These  are 
finger-nail  seeds,"  he  said  directly  he  handled 
them  ! 

One  or  two  improvised  words  are  rather 
descriptive,  too :  at  the  dinner  table  N 
complains  :  "  C  is  cock-eye-ing  all  the 
spoons,"  and  another  time  when  N  is 
going  to  make  toast  on  an  electric  stove, 
he  asks  :  "Will  the  stove  bnzzle?" — referring 
to  the  sizzling  noise  made  when  he  had 
previously  let  water  boil  over. 

Besides  making  words  of  their  own, 
children  love  to  take  new  words  they  hear 
and  to  keep  using  them.  On  one  occasion 
a  little  boy,  R,  was  busy  tidying  up  after 
the  dinner  gong  had  sounded,  and  the 
teacher  said,  rather  unthinkingly  :  "  You 
run  along,  I  can  manage  that."  The  effect 
was    the    opposite    of   what    she    intended, 
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for  the  meaning  of  manage  had  to  be 
explained  to  the  child's  complete  satisfaction, 
and  dinner  was  kept  waiting  accordingly. 
For  several  weeks  after  that  R  came  to 
the  teacher  every  day  and  asked  her  to 
manage  something  for  him  :  his  interpreta- 
tion seemed  to  be  "  to  care  for  "  or  "  take 
charge  of,"  for  he  would  say  :  "  Will  you 
manage  my  work  while  I  open  the  cupboard 
door?"  "Will  you  manage  this  (toy  or 
treasure)  while  I  play  in  the  garden  ?  " 
"  Will  you  manage  my  gloves  while  I 
button  my  coat  ?  "  and  so  on  :  endless 
opportunities  were  made  to  use  the  word. 

This  constant  repetition  can  become  rather 
wearisome  :  children  will  say  everything  is 
charming  for  days  at  a  time,  or  they  will  cap 
every  sentence  with  absolutely,  but  if  one 
shows  just  sufficient  interest  in  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  word,  without  giving  undue 
emphasis  to  it,  and  then  ignores  the 
repetition,  the  word  soon  sinks  back  into 
its  natural  place  in  the  vocabulary  and  a 
new  discovery  takes  its  place. 

At  this  stage  children  often  misunderstand 
words  and  use  them  wrongly  :  One  of  our 
children  was  mystified  as  to  the  identity  of 
"  Stanley  Rex"  in  the  class — this  was  his 
interpretation  of  the  command  Stand  erect. 
Another  blind  child,  who  was  listening  to 
the  band  and  had  been  told  about  the 
Conductor,  asked  :  ' '  Where  has  the  Con- 
ductor left  his  'bus  ?  "  A  quite  charming 
interpretation  of  a  line  from  "  King 
Wenceslas  "  was  :  When  the  snow  men  ran 
about,  and  in  this  instance  it  seemed  unkind 
to  disillusion  the  child,  for  his  picture  of  the 
snow  men  was  very  vivid,  and  gave  him 
great  joy. 

We  now  come  to  the  stage  when  the 
children  are  trying  to  express  in  complete 
sentences  their  own  thoughts,  trying  to 
find  words  to  fit  their  ideas.  The  results  are 
usually  expressive,  if  not  always  correct. 
A  four-year-old,  after  having  a  lovely 
time  with  blue  paint  and  getting  his  hands 
covered  with  it,  is  washed  clean  and  says 
(with  rather  a  sigh)  :  "  There — now  my 
hands  are  old  again  !  "  The  same  boy,  after 
discovering  some  large  cabbage  plants,  asks  : 
"  How  did  God  blow  them  up  ?  "  Another 
boy  of  six,  having  just  learned  to  knit, 
states  :  "  I'm  so  busy  very  soon  I  shall  be 
buzzing,"    and   a    four-year-old    girl,    after 


being  swung  round,  describes  the  sensation 
of  dizziness  by  saying :  "  The  grass  is 
turning  round,"  yet  she  is  totally  blind. 
The  process  of  combustion  is  rather  well 
described  by  a  four-year-old,  who  says : 
"  Coal  pops  on  the  fire.  Big  coal  makes 
big  pops.  The  pops  break  the  coal  up." 
Here,  too,  is  a  somewhat  involved  sentence 
produced  by  a  boy  who  had  eaten  cake  just 
before  entering  the  class  room :  he  turned  to 
the  donor  of  the  cake  and  said  :  "I  think, 
they'll  think,  '  I  think  D  smells  of  cake.'  " 

Play  on  words  and  words  with  double 
meaning  are  now  observed  by  the  children, 
and  they  will  often  interrupt  a  story  to 
remark  about  a  word  that  has  a  second 
meaning.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
very  amusing  discussion  as  to  whether  a 
child  was  up  or  down  to  tea.  The  child 
had  been  ill  in  bed,  but  on  Monday  morning 
the  others  reported  that  she  was  better  as 
she  had  had  tea  with  them  the  previous 
day.  To  the  remark  :  "  Oh  !  J  was  up 
to  tea,  was  she?"  there  was  a  chorus  of: 
"  No !  she  was  down  to  tea,"  and  they 
insisted  that  though  she  was  up,  she  was 
down  to  tea,  and  played  with  the  two  words 
with  much  relish  because  the  teacher  had 
used  them  wrongly. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  story  making  :  the 
children  are  interested  in  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  in  the  sound  of  words,  and  they 
have  some  facility  in  their  use  ;  they  have 
also  heard  many  stories,  and  they  have 
probably  re-told  many  familiar  ones,  but  we 
want  more  than  meaning  behind  the  words, 
we  want  feeling — we  want  something  original. 
Original,  imaginative  work  grows  from  the 
child's  own  experiences — each  child  must 
live  a  full,  rich,  interesting  life  :  facility  of 
expression  grows  rapidly  under  the  impetus 
of  excitement  and  of  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasm, and  language  becomes  real, 
sincere,  thrilling,  vital — and  this  is  what 
we  must  strive  to  foster  and  encourage. 
It  is  so  fatally  easy  for  blind  children  to 
imitate  formal  language,  or  to  use  language 
that  rings  true  only  when  used  by  a  sighted 
person,  instead  of  expressing  themselves 
genuinely.  From  thus  vividly  describing 
their  own  experiences,  the  children  pass  on 
to  describe  those  of  the  other  children, 
and  then  perhaps  to  anticipatory  descrip- 
tion— to  what  might  have  happened,  or  what 
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they  wish  would  happen,  and  after  that  it  is 
but  a  small  step  to  imaginative  work. 

The  following  story,  which  is  the  first 
effort  of  a  six-year-old  boy,  has  appeared 
before  in  The  New  Beacon,  but  it  is  being 
used  again  here  as  it  illustrates  so  well  the 
beginnings  of  imaginative  work.  The  story 
was  inspired  by  two  experiences — first  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  pigeons,  and  then  by  a 
visit  to  the  pantomime  to  see  "  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  "  :  the  result  is  a  perfect  little 
myth. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  while  ago, 
there  was  a  giant — a  huge  giant — and  he 
reached  nearly  up  to  the  sky  where  the 
birds  were,  the  pigeons  and  robins  and 
sparrows.  And  he  thought  he  could  catch 
them,  but  the  pigeons  and  robins  and 
sparrows  all  went  away,  and  it  was  winter. 


And  a  little  boy  said  he  would  kill  the  giant, 
and  he  got  a  gun  and  went  out  and  threw 
it  at  the  giant,  and  he  was  dead.  And  all 
the  birds  came  back  again,  and  it  was 
summer,  and  they  all  lived  happily  ever 
after." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  story  that  is 
outside  a  blind  child's  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  nothing  to  stamp  it  as 
the  work  of  a  blind  child. 

The  conclusions  we  draw  from  our  observa- 
tions, then,  are  that  in  the  world  of  words  a 
blind  child  compares  very  favourably  with  a 
sighted  child  and  develops  along  similar 
lines  to  a  sighted  child,  but  that  because  of 
his  handicap  he  needs  much  stimulus  and 
help  in  the  early  stages,  and  in  the  later 
stages,  much  varied  experience  with  ever 
widening  interests. 
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Lord  Nuffield  and  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind. 

—About  a  year  ago  Lord  Nuffield  contributed  the 
sum  of  £5,000  towards  the  development  of 
Talking  Books  for  the  Blind.  He  has  now 
supplemented  this  munificent  gift  in  under- 
taking, by  Deed  of  Covenant  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  make  thirteen  half- 
yearly  gifts  of  £2,500  for  the  same  object. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 
"  That  this  Committee  places  on  record  its  pro- 
found gratitude  to  Lord  Nuffield  for  the  splendid 
gift  he  has  made  for  the  development  of  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind,  and  asks  him  to  accept 
most  cordial  thanks  expressed  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's  and  the  blind  people  whom  they  serve." 

New  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  at  Gates- 
head.— Last  month  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Allendale  opened  the  new  Social  Centre  for 
the  Blind  .  at  Gateshead.  It  is  known  as 
Shaftesbury  House,  in  Prince  Consort  Road,  and 
is  a  large,  well-equipped  building  for  recreational 
purposes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gateshead 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind.  The 
Mayor  of  Gateshead,  Alderman  James  White, 
presided.  The  building  was  dedicated  by 
Canon  Stephenson,  the  Rector  of  Gateshead. 
Mr.  J.  Wrigglesworth,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  appealed  for  the  money  needed 
to  complete  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
scheme,  namely,  £800,  of  which  they  had  raised 


£582  if  they  took  into  consideration  the  grant 
of  £200  promised  by  the  National  Institute 
provided  they  raised  £600. 

Blind  Piano-Tuners  in  Belfast. — All  the  pianos 
in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Belfast 
are  tuned  by  blind  piano-tuners. 

Protecting  the  Blind  from  Street  Accidents.— 
Portable  guards  are  to  be  provided  for  all 
footpath  excavations  at  East  Ham  in  order  to 
protect  blind  people  walking  alone  from  possible 
accidents. 

Opening  of  New  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
at  Luton. — The  new  County  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  in  Leicester  Road,  Luton,  were  opened 
last  month  by  Aid.  J.  H.  Staddon,  Chairman 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

The  workshops  are  well  designed  and  spacious. 
The  front  portion  is  to  be  used  for  administrative 
purposes  and  contains  offices,  women's  and 
men's  dining  rooms,  kitchens,  stores.  At  the 
back  are  rooms  for  brush-making,  basket- 
making,  chair-making  and  knitting,  cloak- 
rooms, etc.  The  craft  rooms  are  divided  by 
semi-glazed  portable  partitions.  The  main 
entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  administrative 
block,  opens  into  a  central  corridor  for  super- 
vision of  all  craft  rooms. 

Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Keens,  Chairman  of 
the  County  Council,  presided  at  the  opening 
ceremony. 

A  Most  Practical  Donation. — Through  the 
kindness  of  a  lady  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for 
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the     Blind    has    received     a     very     practical 
donation. 

Wishing  to  help  the  Institution  in  some 
way,  as  she  has  already  done  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  this  lady  took  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  at  the  present  time  any 
particular  way  in  which  its  work  could  be 
facilitated. 

The  result  is  that  at  a  very  early  date  the 
Institution  will  be  in  possession  of  two  new 
motor  lorries,  one  of  which  will  be  used  entirely 
in  Dundee  and  the  other  will  carry  out  the 
country  collections  and  deliveries. 

In  addition  to  the  above  this  handsome 
gift  includes  the  installation  of  a  500-gallon 
petrol  tank  within  the  grounds  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Blind  Bride  and  Blind  Bridesmaids. — Two 
blind  bridesmaids — once  workmates  of  hers — 
attended  Miss  Emily  Allen  when  she  was 
married  last  month  to  a  former  Mayor  of 
Oxford,  Alderman  C.  H.  Brown,  in  the  little 
village  of  Fritwell  (Oxon). 

The  couple  met  in  an  institute  for  the  blind 
which  Alderman  Brown  visited  as  mayor.  He 
is  seventy-eight.  Miss  Allen  is  thirty-one. 
She  has  been  sightless  since  she  was  four 
years  old. 

E.  D.  Macgregor  Prize. — The  prize  for  1937 
will  be  given  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Better 
Care  of  the  Aged  and  of  the  Incapable  Blind." 
Each  competitor  must  use  a  nom  de  plume  and 
entries,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  must  reach  the  Hon.  Registrar, 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W.  3,  not  later  than  31st  March,  1937. 
Railway  Concessions  for  Visitors  to  Home 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  At  the  last  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties'  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  Secretary  reported  that,  as  a 
result  of  a  letter  from  the  Burnley  Society  for  the 
Blind,  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  write  to  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  asking  whether  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  Railway  Companies  to  friends  and 
relations  of  blind  persons  in  Homes  and  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  run  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  could  be  extended  to  Homes 
and  Schools  run  by  other  organisations.  A 
reply  had  been  received  saying  that  the  Railway 
Companies  had  agreed  to  extend  the  concession 
in  this  way  on  application  being  made  by  the 
organisations  responsible  for  the  homes  and 
schools  in  question,  to  the  Railway  Clearing 
House,  Seymour  Street,  Euston  Square, 
London,  N.W.  1. 

"  The  European  Review."— The  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  publishes,  on 
the  24th  November,  the  first  number  of   The 


European  Review,  a  magazine  which  seeks  to 
place  before  its  readers  a  monthly  survey  of  the 
principal  Braille  magazines  of  Europe  ;  certain 
articles  will  be  printed  in  the  original  languages 
but  the  major  portion  of  the  contents  will  be  in 
Standard  English  Braille. 

The  cost  of  the  Magazine  will  be  ninepence 
monthly  and  subscribers  to  Horn  Jucunda 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  having  both 
magazines  at  the  special  rate  of  18s.  per  annum. 
Blind  Marchers'  Demonstration  in  Trafalgar 
Square. — The  blind  men's  march  to  London 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  organised 
by  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  to  arouse 
interest  in  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the  blind, 
culminated  in  a  demonstration  in  Trafalgar 
Square  on  Sunday,  1st  November.  The 
marchers,  numbering  in  all  from  150  to  200, 
had  come  from  Glasgow,  Lancashire,  Wales  and 
the  West  of  England,  and  were  joined  in 
Trafalgar  Square  by  about  250  blind  people 
of  London — from  Paddington,  Southwark,  St. 
Pancras  and  Aldgate.  At  the  demonstration,  a 
resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  amend  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
so  as  to  provide  for  blind  persons  an  equal 
standard  of  living  as  at  present  enjoyed  by 
soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war.  The 
resolution  also  urged  that  it  be  made  "  obliga- 
tory on  all  local  authorities  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  as  so  amended,  including 
all  blind  welfare  services,  education,  technical, 
industrial,  and  professional  training,  employ- 
ment and  domiciliary  assistance." 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is,  apparently, 
to  pave  the  way  to  a  scheme  whereby  the  State 
itself  would  take  a  bigger  share  and  the  local 
authorities  be  relieved  to  some  extent  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  George  Hicks,  M.P.,  said  that  the  march 
was  not  one  of  class  hatred.  The  men  did  not 
want  charity,  they  wanted  justice. 

Mr.  J.  O'Keefe,  from  Glasgow,  said  that  the 
1920  Act  could  prevent  misery  and  penury 
to  thousands  of  homes  if  only  local  governments 
would  put  it  into  force. 

After  the  meeting,  the  blind  marchers  were 
taken  by  coach  to  Battersea,  where  they  stayed 
in  an  unemployment  centre.  They  all  returned 
home  during  the  week. 

A  Statue  for  "  Sunshine  House,"  East 
Grinstead. — Lady  Muriel  Derek- Jones,  a  proved 
friend  of  blind  babies,  visited  the  East  Grinstead 
Sunshine  Home  on  November  6th  and  presented 
to  the  children  a  beautiful  plaster  figure 
representing  the  Christ  child  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  called  "  The  Breadth  of  God's  Love." 
A  statue  of  this  kind  is  of  great  value  in  a 
Home  where,  obviously,  religious  pictures  are 
useless. 
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New  Pensions   Conditions  in  New  Zealand.   - 

According  to  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for 
the  Blind's  interpretation  of  somewhat  compli- 
cated new  Pension  Legislation  that  has  now 
come  into  force  throughout  the  Dominion,  the 
Blind  Pension  has  been  merged  with  the  Invalid 
Pension,  and  will  in  future  be  known  as  such. 
The  Invalid  Pension  may  be  granted  to  blind 
persons  of  20  years  of  age  and  over,  and  to 
children  of  16  and  over,  provided  that  proper 
steps  are  being  taken  for  their  education  and 
training  in  a  trade.  The  full  amount  of  the 
pension  is  £1  a  week,  and  a  single  person  may 
have  £1  a  week  income  in  addition  to  the 
full  pension.  A  married  couple  may  have  a 
total  income  of  £104  and  full  pension.  The  wife 
and  each  child  under  16  of  an  invalid  pensioner 
is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of  10s.  a  week. 
In  property  the  pensioner  may  have  the  house 
he  occupies  as  a  home,  land,  and  interests  in 
mortgages,  annuities  and  insurance  policies,  and, 
in  addition,  other  property  to  the  total  value  of 
£500  .without  his  pension  being  reduced  in  any  way . 

The  active  blind  worker  is  treated  most 
generously.  For  instance,  a  worker  who  is 
single  may  have  £2.  4s.  earnings,  us.  augmenta- 
tion, and  £1  private  income  coming  in  and 
receive  the  pension  at  the  full  rate. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Invalid  Pension,  a 
blind  man  of  65  years  of  age  and  over  and  a 


blind  woman  of  60  years  of  age  and  over  may 
draw  the  Old  Age  Pension  of  22s.  6d.  a  week, 
and  he  or  she  will  naturally  apply  for  the 
pension  which,  after  the  position  has  been  taken 
into  account,  will  work  out  at  the  highest 
figure.  A  person  must  have  been  resident  in 
the  Dominion  for  twenty  years  before  drawing 
the  Old  Age  Pension  and  for  ten  years  before 
drawing  the  Invalid  Pension. 

Pensions  in  Canada.— When  Parliament  re- 
assembles early  next  year  it  is  expected  that 
all  will  be  in  readiness  for  a  renewal  of  the 
application  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  pensions  for  the  blind.  Shortly 
before  the  House  of  Commons  was  prorogued 
last  spring  the  final  statement  from  Govern- 
ment officials  was  that  if  any  social  legislation 
were  introduced  in  1937  pensions  for  the  blind 
would  be  given  the  first  consideration.  All 
statistics  that  may  be  required  are  now  being 
brought  up  to  date  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  blind 
people  in  Canada  will  be  receiving  pensions 
within  a  year,  but  it  can  be  said  that  prospects 
of  their  doing  so  are  better  than  they  ever 
were  before.  The  only  possible  bar  to  the 
enactment  of  a  blind  pension  law  at  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  is  the  difficulty  of 
financing  the  scheme. 


ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY, 

Helen  Keller's  Teacher  Who  Died  on  October  20th,  1936. 


A   LL    our  readers  will   have   heard 

^k  with     deep     regret     of     the 

/  ^        death    on    20th    October    of 

Lm ,M        Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the 

m       ^      famous  teacher  of  Dr.  Helen 

m  ^L     Keller,    at    the    age    of    70. 

JL  j^Mrs.  Macy  had  been  very  ill 

for  some  time. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  born  on  14th  April, 
1866,  and  the  story  of  her  life  is  an  amazing 
blend  of  sorrow  and  joy — the  sorrow  of 
suffering  and,  at  times,  abject  misery,  the 
joy  of  endeavour  and  marvellous  achieve- 
ment. She  was  the  daughter  of  poverty- 
stricken  Irish  famine  refugees  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  until  she  underwent  two 
operations  at  the  age  of  16,  which  partially 
restored  her  sight,  she  was  herself  blind  from 


trachoma.  Unhappily  her  sight  failed  again 
with  increasing  years — she  never  would  save 
it  in  her  work  for  Helen  Keller — and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  almost  blind. 

The  first  ten  years  of  her  childhood  were 
spent  in  a  miserably  poor  and  squalid  home, 
made  more  wretched  still  by  the  merciless 
beatings  of  a  drunken  father.  From  the 
age  of  ten  until  her  admission  to  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  when  she  was 
fourteen  she  lived  in  a  poorhouse  where 
there  was  no  proper  provision  for  children. 
So  there,  with  her  little  crippled  brother,  she 
lived  in  a  ward  "  filled  with  old  women, 
grotesque,  misshapen,  diseased  and  dying," 
and  an  adjacent  mortuary  was  the  playroom 
of  these  two  forlorn  outcasts.  In  her  early 
years  she  was  a  wild,  untamed  little  creature, 
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and  even  when  she  entered 
Perkins  Institution  she  was 
at  first  an  enigma  to  teachers 
and  pupils  alike.  This  ex- 
perience was,  however,  to 
give  her  insight  when  she 
came  to  deal  with  an  unruly 
pupil  of  her  own. 

In  1887,  when  she  was 
twenty,  she  took  up  work  as 
the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller, 
who  was  then  seven.  Her  pupil 
when  she  first  met  her  was 
completely  untaught  in  every 
way,  and  her  tremendous 
task  of  establishing  communi- 
cation with  her  by  touch  was 
rendered  extremely  difficult 
by  fits  of  temper,  when  the 
child  fought  with  the  com- 
plete abandon  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal. "Fortunately  for  us  both 

T  ,.,,,         ,J  1  Mrs.    Ank 

I  am  a  little  stronger,  and 

quite   as   obstinate   when    I  Reproduced} 

set  out, "wrote  Anne  Sullivan, 

and   to-day  her  pupil  is  a  woman  of  high 

scholarship,  of  world  renown. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  married  in  1905  to 
John  Macy,  a  literary  young  man  who 
afterwards  became  a  critic.  She  was  thirty- 
nine  and  he  was  twenty-eight.  In  1914 
he  left  her,  never  to  return. 

To  Helen  Keller  the  death  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  must  have  brought  the  most 
poignant  grief,  for  teacher  and  pupil  had 
been  together  for  nearly  fifty  years.  They 
were  together  during  Dr.  Keller's  college 
career ;  later  they  took  part  in  endless 
lecture  tours  and  vaudeville  appearances, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Macy  was  often 
in  ill-health  and  never  liked  speaking  in 
public  ;  they  worked  for  the  blind  through 
the  American  Foundation,  and  even 
appeared  together  in  a  film.  They  visited 
Europe  several  times. 

Independent  of  honours  received  by  Dr. 
Keller,  Mrs.  Macy  was  presented  with  a 
degree  by  the  Temple  University  of  Phila- 
delphia, received  various  other  honorary 
degrees  from  institutions  of  learning,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Sava  by  the 
King  of  Jugoslavia.  The  final  and  crown- 
ing honour  was  when,  on  27th  October, 
1935,  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association 
presented   teacher   and   pupil   jointly   with 


Sullivan    Macy,    with    Dr.    Helen    Keller    and 
Miss   Polly   Thompson. 

•1  an  hitherto  unpublished  plu>ti%iaph  taken  in  Scotland  two  years  ago. 

medals  "for  a  co-operative  achievement 
of  heroic  character  and  far-reaching  signi- 
ficance." In  a  touching  letter  of  thanks 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Association,  Dr. 
Keller  says  :  "  There  is  an  exquisite  thrill 
in  this  tribute  to  my  teacher — '  No  greater 
love  hath  a  woman  than  this,  that  she  lays 
down  her  life  for  her  friend.'  During  half  a 
century  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  has  submerged 
her  life,  like  a  stream  underground,  that 
my  days  might  bloom  with  companionship, 
work  and  happiness.  Out  of  a  clod  in  the 
dark  silence  she  has  created  my  human 
self,  and  whenever  I  seemed  defeated,  she 
has  broken  new  paths  under  my  feet  and 
equipped  me  with  thought-tools  for  ac- 
complishment. We  feel  that  it  is  not  what 
either  of  us  has  done  alone  but  what  we 
have  done  together  which  is  the  real 
victory." 

These  words,  so  tremulous  with  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  the  heart,  so  strong  with 
the  force  and  vitality  of  the  intellect,  might 
fittingly  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy.  Could  one  who  has  daunt- 
lessly  faced  life's  deepest  problems  of  the 
mystery  of  hardship  and  affliction  wish  for 
a  finer  epitaph  than  "  Out  of  a  clod  in  the 
dark  silence  she  has  created  my  human  life  "  ? 

One  word  more.     The  achievement  of  Dr. 
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Helen  Keller  is  the  combined  achievement 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  Despite  inherency, 
the  genius  of  Helen  Keller  might  have  been 
subdued  to  mere  accomplishment,  however 
marvellous,  had  it  been  nurtured  by  mere 
skill  and  perseverance,  however  astounding. 
But  it  was  the  teacher,  not  the  pupil,  whose 
life  was  submerged,  voluntarily  submerged. 


She  did  not  take  this  "  clod  in  the  dark 
silence  "  and  mould  it  into  a  humanity 
dependent  on  her  own  ;  she  took  it,  and 
made  it  mould  itself  into  a  humanity 
independent  of  her  own.  Therein  lies  the 
genius  of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy — not  in  the 
world  of  the  blind  a  teacher,  but  pre- 
eminently The  Teacher. 


DR.    HOLL1NS    LOOKS    BACK. 


HONOURED  almost  literally 
the  world  over  for  his 
distinguished  work  as 
organist  and  composer,  Dr. 
Alfred  Hollins  has  given 
us  in  his  autobiography, 
"  A  Blind  Musician  Books 
Back  "  (Blackwood,  15s.  6d.),  a  book  of 
permanent  value  and  absorbing  interest. 
Of  him  it  can  with  truth  be  said  that  he  has 
"  warmed  both  hands  before  the  Fire  of 
Life."  Not  only  has  he  lived  intensely 
every  moment  of  it,  but  he  fortunately 
possesses  to  a  degree  rare  among  musicians 
the  knack  of  easy  narrative.  He  selects 
with  unerring  intuition  the  precise  word  or 
turn  of  phrase  best  calculated  to  render  his 
impressions  and  experiences  no  less  vivid 
to  the  reader  than  they  have  been  to  him. 

The  gift  is  the  more  welcome  in  that  it 
enables  us  to  realise  how  acutely  sensitive 
are  his  reactions  to  the  visual  world  about 
him.  Although  blind  from  birth,  so  far 
as  his  recollection  goes,  he  has  been  told 
by  an  oculist  that  at  one  time,  even  if  only 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  undoubtedly  had 
the  power  to  see.  Yet  nowhere  in  these 
graphic  descriptions  does  one  get  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  recorded,  as  it  were, 
at  second  hand,  that  they  have  been  sensed 
rather  than  seen.  Countless  instances  occur 
to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  faculties 
of  touch,  and  particularly  of  hearing,  are 
invoked  to  redress  the  balance.  To  this 
day,  for  example,  he  remembers  that, 
while  most  of  the  barrel  organs  that  delighted 
him  as  a  small  boy  played  in  E  flat,  the 
artist  who  performed  on  Fridays  favoured 
C  and  G,  keys  which  even  then  sounded  to 
him  richer  than  the  others.     Similarly,  he 


can  recognise  by  their  sounds  railway 
stations  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and, 
when  walking  alone,  can  say  with  certainty 
whether  he  is  passing  railings,  shops,  or  a 
high  wall.  By  means  of  this  mysterious 
sixth  sense  he  is  even  able  to  distinguish 
between  pillar-box  and  lamp-post. 

The  future  career  of  a  boy  one  of  whose 
first  toys  was  a  musical  cart  was  obviously 
ordained  from  the  outset.  The  pages  in 
which  Dr.  Hollins  recalls  the  joys  and  fears 
of  childhood  will  be  counted  by  many  of 
his  readers  as  among  the  best  in  a  book 
full  of  intimate  touches  of  character  and 
atmosphere.  Of  his  time  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  too,  he  writes  with  a 
delightful  blend  of  affection  and  humour. 
To  the  influence  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell- — 
that  great  character  and  alarming  disciplin- 
arian— he  owed  much  ;  to  Frits  Hartvigson, 
perhaps,  even  more.  The  former  it  was 
who  brought  the  College  and  its  work  into 
the  valuable  prominence  of  front-page  news 
by  climbing  Mont  Blanc,  a  feat  never  before, 
or  since,  accomplished  by  a  blind  man. 
Scarcely  less  adventurous  was  the  staging 
in  the  College  Concert  Hall  of  Mendelssohn's 
Operetta,  "  Son  and  Stranger,"  a  daring 
innovation  only  carried  out  after  the 
Principal's  scruples  as  regards  love-making 
had  been  tactfully  overcome,  and  the  boards 
laid  with  various  thicknesses  of  carpet  to 
warn  the  performers  of  their  positions  on 
the  stage. 

Although  Dr.  Hollins's  fame  as  an  execu- 
tant mainly  rests  on  his  organ  playing,  he 
reveals  that  his  first  ambition  was  to  become 
a  public  pianist,  a  wish  which  Dr.  Campbell 
did  all  he  could  to  foster.  While  admitting 
that  trying  a  fine  organ  has  always  been  of 
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intense  interest  to  him,  he  confesses  that, 
as  an  instrument,  he  does  not  derive  as  much 
pleasure  from  it  as  from  a  piano.  He 
considers,  however,  that  only  through  a  good 
piano  technique  can  the  crispness  of  touch 
essential  to  the  organist  be  properly 
acquired.  Thus  we  hear  of  him,  while 
still  "  Master  Hollins,"  turning  Hartvigson's 
inspired  teaching  to  such  good  account  that 
he  played  Beethoven's  "  Emperor  "  under 
August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
the  Schumann  Concerto  at  a  Command 
Performance  before  Queen  Victoria  at 
Windsor.  Of  that  formidable  ordeal  he 
speaks  darkly,  but  remembers  with  gratitude 
the  Royal  strawberries  he  had  at  lunch. 
Opportunities  surely  unique  in  the  case  of  a 
blind  performer  also  came  to  him  of  appear- 
ing with  such  celebrated  bodies  as  the 
Halle,  under  its  original  conductor,  the 
London  Philharmonic  (Svendsen),  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Klindworth),  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Curiously  enough, 
these  experiences  appear  to  have  caused 
him  less  nervousness  than  the  piano  and 
organ  recitals.  But  there  must  have  been 
some  anxious  moments  at  one  of  the  latter 
when  a  companion  had  to  prise  up  sticking 
keys  and  pedals.  On  another  occasion  a 
resounding  crack  came  from  somewhere 
inside  the  organ.  "  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  recital  and  did  not  stop.  '  Good 
Lord  !  '  says  Tomkins,  '  something's  gone 
at  last.'  Every  moment  I  expected  the 
blowers  to  stop  or  manual  to  go  out  of 
action."  The  mystery  was  eventually  solved 
by  the  discovery  of  a  mouse-trap  in  the 
works. 

With  the  appointment  (in  1884)  to 
St.  John's,  Redhill,  came  the  turning  point 
in  his  career,  while  he  was  still  at  the 
College.  Here  his  vigorous  style  soon  won 
appreciation  from  no  less  an  expert  than  the 
blower.  "  You  ain't  no  musicker,  you 
ain't,"  was  his  retort  to  another  Norwood 
pupil  who  happened  to  be  acting  as  deputy, 
the  cause  of  his  offence  being  that  he 
"  didn't  take  no  wind  like  Mr.  'Ollans  do." 
Indeed,  though  barely  out  of  his  teens,  the 
young  musician  had  already  become  some- 
thing of  a  celebrity,  meeting  everyone  worth 
knowing  in  a  musical  world  fuller  than  it 
seems  to  be  to-day  of  notabilities.  Liszt, 
Rubinstein,  Joachim,  Dvorak,  are  among  the 
giants    who    file    across    these    pages.     We 


get  a  glimpse  of  Biilow  paying  dubious 
tribute  to  the  young  man's  Chopin  by 
slumbering  peacefully  through  the 
"  Berceuse."  Pachmann,  whom  he  met 
many  years  later,  effusively  pronounces  him 
a  great  pianist  and  is  only  prevented  at  the 
last  moment,  and  to  the  author's  profound 
relief,  from  renewing  the  acquaintance  at 
morning  service.  William  Best,  of  whom  he 
draws  a  portrait  so  closely  observed  that  his 
sarcastic  and  blunt  personality  lives  for  us 
again,  he  regards  as  having  no  superior 
among  the  players  of  that  day. 

On  the  subject  of  organ  playing,  no 
one  speaks  with  greater  authority  than 
Dr.  Hollins,  who  for  over  forty  years  has 
set  at  St.  George's — most  famous  of 
Edinburgh's  churches — an  ideal  to  which 
only  the  elect  can  hope  to  attain.  While  he 
is  impressed  by  much  of  the  recital  work  to 
be  heard  to-day,  and  commends  in  particular 
Dupre's  astonishing  fertility  of  invention  as 
an  improvisator,  he  sums  up  by  the  ad- 
mission that  he  is  an  unrepentant  Victorian. 
As  for  broadcasting  performances,  he  con- 
siders that  too  many  of  the  programmes  are 
framed  rather  for  organists  than  for  the 
multitude  of  weaker  brethren  who  are 
antagonised  by  complexities  which  they  do 
not  understand.  By  no  means  a  reactionary 
where  modern  tendencies  are  concerned, 
Dr.  Hollins  exposes  a  defect  found  in  much 
of  the  music  being  written  to-day  ;  namely, 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  full  orchestra  going 
so  continuously  that  the  ear  inevitably 
craves  the  relief  of  episodes  for  solo  instru- 
ments. Momentarily  shaken  out  of  his 
customary  tolerance  and  urbanity,  he  adds 
that  he  prefers  the  music-hall  entertainment 
broadcast  on  Saturday  nights — truly  a  knock- 
out blow  ! 

Space  fails,  and  only  brief  mention  can 
be  made  of  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
adventure  of  them  all — the  remarkable 
series  of  tours  through  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
review  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  the  fringes  of  a  book  so  crowded 
with  interest,  so  wise  and  witty  in  its  genial 
commentary  on  men  and  things,  and,  above 
all,  affording  so  heartening  an  example  of 
difficulties  courageously  overcome. 

C.  D.  G. 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE  CONFERENCE  PAPERS 


TEACHERS  of  the  blind 
sometimes  deplore  the  fact 
that  their  specialised  work 
necessarily  deflects  their 
thought  and  energy  from  the 
main  current  of  educational 
endeavour,  so  that  unless 
they  are  specially  alert  they  tend  to  lose 
touch  with  educational  movements  in  the 
"  sighted  world."  To  those  anxious  to  keep 
in  contact  with  such  movements,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  teachers  of  the  blind  whose 
work  lies  in  residential  schools,  four 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Child  Guidance 
Council,  Woburn  House,  Upper  Woburn 
Place,  W.C.  1,  will  be  of  interest.  They  are 
reports  of  lectures  delivered  at  a  recent 
Conference  for  workers  in  Residential  Homes 
and  Schools,  and  are  obtainable  from  the 
Council  (price  3d.  each),  as  follows  : — 

1.  Physical  Health  in  Relation  to  Behaviour. 

{a)  Physical     Growth     (Dr.     Margaret 
Hogarth). 

(b)  Relation  of  Nutrition  to  Behaviour 

(Dr.  Clement  Nicory). 

(c)  Minor   Physical    Disturbances    and 

their  Psychological  Effects   (Dr. 
Hamilton  Pearson). 

2.  Promotion   of  Healthy  Emotional   Growth 

and  Development. 

(a)  Some   Ways   of   Compensating   for 

Loss      of      Home      Ties      (Miss 
Hunnybun). 

(b)  Adult  Attitudes  and  their  Influence 

on  the  Child  (Dr.  MacCalman). 

(c)  Emotional  Growth  (Dr.  Moodie). 

3.  Some    Causes    of  Difficult   Behaviour    in 

Children. 

(a)  Particular  Problems — Lying,  Steal- 

ing, etc.  (Dr.  Hamilton  Pearson). 

(b)  Specific  Difficulties  (Dr.  Moodie). 

4.  Play  and  Leisure. 

(a)  Play   and  Leisure   for   the   Young 

Child  (Miss  Alcock). 
{b)   Play  (W.  R.  Seagrove). 

(c)  Dramatic  Work  (J.  H.  M.  Dawson). 
It    is    obviously    impossible    here    to    do 

justice  to  eleven  lectures  closely  packed  with 
facts  and  illustrations,  but  perhaps  a  brief 
outline  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  may  en- 
courage   those    interested    in    the    subjects 


discussed  to  get  the  whole  series  for  them- 
selves. Physical  Health  in  Relation  to 
Behaviour  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example. 

Dr.  Hogarth  in  her  paper  on  Physical 
Growth,  shows  how  growth  and  capacity  go 
together,  so  that  what  has  retarding  effect 
upon  physical  growth  appears  to  have  the 
same  effect  upon  mental  development.  "  An 
environment  which  includes  good  nutrition 
and  general  care  on  sound  lines  has  an 
important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  child's  possibilities." 

She  stresses  the  importance  of  ample  space 
for  the  free  movements  of  babies  and 
toddlers  (the  toddler  must  have  a  non- 
slippery  floor  upon  which  to  plant  his  rather 
unsteady  feet,  as  otherwise  he  will  slide 
along,  and  in  this  way  develop  flat  foot),  and 
the  necessity  for  providing  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  muscle  control  by  apparatus 
designed  to  aid  climbing,  balancing  and 
adventurous  exercise — a  need  certainly  as 
great  in  nursery  and  infant  schools  for  the 
blind  as  in  those  for  the  seeing. 

She  shows  the  part  played  by  lymphatic 
circulation  in  getting  rid  of  waste  products, 
and  speaks  of  the  part  played  in  this 
circulation  by  kicking  and  rolling  in  pens  by 
babies  and  by  open-air  play  for  older 
children,  and  by  laughter  for  both — "  hearty 
laughter  is  a  wonderful  stimulant  and  tonic, 
and  has  the  happiest  effect  upon  growth." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  though 
Dr.  Hogarth  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  sleep  as  a  factor  of  growth,  especially  in 
the  case  of  young  children,  she  considers  that 
the  older  children  in  Institutions  are 
frequently  given  more  time  for  sleep  than  is 
really  good  for  them. 

In  "  The  Relation  of  Nutrition  to  Be- 
haviour," Dr.  Nicory  begins  by  showing  the 
importance  of  muscular  activity,  healthy 
skin,  sufficiency  of  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  a 
contented  mind,  as  factors  in  nutrition. 
Nutrition  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  providing 
good  food,  but  of  providing  these  other 
factors  which  will  enable  that  food  to  be 
assimilated. 

After  showing  that  food  can  affect 
behaviour  (so  that  dietary  deficiency  diseases, 
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for  example,  are  accompanied  by  nervous 
instability),  he  goes  on  to  review  the 
principles  of  nutrition,  showing  the  part 
played  by  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
vitamins,  mineral  salts  and  water.  While 
the  normal  child  up  to  the  age  of  10  needs 
less  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  than 
the  adult,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  he 
requires  the  same  amount,  and  from  13  to 
17,  when  he  is  very  active,  a  third  more  than 
the  grown-up  person,  a  fact  sometimes  over- 
looked by  those  responsible  for  dietary. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  child 
tends,  as  a  ride,  to  be  considerably  less 
active  than  the  seeing,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  these  proportions  hold  in  his  case. 

Tinned  foods,  especially  fruit,  are  not 
advocated  by  the  writer,  on  the  ground 
that  vitamins  are  destroyed  by  lengthy 
preservation,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
to  the  purchaser  of  tinned  foodstuffs  the 
date  of  tinning.  Vitamin  D,  without  the 
presence  of  which  a  child  cannot  absorb 
lime,  is  antagonised  by  a  diet  including 
excess  of  starch  in  the  form  of  cereals, 
so  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  a 
quantity  of  porridge  or  bread,  a  warning 
specially  apposite  in  the  case  of  blind 
children. 

He  closes  his  paper  by  the  statement  that 
the  three  main  causes  of  wrong  feeding  are 
ignorance,  tradition  and  lack  of  money  ;  the 
last-named  need  not  hamper  practice  in  the 
residential  school  as  it  does  in  the  poor 
home,  and  those  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  are  therefore  in  a  strong 
position,  if  they  will  give  the  subject  the 
thought  it  deserves,  to  ensure  proper  food  for 
those  in  their  care. 

In  the  third  paper,  "  Minor  Physical 
Disturbances  and  their  Psychological 
Effects,"  Dr.  Hamilton-Pearson,  after  show- 
ing the  close  inter-relation  between  mind 
and  body,  and  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
an  individual's  mental  life  is  largely 
conditioned  by  his  physical  condition,  goes 
on  to  indicate  some  of  the  commoner 
physical  maladjustments  that  often  lie 
behind  the  problems  presented  by  the 
difficult  child.  Apparent  laziness,  evasion 
of  duty,  aggressiveness,  lack  of  attention — 
all  may  have  physical  causes. 

Incomplete  combustion  of  an  ill-balanced 
dietary  may  cause  sudden  physical  fatigue 


in  a  child  ;  such  fatigue  is  often  interpreted 
by  the  adult  as  laziness,  an  interpretation 
naturally  resented  by  the  child  and  one 
which  may  set  up  definite  neuroses.  Again, 
the  asthmatic  child,  finding  himself  working 
and  playing  below  his  own  normal  stand- 
point, may  become  discouraged,  and  from 
this  discouragement  may  arise  evasions  of 
duty  and  even  delinquency.  The  child 
suffering  from  calcium  deficiency  does  not 
respond  to  external  stimuli  with  graduated 
reaction,  but  gives  a  maximal  muscular 
response  to  minimal  stimulation — "  the  res- 
ponse to  the  report  of  a  dropped  book  and  an 
exploded  bomb  would  be  nearly  the  same." 
Such  children  are  often  wrongfully  accused 
of  aggression  or  of  wilful  carelessness  in 
smashing  things.  The  child  in  whom  exists 
deficiency  in  the  pituitary  secretion  suffers 
from  intense  sugar-hunger,  and  may  try  to 
satisfy  his  craving  by  illegal  means,  the 
child  suffering  from  catarrhal  conditions  of 
the  eustachian  tube  is  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  of  varying  degrees  of  deafness  which 
are  often  wrongly  interpreted  by  the  adult, 
who  suspects  malingering. 

Finally,  Dr.  Hamilton-Pearson  deals  with 
the  proper  handling  of  illness  and  convales- 
cence, showing  how  many  neuroses  arise 
after  serious  illness  in  childhood,  not  as  a 
result  of  the  illness  itself,  but  as  factors 
attendant  upon  the  nursing  ;  the  child  gets 
used  to,  and  enjoys,  the  feeling  of  his  own 
importance,  and  when  his  slightest  whim  is 
no  longer  treated  with  respect  he  resents  it 
bitterly.  To  help  such  a  child  back  to  ways 
of  independence  and  initiative  is  often  no 
easy  task. 

Lectures  on  Office  Management. 

Heavy  pressure  of  work  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  made  it  necessary 
to  postpone  the  series  of  Lectures  on  Office 
Management,  of  which  preliminary  notice 
was  given  in  the  July  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  until  January.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  Lectures  shall  be  given  at  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesdays,  beginning  on  January  20th. 
Details  of  the  Course  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  and 
will  be  sent  to  enquirers  on  application  to 
the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1.  A  small  registration  fee  will 
be  charged. 
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DEFECTIVE  EYESIGHT  IN  CHILDREN. 


AN  interesting  article  bearing  this  title 
appeared  in  the  Educational  Supple- 
ment of  The  Times  for  October  6th, 
from  which  the  following  facts  are  taken  : — 
Since  1925  the  total  of  sightless  children 
under  five  has  fallen  from  287  to  206,  and 
the  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  from  2,720  to  1,855.  The  last 
Report  of  the  Education  Officer  to  the 
London  County  Council  states  that  while 
before  1914  the  average  number  of  blind 
boys  and  girls  certified  each  year  was  over 
100,  in  1933  the  number  had  fallen  to  12, 
and  in  1934  to  5. 

Although  the  steps  taken  in  recent  years 
to  secure  the  early  notification  of  infantile 
ophthalmia  have  removed  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  blindness  in  infancy,  there 
still  seems  room  for  improvement  in  caring 
for  eye  diseases  and  defects  during  early 
childhood,  after  children  have  left  school, 
and  even  while  they  are  still  there.  The 
last  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Board  of  Education  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  of  health  visitors  in  relation 
to  early  ascertainment  of  eye  trouble,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  rural  districts  where  dis- 
tances are  great,  it  is  often  impossible  for 
the  health  visitor  to  call  at  the  homes  of 
the  children  sufficiently  often  to  ensure  the 
early  discovery  of  eye  defects. 

Even  when  the  child  does  go  to  school, 
vision  is  rarely  tested  before  the  age  of 
eight,  and  probably  the  only  method  of 
overcoming  deficiencies  in  the  system  of 
ascertainment  would  be  the  examination 
of  every  child  by  refraction  as  soon  as 
possible  after  admission  to  school.  The  testing 
of  very  young  children  is  carried  out  in 
certain  cities  of  America,  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
New  York  regards  this  early  correction  of 
errors  of  refraction  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  pursuance  of  their  policy. 

The  article  notes  that  all  local  education 
authorities,  with  one  exception,  have  now 
established  ophthalmic  schemes,  the  work 
undertaken  including  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  defective  vision  due  to  errors  of 
refraction,  the  treatment  of  squint,  examina- 
tion and  treatment  of  children  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  selection,  treatment 
and  supervision  of  partially  sighted  and  of 


blind  children,  and  the  testing  of  colour 
vision.  The  fact  that  there  is  at  present 
only  one  hospital  school  in  existence  is 
commented  upon,  and  the  suggestion  made 
that  the  establishment  of  a  similar  hospital 
in  the  North  of  England  merits  attention. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  importance  of 
stretching  the  ophthalmic  service  backwards 
to  cover  children  below  school  age,  and  to 
the  observations  of  the  recent  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Problems  Relating  to 
Partially  Sighted  Children,  where  it  was 
made  clear  that  in  determining  whether  a 
child  should  be  sent  to  a  special  school,  the 
child's  age  should  be  taken  into  account,  as 
"  the  younger  the  child  the  more  serious  are 
factors  such  as  the  degree  of  myopia  present, 
and  the  rate  of  progress  of  that  myopia." 

The  article  discusses  the  Board  of 
Education  Circular  1444  which  presses  home 
the  need  for  further  provision  for  partially 
sighted  children  in  close  connection  with 
the  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  the 
injustice  of  teaching  partially  sighted  children 
by  methods  which  will  not  fit  them  for 
after  life.  Such  methods  would  turn  them 
out  "  into  the  sighted  world  ill-equipped 
educationally  and  socially,  and  bereft  of  the 
assistance  which  is  available  for  registered 
blind  persons."  It  is  pointed  out  that  many 
children  who  are  partially  sighted  now  leave 
special  schools  at  fourteen,  and  unwise 
choice  of  employment  for  such  children  may 
have  serious  results  on  the  eyesight. 

It  is  a  danger  to  their  future  efficiency  that 
young  persons  suffering  from  myopia  should 
be  without  ophthalmic  supervision  just  when 
they  reach  adolescence.  Some  Juvenile 
Employment  Exchanges  make  special  efforts 
to  meet  their  need,  and  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authority  and  the  County  Council  have 
power  under  Section  66  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925,  to  take  special  action.  The  new 
memorandum  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
permitting  local  education  authorities  to 
extend  to  boys  and  girls  in  junior  instruction 
centres  the  arrangements  for  medical 
examination  and  treatment  provided  by  the 
school  medical  service,  should  help  to 
fill  the  gap,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lowering 
of  the  age  of  health  insurance  to  include  those 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  will 
be  an  additional  step  forward. 
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THE  BLIND   MEN'S  MARCH. 

IT  was  a  misfortune  for  the  organisers  of  the  Blind  Men's  March  to  London,  reported  in  our 
news  columns,  that  it  coincided  with  the  march  of  the  men  from  Jarrow.  The  object  of  the 
organisers  was  to  arouse  public  interest  in  a  project  to  secure  uniformity  and  better  treatment 
of  the  blind,  and  it  was  partially  defeated  by  the  greater  publicity  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  news- 
papers, of  the  Jarrow  march.  Nevertheless,  along  the  several  routes  of  the  marchers  unfailing 
sympathy  was  shown  to  them,  and  the  plea  of  their  leaders  for  further  State  action  was 
listened  to  with  sympathetic  understanding. 

We  do  not  regard  such  demonstrations  as  intrinsically  good  methods  of  achieving  reform  ; 
they  arouse  at  least  as  much  irritation  as  sympathy,  and  inflict  unnecessary  hardships  on  the  rank  and 
file  who  take  part  in  them.  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  prevent  us  sympathising  with  the  object 
of  the  march,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  betterment  and  uniformity  of  blind  welfare  work,  although 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  blind  are  incomparably 
better  than  they  were  in  1920,  when  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed,  and  that  although  our  scheme 
of  welfare  work  is  by  no  means  perfect,  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  other  scheme  of  blind  welfare 
work  in  the  world.  But  the  organisers,  in  presenting  their  case,  should  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  Local  Authorities,  in  the  main,  are  carrying  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  duties  with  which 
they  have  been  entrusted.  The  suggestion  that  they  are  not  doing  so  is  wholly  incorrect  ;  the  slack- 
ness of  a  small  minority  should  not  be  allowed  to  tarnish  the  good  repute  of  a  large  majority.  More- 
over, attention  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  help  which  can  be  given  to 
the  blind  by  Local  Authorities  depends  on  rateable  values,  and  that  these  vary  considerably  in 
different  districts.  This  indeed  is  the  main  plank  in  the  argument  that  grants  for  the  assistance  of 
the  blind  should  be  State  grants  and  not  Local  Government  grants.  The  decentralisation  brought 
about  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  has  its  serious  defects,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  securing  uniformity  of  treatment  would  be  for  the  State  to  confer  a  reasonable  pension 
upon  the  blind  and  to  allow  the  voluntary  institutions,  in  co-operation  with  the  Local  Authorities,  to 
supplement  this  by  various  forms  of  employment  and  other  service. 

Irresponsible  people  sometimes  make  wild  attacks  on  voluntaryism,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
voluntaryism  has  made  good  its  case,  not  only  in  work  for  the  blind  but  over  the  whole  field  of  social 
service.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  speaking  of  the  new  Government  Health  Policy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  6th  November,  said  that  a  National  Health  Scheme  could  be  best  pursued  by  close 
co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  various  Government  Departments  concerned,  and  the  utilisation 
of  voluntary  effort  and  the  work  of  Local  Authorities  up  and  down  the  country.  The  Minister  of 
Health's  opinion  can  be  applied  to  work  for  the  blind.  Voluntary  agencies  hand  in  hand  with  Local 
Authorities,  both  working  on  a  secure  and  level  basis  guaranteed  by  the  State,  can  best  further  the 
national  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  blind  marchers  at  their  demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square  called 
upon  the  Government  to  provide  blind  persons  with  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
war-blinded  men.  This  reform,  and  the  abolition  of  piece-work  in  institutions  for  the  blind,  urged 
by  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  some  time  ago,  was  turned  down  by  the  Government,  and  we 
are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  the  Minister  of  Health  has  told  a  deputation 
from  the  League  that  he  will  go  into  the  position  again.  That  does  not  imply  that  the  League's 
demands  will  be  acceded  to,  but  in  so  far  as  a  standard  of  living  is  concerned,  surely  it  is  entirely 
illogical  for  the  civilian  blind  to  measure  a  claim  for  additional  help  by  the  amount  of  the  State  help 
afforded  to  the  war-blinded  ?  The  pension  given  to  a  war-blinded  man  must  be  regarded  as  a  pension 
in  respect  of  permanent  and  irremediable  loss  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  country.  The  pension 
given  to  a  civilian  blind  person  should  be  regarded  as  a  pension  in  respect  of  an  economic  handicap. 
The  payment  of  the  one  is  the  clearance  of  a  State  debt  ;  the  payment  of  the  other  is  the  performance 
of  a  social  duty. 

The  Editor. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 
PROBLEM  FROM  WITHIN. 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

III.-DEPRESSION  AND   SUSPICION. 


DEPRESSION,  although  not 
.  peculiar  to,  is  certainly  a 
&  characteristic  of,  deaf-blind 
B  life.  Deaf-blind  people 
f  vary,  of  course,  in  tempera- 
ment and  outlook  just  as 
other  people  do,  and  come 
from  just  as  varied  domestic  and  social 
conditions.  But  few  even  of  those  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  escape  the 
demon  of  depression,  unless,  perhaps,  those 
who  have  been  deaf-blind  from  infancy, 
or  who  are  endowed  with  an  exceptionally 
acquiescent  or  stolid  temperament,  and 
most  of  these  feel  in  some  degree  the  need 
to  unburden  themselves  about  it  to  an 
understanding  friend.  It  is  because  so  few 
sighted  and  hearing  people  seem  to  know 
how  to  meet  this  need  in  the  deaf-blind,  and 
usually  go  the  wrong  way  about  it,  that  I 
feel  urged  to  write  of  it  here  ;  and  I  do  so 
from  both  my  own  experiences  and  from 
those  of  some  of  my  deaf-blind  letter-friends, 
few  of  whom  I  have  met  face  to  face. 

The  usual  way  in  which  a  sighted  and 
hearing  person,  however  sympathetic,  meets 
depressing  letters  or  talk  from  a  deaf-blind 
person,  is  by  telling  her  how  wrong  it  is  to 
allow  such  feelings  and  thoughts  ;  how 
harmful,  both  to  herself  and  her  friends, 
is  any  repeated  expression  of  them,  such 
free  vent  to  them  being  likely  to  make  life 
more  difficult  for  all  concerned.  To  my 
mind  such  negative  moralisings  show  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  psychological  know- 
ledge and  insight,  for,  besides  doing  nothing 
to  remedy  the  situation,  they  may  do 
definite  harm  in  at  least  four  ways. 

1. — Extra  Strain. 

The  deaf-blind  person,  driven  back  into 
herself  even  more  than  before,  is  forced  to 
the  additional  strain  of  suppressing  her 
darker  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  repress- 
ing the  natural,  healthy  urge  to  turn  them 
out. 


2. — Danger  of  Chronic  Depression. 

Being  thus  shut  up  alone  with  all  the  dark 
(and  sometimes  bitter)  feelings,  and  being 
no  nearer  to  gaining  light  as  to  how  to 
cope  with  them  and  replace  them  with  a 
brighter  outlook,  there  is  grave  danger  of  the 
repressed  depression  becoming  chronic  and 
developing  into  melancholia,  so  that  the  very 
power  to  feel  brightness  and  joy  is  killed  out. 

3. — Additional  Depression. 

Such  negative  moralisings,  carrying  as 
they  do  a  rebuff,  readily  give  rise  to  further 
depression  and  bitterness  because  they  will 
inevitably  bring  the  thought  into  the  deaf- 
blind  person's  mind  that  the  would-be 
helper  has  failed  her  as  a  friend,  and  that 
thei-e  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  really 
cares  enough  for  her  to  be  her  friend  in  both 
the  dark  times  and  the  bright,  to  whom 
she  can  turn  out  even  her  worst  feelings  in 
happy  certainty  that  they  will  be  met  with 
sympathy  and  constructive  suggestions. 
"  Fair-weather  friends  "  are  of  little  use  to  a 
deaf-blind  person,  who  will  be  apt  to  feel 
they  only  want  her  in  her  happier  moods, 
and  would  rather  hear  nothing  of  her  in  her 
more  despondent  moments. 

4. — Reaction  on  Physical  Health. 

Being  thus  left  with  her  mental  dust  and 
rubbish  unremoved,  plus  more  piled  on  to  it, 
this  unhealthy  inner  condition  may  eventu- 
ally react  on  the  physical  health  as  well  as 
on  the  health  of  the  nerves,  bringing  about  a 
chronic  weariness  and  lack  of  vitality. 

Some  people  may  try  to  give  their  negative 
admonitions  a  more  constructive  appearance 
by  advising  their  deaf-blind  friend  to  "  tell 
God  about  it,"  urging  that  troubles  should 
be  brought  to  Him  alone,  and  that  to  tell 
others  is  "  not  brave."  That  may  be 
all  very  well  where  religious  people  of 
simple  faith  are  concerned,  but  it  overlooks 
three  important  considerations  : — 

1.  That  some  deaf-blind  people  have  no 
definite  religious  faith. 
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2.  That  in  almost  all  lives,  even  those  of 
the  great  saints,  there  are  times  when  prayer 
seems  of  little  help,  and  God  unreal  and 
far  away. 

3.  That  God  may  meet  His  children's 
needs  through  human  hearts  and  hands,  so 
that  the  urge  to  pour  out  troubles  to  a 
human  friend  may  be  of  His  guiding,  and 
His  call  to  that  friend  to  be  co-worker. 

How  then  can  the  seeing  and  hearing 
friend  best  help  to  dispel  those  dark  moods 
of  depression  when  they  descend  upon  the 
deaf-blind  ?  My  own  suggestions  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Some  knowledge  of  psychology  would 
be  of  help,  or  the  reading  of  books  such  as 
Hugh  Black's  "  Friendship."  If  much  study 
or  reading  is  impossible,  there  should  be 
strenuous  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of 
your  powers  of  sympathetic  imagination. 
Remember  that  the  deaf-blind  person  is  a 
"  spirit  in  prison,"  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  friends — sometimes  indeed  only 
one  or  two — able  to  communicate  with  her. 
Pride  and  courage  will  prompt  her  to  keep  to 
herself  her  darker  moods,  though  in  time 
there  must  come  the  need  to  find  an  outlet 
for  these,  if  pressure  on  heart  and  brain  is 
to  be  relieved. 

2.  Try  to  realise  how  great  a  privilege  it 
is  to  share  the  darker  times  of  a  fellow  soul. 
Although  we  can  speak  of  our  pleasures  to 
anyone,  we  shrink  from  telling  our  troubles 
to  any  save  specially  loved  friends,  and  the 
ministry  of  friendship  is  one  of  the  highest 
adventures  to  which  any  can  be  called. 

3.  Having  felt  this,  give  expression  of  it 
to  your  deaf-blind  friend,  so  that  she  may 
know  that  you  are  not  merely  the  passively 
enduring  recipient  of  her  troubled  thoughts, 
but  that  you  value  her  confidence.  Thus, 
you  will  save  her  from  tormenting  suspense 
as  to  your  attitude,  and  needless  self- 
reproach  while  awaiting  your  response,  and 
will  give  her  that  confidence  in  your  friend- 
ship which  in  itself  brings  healing  to  over- 
strained nerves. 

4.  Try  to  get  at  the  cause  of  depression, 
and  give  time,  patience  and  trouble  towards 
removing  them.  Among  likely  causes  are 
lack  of  variety  in  life,  unsuitable  or  un- 
congenial surroundings  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  living  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  or 
with  unsympathetic  relatives),  suspicion  and 


the  consequent  feelings  of  injury  about  real 
or  fancied  neglect,  over-strained  nerves,  lack 
of  intellectual  or  spiritual  fellowship,  lack  of 
opportunities  of  service,  and  religious  doubts, 
these  last  often  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
baffling  problem  of  pain.  Of  all  these  causes 
religious  troubles  are  perhaps  the  hardest 
to  help,  and  will  take  infinite  patience, 
understanding,  time  and  trouble.  If  you 
feel  yourself  unfitted  for  the  task,  then 
try  to  put  your  friend  in  touch  with  some- 
one better  qualified  than  yourself,  always 
being  ready,  however,  to  act  as  the 
sympathetic  link  in  such  cases  if  your 
chosen  helper  needs  an  interpreter. 

5.  Finally,  be  ready  to  share  your  own 
problems  and  troubles  with  your  deaf-blind 
friend,  as  sometimes  you  may  be  able  to  do 
more  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  It  is  an 
utterly  fallacious  idea  that  the  deaf-blind 
should  be  sheltered  from,  and  kept  in 
ignorance  of,  the  troubles  of  their  families 
and  friends.  In  a  semi-biographical  novel, 
"  Please  Pass  It  On,"  the  author,  Violet 
O'Connor,  describes  how  the  husband  of  a 
blind  woman  tried  to  keep  her  in  ignorance 
of  both  domestic  and  world  tragedies, 
including  the  Great  War,  an  attempt,  of 
course,  both  foolish  and  futile. 

The  blind-deaf  naturally  long,  as  keenly 
as  the  seeing,  to  share  the  troubles  of  a 
friend.  In  this  way  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  the  lives  of  others  is  kept  alive  and 
widened,  instead  of  being  allowed  either  to 
run  to  waste,  to  die  out  from  lack  of  outlet, 
or  to  become  narrow  and  exclusive.  Where 
the  deaf-blind  person  tends  to  be  lacking  in 
natural  sympathy,  this  sharing  of  your 
problems  with  her  will  check  any  incipient 
tendency  in  her  to  become  absorbed  in  her 
own  troubles  and  to  let  them  get  out  of 
proportion.  Further,  it  helps  to  keep  in 
check  suspicion,  that  specially  insidious 
enemy  of  the  deaf-blind,  which  so  often  arises 
from  being  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
inner  lives  of  those  about  them.  It  liberates 
all  that  is  best  in  them  (and  this  demon  of 
suspicion  can  hold  the  best  self  in  iron  chains 
sometimes)  and  enables  them  to  help  you 
in  your  troubles  both  positively  (so  far 
as  such  help  is  within  their  power)  and 
negatively,  but  just  as  truly,  by  lessening 
their  demands  upon  you,  and  checking 
suspicion  that  you  may  have  failed  them. 
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Actually,  the  more  you  let  vour  deaf-blind 
friends  help  you,  the  more  you  are  really 
helping  them,  provided  always  that  the 
need  is  genuine,  and  not  manufactured : 
for  to  let  them  do  things  for  you  that  you  do 
not  need  is  manifestly  unfair. 

The  presence  of  a  tendency  to  suspicion  is 
common  to  almost  all  deaf-blind  people, 
making  additional  strain  in  their  own  lives, 
and  causing  much  perplexity  to  their  friends. 
Perhaps  its  commonest  form  is  suspicion  of 
motives,  a  suspicion  which  often  appears  to 
exist  without  foundation,  thus  seeming  to 
the  outsider  unreasonable  and  unfair,  especi- 
ally when  it  leads  to  touchiness  and  readiness 
to  take  offence. 

Yet  few  human  beings  like  "  being  left  in 
the  dark"  about  things,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  deaf-blind  are  more 
' '  in  the  dark  ' '  than  any  seeing  or  hearing 
person,  for  almost  all  the  everyday  family 
events  and  conversations  are  lost  to  them  in 
their  surrounding  darkness  and  silence. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  anyone  wishing  to 
deceive  them  as  to  external  happenings,  and, 
unless  they  are  specially  told,  can  know 
nothing  of  the  life  about  them.  Even  the 
dearest  and  most  trusted  friend  may  some- 
times be  suspected  should  she  happen  to  be 
guilty  of  some  act  or  omission  which  seems 
to  be  a  breach  of  friendship — e.g.,  suspected 
of  regarding  the  deaf-blind  person  as  only  a 
duty,  or  of  regarding  her  as  merely  a  spare- 
time  hobby,  of  not  caring  enough  to  want  to 
bother  with  a  deaf-blind  person,  and  so  forth. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  obvious.  Always 
take  pains  as  far  as  possible  to  explain  any 
action  or  omission  likely  to  affect  your 
deaf-blind  friend,  and  sometimes  try  to 
draw  out  of  her  the  suspicions  she  seems 
to  be  harbouring,  meeting  even  the  most 
unworthy  of  them  without  resentment,  and 
with  sympathy  and  explanation. 

To  the  deaf-blind  the  writer  would  urge 
that  they  should  make  allowances  for  the 
fact  that  their  seeing  and  hearing  friends 
cannot  be  expected  always  to  realise  exactly 
how  their  actions  may  affect  them.  They 
too  must  learn  to  make  allowances,  and  to 
check  hasty  adverse  judgments,  remembering 
that  no  real  friend  will  ever  intentionally 
hurt  their  feelings,  or  do  anything  to  add 
to  the  strain  that  their  handicap  imposes. 

Those  seeing  and  hearing  people  who  fear 


lest  their  deaf-blind  friends  shall  become 
too  dependent  upon  them  must  be  patient 
and  sympathetic,  remembering  that  a  friend 
to  a  deaf-blind  person  is  the  link  with  almost 
everything  in  the  outside  world,  their 
eyes  and  ears.  They  should  remember,  too, 
that  where  the  deaf-blind  person  is  living 
in  uncongenial  surroundings  she  is  apt  to 
lavish  upon  her  friend  the  devotion  which 
normally  would  be  given  to  parent  or  child, 
brother  or  sister. 

The  seeing  friend  must  be  alive  to  all  the 
responsibility  that  such  devotion  involves, 
especially  from  the  young  and  impression- 
able, and  the  great  influence  for  good  which  a 
deeply  intimate  friendship  may  exert.  For 
friendship,  Braille  reading  and  work  are 
almost  the  only  things  left  to  the  deaf-blind 
person,  and  of  these  three,  friendship  can 
be  by  far  the  greatest  influence  in  her  life 
either  for  good  or  ill.  Sighted  people  have 
it  in  their  power  to  a  great  extent  to  make  or 
mar  the  lives  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  with 
this  power  goes  a  correspondingly  great 
responsibility. 


SEQUENCE  VERSUS 
SYLLABICATION. 

AN  interesting  pamphlet  has  been 
received  recently  from  America  on 
Braille  Sequence  and  Syllabication, 
and  we  must  congratulate  Miss 
Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis,  the  authoress,  on 
her  masterly  treatment  of  this  very  difficult 
subject. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  feature  in  Braille 
has  caused  more  argument  than  the  vexed 
question  of  how  and  when  to  contract 
words,  and  "  Sequence  and  Syllabication  " 
is  a  very  fair  criticism  of  both  points  of  view. 
In  the  early  days  of  Braille  in  this 
country  an  effort  was  made  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  language,  and  it  was  not 
without  much  thought  and  heart-burning 
that  the  original  committee  decided  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  preserving  language 
form  and  formulating  a  workable  Braille 
system,  for  at  best  it  would  only  be  a  com- 
promise. The  English  Language  is  not  a 
science  on  which  we  can  lay  down  definite 
rules  of  pronunciation.  Often  meaning 
governs  pronunciation  and  a  simple  word 
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like  read  can  be  pronounced  correctly  in  two 
different  ways.  Space,  too,  was  even  more 
considered  in  the  early  days  than  at  present 
and,  weighing-up  the  advantages  of  language 
preservation,  it  was  decided  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  treat  words  as  sequences  of 
letters  only.  More  recently,  Oxford  Philolo- 
gists were  consulted  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  treat  our  language  scientific- 
ally, but  they  decided  quite  definitely  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  and  again  we  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of 
sequence  over  syllabication. 

Miss  Loomis  has  traced  very  ably  the 
history  of  the  adoption  and  development  of 
Braille  in  America.  The  system  was  not 
introduced  until  1917  and  such  rapid 
progress  has  been  made  that  to-day  our 
American  friends  are  reading  fully  contracted 
Braille  as  in  this  countrv.  They  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  escaped  a  revision  such  as 
that  of  1905,  when  our  system  was  so  much 
altered   that   many   readers   to-day   cannot 


read  the  books  still  existent  in  Old  Style 
Braille.  After  this  revision  the  system  was 
known  as  Revised  Braille  and  this  continued 
in  use  until  1932,  when  the  present  Standard 
English  Braille  was  introduced.  An 
excellent  little  pamphlet  on  Standard 
English  Braille  was  prepared  jointly  by 
America  and  England,  and  although  the  much 
discussed  Rule  34  on  the  use  of  Contractions 
is  sufficiently  vague  to  afford  reasonable 
elasticity,  since  pronunciation  can  be  no  sure 
guide,  familiarity  with  ever-recurring  simple 
contractions  has  made  their  use  uniform 
in  words  which  would  certainly  be  open  to 
criticism  if  Rule  34  were  strictly  enforced. 
General  practice  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will,  in  time,  call  for  a  joint 
revision  of  our  present  book  of  rules,  but 
when  that  time  comes  the  task  will  not  be 
the  formidable  one  it  was  in  1932,  and  we 
feel  safe  in  predicting  that  England  and 
America  will  be  in  complete  agreement, 
both  countries  having  the  one  object  of 
improving  Standard  English  Braille. 


EXPENDITURE  ON  BLIND  WELFARE 
WORK  IN  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


EXPERIENCE  has  led  us  to  look 
forward  to  the  periodical  reports 
of  conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  six  Northern 
Counties.  The  quarterly  con- 
ferences are  certainly  much  more 
than  formal  occasions,  for  they 
constitute  a  happy  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  views  such  as  is  very  necessary  in  the 
varying  conditions  which  now  confront 
us  in  that  sphere  which  we  call  the  blind 
world. 

Councillor  Patrick,  of  Sunderland,  has 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  Association 
by  his  periodical  reminders  of  the  value  of 
statistics  in  our  work.  The  paper  which  he 
presented  in  September  last  was  one  of  quite 
unusual  interest,  and,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  produce  the  whole  of  the  text 
in  the  columns  of  The  New  Beacon,  we  can 
with  advantage  provide  a  record  of  the 
most  useful  figures,  and  give  such  a  general 


resume  of  the  conclusions  as  will  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate  the  effort  made  by 
Councillor  Patrick.  His  paper  could  only 
have  been  produced  after  much  labour  had 
been  devoted  to  its  prepai-ation,  and  our 
grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  for  the 
clarity  with  which  he  presented  his  interest- 
ing statement. 

The  expenditure,  said  Councillor  Patrick, 
in  the  areas  of  eight  counties  and  thirty-eight 
county  boroughs  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1935,  was  £509,747,  representing 
a  rate  in  the  pound  of  1.9  pence,  and  an 
expenditure  of  £23  per  head  for  blind 
persons  on  the  Register.  The  authorities 
with  the  maximum  expenditure  per  head 
were  : — 

Blind 

Counties  : —        Population. 


Lancashire 
Durham 


3.127 

1,872 


Expenditure 
per  head. 

£ 
23 


21 
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Blind  Expenditure 

Population  per  head. 

County  Boroughs  : —  £ 

Bradford      .  .          623  44 

Bolton          . .          426  42 

Warrington..          178  40 

Those  showing  the  minimum  amount  of 
expenditure  were  as  follows  : — 

Blind         Expenditure 
Population.       per  head. 

Counties  : —  £ 

West  Riding        1,880  10 

North  Riding  485  7 

County  Boroughs  : — 
West 

Hartlepool  118  14 

Bury  ..  113  12 

Tynemouth . .  79  6 

In  the  area  covered  by  the  operations  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  there  are 
six  Workshops  under  municipal  control. 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Accounts 
of  forty-three  Voluntary  Associations  have 
been  examined,  and  the  Balance  Sheets 
show  assets  amounting  to  £985,132  and 
liabilities  of  the  same  amount.  Four 
Associations,  viz.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Preston  and  York,  do  not  include  the 
valuation  of  their  land  and  buildings ; 
therefore  the  grand  total  of  assets  must  be 
well  over  a  million  pounds. 

The  General  Charity  Funds  show  manage- 
ment expenses  at  £23,528,  i.e.,  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure  ;  allowances  to, 
and  services  for,  the  blind  at  £345,507,  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure.  The  loss  on 
trading,  Home  Workers'  Account  and 
Trainees'  Account  amounted  to  £41,942,  of 
which  £28,951  was  loss  on  Trading  Accounts. 

Twenty-nine  Associations  had  a  surplus 
for  the  year  amounting  to  £14,512,  and 
fourteen  had  deficits  amounting  to  £5,217. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  income, 
£110,557,  was  from  donations,  subscriptions 
and  interest  on  investments,  and  72  per  cent., 
viz.,  £314,538,  was  grants  from  Local 
Authorities.  The  Trading  Accounts  of 
twenty-one  Associations  are  tabulated.  The 
sales  amounted  to  £169,303.  Productive 
wages  paid  to  blind  workers  were  £39,040, 
i.e.,  23  per  cent.,  and  to  sighted  workers 
£13,971,  i.e.,  8  per  cent.  The  gross  profit 
on  sales  was  £21,721,  i.e.,  13  per  cent.     The 


gross  profit  varies  from  25  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  Hull,  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
Oldham  and  Wigan,  to  :  Sunderland,  9  per 
cent.  ;  York,  8  per  cent.  ;  Halifax,  7  per 
cent.  ;  Leeds,  6  per  cent.  ;  South  Shields, 
3  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Dewsbury, 
a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  The  overhead  expenses 
amounted  to  £50,729,  i.e.,  30  per  cent,  of 
the  sales,  and  the  final  trading  deficit  was 
£28,951,  i.e.,  17  per  cent,  of  the  sales.  The 
final  deficits  range  from  Warrington,  67  per 
cent.,  and  Dewsbury,  52  per  cent.,  to 
Newcastle,  10  per  cent.,  Hull,  6  per  cent., 
and  Liverpool,  nil.  A  comparison  between 
Workshops  managed  by  Local  Authorities 
and  those  under  Voluntary  Associations 
shows  that  for  the  sales  of  £46,213  and 
£47,354,  respectively,  the  gross  profit  was 
5  per  cent,  for  municipal  Workshops  and 
13  per  cent,  for  Voluntary  Associations ;  final 
deficits  for  municipal  Workshops,  25  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  23  per  cent,  for 
Voluntary  Associations. 

It  would  be  unwise,  with  such  incomplete 
figures,  to  try  to  reach  any  general  con- 
clusions. The  unfortunate  part  of  this 
business  is  that  the  figures  can  only  be 
taken  over  a  comparatively  narrow  area, 
which  comprises  about  one-third  of  the 
blind  population  of  Britain.  It  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped,  however,  that  any  scheme 
having  for  its  object  the  reorganisation  of 
services  for  the  blind  will  find  it  possible  to 
provide  for  a  complete  statistical  depart- 
ment, in  order  that  exhaustive  records 
may  be  made  available,  so  that  reliable 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  data  which 
is  so  essential  if  we  are  to  know  accurately 
whether  we  are  getting  satisfactory  results 
from  the  expenditure  that  is  being  incurred. 
It  must  not  always  be  inferred  that,  because 
high  deficits  are  sometimes  registered  by  the 
Associations,  unsatisfactory  management 
necessarily  obtains.  The  methods  of 
calculation  have  so  frequently  no  agreed 
basis  that  misleading  results  are  almost 
inevitable,  and  that,  obviously,  to  the 
detriment  of  some  institutions  that  are 
exceedingly  well  managed.  We  are  grateful 
to  Councillor  Patrick  for  his  able  and  interest- 
ing paper.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  these 
figures  cannot  at  present  be  collected  over  a 
much  more  extensive  area,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  qualifications  mentioned  above, 
namely  a  more  uniform  basis  of  calculation, 
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BLIND-BUT  NOT  BORED. 

By  MABEL  GREEN. 

{Reprinted,  by  kind  permission,  from  "Modem  Weekly.") 


WHY  should  the  King— he 
was  Prince  of  Wales  then 
— have  spoken  so  quickly 
when  /  was  taking  down  ? 
Well,  apparently  he  was 
so  fascinated  by  the  sight 
and  sound  of  my  little 
shorthand  machine  that  he  went  at  far 
beyond  his  usual  rate,  just  to  see  whether  a 
blind  woman  could  keep  up  with  him  ! 

They  told  me  beforehand  that  he  was  a 
slow  and  deliberate  speaker,  so  I  had  a  sur- 
prise. But  anyway,  I  kept  the  pace. 
Nervous  ?  Yes,  I  always  get  a  bit  strung  up 
when  I  do  anything  in  public,  especially 
before  anyone  so  distinguished.  Although  I 
cannot  see  the  people  around  me,  I  am  just 
as  conscious  of  them  as  if  I  could  see. 

When  I  reported  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  at 
the  Mansion  House  he  made  me  explain  the 
working  of  my  machine  with  its  modest 
little  row  of  seven  keys.  One  of  these 
makes  a  space,  and  the  other  six  just  tap 
out  the  ordinary  Braille  dots,  only  each  dot 
is  in  a  different  position,  and  it  is  by  this 
positioning  and  the  combinations  of  dots 
that  the  system  is  arranged. 

The  machine  is  quite  simple — just  a  roll 
of  inch-wide  paper  moving  along  as  1  punch 
the  dots  on  it.  Afterwards  I  pass  my 
fingers  quickly  over  the  strip  and  read  my 
notes.  I  can  do  a  hundred  and  forty  words 
a  minute,  so  you  see  I  need  not  fear  the 
competition  of  my  sighted  sisters.  For 
transcribing,  I  just  use  the  ordinary  type- 
writer. Mistakes  ?  I  should  know  immedi- 
ately if  my  finger  had  slipped  on  to  a  wrong 
key — but  it  doesn't  !  My  fingers  are  my 
eyes,  you  see. 

Some  big  jobs  have  come  my  way — yes, 
whole  books  !  The  one  I  enjoyed  most  was 
"  The  Story  of  Broadcasting,"  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Burrows  of  the  B.B.C.  Mr.  Burrows  would 
dictate  a  complete  chapter,  and  then  I 
would  read  it  to  him,  with  my  fingers,  and 
afterwards  type  it  out. 

Heads  of  firms  sometimes  think  they  are 
making  a  daring  experiment  by  employing 
a    blind    shorthand-typist,    but    they    soon 


learn  to  value  highly  our  accuracy  and 
dependability. 

There  are  about  eighty  of  us  sightless 
workers  in  the  country,  and  a  number  of 
big  firms  and  Government  offices  have 
several  on  the  staff.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  business  man  should  hesitate, 
provided  he  has  plenty  of  dictation,  for,  of 
course,  we  cannot  do  copying  work. 

How  I  laugh  when  people  ask  me,  in  a 
hushed  tone,  whether  I  don't  find  life  dreary 
and  the  days  long  !  I  have  to  explain  that 
the  difficulty  is  to  fit  in  everything  I  want  to 
do,  for  I  have  any  number  of  hobbies — 
walking,  dancing,  piano-playing,  singing 
(I  have  medals  for  this),  wireless,  theatres, 
talkies — and,  most  of  all,  talking.  My 
friends  think  I  am  a  real  chatterbox. 

I  am  very  rapid  with  my  Braille,  whether 
I  am  reading  to  myself  or  aloud.  There  is 
an  annual  Braille  reading  contest,  which 
takes  place  in  public,  and  I  have  secured 
the  Cup  in  this,  the  judges  being  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray. 

As  for  the  films — there  are  just  two  things 
that  bother  me  a  little.  I  find  the  American 
voices  are  rather  "  samey,"  and  so  I  have 
a  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
characters.  This  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  voices  all  come  from  the  same 
place  ! 

You  see,  in  a  theatre  I  have  all  the  actors 
"placed"  on  the  stage.  I  know  that  the 
hero  is  on  the  right,  that  1he  heroine  is 
approaching  him  from  the  left.  Even 
with  a  large  number  I  can  keep  them  all 
clearly  before  me,  because  of  the  direction 
from  which  the  sounds  come.  But  with  the 
talkies  the  characters  are,  to  me,  all  boxed 
up  together.  However,  I  do  manage,  with 
just  a  hint  or  two  from  a  sighted  companion, 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoy  myself  at  the 
cinema. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  1  am  a  keen  card- 
player.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  we  have 
the  Braille  dots  on  the  ordinary  playing- 
cards.  I  have  put  them  on  to  the  Lexicon 
cards  also,  so  that  is  another  game  for  me  to 
indulge  in. 
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My  watch  is  "  dotted,"  so  I  don't  get 
muddled  about  the  time  of  day,  and  as  I  car 
look  after  all  my  personal  needs  I  am  a 
very  independent  person. 

There  is  plenty  for  blind  folks  to  read 
nowadays,  for  we  have  (in  Braille  editions) 
the  Radio  Times,  a  weekly  edition  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  Punch  (no  pictures,  of  course, 
but  smart  little  verbal  descriptions  of  them), 
and  a  special  magazine  of  our  own  called 
the  Literary  Journal,  which  contains  reviews 
and  extracts  from  current  magazines. 

For  me  the  world  is  a  very  happy  place. 
It  is  a  world  of  sound,  of  touch,  of  smell. 
I  have  no  conception  of  colour  whatsoever, 
but  I  can  touch  and  smell — and  love — the 
flowers. 

It  doesn't  worry  me  not  knowing  what 
my  friends  look  like.  In  fact,  I  once  heard 
of  a  man  who  suddenly  had  his  sight  restored 
and  he  was  rather  disappointed  when  he 
saw  human  faces  and  forms  ! 

Bored  ?  I  never  have  time  !  Life  is  an 
adventure  to  me,  just  as  it  is  to  you.  And 
though  I  am  not  quite  the  same  as  other 
people,  I  find  so  much  joy  and  loveliness  in 
life  for  which  to  be  truly  thankful. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of:— 

Mrs.  Garry  Simpson,  a  devoted  helper 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  She 
was  one  of  the  small  group  of  enthusiasts 
who  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
handwritten  books  to  the  present  high  level. 
She  not  only  transcribed  a  large  number  of 
books  herself,  including  Virgil's  "  iFneid/' 
Dante's  "  Purgatorio,"  and  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  but  trained  others  who  are  now 
carrying  on  her  tradition. 

Robert  Wolstenholme,  of  Hey  wood, 
aged  66.  An  ardent  worker  for  the  blind 
people  in  Heywood,  and  associated  with 
the  Heywood  League  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Heywood  Blind  Aid  Society,  of  which  he  was 
Secretary  for  25  years.  He  was  a  dogger 
and  boot  repairer  in  business,  and  in  1912 
was  Secretary  of  the  Master  Cloggers' 
Union. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Preece,  of  South  Grove, 
Highgate,  aged  68.  Mrs.  Preece  was  a  life- 
long friend  and  helper  of  the  blind.     Wife  of 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Preece,  who  lost  his  sight  in 
1909  and  whose  name  is  known  throughout 
the  country  as  a  lecturer  and  appeals 
organiser,  she  rendered  untiring  assistance 
to  her  husband  in  his  spendid  work  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 
"  Without  her  all  my  work  would  have  been 
impossible,"  said  Mr.  Preece.  "  I  have  known 
her  work  48  hours  at  a  stretch  without 
rest.  She  has  accompanied  me  on  all  my 
travels  and  lecture  tours."  Although  a  frail 
woman  and  never  out  of  pain,  she  never 
weakened  in  her  determination  to  aid  her 
husband's  efforts  for  the  blind,  and  it 
was  not  until  three  weeks  before  her  death 
that  she  found  her  sufferings  too  great. 
Her  sweet  and  cheerful  disposition  endeared 
her  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, 
and  the  blind  and  those  who  work  with  and 
for  them  have  lost  in  her  a  very  dear  friend 
and  helper. 

Colonel  William  Elliot,  C.B.,  who 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Students' 
Library  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  wrote  excellent  Braille  and 
himself  produced  109  volumes,  and  in 
addition  was  a  Braille  instructor,  teaching 
the  system  to  voluntary  transcribers. 

Colonel  Elliot  had  a  distinguished  military 
career.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  1880,  and  saw  active  service  in 
Baluchistan  and  Burma.  Later  he  was 
A.D.C.  to  General  Lord  William  Seymour 
and  to  General  E.  Chapman.  He  acted  as 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Lads'  Drill  Associa- 
tion and  to  the  National  Service  League, 
with  which  the  former  body  was 
amalgamated.  During  the  Great  War  he 
entered  the  Military  Secretary's  Department 
of  the  War  Office  and  was  engaged  in 
officering  the  New  Armies.  He  was  awarded 
the  CB.  in  1917. 

Henry  Hubert  James,  Chairman  of 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society.  By 
the  death  of  Mr.  James,  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Society  have  lost  a  chairman  whose 
fine  character  and  untiring  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  work  made  him  beloved 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  Management 
Committee  since  1920  and  became  Chairman 
in  1930.  His  death  entails  a  heavy  loss  on 
the  Society  as  well  as  on  all  connected  with 
the  work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

An  Appeal  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — Your  readers  have  so  generously 
contributed  towards  the  Christmas  fund 
of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League 
in  former  years  that  I  am  venturing  once 
more  to  ask  you  to  insert  in  your  paper  a 
most  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
loneliest  and  poorest  of  our  members  to 
whom  it  is  our  wish  to  send  a  small  gift  at 
Christmas  time. 

Your  readers  will  realize  that  those  who 
are  without  sight  or  hearing  miss  a  great 
deal  of  the  Christmas  cheer,  and  a  small 
gift  brings  them  much  joy,  as  it  shows  them 
they  too  are  remembered  as  well  as  more 
fortunate  folk  who  are  able  to  take  part  in 
the  festivities  of  the  season.  We,  therefore, 
appeal  to  them  with  every  confidence  that 
they  will  give  as  generously  as  possible. 
Every  gift,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  should  be  sent  to : — 
(Mrs.)  E.  H.  Lee, 

55,  Sandford  Road, 
Moseley, 

Birmingham  13. 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Club  for  Blind  Men. 

Sir, — I  was  very  interested  in  Mr. 
Copland's  article,  entitled  "  The  Problem  of 
the  Public,"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  The  passages 
dealing  with  the  failure  of  the  general  public 
to  recognise  in  the  blind,  normal  members  of 
the  community  struck  me  as  being  parti- 
cularly apposite.  I  entirely  endorse  Mr. 
Copland's  contention  that  blind  people 
need  not,  indeed,  should  not,  be  regarded  as 
helpless  —  unemployable  is  the  usual 
synonym  —  but  feel  that  till  a  more 
strenuous  effort  is  made  to  help  them  to 
demonstrate  their  own  worth  and  make  full 
use  of  their  latent  capacity  this  notion  will 
continue  to  be  prevalent. 

I  have  long  had  in  mind  a  scheme  which 
should  go  far  to  remedy  this  state  of  things. 
Briefly,  my  idea  is  to  inaugurate  a  club  where 
men  who  have  gone  blind  after  the  school 
leaving  age  could  be  helped  in  what  might  be 
called  the  technique  of  carrying  on  a  useful 
life    despite    their    handicaps.     This    club 


would  be  in  no  sense  a  centre  of  occupational 
training,  though  such  things  as  may  be 
deemed  essential  for  pleasure  and  profit  in  a 
blind  man's  life  would  be  taught  there. 
Men  who  had  recently  lost  their  sight  would 
be  encouraged  to  make  their  home  at  the 
club  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  months 
and  (one  of  its  most  important  functions) 
their  families  and  friends  would  be  en- 
couraged to  visit  them  there.  By  this 
means  and  through  voluntary  workers  whose 
assistance  in  running  the  club  would  be 
necessary,  a  large  section  of  the  community 
would  gradually  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  with  a  little  help  over  fundamental 
difficulties,  the  blind  man's  life  may  be  of 
equal  interest  to  himself  and  value  to  the 
community  as  that  of  the  average  citizen. 

I  have  already  obtained  sufficient  in- 
formation to  assure  me  of  the  urgent  need 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

Yours,  etc., 

Muriel  B.  Stuart. 
16,  Challoner  Mansions, 

West  Kensington,  W.  14. 

To  the  Editor. 

Democracy  versus  Bureaucracy  in  the  Blind 
World. 

Sir, — In  the  October  number  of  The 
New  Beacon  I  read  with  very  considerable 
interest  the  article  contributed  by  "  An 
Observer,"  and  I  am  in  general  agreement 
with  the  point  of  view  that  was  there 
expressed,  though  I  could  have  wished  that 
some  of  the  points  enumerated  had  been 
pressed  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Like 
"  An  Observer"  I,  too,  am  a  democrat.  I 
hate  everything  that  savours  either  of 
autocracy  or  of  bureaucracy.  These  twin 
evils  are  at  all  times  to  be  avoided  if  sane, 
healthy  and  enlightened  government  is  to 
prevail. 

In  the  blind  world  we  have  suffered 
unnecessarily  within  recent  years  because  a 
few  people  have  vainly  imagined  that  they 
have  been  providentially  sent  into  our  work- 
a-day  world  to  organise  and  generally  to 
direct  our  activities.  The  acute  controversy 
on  co-ordination  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  began  with  the  essay  bearing 
the  nom-de-plume  of  "  Simplissimus."  This 
rather  shameless  attempt  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderating voice  to  officialism  in  directing 
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the  policy  of  the  blind  world  affords  the 
clearest  possible  evidence  of  the  bureaucratic 
intentions  of  those  to  whom  "  Observer  " 
directs  his  criticism. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  within  recent 
years  the  bureaucratic  element  in  the  blind 
world  has  outgrown  any  limits  of  tolerance, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  governing 
bodies  of  institutions,  societies  and  agencies 
for  the  blind  should  themselves  determine 
what  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  and  make  it 
incumbent  upon  all  salaried  persons  to  give 
effect  to  that  policy.  To-day,  unfortunately, 
some  officials  not  only  initiate  and  carry  out 
policies,  but  deliberately  ignore  those  who  in 
reality  should  be  masters  of  the  situation. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  the  agencies 
concerned  if  they  would  rely  just  a  little  more 
on  the  good  sense  and  the  good  intentions  of 
the  members  of  their  respective  councils, 
and  it  would  be  equally  good  if  those 
councillors  would  insist  upon  having  a 
larger  share  in  deliberative  assembly.  We 
are  at  present  confronted  with  a  situation 
where  officials  are  withdrawn — or  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say,  withdrew  themselves — from 
their  administrative  duties  in  order  to  attend 
all  manner  of  conferences  where  questions  of 
policy  are  under  consideration.  If  they 
would  keep  more  closely  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  and  leave  the  honorary  people 
to  perform  the  tasks  for  which  they  are  best 
equipped,  one  might  reasonably  expect 
wiser  and  better  administration  than  that 
with  which  we  are  far  too  frequently 
confronted.  Yours,  etc., 

Ben  Purse. 


PERSONALIA 

Mr.  Edward  Hardy,  Chairman  of  the 
Kent  County  Council,  has  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Kent  Association  for  the 
Blind  in  succession  to  the  late  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Mr.  Edwin  Stevenson,  J. P.,  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Workshops  of 
the  Blackpool  and  Fylde  Societies  for  the 
Blind. 

Councillor  W.  E.  C,  McIlroy  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Reading  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  :— 


Chai)')iian.  thai 

Executive  Council :    Capt.  Sir  Beach-     Dr.       P.       M. 

croft  Towse,  V.C.     Evans. 
Finance  Committee  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty.     Rt.-Hon.  C.  A. 

McCurdy. 
General  Purposes 

Committee  :  Lt.  -Col.     E.     C.     M  r  s  .     John 
Clay.  Knapp. 

Homes 

Sub-Coiumittcc  /Mrs.       J  o  h  N 
Knapp. 
Braille   Publishing 
Dcpt.,    Board  of 

Directors  :  Lt.-Col.     E.     T. 
Wright. 
The   Board  of  Directors,  which  met  for  the  first 
time  last  month,  consists  of  Councillor  E.  H.  Lee, 
Major  R.  Leighton,    Mr.    Godfrey    Robertson, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Shrimpton  and  Lt.-Col.  E.  T.  Wright. 

Education  and 
Research 

Committee  :  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor.     Mr.  H.  j. 
Wagg. 
Technical  Research 

Sub- Committee  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg.     Capt.  Sir  Ian 
Eraser,  M.P. 
Sound  Recording 

Sub- Committee  :  Capt.     Sir     Ian 
Eraser,   M.P. 


The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
following  Sub-Committees  have  not  yet 
been  appointed :  Unification,  Revenue, 
Assistance,  Music,  Publications  Advisory, 
and  Home  Industries  Board  of  Directors. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
Miss  J.  A.  Merivale  has  relinquished 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Homes  Sub- 
Committee,  being  succeeded  by  Mrs.  John 
Knapp,  J. P.  A  member  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  termination  of  Miss  Merivale' s 
Chairmanship  of  the  Institute's  Homes  Sub- 
Committee  merits  more  than  a  merely 
formal  record.  In  the  management  of  the 
Homes  much  more  than  administrative 
efficiency  is  required,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  served  under  Miss  Merivale's  Chair- 
manship of  the  Homes  Sub-Committee  know 
how  consistently  she  has  regarded  the  Homes 
not  as  institutions  but  as  homes  in  which 
the  needs  of  each  individual  had  to  be  met. 
Matrons,  residents  and  the  staff  at  Head- 
quarters join  with  members  of  the 
Committee  in  thanking  Miss  Merivale  for 
the  infinite  consideration  she  was  always 
ready  to  give  to  their  problems." 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Man  Wins  in  Middlesbrough 
Elections. — Lieutenant  Joseph  Swales,  who  in 
the  recent  Municipal  Elections  won  the  Vulcan 
ward  at  Middlesbrough  for  the  Progressives, 
lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  war  service.  He  has 
had  plenty  of  experience  in  local  government 
administration  and  social  work.  For  ten  years 
he  has  served  as  a  co-opted  member  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  being  a  governor 
and  chairman  of  the  Management  Committee 
of  the  Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  member  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  also  President  of  the  Middles- 
brough Disabled  Ex-Servicemen's  Protection 
Association.  He  is  a  native  of  the  town  and  is 
employed  by  the  L.N.E.R. 

A  Blind  Australian  Flautist. — For  seven  years 
William  H.  Smith,  of  Woollahra,  Sydney,  who 
is  blind,  had  played  the  piano,  when  he  heard 
records  of  flute  playing,  and  wished  he  had 
such  an  instrument.  A  neighbour  gave  him  a 
bicycle  pump  in  which  three  finger  holes  had 
been  drilled,  and  on  this  Smith  gained  some 
idea  of  the  notes.  That  was  Ave  years  ago. 
Recently  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Sydney 
Conservatorium  of  Music,  and  he  has  just  been 
placed  second  in  the  flute  section  of  the  Sydney 
Eisteddfod. 

Scout,    Councillor   and   Ambulance    Chief. — 

Gaffer  Andrews,  the  name  by  which  scouts  far 
and  wide  know  "  the  best-loved  Scouter  in 
Norfolk,"  is  almost  blind — and  he  is  a  St.  John 
Ambulance  founder  and  superintendent,  an 
enthusiastic  Scout  Commissioner,  and  an  alert 
Councillor  of  Fakenham,  Norfolk.  He  has 
just  celebrated  his  jubilee  as  a  Scout  Master, 
and  Lord  Baden-Powell  personally  conferred 
him  with  the  coveted  Medal  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Andrews  holds  the  thanks  on  vellum  from  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  for  distinguished 
services. 

Capabilities   of   a   Blind   Poultry    Student. — 

A  blind  student  at  a  course  at  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Farm  School  at  Newton 
Rigg  has  been  recommended,  after  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  Professor  J.  A.  Hanley,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  Armstrong  Col- 
lege, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  a  poultry  certificate. 
Regarding  the  blind  student,  Professor  Hanley 
reports  that  he  had  no  written  examination, 
but  he  adds  :  "I  gave  him  a  long  oral  test  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  very  well  indeed. 


It  appears  as  though  he  can  make  up  for  his 
lack  of  sight  by  an  unusually  well-developed 
sense  of  touch.  He  shows  to  my  satisfaction 
that  he  has  made  unusually  good  use  of  his 
course  at  Newton  Rigg,  and  further,  that, 
with  certain  limitations,  he  could  look  after 
a  poultry  unit  of  the  intensive  or  semi-inten- 
sive type.  He  knows  the  routine  work  well. 
He  is  aware  of  the  common  troubles  to  be 
met  with  and  appears  to  have  taken  every 
step  to  ensure  that  he  can  detect  any  ailments 
or  diseases  in  his  poultry  stock.  He  has 
just  one  advantage  over  those  who  rely  mainly 
on  sight.  He  can  work  quietly  with  his  birds 
in  the  dark  when  they  are  least  likely  to  be 
upset  by  the  examination  of  individual  birds 
for  culling,  etc." 

Chorleywood  College  Successes. — The  follow- 
ing recent  successes  of  pupils  at  Chorleywood 
College  for  girls  with  little  or  no  sight  are 
announced  : — 

National    Froebel    Union    Teachers    Certificate, 
Part  I. 

Joan  Grant. 
School  Certificate   (Oxford). 

Hazel  Belbin  (five  credits). 

Doris  John  (six  credits). 

Joan  Woodcraft  (seven  credits). 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music. 
Grammar  of  Music,  Grade   I  V.     Mary  Simes,  Doris 

John  and  Freda  Park. 
Violin,     Grade      VI     (Intermediate).     Mary    Simes 

(Hon.  Mention). 
Piano,  Grade     VI   (Intermediate).     Doris  John  and 
Freda  Park. 
Grade    V  (Higher  Div.).     Nina  Barrett  (Hon. 

Mention),  Hazel  Belbin. 
Grade   II  (Elementary).     Heather  Carter. 
Grade    I    (Primary).     Sheila   Jennens    (Hon. 
Mention). 

Old  Girls'  Successes. 

Ruth  Hitchcock,  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
gained  a  First  Class  in  the  First- Year  University 
Examination  in  Theology  and  was  awarded  a  Mary 
Sparke  Scholarship. 

Mabel  Judd  gained  the  British  Diploma  in  Floral 
Art  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  Mrs. 
Spry's  School  of  Flower  Decorations. 

Suzanne  Murtagh  has  completed  the  Froebel  Certi- 
ficate from  the  Rachel  McMillan  Training  College. 

Mildrid  Store  (Norwegian  graduate)  gained  a  further 
scholarship  as  a  student-teacher  in  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  she  is  staying  for  a 
second  year. 

A  Singing  Masseur. — Mr.  Edward  Slaughter, 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Certificated 
Blind  Masseurs  and  a  St.  Dunstaner,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Association,  recently 
accompanied  the  British  Minister  to  Uruguay 
to  Montevideo.  At  the  ship's  concerts  he  sang 
with  great  success,  and  whilst  in  Montevideo 
he  broadcast  English  ballads,  by  special  request, 
from  Radio  Jackson. 
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Public  Social  Services. 

There  are  few  inexpensive  books  of  re- 
ference more  valuable  to  the  social  worker 
than  Public  Social  Services  (published  by  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service,  26,  Bed- 
ford Square,  W.C.  1,  price  2s.  post  free.) 
The  Handbook,  which  was  first  published 
in  1917,  and  is  now  in  its  seventh  edition, 
deals  with  the  many  social  services  provided 
by  the  State  for  the  individual  citizen.  It 
supplies  in  simple  form  a  description  of  the 
Acts  and  Regulations  which  provide  statutory 
authority  for  state  services,  the  method  of 
their  administration,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  authorities  to  whom  enquiries 
may  be  submitted.  The  principal  differences 
of  administration  in  Scotland  have  been 
noted. 

The  book  falls  into  nine  sections,  the  first 
dealing  with  Public  Health,  and  including 
chapters  on  infectious  diseases,  housing, 
town  and  country  planning,  maternity  and 
child  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Sections  follow  on  National  Health  and 
Pensions,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Poor  Law, 
Education  (including  Elementary,  Secondary 
and  Adult  Education,  Vocational  Training, 
the  School  Medical  Service,  Social  and 
Physical  Training)  and  Children  (including  the 
juvenile  delinquent,  the  neglected  child,  and 
the  protection  of  children  and  young  persons) , 
Industry  and  Employment,  Administration 
of  Justice,  War  Pensions  (including  pensions 
for  officers,  men,  widows  and  dependants, 
with  medical  treatment  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Special  Grants  Committee)  and  finally 
Industrial  Assurance. 

The  home  teacher  in  the  course  of  her 
daily  round  is  constantly  faced  with  problems 
not  merely  affecting  the  blind,  but  affecting 
the  family  of  which  the  blind  person  is  a 
member,  and  she  would  find  such  a  book  as 
"  Public  Social  Services  "  (which  is  not  too 
large  or  too  heavy  to  find  a  place  in  an 
attache-case)  an  invaluable  Enquire-Within 
compendium. 


A  Verbal  Intelligence  Test. 

The  Teachers'  Forum  for  September  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  results 
of  a  Verbal  Intelligence  Test  applied  to 
physically  normal,  blind,  and  deaf  children 
in  similar  school  grades,  the  tests  being 
presented  in  oral  form  to  the  physically 
normal  and  blind  and  in  written  form  to  the 
deaf.  The  numbers  examined  were  as  follows  • 


Physically  normal 

229 

Deaf 

68 

Blind 

66 

The  Otis  Classification  Test,  Part  II, 
Form  A,  as  adapted  for  use  with  the  blind  was 
employed,  a  test  intended  to  measure  native 
ability,  and  showing  a  high  correlation  with 
the  Irwin-Hayes  tests.  The  main  results 
are  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  Physically  normal  and  blind  children 
make  approximately  equal  scores,  and  both 
make  higher  scores  than  the  deaf. 

2.  In  each  grade,  the  physically  normal 
and  blind  exceed  the  deaf  by  significant 
amounts,  and  the  blind  exceed  the  physically 
normal  in  the  third  grade. 

3.  Analysis  of  differences  in  reactions  to 
questions  particularly  difficult  for  each  grade 
indicate  that  blind  children  have  greater 
capacity  than  the  physically  normal  to  react 
to  relatively  long  questions,  that  the  deaf  are 
superior  to  the  physically  normal  only  on 
the  few  questions  particularly  easy  for  the 
deaf,  and  that  questions  classified  as 
analogies  (e.g.  Order  is  to  confusion  as  what  is 
to  war  ?  guns,  powder,  thunder,  army,  peace) 
are  specially  difficult  for  all  three  groups. 

The  following  are  among  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  evidence  obtained  : — 

1.  Similarities  and  differences  revealed 
by  gross  scores  are  not  wholly  due  to  the 
factor  of  intelligence. 

2.  The  chief  differences  between  the 
physically  normal  and  blind  and  the  deaf  are 
due  to  language  handicaps  of  the  deaf. 

3.  The  blind  children,  especially  those  in 
the  third  grade,  have  greater  capacity  to 
attend  to  materials  presented  orally  than 
physically  normal  children. 

4.  Deaf  children  are  hampered  in  react- 
ing to  various  situations  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  attack  problems  without  help. 
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Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

It  is  good  to  note  in  the  Report  for  1935-36 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £2,881 
on  the  total  sales  of  the  previous  year,  and 
that  the  new  Shop  Front  (alterations  to  the 
Retail  Shop  were  completed  during  the  year 
under  review)  is  attracting  more  business, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to 
various  reasons,  the  loss  on  trading  was 
heavier  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
Bedding  Department,  with  the  most  modern 
equipment,  is  now  installed  in  new  premises 
in  New  North  Road,  and  the  Upholstery 
work  has  been  extended  and  up-to-date 
settees  and  chairs  are  now  being  made.  The 
experiment  in  training  blind  women  to 
make  hand-made  cigarettes  has  been  con- 
tinued with  such  good  results  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  commercialise  this 
product  under  the  name  of  "  Brailles." 
The  results  of  the  experiment  in  soap  making 
have  so  far  proved  encouraging,  and  the 
Report  includes  an  interesting  picture  of 
men  at  work  in  this  department. 

Barclay  Home  and  School,  Brighton. 

The  43rd  Annual  Report,  for  1935-36, 
opens  with  a  quotation  from  a  report 
recently  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Ministry  of  Health  after  a  visit  to  the 
school  by  one  of  their  inspectors  : — 

"  The  training  facilities  and  residential 
provision  are  excellent,  a  high  standard  of 
achievements  aimed  at  in  training,  and 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
students  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance." 

A  novel  interest  for  the  girls  over  14  has 
been  provided  by  the  organising  of  a  Puppet 
Theatre,  the  puppets  being  made  and 
dressed  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  a  per- 
formance at  this  theatre  of  extracts  from 
Pickwick  was  given  in  connection  with  the 
Pickwick  centenary.  A  Company  of  Girl 
Guides  has  been  formed  during  the  year. 

Excellent  photographs  illustrate  the 
Report,  the  picture  of  a  housecraft  class  at 
work  being  specially  attractive, 


Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  is  specially 
fortunate  in  its  illustrations,  which  give  a 
very  pleasant  picture  of  the  activities  of  the 
blind  in  the  care  of  the  Institution,  from 
nursery  school  to  training  department.  "  In 
Camp,  Bowland,"  and  "  In  Camp,  Humbie," 
show  happy  groups  of  the  Guides  and 
Scouts  belonging  to  the  School  companies. 

In  the  Industrial  Department  there  are 
now  163  trained  men  and  25  trained  women 
workers  engaged  in  the  making  of  bedding, 
baskets,  furniture,  brushes,  knitwear  and 
mats.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Institution  is  the  only  large  manufacturer  of 
cane  and  Raytex  furniture  in  Scotland. 

An  increase  of  over  £700  in  the  list  of 
subscriptions  and  donations  is  not  the  least 
cheerful  item  in  the  Report,  even  though  the 
sum  secured  comes  short  of  that  aimed  at. 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society. 

The  101st  Report,  for  the  year  1935-36, 
records  various  important  developments, 
including  the  opening  of  a  new  Home  for 
Blind  Men  and  an  additional  Social  Centre, 
bringing  the  number  of  classes  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  to  fifteen. 

The  work  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
during  the  year  through  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  its  Secretary  for  over 
eighteen  years.  She  had  been  untiring  in 
her  devotion  to  the  blind,  and  had  seen  the 
work  grow  very  considerably  during  the 
years  of  her  association  with  it.  Mrs. 
Boltman,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary,  has 
succeeded  her  in  the  work. 
Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham. 

The  92nd  Annual  Report,  for  1935-36, 
states  that  the  Committee  has  been  able  to 
offer  its  workers  regular  employment 
throughout  the  year,  the  total  sales  amount- 
ing to  over  £31,440,  an  increase  of  £1,441 
on  the  previous  year. 

The  Welfare  Department,  organised  a 
year  ago,  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
workers  and  provides  a  daily  hot  dinner  at  a 
charge  of  sixpence  a  head,  and  tea  and  coffee 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  breaks. 

The  Institution  has  sustained  a  serious 
loss  in  the  death  of  its  former  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Arthur  Ai'mitage,  J. P.,  and  in  addition 
the  Report  records  with  regret  several  other 
changes  in  the  Committee's  personnel, 
through  death  or  removal, 
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West  Ham  Association  for   the  Blind. 

The  seventh  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1936,  is  in  the  abridged 
form  which  seems  to  have  found  favour  with 
several  societies  after  preliminary  trial — 
a  double  foolscap  sheet,  which  is  folded  to 
foolscap  envelope  shape  and  has  titles  and 
slogans  on  the  final  outside  surfaces.  The 
Association's  motto  is  "  Sympathy  expressed 
in  Service,"  and  better  still,  the  pleasure 
the  Committee  members  and  other  workers 
in  the  Association  have  found  in  their  work 
has  repaid  them  for  their  trouble — it  is 
good  to  read  that.  Employment,  training, 
pastime,  individual  casework,  visiting,  wire- 
less, socials,  and  all-important  attention  to 
prevention,  all  find  mention  in  this  brief 
survey.  A  handsome  legacy  from  a  former 
helper  has  been  a  welcome  encouragement. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary  at  63,  Tennyson 
Road,  Stratford,  E.  15. 

Royal  School  of  Industry,  Bristol. 

The  143rd  Annual  Report,  for  1935-36, 
states  that  the  Committee  has  recently 
entered  on  a  joint  collecting  scheme  (known 
as  the  Bristol  Fund  for  the  Blind),  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  the  competition  in  Bristol  of 
rival  collections. 

In  the  school  the  number  of  pupils  has 
remained  fairly  stationary,  the  present 
number  being  103.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  pupils  in  the  three  senior  classes 
attend  fortnightly  classes  at  the  Museum. 

Pending  the  erection  of  the  next  work- 
shops, arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  Council  for  the  accommodation  of  work- 
people and  staff  in  a  building  in  Broad  Weir, 
where  the  work  is  being  carried  on  under  very 
convenient  conditions. 

An  interesting  photograph  is  given  of  the 
original  building  in  which  the  Blind  Asylum 
began  its  work  in  1793. 

Pontypridd  and  Districts  Institution. 

The  9th  Annual  Report,  for  1936,  records 
with  deep  regret  the  death  of  its  late  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  O'Brien,  who  had  given 
selfless  and  devoted  service  to  the  blind  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 

During  the  year  under  review  52 
employees  were  on  the  Institution's  register, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  spite  of 


continued  trade  depression  in  South  Wales 
sales  have  shown  some  improvement.  That 
workmen's  contributions  to  an  Institution  in 
a  South  Wales  area  should  reach  a  total  of 
over  £1,227  is  a  record  of  which  those  who 
contributed  may  well  be  proud. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

The  following  new  Braille  and  Moon  publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production  and  are  applicable  not  only  to  British 
but  also  to  foreign  customers. 

ORGAN—  s.    d. 

14.177  Hollins,  A.     Epithalamium       ..  ..04 

14.178  Hollins,  A.  Cantilene  in  A  Hat  .  .  ..05 
PIANO— 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music  1937  Examinations  : — 

14.060  Preliminary      ..  ..  ..  ..07 

14.061  Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C      .  .      o     9 

14.062  Grade  2   (Elementary),   Lists  A,  B,  C     on 

14.063  Grade  3  (Transitional),    Lists  A,  B,  C     1     o 

14.175  Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A,  B.  .  .  .      10 
14,174     Grade  5  (Higher),  List  B        ..           ..09 

14.176  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  A  ..      on 

14.181  Dunhill,  T.  F.   Home  Pictures  (Six  Easy 

Descriptive  Pieces)      .  .  .  .  .  .      o     5 

14,028     Rameau.     La  Poule        .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.182  Sjogren.     Pictures  and  Sketches  (Set  of 

Nine  Pieces)      . .  .  .  .  .  ..on 

DANCE— 

14.207  Gay,    N.     The   Fleet's   in   Port   Again, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.208  Kennedy,  J.,  and  Carr,  M.     Free,  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

14.209  Kennedy,  J.,  and  Carr,  M.     O-Kay  for 

Sound,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

14.210  Towers,  Morrow  and  Pelosi.     When  the 

Poppies  Bloom  Again,  Song  Fox-Trot     o     4 

14.185  Waldteufel,  Emile.     Reverie,  Valse     ..      05 

14.186  Waldteufel,    Emile.         Toujours     Fidele, 

Valse      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

SONGS— 

14.187  Hope,    Ashworth.     Two   Short   Songs: 

1.     Lips  ;    2.     An    Irish    Love   Song, 

C  :   C-E1  04 

14.179  Messager.     Red  Rose  (from  "  Monsieur 

Beaucaire  "),  F  :    C-F1  .  .  ..04 

14,003     Schubert.     Sei  mir  gegrusst   (Angel  of 

Beauty),  A  :    F-F1 05 

14.180  Warlock,  Peter.     Good  Ale,  F  :    C-F1..      o     4 

14.188  Wolf,      Hugo.       Verschwiegene     Liebe 

(Silent  Love),   E   minor:    B,   flat-D1 
sharp      . .  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

TWO-PART    SONGS— 

14.183  Bantock.        The      Wild      Brown      Bee 

(Soprano  and  Contralto)         .  .  ..04 

14.184  Ireland,  J.     Aubade  (Female  Voices).,      o     4 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a   reduction   of  two-thirds  for  the   blind   residents 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
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Per    Vol. 
s.    d. 
FICTION— 

13,642-13,645  Penny  Plain,  O.  Douglas.  S.E.B. 
Interpointed,  large  size.  Paper 
Covers.     4  Vols.  .  .  .  .  5     9 

GAMES— 

13,666  Chess  Strategy  and  Tactics.  (Fifty 
Master  Games.)  Selected  and  an- 
notated by  Fred  Reinfeld  and  Irving 
Chernev.     S.E.B.      Large  size,  Inter-  9 

pointed.     Cloth    Boards.  .  .  ..29 

HISTORY— 

13,609-13,614  A  History  of  Europe,  Part  I, 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed.  Cloth  Boards, 
6  Vols.      (Index  in  Vol.  6)      .  .  ..90 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

14,226  Lady's  Knitted  Long-sleeved  Jumper — 
Girl's  Knitted  Gloves  (10-12  years). 
Reprinted  from  "  Progress,"  Nov., 
1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.      .  .  . .  ..06 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL  — 

S.E.B.     Interpointed.     9-in.    by    7-in.    Single    Sheets, 
3d.  each. 
Hymns. 

14.064  Sun  of  my  Soul. 

14.065  Abide  with  Me. 

14.066  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing. 

14.067  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  to-day. 

14.068  O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past. 

14.069  Rock  of  Ages. 

14.070  The  Church's  One  Foundation. 

14.071  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. 

14.072  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. 

14.073  For  all  the  Saints. 
14,173     O  Worship  the  King. 

Per    Vol. 
s.    d. 
SCRIPTURES— 

L3, 813-13. 8r7     The  School  Bible,  Selections  from 
the      Authorised     Version.        S.E.B. 
Large     size,     Interpointed.         Cloth 
Boards.     5  Vols.  .  .  .  .  9     3 

SCIENTIFIC— 

r3.6i5-i3,6i7     The  New  Background  of  Science, 
Sir  James  Jeans.     Published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books      Fund.     S.E.B.     Large     size, 
Interpointed.     Cloth  Boards.      3  Vols.    9     o 
TRAVEL— 

13,728-13,733     In  the  Steps  of  the  Master,  H.  V. 
Morton.     S.E.B.      Large   size,    Inter- 
pointed.    Paper    Covers.     6  Vols...      6     o 
MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 
customers,    libraries   and    other   organisations   for  the 
blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per  Vol. 

s.   d. 
3,898-901     The    Money    Moon,    by    J.    Farnol. 

4  Vols.     (Limited  Edition)    .  .  ..56 

British  Customers        .  .  .  .  ..26 

3,902-9     Windsor    Castle,     by    H.     Ainsworth. 

8  Vols.      (Limited  Edition)    .  .  .  .      5     6 

British  Customers        .  .  .  .  ..26 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE'S     STUDENTS      LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY—  Vols. 

Seelev,  Sir  J.  E.  B.     Fear  and  be  Slain.  .  4 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE— 
Forman,  M.  B.  (Ed.  by).      Letters  of  John  Keats       9 
Sisam,    K.    (Ed.  by).     Chaucer's  Nun's  Priest's 
Tale  3 


HISTORY—  Vols. 

Clark,  G.  N.     The  Later  Stuarts 8 

LAW— 

Rivington,  H.  Gibson  (Ed.  by).      Snell's  Princi- 
ples of  Equity  (1934  Ed.)  20 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Green,  L.  C.     Great  African  Mysteries..  ..        4 

Livingstone,     Sir     R.     W.     Greek     Ideals    and 
Modern  Life         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        2 

MODERN  LANGUAGES— 

Ritchie,  R.  L.  Graeme  and  Moore,  J.  M.      Second 
French  Reader    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        3 

Thierry,  A.    Les  Normands  en  Angleterre.  .  .        4 

PHILOSOPHY— 

Broad,     C.     E.     Three     Examples     of     Ethical 
Criticism  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         i 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA— 

Eliot,  T.  S.     Murder  in  the  Cathedral    .  .  .  .        1 

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE— 

Marriott,      Sir     J.     A.     R.     Dictatorship     and 
Democracy  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Paranagua,  O.     Tariff  Policy        .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Robson,  W.  A.     Civilisation  and  the  Growth  of 
Law  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .        5 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS— 

1-indlay,  J.  A.     The  Rock  of  Truth        .  .  .  .        4 

Fry,  A.  Ruth.     Quaker  Ways      .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Stalker,  J.     Life  of  Jesus  Christ. .  .  .  .  .        2 

Various  Authors  ;    The  Psalmists  .  .  .  .        3 

TALKING    BOOKS    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

The   following    additional    Talking    Books    are    now 

available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Talking    Books    Recorded    by    the    Sound    Recording 
Committee. 

FICTION—  Records 

Hope,  Anthony.     Rupert  of  Hentzau    .  .  .  .        9 

Sayers,  Dorothy.     Murder  Must  Advertise  and 
"  The  Disappearance  of  Mr.  Davenheim,"  by 
Agatha  Christie  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  13 

Yates,  Dornford.     Berry  and  Co.  .  .  .  .      10 

NON-FICTION— 

Duguid,  Julian.     Green  Hell        ..  ..  ..12 

Jones,  Ira.      King  of  Air  Fighters  ..  ..      n 

McKenna,  Marthe.      I  was  a  Spy  .  .  .  .        9 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  Search  of  Scotland  .  .  .  .      13 

Street,  A.  G.     Farmer's  Glory     .  .  .  .  .  .      10 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Daudet     and     Schiller.     French     and     German 
extracts    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        1 

Books  Recorded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind   and    Circulated    by   the    Talking    Book    Library. 

Records 

FICTION— 

Dickens,  Charles.     A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  .  .      24 

NON-FICTION— 

De  Kruif,  Paul.     Men  Against  Death     ..  ..      1S 
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ADDITIONS. 

FICTION—  Vols. 

Alverdes,   Paul.      (Translator,   Basil  Creighton) 

Whistlers'  Room             .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  i 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.     The  Sun  and  the  Sea.  .           •  •  4 

Benson,  R.  H.     A  Queen's  Tragedy     . .          . .  5 

Brookes,  Hugh.     Saturday  Island           .  .          .  .  5 

Farnol,  Jeffery.     John  o'  the  Green        .  .           .  .  5 

Gardiner,  D.  F.     Murder  at  a  Dog  Show            .  .  3 

Garnett,  David.     Beany-Eye       .  .           .  .           .  .  2 
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Vols. 

Geoghegan,  Lawrence.     Vagabond  Sonata        .  .  4 

Gibbs,  Philip.      Blood  Relations               .  .           .  .  7 
Hobart,   Alice  Tisdale.     Oil   for  the   Lamps  of 

China        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Hutchinson,  R.  C.     One  Light  Burning              .  .  5 
Kastner,      Erich.        (Translator,      C.      Brooks). 

Three  Men  in  the  Snow              . .           . .           .  .  3 

Lyon,  Mary.     Without  Alphonse              .  .           .  .  2 

Morley,  F.  V.     War  Paint             4 

Niven,  Frederick.     Old  Soldier  . .           .  .           .  .  3 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant.     The  Sleeping  Child       .  .  4 

Swan,  Annie  S.     The  Broad  Road           .  .           .  .  5 

Wallace,  Edgar.     The  Blue  Hand           .  .           .  .  4 

Wheatley,    Dennis.     Black   August        .  .           .  .  6 

Williams,   Valentine.     The  Portcullis  Room    .  .  5 

Wool,  Edward.     Libel       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Young,  F.  Brett.     This  Little  World      . .           .  .  7 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Anonymous.     Letters  of  an  Indian  judge  to  an 

English  Gentleman         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Bailey,  Alice.     Next  Three  Years            . .           . .  1 

Broad,  Lewis,  and  Russell,  Leonard.     The  Way 

of  the  Dictators . .           .  .           .  .           .  .           . .  5 

Crutwell,  C.  R.  M.  F.     Wellington          ..           ..  2 

Duff,  Douglas  V.     A  Sword  for  Hire      .  .           .  .  5 

Einstein,     Albert.      (Translator,    Alan    Harris). 

The  World  As  I  See  It  ("  Mein  Weltbild  "). .  3 

Elwes,  Winifride  and  Richard.      Gervase  Elwes  5 

Garrold,  R.  P.     The  Onion  Peelers         . .          . .  6 
Goard,      Rev.     W.      Pascoe.        Jesus     Christ — 

Triumphant         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

*Ingram,  A.  F.  W.  Bishop.     God  and  You          .  .  2 

Loyola,  Mother  Mary,  LB. V.M.     Trust..           ..  2 

Overbeck,  Alicia  O'Reardon.     Living  High,  or 

at  Home  in  the  Andes    .  .           .  .           . .           . .  5 

Pares,  B.     Moscow  Admits  a  Critic        .  .           .  .  2 

Sertillanges,  A.  P.      (Translator,  G.  Anstruther, 

O.P.).     Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and  His  Work  2 

Shaw,  G.  B.     The  Devil's  Disciple          .  .           .  .  2 

Somervell,   D.   C.     Livingstone    .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Solmes,      Alwyn.       The      English     Policeman  : 

871-1935              4 

Waugh,  E.  Edmund  Campion  .  .  .  .  3 
JUVENILE— 

Mee,  Arthur  (Arr.  by).     The  Children's  Bible..  11 

Strang,  H.     The  Air  Patrol          5 

GRADE  I— 

Barclay,  Florence.  Shorter  Works  . .  . .  3 
MOON— 

Christie,  Agatha.     Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd .  .  5 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     The  Talisman            .  .           .  .  9 
*  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 
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In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  to  ensure 
the  delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary — Miss  O.  I.  Prince,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  that  extra  books 
will  be  needed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of 
December,  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
December  16th. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester,  3. 
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CHRISTMAS    CARDS. 
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VACANCIES,  31st  OCTOBER,   1936. 
N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         4 

(2  applications  under  consideration.) 
8,    Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 

Women       . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington         3 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport       10 

(1  application  under  consideration.) 
Convalescent       and       Holiday       Home,      St. 

Leonards-on-Sea     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      — 

(Several  vacancies  for  the  winter  months.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND   HOMES. 

Home    for    Blind    Men,    93,    Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,    Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 
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Advertising  Rates: 


6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  55.) 


Home  Teacher  for  the  blind  (sighted,  certificated 
ladv),  required  for  Hampshire.  Before  applving,  write 
for "further  particulars  to  H.A.C.B.,  82.  High  Street, 
Winchester. 


NEWCASTLE    &    GATESHEAD    HOME     TEACHING 
SOCIETY   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Two  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  posts. 
Candidates  must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  and  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area 
Commencing  salary  £156  per  annum. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher,"  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
December  1st,  1936. 

R.    J.    SMITH, 
Sutherland  Memorial  Hall,  Secretary. 

Jesmond  Road, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2. 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line   (Minimum  5s.) 
CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.LI. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Report  of  the  Research  into  Education  Committee. 

IN  1931  a  Committee  representing  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  including  both  co-opted  and  official  members,  began  their 
work  of  considering  in  detail  the  problems  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  Committee 
set  out  on  their  task  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  research,  putting  before  themselves  definite 
problems  for  investigation.  For  various  reasons,  however,  reasons  set  forth  shortly  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  in  his  Introduction,  much  of  this  scientific  work  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  Committee  turned  to  surveying  and  recommending  rather  than  to  research.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  this,  because  their  one  investigation 
which  is  fully  recorded  here,  that  into  the  physical  education  of  blind  children,  produced 
results  which,  however  dismaying  they  may  be,  are  of  the  highest  value.  Nevertheless  the 
survey  which  they  have  made  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  description  of  the  status  quo, 
interesting  as  that  is,  but  on  every  page  looks  forward  to  the  improvement  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  all  its  phases,  and  points  the  way  to  the  future. 

In  contrast  to  many  official  Reports,  this  one  reads  well.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
differences  of  style  which  strike  the  reader  in  passing  from  chapter  to  chapter  that  several 
drafters  have  been  at  work,  and  that  the  Committee  have  wisely  confined  themselves  to 
seeing  that  their  intentions  have  been  presented,  leaving  the  expression  to  the  writers. 
In  this  way  the  dead  level  of  official  jargon  has  been  avoided,  while  the  general  oversight 
of  the  Committee  prevents  the  book  from  resembling  a  volume  of  unrelated  essays  on  one 
topic.  On  the  other  hand  one  usually  expects  from  a  Committee  recommendations  :  in 
this  Report  the  recommendations  are  so  well  embedded  in  the  text  that  the  casual  reader 
may  sometimes  overlook  them,  and  he  is  given  no  help  in  the  way  of  a  summary  of  them  at 
the  end.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  read  the  Report  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is,  however, 
so  illuminating  on  many  points  that  this  is  no  drawback,  except  for  the  reviewer. 

Opening  with  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Eichholz,  the  inspiration  and,  until  his  death,  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee,  the  Report  contains 
sections  on  administration,  both  present  and 
future  ;  on  general  educational  theory,  set- 
ting out  the  basis  of  the  modern  .outlook 
which  informs  the  later  parts  of  the  Report  ; 
on  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  for 
the  various  stages  of  pre-school  and  school 
life  up  to  16  ;  on  the  vocational  and  general 
aspects  of  continuation  courses  of  training  ; 
on  health  and  physical  welfare  ;  and  on 
miscellaneous  questions  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  fitted  into  the  above  frame- 
work— coeducation,  problems  of  adolescence, 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  schools  for 
seeing  children,  retarded  children,  talented 
children  and  their  education  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  universities,  and 
the  provision  of  Braille  text  books.  Appen- 
dices of  statistics,  which  unfortunately  were 
compiled  early  in  the  Committee's  work 
and  relate  mostly  to  1932,  and  of  regulations 
now  in  force,  collect  in  convenient  form  much 
material  of  value  to  those  who  do  not  easily 
have  access  to  official  sources  of  information. 
The  most  valuable  appendix,  however,  is 
Number  2,  the  Report  of  Miss  Vulliamy  and 
Dr.  Broman  on  physical  education,  with 
notes  on  individual  schools  and  on  school 
and  workroom  furniture,  with  sketches  of 
good  and  bad  posture  and  suggestions  of 
their  causes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  order  of 
the  Report  is  logical,  it  is  sometimes  difficult, 
without  consulting  various  parts  of  it,  to 
find  what  the  Committee  have  to  say  on 
any  particular  topic,  e.g.  the  consideration 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
retarded  blind  children  is  scattered  over 
three  chapters  of  the  Report,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Committee's  views  on  the 
bright  child.  Possibly  this  is  inevitable, 
but,  if  so,  the  compilers  of  the  index  should 
have  taken  particular  care  to  see  that  the 
references  to  general  topics  were  as  full  and 
exact  as  those  to  persons  and  schools.  This 
unfortunately  has  not  been  done,  e.g.  one  of 
the  principal  references  to  ' '  Intercourse  with 
the  Seeing,"  that  on  p.  218  sqq.,  has  been 
omitted,  and  one  of  the  references  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Partially  Sighted  on  the 
same  page  has  been  overlooked. 

These  are  small  points,  and  we  have  much 
to  be  grateful  for  in  this  Report ;  for  nothing 
so  much  as  the  discussion  of  guiding  principles 
in  Part  II.    "  A  man,"  the  Committee  state, 


"  has  been  well  educated  if  within  the 
limits  of  his  experience  and  understanding 
he  has  learned  to  recognize  what  is  good  and 
true  and  beautful,  and  if  to  the  limits  of 
his  capacity  he  has  been  equipped  to  pursue 
it.  To  know,  to  desire,  and  actively  to 
pursue  the  things  of  greatest  worth  in  the 
spheres  of  social  and  personal  values  are 
the  marks  of  a  good  character,  to  the 
making  of  which  all  educational  efforts 
should  be  directed."  While  knowledge  comes 
first  in  this  statement,  it  is  seen  to  be 
useless  without  desire  and  activity  towards 
a  real  end.  All  through  the  Report  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  acquisition  by 
the  child  of  facts,  not  on  wide  knowledge  or 
skill  in  a  selected  vocation,  but  on  all  round 
harmonious  development.  If  the  child  is 
well  educated  the  man  will  be  a  good  citizen, 
but  he  should  for  the  most  part  educate 
himself,  both  as  a  child  and  as  an  adult. 
If  he  learns  only  when  his  teachers  spread 
before  him  materials  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  experience,  and  has  no  urge  to  go  out 
and  seek  his  own  experiences,  the  results 
of  schooling  will  be  disappointing.  The 
Committee  hold  it  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  "  teachers  of  the  blind  and  particularly 
those  in  residential  institutions  should  re- 
member always  that  the  deepest  and  most 
fundamental  needs  of  blind  children  are  a 
rich  and  intimate  experience  of  common 
things,  and  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the 
many  characters  that  move  across  the 
scenes  of  daily  life,  and  the  activities  in 
which  these  characters  engage.  For  these 
no  verbal  substitutes  will  serve."  But  the 
teachers  must  also  "  reveal  to.  them  the 
resources  of  the  world  outside  the  limited 
range  of  their  senses  and  stimulate  them  to 
explore  its  possibilities."  There  is  much 
sound  advice  on  the  necessity  of  running 
risks  in  the  interest  of  developing  confidence 
and  independence. 

Teachers  in  schools  of  all  kinds  might 
well  take  to  heart  the  first  sentences  in  the 
chapter  headed  "  The  World  of  Emotion." 
"  In  some  ways  the  most  important  factor 
in  any  new  experience  is  the  emotional 
tone  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  for  the 
emotion  that  it  evokes  determines  whether  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  will  be  sought 
or  shunned,  and  in  what  manner  the  experi- 
ence will  influence  future  behaviour."  Ad- 
ministrators also  should  mark  the  corollary  : 
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"  The  first  essential  of  sound  educational 
work  is  that  it  should  be  carried  out  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  development  of 
a  harmonious  emotional  life."  In  various 
passages  the  Committee  put  up  convincing 
arguments  for  improved  premises  and  equip- 
ment which  will  assist  teachers  to  produce 
and  maintain  such  an  atmosphere.  They  do 
not  plead  for  impossibly  perfect  conditions, 
for  readers  of  the  Report  will  recognize 
that  some  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  schools  for  the  blind  now  offer 
conditions  similar  to  those  the  Committee 
have  in  mind  ;  but  the  older  and  more 
institutional  buildings  fall  far  below  their 
standards.  For  example,  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  education  of  children  from 
5  to  7  or  8,  we  read,  "It  is  important  to 
have  living  things  in  the  child's  environment, 
plants  should  therefore  be  provided,  also 
tables  and  shelves  on  which  they  may  be 
kept.  There  should  be  room  for  pets  such  as 
doves,  canaries,  and  mice."  Might  we  add 
rabbits  ?  Again,  "  There  should  be  a  spacious 
playground  with  hard  surface  in  a  sunny, 
sheltered  position,  and  yet  with  some  shade 
for  very  hot  sunny  weather.  There  should  be 
in  one  part  of  it  various  apparatus,  such  as  a 
jungle-gym  and  a  see-saw,  also  a  sand-pit  and 
perhaps  a  paddling  pool.  Other  outdoor  toys 
which  will  encourage  activity,  such  as 
wheelbarrows  and  carts,  should  be  available." 
After  emotion,  thought  ;  and  here  the 
Committee  have  some  wise  observations  to 
make  on  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  blind  generally. 
They  say,  "  There  are  undoubtedly  certain 
diseases  to  which  particular  cases  of  blind- 
ness can  be  traced,  which  very  seriously 
damage  the  sources  of  mental  and  physical 
energy,  but  if  we  exclude  these  special  cases 
there  seems  no  reason  why  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  should  impute  to 
the  blind  any  inferiority  of  intelligence, 
either  qualitative  or  quantitative  ;  within 
the  field  in  which  his  knowledge  is  direct 
or  well  founded  a  blind  man's  intelligence 
may  be  as  great,  and  may  work  as  actively 
and  surely  as  any  other's.  We  suggest, 
then,  that  there  is  as  yet  little  value  in 
seeking  to  institute  an  exact  comparison 
between  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  blind 
and  seeing  persons.  What  we  want  to  know 
about  the  blind  is  not  how  much  more  or 
less  intelligent  they  might  have  been  if  they 


had  been  able  to  see,  but  how  the  intelligence 
they  actually  possess  may  best  be 
developed." 

Little  time  is  spent  on  an  abstruse  dis- 
cussion of  the  imagery  of  the  blind.  "  For 
the  teacher  the  problems  of  language  are  of 
greater  immediate  importance  than  those  of 
imagery."  Verbalism  is  deplored,  but  the 
value  of  merely  verbal  knowledge  to  the 
blind  man  who  has  to  meet  with  the  seeing 
and  employ  the  usual  conversational  gambits 
is  not  decried.  Even  though  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  blind  child's  experience  to  know  that 
grass  is  green,  it  enables  him  to  feel  less 
"  out  of  it  "  when  green  is  mentioned. 
"  We  must  therefore  not  be  afraid  of  verbal 
knowledge,  but  we  must  ask  of  blind  pupils 
an  intellectual  honesty  that  is  not  content 
with  hazy  and  slipshod  notions,  but  insists 
on  definitions  of  ideas  in  terms  clearly  com- 
prehensible to  themselves." 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantages 
which  would  derive  from  a  freer  mixing  of 
the  blind  with  seeing  children.  While  the 
Committee,  as  a  result  of  very  full  considera- 
tion reported  in  a  separate  chapter,  conclude 
that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  feasible  to 
educate  the  blind  in  schools  for  the  seeing, 
they  urge  that,  especially  in  the  later  stages 
of  school  life,  blind  children  should  have 
opportunities  for  meeting  with  seeing  children 
on  a  social  footing,  not  merely  in  conversation 
but  in  games  and  other  joint  activities,  "  de- 
bating, concerted  music,  co-operative  study 
.  .  .  camping,  scouting,  rowing,  swimming  and 
dancing."  In  this  connection  reference  may 
be  made  to  their  recommendation  that  voice 
production  and  training  should  have  an 
honoured  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  teacher 
and  the  activity  of  the  pupils.  "  Depending 
as  blind  people  do  upon  their  sensitiveness  to 
subtle  gradations  of  tone  in  the  voices  of 
the  company  they  meet,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  also  master  the  art  of 
modulating  their  own  voices  so  as  to  be  as 
skilful  in  producing  the  effects  they  desire  as 
they  so  often  are  in  discerning  the  unspoken 
meaning  in  the  voices  they  hear.  It  is  upon 
the  arts  of  speech  that  the  blind  depend  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  and  influencing  those 
around  them,  and  no  means  of  making  their 
speech  a  stronger  and  more  sensitive  instru- 
ment should  be  neglected." 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Cordwainers'  Company  and  the  Blind.  - 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  as  Master  of  the 
Cordwainers'  Company,  distributed  gifts  of 
money  to  blind  persons  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Mildred,  Bread  Street,  last  month,  in  accordance 
with  the  Will  of  John  Came,  Master  in  1781. 
Sir  Austen  was  supported  by  the  Wardens,  and 
the  Clerk,  Mr.  F.  W.  Mander.  Seventy-five 
blind  people  received  the  gifts,  which  were  in 
most  cases  £5,  but  in  a  few  £10. 

Incorporated  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. — A.  festival  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  held  last  month,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  Hall.  It  was  announced  that  the 
appeal  in  connection  with  the  dinner  had 
brought  donations  amounting  to  £2,828. 

The  Chairman,  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
Association,  said  the  thing  that  struck  one 
most  in  going  over  the  Association's  factories 
and  workshops  was  the  successful  effort  to 
make  those  who  were  helped  feel  their  economic 
disability  as  little  as  possible,  to  maintain  their 
self-respect,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
were  successful  working  members  of  society. 
Whatever  ability  they  had  was  cultivated  to  the 
highest  possible  point,  and  they  were  thus  given 
that  measure  of  pride  and  that  measure  of  the 
joy  of  craftsmanship  which  was  one  of  the  basic 
factors  of  life.  This  pride  of  skill  was  not 
a  mere  theory,  but  was  subject  to  the  external 
tests  of  the  market.  Money  given  to  help 
train  these  blind  people,  to  provide  super- 
vision, and  to  add  a  subsidy  to  their  earnings 
went  about  three  times  as  far  as  ordinary 
charitable  relief. 

Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, responding  to  the  toast,  said  that 
when  Queen  Mary  was  putting  Marlborough 
House  in  order  she  remembered  the  Association 
and  told  her  housekeeper  to  ring  up  the 
Association  and  ask  them  to  re-cane  several 
dozen  chairs  for  her.  The  Association 
had  recently  added  to  the  other  activities 
of  its  blind  workers,  the  making  of  hand-made 
cigarettes  and  of  toilet  soap,  which  would  serve 
well  as  Christmas  presents. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Willans  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  guests,  to  which  Sir  Courtauld 
Thomson  replied,  and  the  toast  of  the  Chairman 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. 

The  National  Institute's  orchestra  of  blind 
musicians,  making  their  first  public  appearance, 
played  during  dinner,  and  afterwards  songs 
were  sung  by  Miss  Doris  Harwar  and  Mr.  George 


Palmer  and  violin  solos  played  by  Dr.  E.  Whit- 
field, all  of  whom  are  blind. 

The  Blind  in  the  Northern  Counties.— Interest- 
ing figures  were  given  by  Mrs.  Ida  Cowley,  of 
Welwyn  Garden  City,  in  a  paper  on  home 
teaching,  read  at  a  Conference  of  the  Northern 
Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind.  She  said 
that  between  1929  and  1936  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  six  northern  counties  had 
gone  up  from  16,134  to  22,191.  Much  of  that 
increase  was  due  to  better  ascertainment 
through  the  existence  of  the  home-teaching 
service.  The  number  of  children  under  five  had 
decreased  from  99  to  65,  with  the  result  that 
there  were  now  vacancies  in  the  sunshine  homes. 
Children  aged  five  to  sixteen  had  gone  down  from 
789  to  694,  and  of  2,500  places  in  the  blind 
schools  of  the  country  only  1,500  were  filled. 

The  number  in  the  age  group  sixteen  to  forty 
had  decreased  from  3,421  to  3,369.  The 
number  of  trainees  had  gone  down  from  743  to 
478  and  the  number  of  unemployed  from  2,802 
to  2,692.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in 
the  employable  from  11,307  to  18,028,  and  the 
number  of  home  teachers  had  risen  from 
137  to  181. 

Mrs.  Cowley  said  she  thought  the  blind  needed 
to  be  in  no  doubt  about  the  goodwill  of  the 
community  ;  what  had  to  be  considered  was 
the  best  way  of  doing  things.  The  distribution 
of  available  apparatus  for  the  blind  was  un- 
satisfactory. There  were  still  people  who  would 
rob  the  blind,  and  in  some  cases  blind  people 
had  unkind  relatives.  There  were  instances 
where  the  police  had  been  more  kind  to  blind 
delinquents  than  the  local  blind  Welfare 
Association  had  been. 

Metal  Seal  Name-plates  for  Blind-made  Goods. 
— The  Gunn  Metal  Engraving  Co.,  Swinton 
House,  324,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.  1, 
is  supplying  to  institutions  for  the  blind  metal 
seal  name-plates,  which  can  be  affixed  to  goods 
made  by  the  blind.  They  bear  the  slogan 
"  Buy  from  the  Blind,"  in  a  panel  across  a 
circle  round  which  the  name  of  the  institution 
is  inscribed. 

Northern  Counties'  Home  Teachers'  Courses.— 
The  Northern  Counties'  Association  for  the 
Blind  proposes  to  hold  a  Home  Teachers' 
Training  Course  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  from  February  22nd 
to  March  19th,  1937,  and  is  prepared  to  admit 
a  limited  number  of  candidates. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  274,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  3 
(from  whom  application  forms  may  be  obtained), 
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not  later  than  Thursday,  December,  31st,  1936. 

Candidates  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 
Class  I,  Employed  Uncertificated  Home  Teachers 
in  the  six  Northern  Counties  ;  Class  II, 
Prospective  Home  Teachers  living  in  the  area 
of  the  six  Northern  Counties  ;  and  Class  III, 
Candidates  living  outside  the  area  of  the  six 
Northern  Counties.  Certain  provisos  are 
attached  to  each  class  of  candidate. 

The  Northern  Counties'  Association  also 
proposes  to  hold  a  Home  Teachers'  Refresher 
Course  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool,  from  March  8th  to  19th,  1937, 
and  is  prepared  to  admit  Certificated  and 
Exempt  Home  Teachers  employed  in  the 
area  of  the  six  Northern  Counties  on  certain 
stipulated  terms  and  conditions. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  274,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  3, 
not  later  than  Thursday,  December  31st,  1936. 

While  adhering  to  the  opinion  previously 
expressed  that  the  supervision  of  Home  Workers 
should  not  ordinarily  be  carried  out  by  Home 
Teachers,  the  Association,  realising  that  in  some 
instances  it  is  at  the  moment  imperative  that 
such  supervision  should  be  so  carried  out,  is 
prepared,  should  there  be  sufficient  demand,  to 
organise  at  a  date  to  be  arranged  later  a 
Refresher  Course  in  Machine  Knitting  similar 
to  that  held  last  year. 

This  Course  would  probably  be  of  ten  days' 
duration,  and  in  order  that  some  idea  of  the 
demand  may  be  arrived  at  applications  for 
admission  should  be  sent  in  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

National  Institute— Christmas  Holiday.— The 

Showroom  at  the  National  Institute's  Head- 
quarters, 224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  1,  will  be  closed  on  Monday,  December  28th, 
as  well  as  on  Boxing  Day,  Saturday, 
December  26th. 

Middlesex    Association    for    the    Blind.— The 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  and  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
Pastime    Work    at    the    Middlesex    Guildhall 


(by  kind  permission  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council),  on  November  17th. 

The  Annual  Meeting,  over  which  Alderman 
W.  W.  Kelland,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  presided,  was  well  attended  and, 
after  dealing  with  the  usual  routine  business, 
enjoyed  an  account  and  demonstration  of  the 
Talking  Book  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Pastime  Work 
opened  half  an  hour  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  continued  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
A  record  sale  was  made,  with  the  result  that  a 
greater  sum  will  be  distributed  among  the  blind 
makers  of  the  goods  than  ever  before  (because 
the  selling  price  goes  back  to  the  maker),  and 
that  interest  in  the  work  will  be  spread. 

Duchess  of  Norfolk  Opens  Bazaar  in  Aid  of 
Wavertree  House. — The  Annual  Bazaar  in  aid 
of  Wavertree  House,  the  National  Institute's 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  was  held  on  9th  Decem- 
ber in  the  King's  Apartments  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  Brighton.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
performed  the  opening  ceremony,  and  spoke  of 
the  readiness  with  which  she  gave  her  support 
to  any  endeavour  which  served  to  further  the 
work  of  the  blind.  "It  is  in  companionship 
and  in  the  sense  that  they  are  doing  useful  work 
in  the  world  that  the  blind  find  their  greatest 
consolation." 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of 
the  National  Institute,  welcomed  the  Duchess. 
He  described  the  National  Institute's  policy 
as  a  desire  to  make  its  institutions  "  homes  " 
without  the  capital  "  H  "  ;  real  homes  in  which 
individuality  was  respected  and  personality 
held  sacred." 

Mr.  C.  Cashman,  the  Institute's  Branch 
Secretary  at  Brighton,  and  Miss  Connell,  Matron 
at  Wavertree  House,  were  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  the  sale.  The  goods  on  sale 
included  a  selection  of  knitted,  woven,  and  hand- 
stitched  articles  made  by  the  blind  women  at 
Wavertree  House,  raffia  novelties  made  by  the 
blind  babies  at  the  Sunshine  Homes,  and  boxes  of 
soap  manufactured  by  the  blind. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Australian  Blind  Barrister  for  Blind  Applicant. 

—A  blind  barrister,  Mr.  N.  G.  McWilliam, 
appeared  for  a  blind  applicant,  Clifford  Motter- 
shaw,  of  Earlwood,  Australia,  before  the  Workers' 
Compensation  Commission  recently.  Motter- 
shaw  sought  redemption  of  his  compensation, 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  establish  himself 
in  business  at  Newcastle  as  a  masseur.  He 
submitted  that  when,  at  the  age  of  14  years, 
he  fell  on  the  steel  deck  of  a  vessel  at  Stockton, 


he  was  blinded  by  an  explosion  from  a  detonator 
which  he  picked  up  unintentionally  with  some 
rubtish.  He  added  that  he  had  been  trained 
in  London  as  a  masseur.  Several  medical 
practitioners  and  the  Blind  Institute  had 
promised  to  help  him  and  he  expected  that  soon 
he  woidd  be  able  to  earn  from  £5  to  £6  a  week. 
The  Judge  by  consent  ordered  the  redemption, 
upon  payment  of  £1,450,  in  addition  to  £383  is. 
already  paid. 
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A  Snapshot  from  Madras. — The  Sister  Superior, 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Little  Flower 
Convent,  Madras,  India,  has  sent  us  the  delight- 
ful snapshot   which   is   reproduced  above.  The 


school  has  been  only  two  years  in  existence, 
and  was  started  in  a  very  humble  way,  with  two 
dumb  boys  and  a  blind  "boy  who  were  taught  in 
an  old  garage.  At  present  there  are  104 
children,  deaf,  mute  and  blind,  in  the  school. 
They  are  mostly  little  children,  and  the  school 
gives  them  a  general  education. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Kunnamkulan,  Malabar 
Coast,  S.  India. — Mr.  Matthew,  the  manager, 
informs  us  with  deep  regret  that  the  permanent 
teacher  at  the  School  has  died,  and  that  he  has 
been  replaced  bv  another  Christian  teacher 
specially  trained  at  Palamcottah  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  " 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  now  each 
divided  into  lower  and  upper  divisions,  and  in 
Class  1  there  are  six  pupils  in  the  lower  and 
hve  in  the  upper  division.  On  account  of 
lack  of  funds  the  classes  are  at  present  conducted 
by  one  teacher,  but  another  is  required  immedi- 
ately, and  Mr.  Matthew  states  that  any  financial 
help  for  this  purpose  will  be  very  much  appreci- 
ated. As  we  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  note,  the 
School  receives  a  grant  from  the  Government 
of  Cochin,  but  apart  from  this  Mr.  Matthew  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  cost  of  upkeep. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Advisory  Committee  on  the  Blind  for  France. — 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  body  analagous 
to  our  Ministiy  of  Health  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  to  be  established 
in  France.  The  new  Advisory  Committee  has 
not  yet  actually  been  formed,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  will  consist  of  representatives  of 
several  ministries,  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Chamber,  the  Secretary-General  and  one 
other  representative  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  two  representatives  each  of  the  Federa- 
tion Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils  and  the 
Federation  des  Associations  de  Patronage,  one 
representative  of  the  Union  des  Aveugles  de 
Guerre,  and  the  directors  of  the  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  the  Hospice 
Nationale  des  Ouinze-Yingts,  and  the  American 
Braille  Press. 

The  Dangeis  of  Cosmetics  in  U.S.A. — Indis- 
criminate use  of  weight  reducers,  hair  dyes  and 
depilatories  is  causing  serious  injury  to  eyesight 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  a  warning 
by  Dr.  Walter  I.  Lillie,  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly  journal  of 
the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Case  stories  of  eye  tragedies  among  his 
patients  are  cited  by  Dr.  Lillie,  and  he  gives 
the  trade  names  of  the  "  beauty  products  " 
which  the  victims  used.   Dr.  Lillie  is  a  practising 


ophthalmologist  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  of  the 
Temple  University  School  of  Medicine  there. 

"  Individuals  who  use  cosmetics  are  un- 
wittingly subjecting  themselves  to  visual 
dangers,"  he  says.  "  We  are  all  potential 
victims,  because  the  present  antiquated  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  passed  in  1906,  only  requires 
the  manufacturers  of  food  and  drugs  to  properly 
label  their  products  but  does  not  penalise  the 
acts  of  adulteration  and  misbranding. 

"  The  untoward  visual  effects  may  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  ingredient  or  the  amount  used,  and  the 
tolerance  of  the  individual.  The  eyes  are  usually 
affected  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  through  direct 
contact  with  the  preparation  or  indirectly 
through  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  ingre- 
dient in  the  body.  Three  groups  of  cosmetics 
have  the  potentiality  of  producing  severe  ocular 
damage,  namely  :  (1)  weight-reducing  prepara- 
tions, (2)  hair  dyes,  and  (3)  depilatory  ointments. 

"  The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  drafted  the  Copeland  Bill  which  is 
proposed  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the 
honest  manufacturer.  This  act  is  to  afford 
Federal  control  of  the  manufacturing,  labelling, 
selling,  advertising  and  shipping  of  prepared 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics." 
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THE   JOINT    BLIND    WELFARE 
COMMITTEE. 


(We  are  indebted   to    the    ■'Official  Gazette  of  the  County  Councils   Association"  for   permi 

from  the  Committee's  Report.) 

I.— CO-ORDINATION. 


to  quote  t  (tract  - 


m   T  a   meeting  of  the  Joint  Blind 
^k  Welfare    Committee    held    on 

f^L         September  25th,  1936,  letters 
/    M       were      received      from      the 
/        M      Ministry   of    Health   and   the 
/  ^    National     Institute    for     the 

4_  J^,  Blind  on  the  revised  scheme 

recently  adopted  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  for  the  reorganisation  of  volun- 
tary organisations  providing  services  for 
blind  persons.  The  Ministry  of  Health's 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 


Ministry  of  Health. 
Sir, 


1st  August,  1936. 


I  am,  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to 
state  that  he  has  had  under  consideration  the  re- 
vised scheme  prepared  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations for  the  reorganisation  of  voluntary 
associations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  was 
forwarded  with  your  letter  of  the  28th  May  last. 

The  Minister  notes  that  the  scheme  is  submitted 
for  his  approval  and  with  the  request  that  he  will 
take,  either  by  way  of  Scheme  under  Section  102 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  or  otherwise 
as  he  may  be  advised,  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  proposals  set  out  in  the  scheme. 
The  question  of  possible  action  by  the  Minister  in 
connection  with  the  Contribution  Scheme  made 
under  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  1929  is  dealt  with 
below,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  him  what  other  powers 
the  Associations  may  have  in  mind  by  virtue  of 
which  it  would  be  competent  to  him  to  take  steps 
in  the  direction  desired. 
1.  Reorganisation  of  National  Bodies. 

The  effect  of  the  proposals  in  the  scheme  appears 
to  be  (i)  that  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
should  cease  to  exist  and  that  its  functions  should 
be  assigned  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  should  be  "  suitably  reorganised  and  also 
divested  of  any  local  functions  which  it  now  under- 
takes," and  (ii)  that  three  conditions,  which  are 
specified  in  the  Scheme,  should  be  imposed  on  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  Association  of  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind. 

As  regards  the  first  part  of  these  proposals,  I 
am  to  point  out  that  the  Schemes  which  have  been 
made  under  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  1929  do  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  contributions  to  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations,  and  the  Minister 


would  not  therefore  be  able  to  take  any  action  to 
give  effect  to  this  proposal. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  reorganisation  of 
the  National  Institute  and  the  substitution  of  a 
Council  of  95  members,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
representatives  of  local  authorities,  for  the  present 
Council  of  63  members,  the  Minister  notes  that  the 
revised  scheme  has  been  prepared  after  conference 
with  the  National  Institute  and  he  assumes  that 
this  proposal  has  received  the  general  approval  of 
that  body.  No  information  is,  however,  given  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  local  functions  now  undertaken 
by  the  National  Institute  of  which  it  is  to  be  di- 
vested, or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 
that  those  functions  shall  continue  to  be  carried  on. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  this  proposal,  I  am 
to  point  out  that  no  contributions  to  the  Associ- 
ation of  Workshops  are  included  in  the  current 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contributions)  Scheme,  and 
that  the  contributions  payable  to  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  College  of  Teachers 
under  the  Third  Schedule  to  that  Scheme  are  paid 
through  the  National  Institute.  With  regard  to  the 
numerous  contributions  payable  to  the  National 
Library  under  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Scheme, 
I  am  to  draw  attention  to  Clauses  2  and  3  of  the 
Scheme  and  to  state  that  on  the  information 
before  him  the  Minister  does  not  consider  that 
any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  requiring  these 
contributions  to  be  paid  through  the  National 
Institute. 

The  Minister  would  see  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  that  the  local  authoritities  should  be  re- 
presented on  these  two  bodies,  and  he  assumes  that 
the  Associations  will  negotiate  with  the  two  bodies 
on  this  question  and  on  the  proposals  for  periodical 
consultation  between  these  bodies  and  the  National 
Institute. 
2.  Reorganisation  of  Regional  Bodies. 

The  Minister  notes  that  the  Associations  are 
satisfied  that  there  are  functions  in  connection 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  can  best  be 
undertaken  by  regional  bodies,  and  that  it  is 
proposed  that  the  number  of  regional  bodies 
should  be  reduced  from  seven  to  five  and  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  region  comprising  the 
whole  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  In  view  of 
the  arrangements  now  in  force  under  which  the 
Minister  exercises  through  the  Welsh  Board  of 
Health  his  functions  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  consider  that  there  would  be  advantage  if 
a  separate  regional  area  were  constituted  for  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  as  proposed. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  reorganisation  of 
regions,  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  Minister  is  not 
in  a  position  to  take  any  direct  action  and  that 
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when  he  is  making  the  new  Contributions  Scheme 
under  Section  102  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  which  must  be  made  before  the  31st  March, 
1937,  he  will  be  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  position 
then  existing  and  to  provide  for  contributions  to  be 
paid  to  the  regional  bodies  actually  in  being  at  the 
time  the  Schedule  is  made.  It  would,  however, 
be  possible  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
Scheme  to  modify  it  so  as  to  provide  for  any 
alterations  in  the  regional  bodies  which  may  be 
effected  after  the  Scheme  comes  into  operation. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  Minister  is  anxious  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  services  for  the  blind, 
whether  carried  out  by  local  authorities  or  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  if  the  Associations  so  desire,  he 
will  be  happy  to  arrange  for  his  officers  to  discuss 
with  their  representatives  any  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  their  scheme  on  which  they  consider  that 
such  a  discussion  would  be  of  assistance. 

(Signed)   C.   R.   Kerwood. 

The    National  Institute    for   the    Blind's 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

28th  July,  1936. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson, 

My  Council  at  its  meeting  on  Thursday  last, 
23rd  July,  received  the  report  of  the  sub -committee 
appointed  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  your  Joint 
Committee  with  regard  to  co-ordination  of  services 
for  the  blind. 

After  a  debate  which  provided  opportunity  for 
full  discussion  of  the  issues  involved,  my  Council, 
with  only  two  dissentients  out  of  a  total  of  45 
members  present  at  the  meeting,  received  and 
adopted  the  Report ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  inform 
you  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
accepts  the  proposals  contained  in  your  Joint 
Committee's  final  report  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
by  them.  The  National  Institute  has  itself  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  scope  of  its 
work  or  with  the  present  composition  of  its  Council, 
but  it  recognises  that  your  Committee  desires  to 
formulate  a  common  basis  of  policy  for  all  Local 
Authorities  in  respect  of  the  responsibilities  which 
they  exercise  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920 
and  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929.  My 
Council  believes  that  the  scheme  now  put  forward 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  the  effective  and 
economical  conduct  of  national  services,  and  it 
dasires  to  give  your  Committee  and  Local  Autho- 
rities generally  its  glad  and  ready  co-operation. 
It  is  prepared,  therefore,  to  modify  the  composition 
of  its  Council  on  the  lines  set  out  in  Schedule  A 
of  your  Committee's  revised  scheme.  It  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  duties  set  out  in  the  revised 
scheme  and  in  particular  the  functions  allocated  to 
the  National  Body  in  Schedule  D  attached  to  the 
said  scheme.  My  Council  recognises  that  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Regional  Bodies  with  the  Na- 
tional Body  on  the  one  hand  and  the  local  agencies 
on  the  other  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ex- 
perimental but  it  is  prepared  to  work  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Regional  Bodies  when  effec- 
tively established,  and  it  hopes  that  the  widely 
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representative  character  of  the  constitution  which 
it  has  now  accepted  will  ensure  harmonious  co- 
operation between  all  societies  giving  direct 
service  to  the  blind  and  the  Local  Authorities 
throughout  the  country.  My  Council  accepts  this 
scheme  in  the  belief  that  it  provides  a  sound  basis 
for  the  effective  and  economical  conduct  of  national 
services  and  that  it  has  been  devised  by  your  Com- 
mittee with  the  intention,  to  quote  the  words  of  its 
own  original  Report,  "  of  rendering  voluntary 
service  better  able  to  continue  in  the  future  the 
valuable  aid  which  it  has  given  in  the  past  to  the 
Authorities  charged  by  Statute  with  the  welfare  of 
blind  persons."  My  Council,  when  informed  of  the 
Minister's  approval  of  the  proposals,  will  operate 
the  scheme  in  the  full  spirit  of  these  words. 

With  regard  to  the  other  bodies  mentioned  in 
paragraph  4  of  your  revised  scheme,  I  am  to  say 
that  the  Institute  desires  to  take  no  action  until 
it  is  informed  of  the  arrangements  which  your 
Committee  may  conclude  with  them  and  that, 
although  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  any  services  of  a  genuinely  national 
character  which  may  be  called  for,  it  has  no  desire 
to  absorb  the  work  of  any  existing  society  so  long 
as  that  society  is  able  to  carry  on  its  work  effectively 
within  its  defined  limits.  I  am  to  point  out  further 
that  of  the  bodies  mentioned  in  the  said  paragraph 
only  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  are  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  that  the  Institute  recognises 
the  complete  separateness  of  St.  Dunstan's  and 
that  there  are  in  existence  certain  other  agencies, 
for  example  the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League,  the 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  and  the  Guide-Dogs  for 
the  Blind  Association,  which  are,  in  the  proper 
sense,  agencies  for  the  blind.  In  reconstituting 
its  Council  on  the  lines  of  your  Schedule  A,  the 
Institute  proposes  to  give  due  recognition  in 
Group  C  to  the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blirfd  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and 
in  respect  of  representatives  appointed  by  these 
two  bodies  will  continue  to  waive  its  present  rule 
that  no  salaried  official  of  an  institution,  workshop 
or  society  for  the  blind  be  elected  to  the  Council. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  make  an  effective  link 
between  the  National  Body  and  two  organisations 
which,  while  they  are  not  agencies  for  the  blind, 
include  on  their  Committees  and  in  their  ranks 
officials  of  wide  and  long  experience. 

(Signed)  W.  McG.  Eagar, 

Secretary-General . 

On  considering  these  letters  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

(a)  That  the  Committee  regret  the  singularly 

unhelpful  character  of  the  Ministry's  reply, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
be  requested  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
representatives  of  the  Committee  ; 

(b)  That   the   Chairman   and   Vice -Chairman, 

with  Alderman  Lucas  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Platts,  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  ; 

(c)  That  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their 

appreciation  of  the  letter  received  from 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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Following  on  the  interview  thus  decided 
upon,  the  Joint  Committee  received  a  further 
letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  also  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
terms  similar,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  Joint  Committee,  which  is  as 
follows  : — ■ 
Ministry  of  Health. 


Sir, 


31st  October,  1936. 


I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Health  to  refer 
to  the  interview  which  took  place  at  this  office  on 
the  8th  October  between  representatives  of  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  and  officers  of  this  Depart- 
ment, with  reference  to  Lhe  Minister's  letter  of  the 
1st  August  last. 

The  Minister  appreciates  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  which  have  been  devoted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  to  the  investigation  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  organisation  of  voluntary 
associations  and  to  the  formulation  of  their  pro- 
posals for  a  revision  of  that  organisation  ;  and, 
while  he  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  evidence 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  express  a  considered 
opinion  on  the  particular  issues  involved,  he  fully 
sympathises  with  the  desire  of  the  Joint  Committee 
to  effect  some  simplification  of  the  present  orga- 
nisation. He  feels  bound,  however,  to  remind  the 
Association  that,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  inter- 
view, the  proposals  contained  in  the  twelfth  report 
of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  whether 
approved  of  by  the  Minister  or  not,  would  have  no 
binding  force  on  the  various  organisations  to 
which  they  relate  and  that  to  a  large  extent  they 
lie  outside  the  scope  of  any  action  which  it  would 
be  competent  to  the  Minister  to  take  by  virtue  of 
his  power  to  make  a  scheme  under  Section  102  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  re -organisation  of  the 
regional  bodies,  as  was  stated  in  the  letter  of  the 
1st  August,  the  Minister  is  disposed  to  consider 
that  there  would  be  advantage  if  a  separate 
regional  area  were  constituted  for  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  as  proposed,  and  he  agrees  that 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  regional  bodies  should 
tend  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy.  He  under- 
stands that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  two  Associ- 
ations to  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  and  themselves  to  urge 
upon  the  local  authorities  concerned  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  effect  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
proposed  reorganisation  of  regions.  If  the  con- 
stitution of  any  of  the  proposed  new  regional  bodies 
can  be  effected  by  the  31st  December  next,  the 
Minister  will  be  willing  to  give  effect  in  the  next 
Contributions  Scheme  to  such  changes  as  are 
agreed,  by  including  in  the  Scheme  contributions 
on  the  revised  basis  which  are  notified  to  him  before 
that  date, 


If  it  proves  impracticable  to  secure  the  desired 
reorganisation  by  that  date,  the  Scheme  could,  if 
necessary,  be  amended. 

With  reference  to  the  proposals  for  the  re- 
organisation of  national  bodies,  there  is  only  one 
matter  with  which  it  would  be  competent  to  the 
Minister  to  deal  directly  by  way  of  the  Contribu- 
tions Scheme  under  Section  102  (1)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  and  that  is  the  suggestion, 
which  is  made  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  paragraph  17 
of  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  that 
all  contributions  granted  by  local  authorities  to 
central  voluntary  associations  should  be  paid 
through  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  As 
was  explained  in  the  Minister's  letter  of  the 
1st  August,  no  contributions  to  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  are  included  in  the 
current  Contributions  Scheme,  and  the  contri- 
butions payable  to  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  under  the  Third 
Schedule  to  that  Scheme  are  paid  through  the 
National  Institute.  It  is  true  that  in  addition 
numerous  contributions  are  payable  to  the  National 
Library  under  the  First  Schedule,  but  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  latter  and  the 
former  contributions  payable  to  the  National 
Library  in  that  the  contributions  included  in  the 
Third  Schedule  are  in  respect  of  the  expenses  of 
national  services  rendered  to  the  blind  generally 
and  are  allocated  among  all  the  local  authorities 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  in  proportion 
to  their  blind  populations,  whereas  the  contri- 
butions payable  under  the  First  Schedule  are  in 
respect  of  the  expenses  of  local  services  rendered 
to  individual  blind  persons  and  are  payable  by  the 
Councils  of  the  particular  counties  and  county 
boroughs  in  which  those  blind  persons  reside. 
In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  number  of  payments 
involved  the  Minister,  as  previously  stated,  does  not 
consider  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
requiring  the  contributions  payable  to  the  National 
Library  under  the  First  Schedule  to  be  paid  through 
the  National  Institute. 

As  regards  the  proposal  supplementary  to  that 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  under 
which  redistribution  by  the  National  Institute  of 
the  moneys  so  received  on  behalf  of  the  other 
central  organisations  would  be  conditional  upon 
the  Minister  being  "  satisfied  with  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  appropriately  undertaken," 
it  is  already  provided  in  the  present  Contribution 
Scheme  that  it  will  be  a  condition  of  the  payment 
of  the  contributions  specified  in  the  Second 
Schedule  (which  are  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  Third  Schedule)  "that  the  Minister  is 
satisfied  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  services  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  provided  by  each  of  the  asso- 
ciations named  in  the  Third  Schedule."  It  is 
also  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  contribution 
under  the  First  Schedule  that  "  the  services  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  provided  by  the  association 
in  respect  of  which  the  contribution  is  payable 
are  efficient." 

As  regards  the  other  two  proposals  in  paragraph 
17  of  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Minister    agrees    that    where    voluntary    associ- 
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ations  are  largely  supported  by  contributions 
made  by  local  authorities,  the  suggestion  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  given  representation 
on  those  voluntary  associations  is  reasonable  and 
that,  if  adopted,  it  should  be  of  benefit  both  to  the 
local  authorities  and  to  the  associations.  He  also 
agrees  that  there  would  be  advantage  in  periodical 
consultation  between  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  other  central  organisations. 

"~  The  Minister  is  at  one  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee in  desiring  that  the  voluntary  organisations 
should  continue  to  render  the  valuable  services 
which  they  have  rendered  in  the  past  to  the  blind 
and  that  these  services  should  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency,  and  he  assumes  that  negotiations 
will  be  continued  with  a  view  to  securing  the  agree- 
ment without  which  it  will  not  be  practicable  to 
effect  any  changes  either  in  the  constitution  of  the 


various  bodies  concerned  or  in  the  relations  be- 
tween them.  (Signed)  C.  R.  Kerwood. 

We  understand  that  the  Joint  Committee 
has  already  conferred  with  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  with  a  view  to  bringing 
the  proposed  regional  bodies  into  existence 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  with  which 
the  Union  is  still  concerned,  and  that 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  was  re- 
presented at  the  meeting.  We  understand 
further  that  the  Joint  Conmittee  proposes, 
when  the  regions  are  constituted,  to  ask  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  recon- 
stitute its  Council  on  the  lines  already 
recommended. 


II.   LEGISLATION,  TALKING  BOOKS  &  EMPLOYMENT 


AMONG  other  matters  discussed  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  and  reported  in  the 
County  Councils  Association   Gazette, 
were  blind  welfare  legislation,  talking  books, 
and  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
Blind  Welfare  Legislation. 

The  Committee  considered  the  decision 
of  the  Minister  of  Health  to  introduce 
legislation  reducing  the  age  limit  for  blind 
pensions  to  40,  to  provide  domiciliary 
assistance  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
instead  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  remove 
difficulties  relating  to  residential  qualifica- 
tions of  blind  persons.  In  this  connection, 
the  Committee  considered  three  letters  : — 

(a)  One  from  the  Ministry  of  Health,  with 
an  explanatory  memorandum  on  the 
Minister's  proposals. 

(b)  One  from  the  Advisory  Committee, 
giving  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  its 
Sub-Committee  on  the  Unemployable  Blind 
for  the  view  that  it  is  desirable  for  more 
local  authorities  to  make  declarations  where- 
by domiciliary  assistance  to  the  necessitous 
blind  shall  be  provided  exclusively  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act.  In  the  letter  the 
Secretary  states  that  the  fact  that  only  a 
proportion  of  Councils  had  made  declarations 
gave  rise  to  difficulties  which  would  be 
obviated  if  there  were  uniformity.  The 
making  of  a  declaration  was  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  Council  had  removed 
financial  assistance  to  the  unemployable 
blind  from  the  Poor  Law,  whereas  the  making 
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of  regulations  without  a  declaration  did  not 
necessarily  imply  that  no  blind  persons  were 
left  to  be  assisted  by  way  of  poor  relief. 
"  The  Sub-Committee  had  in  mind  the 
complete  divorcement  from  the  Poor  Law." 

(c)  One  from  the  Kent  County  Council, 
suggesting  an  investigation  into  the  recom- 
mendation in  the  Report  on  the  Unemploy- 
able Blind  which  favoured  an  amendment 
of  the  law,  so  that  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1930,  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  relatives  should  be 
applied  to  the  domiciliary  assistance  of  the 
blind. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  : — 

1.  That  the  Committee  welcomed  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  age  of  eligibility  for 
blind  pensions  from  50  to  40. 

2.  That  the  Committee  recommended 
Associations  to  accept  proposals  that  domi- 
ciliary assistance  should  be  given  to  the 
blind  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  instead  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that  the  needs  of  depen- 
dents be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the 
amount  of  assistance,  subject  to  inclusion 
in  the  Bill  of  a  provision  on  the  lines  of 
Section  14  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1930. 

3.  That  the  Committee  was  not  prepared 
to  make  observations  on  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  assistance,  but 
suggested  that  the  Minister's  proposals  be 
considered  separately  by  each  Association. 

Talking  Books. 

The  Joint   Committee  unanimously  sup- 
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ported  the  request  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  the  inclusion  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Talking  Book  service  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Minister  of  Health  for  the 
next  grant  period. 
Employment  of  the  Blind. 

Resolutions  were  received  from  the  biennial 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Blind  Workers  relating  to  improved  facilities 
for  the  employment  of  qualified  blind 
persons  :  (a)  The  Conference  drew  attention 
to  the  reluctance  of  local  authorities  and 
voluntary  agencies  to  give  employment  to 
blind  telephonists,  stenographers,  etc.,  upon 
whose  training  they  may  have  spent  con- 


siderable sums  of  money  ;  {b)  The  Confer- 
ence, while  noting  with  satisfaction  the 
greater  readiness  of  authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  give  financial  help  towards  the 
higher  and  secondary  education  of  the  blind, 
regretted  their  reluctance  to  admit  educated 
blind  men  and  women  to  administrative 
posts. 

The  Joint  Committee  resolved  to  circulate 
the  first  of  the  resolutions  to  County  Councils 
and  County  Borough  Councils,  but  regarded 
the  second  as  having  reference  mainly  to 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  on 
these  grounds  refrained  from  commenting 
upon  it. 


HELP    FOR    INDIA'S   BLIND. 


THE  following  letter  from  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer,  who  is  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  of  the  Blind,  appears  in  The 
Medical  Press  and  Circular,  2nd  December  : — 
Sir, — There  are  in  India  to-day  about 
1,500,000  of  our  fellow  subjects  who  are 
totally  blind,  and  probably  a  further  four 
or  five  millions  whose  sight  is  so  seriously 
defective  that  most  of  them  would  be 
certifiable  as  blind  if  they  lived  in  this  country. 
The  figures  are  appalling,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  steadily  increasing.  And  a 
tragic  fact  is  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
cases  the  sight  could  be  saved  if  adequate 
facilities  existed  for  diagnosing  eye  trouble 
and  preventing  its  development  in  the  early 
stages.  A  special  committee  formed  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  decided  that  private  philanthropy 
could  not  possibly  cope  with  a  situation 
of  such  magnitude.  The  Government  of 
India  was  approached,  and  the  Government 
in  turn  circularised  all  local  administrations. 
But  the  latter  pleaded  that  financial  strin- 
gency made  it  inadvisable  at  the  time  to 
incur  any  additional  expenditure. 

Recently,  however,  there  have  occurred 
the  first  movements  of  a  concerted  attack 
upon  the  terrible  prevalence  of  blindness  in 
India.  In  conjunction  with  the  Indian 
Junior  Red  Cross  Society,  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  has 
inaugurated  a  scheme  which  if  steadily 
followed  up  should  eventually  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  During  the  past  two  years, 
with  the  aid  of  financial  grants  made  by  the 


National  Institute,  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
has  been  able  to  distribute  simply-written 
pamphlets  in  a  number  of  native  languages. 

Several  of  the  leading  ophthalmologists 
in  India  were  consulted  regarding  the 
organisation  of  lectures  for  school  teachers, 
and  a  course  of  two  lectures  followed  by 
practical  demonstrations  was  drawn  up 
for  this  purpose.  Each  lecturer  is  supplied 
with  lantern  slides  and  posters  showing 
how  eye  disease  might  be  prevented.  Alto- 
gether the  scheme  has  already  reached 
10,000  school  groups,  embracing  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  350,000  children.  The 
vigorous  nature  of  the  movement  may  be 
gauged  from  the  widespread  areas  from  which 
local  reports  have  been  received.  They 
include  Assam,  Baluchistan,  Burma,  Bom- 
bay, Bangalore,  Baroda,  Bengal,  Central 
India,  Hyderabad,  Delhi,  Madras,  the  Pun- 
jab, Rajputana  and  Sind. 

The  latest  development  of  the  scheme  is 
the  provision  of  a  travelling  dispensary  for 
the  treatment  of  eye  troubles.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  grant  of  85,000 
rupees  allocated  from  the  Indian  Silver 
Jubilee  Fund.  But  even  so  it  is  only  a 
beginning — a  very  modest  beginning,  as 
the  Report  says — to  combat  "  the  enormous 
amount  of  preventable  and  curable  blindness 
which  is  laying  its  shadow  over  the  health, 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  this  great  por- 
tion of  our  Empire." — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully, 

Michael  O'Dwyer, 
Late  Lt .-Governor  of  the  Punjab. 
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AMERICAN  INSTRUC- 
TORS OF  THE  BLIND. 

EVERY  two  years  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  hold  an  important  four-day 
Convention,  and  publish  a  summary  of 
the  papers  read  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussions. The  Report  of  the  1936  Convention 
is  a  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  and 
the  following  list  of  the  papers  read  on  one 
alone  of  the  four  days  will  serve  as  some 
indication  of  the  wide  range  covered  : — 

An  ideal  curriculum  for  a  school  for  the 
blind  ;  objectives  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  ;  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  ; 
work  with  the  deaf-blind  at  Perkins 
Institution ;  the  mentally  retarded  blind 
child  ;  use  of  Clear  Type  ;  most  effective 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading  ;  most 
effective  methods  of  teaching  Braille  writing  ; 
the  teaching  of  music  ;  play  and  the  blind 
child  ;  physical  training  ;  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial arts ;  twenty  years  of  research 
(a  paper  dealing  with  the  application  of 
intelligence  tests  in  schools  for  the  blind)  ; 
the  residential  school  and  the  sight-saving 
class. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  is  that  entitled  Twenty  Years  of 
Research :  Aims  and  Achievements.  It  is 
contributed  by  Dr.  Hayes,  a  psychologist 
who  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
investigator  to  help  forward  the  work  of 
intelligence  testing  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  it  he  describes  the  line  followed  in  the 
past  twenty  years  in  America,  beginning  in 
1916,  when  the  Terman  revision  of  the 
Binet  scale  first  became  available  to 
American  schools.  Steps  were  taken  at 
Overbrook  and  Perkins  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  teaching  staffs  in  educational  psy- 
chology, and  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
field  was  made  by  Dr.  Hayes.  This  survey 
convinced  him  that  psychological  research 
might  be  useful  along  three  main  lines  : — 

1.  In  the  application  of  intelligence  tests. 

2.  In  the  application  of  modern  laboratory 
methods  to  the  solution  of  problems  relating 
to  the  psychology  of  blindness. 

3.  In  the  development  and  application 
to  the  blind  of  various  devices  to  increase 
their  social  usefulness. 


1.  The  application  of  intelligence  tests. 
Standardised  tests  were  made  in   seven 

schools  for  the  blind  in  1919-20.  Later,  in 
1923,  and  again  in  1930,  Dr.  Hayes  made 
certain  modifications  in  Terman' s  Condensed 
Guide  in  order  to  make  the  tests  more 
suitable  for  use  in  dealing  with  the  sightless. 
The  tests  have  now  been  widely  used  in  a 
number  of  schools  for  the  blind,  in  clinics, 
hospitals,  and  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
sight-saving  classes,  and  much  valuable 
additional  material  has  thus  been  collected. 
Since  1930,  over  2,100  tests  have  been  made. 

2.  The  psychology  of  blindness. 

Dr.  Hayes  draws  a  distinction  between 
"the  literature  of  opinion"  relating  to 
blindness,  made  up  of  the  writings  of  blind 
persons  and  others  founded  upon  casual 
observation,  and  "  the  literature  of  fact," 
which  comprises  the  writing  of  scientists 
based  upon  careful  experiment.  Up  to 
1920,  this  literature  of  fact  was  woefully 
scanty,  and  there  is  still  only  a  very  limited 
amount  of  material  available,  either  in 
America  or  in  Europe,  but  the  amount  is 
steadily  though  slowly  growing.  Dr.  Hayes 
himself  published  a  series  of  articles  in 
"  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  "  within  recent 
years,  showing  what  has  so  far  been 
attempted,  and  what  remains  to  be  done, 
"  hoping  that  some  of  his  brother  psycholo- 
gists may  be  tempted  to  attack  some  of 
these  problems  in  co-operation  with  the 
schools  geographically  nearest  to  them." 
Sensory  Compensation  and  Facial  Vision 
have  been  discussed  in  "  The  Outlook " 
and  a  monograph  on  "  The  Memory  of  the 
Blind  "  is  in  preparation. 
3.  Greater  social  usefidness  for  the  blind. 

Finally,  Dr.  Hayes  seeks  to  show  the 
light  that  "  the  new  dynamic  psychology 
and  the  mental  hygiene  movement  "  may 
bring  to  bear  upon  personality  problems  of 
the  blind.  Lack  of  initiative,  a  sense  of 
resentment  of  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
feelings  of  inferiority,  the  phantasy  life  of 
blind  children,  blind  mannerisms  ;  all  these 
are  among  the  problems  whose  solution 
may  best  be  reached  by  the  teacher  and  the 
psychiatist  working  in  co-operation.  As  a 
result  of  such  co-operation  too,  we  may  look 
forward  to  better  sex-education,  and  better 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  for 
blind  children. 
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THE  CO-ORDINATION  CONTROVERSY. 

WE  print  on  pages  315-318  of  this  issue  another  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  Co-ordina- 
tion, which  was  preluded  by  the  "  Simplissimus  "  essay  (the  significance  of  which, 
apart  from  the  curious  circumstances  of  its  origin,  lies  only  in  the  revelation  it 
gave  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Committee  have  been 
opposed),  and  is  nearing  its  end  with  the  negotiations  now  on  foot  for  the  formation 
of  regions  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Joint  Committee's  Report.  We  hope  these 
negotiations  may  succeed,  though  there  are  obvious  difficulties,  largely  consisting 
in  the  illogicalities  and  inconveniences  which  have  always  beset  any  attempt  to 
divide  England  and  Wales  into  administrative  regions  for  any  purpose.  In  this  case  the  problem  of 
Wales  is  likely  to  be  particularly  thorny,  and  other  difficulties  abound.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  system  of  blind  welfare  must  not  continue  to  be  split  into  opposing  groups,  one  consisting  mainly 
of  organisations  of  officials,  and  the  other  largely  representing  a  concordat  between  Local  Authorities 
and  voluntaryism  supported  to  an  important  extent  by  the  blind  themselves.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  controversy  has  not  in  any  way  affected  the  continued  development 
of  work  for  the  blind,  national  and  local,  except  in  so  far  as  an  excessive  amount  of  time  is  taken  up 
in  idle  discussion.     In  practice,  work  goes  on  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Institute  towards  other  voluntary  agencies  concerned  in  this  matter 
has  been  so  continuously  misrepresented  that  vve  welcome  its  clear  expression  in  the  Institute's  letter 
of  28th  July  (page  316)  .  The  Institute  there  declares  that  it  accepts  the  Joint  Committee's  scheme 
in  the  belief  that  it  provides  both  for  effectiveness  and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  national  services, 
and  that  it  preserves  the  essential  place  of  voluntaryism  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  goes  on  to  say  that, 
while  it  is  prepared  to  accept  responsibility  for  any  services  of  a  genuinely  national  character,  it  has 
no  desire  to  absorb  the  work  of  any  existing  societies,  and  it  draws  the  essential  distinction  between 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  organisations  of  officials  which,  "  while  they  are  not  agencies  for  the  blind, 
include  on  their  Committees  and  in  their  ranks  officials  of  wide  and  long  experience."  Everyone 
who  knows  the  facts  will  recognise  that  this  statement  expresses  not  only  what  is  now  in  the  mind 
of  the  Institute's  Council  but  what  has  always  been  in  its  mind.  If,  as  we  hope,  a  spirit  of  goodwill 
is  aroused  which  desires  to  bring  the  whole  story  of  co-ordination  to  a  conclusion  in  a  way  which 
provides  on  the  one  hand  for  efficiency,  on  the  other  for  cordial  co-operation  between  every  agency 
responsible  for  the  multifarious  local  and  national  services  for  the  blind,  it  has  good  ground  to  work 
on  in  that  plain  statement. 

Every  controversy  has  its  uses.  Recent  correspondence  in  our  pages  emphasises  one  point 
which  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  the  present  controversy,  namely,  that  any  democratic  system 
of  administration  is  imperilled  if  officials  leave  their  proper  sphere  of  executive  action  and  attempt  to 
decide  policy.  The  cardinal  vice  of  all  schemes  of  the  kind  so  naively  put  forward  by  "Simplissimus  " 
is  the  postulate  that  Committees  appointed  for  one  purpose  ought  to  be  controlled  and  repressed  by 
other  Committees  ad  infinitum.  As  Mr.  Purse  pointed  out  in  a  typically  pungent  letter  (The  New 
Beacon,  15th  November),  blind  administration  has  reached  a  point  "  where  officials  are  withdrawn 
.  .  .  from  their  administrative  duties  in  order  to  attend  all  manner  of  conferences  where  questions  of 
policy  are  under  consideration." 

An  absurd  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  the  National  Institute  as  unwilling  to  co-operate 
with  other  societies  on  the  ground  that  it  refuses  to  join  a  so-called  "  National  Council  of  Blind 
Welfare,"  a  body  to  be  endowed  with  vague  but  elastic  functions,  and  calculated  to  delay  work 
rather  than  to  enable  it  to  be  performed  promptly  and  efficiently.  This  proposal  has  obtained  some 
support  from  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  reject  any  parallel  to  it,  to  put  the  Birmingham 
Institution,  for  example,  or  the  Nottingham  Institution  or,  shall  we  say,  the  School  and  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  at  Swiss  Cottage,  under  the  control  of  another  Committee  additional  to  that  which  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  representing,  say,  the  home  teachers  of  the  area,  the 
workshops  staff,  and  an  assortment  of  local  representatives.  The  Joint  Committee  are,  of  course, 
perfectly  right  in  their  main  thesis  ;  what  work  for  the  blind  requires  is  not  elaboration  and  com- 
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plication,  but  definition  and  simplification.  If  only  the  stubborn  desire  to  oppose  the  Joint 
Committee's  scheme  with  a  plan  which  is  in  effect  its  exact  antithesis  could  be  overcome,  agencies 
for  the  blind  which  want  to  get  on  with  their  work  in  a  direct  and  businesslike  way  could  reach 
agreement  without  any  difficulty. 

In  so  far  as  the  present  policy  of  the  Union  represents  a  belief  that  there  should  be  a  parliament 
of  blind  work,  in  which  the  Committee-members  of  voluntary  societies  and  representatives  of  Local 
Authorities  could  discuss  problems  of  Blind  Welfare  with  teachers,  workshop  officials  and  secretaries, 
and  in  which  each  aspect  of  work  for  the  blind  could  be  considered  in  relation  to 
other  aspects,  that  belief  seems  to  us  not  incompatible  with  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Committee.  We 
ourselves  believe  that  such  an  outlet  and  opportunity  for  discussion  would  be  valuable  provided  only 
and  provided  always  that  the  machinery  of  conference  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  delay  the 
action  taken  by  every  responsible  agency  for  the  blind  in  its  own  sphere.  Convening  of  conferences, 
in  any  case,  whether  regional  or  national,  would  be  part  of  the  work  of  the  co-ordinated  system  of 
blind  welfare.  It  might  be  of  real  service  to  us  all  if  that  development  of  the  scheme  could  be 
discussed  at  the  present  time. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  now  published  aftei  an  enquiry  which,  from  beginning 
to  end,  has  taken  nearly  six  years  to  put  through,  is  a  serious  contribution  to  knowledge  and  to  under- 
standing of  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  facile  generalisations,  but  of  too  little 
competent  investigation.  Both  the  National  Institute,  which  initiated  and  met  the  cost  of  the  enquiry, 
and  the  College  of  Teachers,  whose  members  made  a  valuable  contribution  cf  knowledge  and  experience, 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  substantial  results  achieved,  and  both  parties  will  desire  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  members  co-opted  from  outside,  and  to  the  official  members — four  of  whom  represented,  without, 
of  course,  committing,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  Report  is  a  Committee  document,  written  by  many  hands,  and  owing  much  to  each  section 
of  the  Committee.  It  owes  much  also  to  the  ability  and  inexhaustible  patience  of  Miss  Mary  Thomas, 
who  served  secretarially  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  enquiry. 

Readers  of  The  New  Beacon  will,  we  hope,  read  the  review  of  the  Report  which  begins  on 
page  309  of  this  issue,  and  be  inspired  by  it  to  buy  the  book  for  their  own  shelves.  As  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  as  the  latest  (if  not  the  last)  word  on  many  aspects  of  it,  and  as  a  work  of 
reference,  the  book  is  indispensable  to  all  serious  workers  for  the  blind.  What  makes  it  of  outstanding 
importance  is  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  Editor. 

LORD  SNELL 


LORD  SNELL'S  autobiography,  "  Men, 
Movements  and  Myself,"  published 
recently,  reveals  that  he  was  for  a 
number  of  years  assistant  to  the  sec- 
retary and  manager  of  the  Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  His  book  has  the  following 
interesting  reference  to  his  work  there  : — 

"  Employment  eventually  came  to  me 
of  a  kind  which  aroused  my  keenest  interest. 
Mr.  Warren,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  school,  was  also  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Midland  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  was  located  in 
Nottingham,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
providing  a  home  and  a  general  and  technical 
education  for  juvenile  blind  pupils,  employed 
in  its  workshops  adult  blind  workers  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes,  baskets,  and  mats. 
Through  Mr.  Warren's  recommendation  I 
obtained  employment  at  the  Institution  as 
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assistant  to  the  secretary  and  manager, 
a  post  which  I  held  until  I  left  Nottingham 
for  London  in  the  spring  of  1890.  In 
addition  to  clerical  work  of  a  general  kind, 
my  duties  required  me  to  call  upon  sub- 
scribers for  their  annual  contributions,  and 
to  wait  upon  the  managers  of  factories  and 
warehouses  to  induce  them  to  order  from 
the  Institution  such  goods  as  it  manufac- 
tured or  could  profitably  supply.  The  wages 
at  the  beginning  were  16s.,  and  they  never 
rose  to  more  than  25s.  per  week,  but  the 
change  from  the  kind  of  occupation  I  had 
been  compelled  to  follow  was  most  welcome, 
and  I  gave  to  my  new  duties  every  quality 
of  sympathy  and  industry  that  I  possessed. 
The  better  to  fulfil  them  I  attended  evening 
classes  in  book-keeping,  handwriting,  and 
business  methods ;  and  I  spent  at  the 
Blind  Institution  the  first  happy  years  of  my 
adult  life." 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 
PROBLEM  FROM  WITHIN. 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

IV.-THE  HUNGER  FOR  BEAUTY. 

Note. — I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that,  owing  to  my  not  having  seen  the  July  New  Beacon  until  early 
September,  the  following  article  was  written,  and  in  the  Editor's  hands,  together  with  the  three  earlier  articles  in 
this  series,  some  weeks  before  I  even  knew  of  the  extracts  published  in  The  New  Beacon,  from  Miss  Philippa  Fletcher's 
paper  on  "  Beauty  and  the  Blind,"  and  it  was  still  later  before  I  was  able  to  get  it  brailled  so  that  I  could  read  it. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  own  article  exactly  as  originally  written,  but  I  would  like  to  say  here  how  warmly 
I  appreciate  and  endorse  almost  every  word  of  Miss  Fletcher's  excellent  paper,  and  would  recommend  it  for  re-reading 
in  connection  with  the  present  article. — F.  Le  P. 


PROBABLY  few  except  the  defi- 
nitely artistic  among  the  deaf- 
blind  are  conscious  of  the  hunger 
for  beauty,  or  recognise  it  for 
what  it  is  ;  yet  that  hunger 
does  exist,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  most  deaf-blind 
people  as  in  most  other  normal  human 
beings. 

The  primary  channels  through  which 
we  receive  impressions  of  beauty  are  our 
senses  of  sight  and  sound ;  for  although 
beauty  of  some  kind,  and  in  some  degrees, 
may  be  received  through  our  other  senses 
of  smell,  touch,  and  taste,  it  is,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  relatively  inferior,  and  has  not 
the  same  power  of  satisfying  the  aesthetic 
passion  within  us. 

Blindness,  therefore,  means  the  shutting 
out  of  all  beauty  of  colour,  form,  and  move- 
ment, leaving  us  nothing  to  look  at  but  a 
wall  either  of  blackness,  or  of  yellow  or 
white  fog,  which  never  gives  a  moment's 
respite  from  its  monotonous  sameness.  Deaf- 
ness means  the  shutting  out  of  all  beauty 
of  sound,  as  manifested  in  music  and  singing, 
friendliness  and  love  in  human  voices,  bird 
songs,  and  the  music  of  brook  or  sea,  and 
condemnation  either  to  perpetual  silence  or 
to  a  relentlessly  incessant  medley  of  noises 
in  the  ears  (buzzing,  hissing,  and  other 
indescribable,  discordant  noises,  including 
sometimes  a  sort  of  drumming).  The  deaf 
person's  aching  yearning  for  escape  from  this 
drab  monotony  into  richly  varied  beauty 
of  sight  and  sound  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe. 

Perhaps  this  unsatisfied  hunger  for  beauty 
is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  why  many 
of  the  artistic  deaf-blind  can  feel  so  thrilled 
by  the  far  slighter  impressions  of  beauty 
which  come  to  them  through  the  channels 


of  smell  and  touch,  so  that  they  may  ex- 
perience a  rapture  of  pleasure  incompre- 
hensible to  a  less  responsive  sighted  com- 
panion, to  whom  it  may  seem  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  cause,  and  who  may  even 
be  tempted  to  regard  it  with  superior 
amusement  as  a  case  of  "  little  things 
pleasing  little  minds."  The  fragrance  of 
flowers,  grass,  or  hay,  of  woods,  rain,  or  sea, 
besides  being  in  itself  beautiful  brings  a 
vivid  consciousness,  and  therefore  vivid 
mental  pictures,  of  the  beautiful  things  which 
have  produced  them,  so  that  the  inner  eye 
gazes  on  beauty,  and  the  starved  aesthetic 
sense  derives  a  certain  satisfaction  from  that 
inner  vision,  as  well  as  from  the  fragrance 
itself.  One  can  feel  almost  "  enfolded  by 
beauty  "  in  a  fragrant  wood,  or  hawthorn- 
scented  field. 

In  the  realm  of  touch  there  is  the  feel 
of  soft  velvety  moss,  of  springy  grass,  of 
fallen  leaves,  of  wet  sun-warmed  sand  on 
one's  bare  feet  ;  the  touch  of  a  cat's  fur, 
or  the  silkiness  of  silvery  hairs  on  young 
beech  leaves  on  the  hands — and  again  all 
these  include  not  only  the  lovely  feeling 
of  the  touch  itself,  but  the  more  vivid 
consciousness  and  mental  vision  of  the 
beautiful  outer  things  to  which  they  belong. 
Many  deaf-blind  people  revel  in  the  touch 
of  the  sun's  or  the  fire's  warmth,  not  simply 
from  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  warmth, 
but  because  these  things  convey  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  brightness,  suggesting  light  and 
colour,  and  perhaps  also  vivid  mental 
pictures  of  sunlit  field,  or  firelit  gloaming. 

So  if  your  deaf-blind  friend  seems  almost 
unreasonably  eager  for  her  walks  with  you 
to  be  in  the  woods  or  fields,  wants  to  sit 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  railway  carriage, 
to  be  established  in  sunny  window-seat  or 
fireside   nook,  or   prefers  in  warm  weather 
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to  sit  in  a  fragrant  garden  rather  than  be 
in  a  room  where  she  can  feel  neither  sun- 
shine nor  fire,  be  understanding  and  try  to 
fulfil  her  longings.  The  sense  of  beauty, 
through  whatever  channel  it  comes,  not 
only  gives  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the 
artist's  aesthetic  nature,  but  also  has  a 
curiously  liberating  effect  upon  her,  so  that 
she  finds  it  easier  to  be  herself,  and  responds 
more  fully,  when  she  is  in  contact  with 
fragrance,  sunshine,  or  fire. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  sense  of  taste 
can  have  any  bearing  on  the  aesthetic 
nature,  although  most  of  us  are  given  to 
the  use  of  such  involuntary  exclamations  as 
"  That  was  beautiful  "  or  "  That  had  a 
lovely  taste,"  when  we  express  pleasure 
in  some  delicious  article  of  food.  I  have, 
however,  sometimes  wondered  whether  the 
starved  sense  of  beauty  has  not  something 
to  do  with  the  often  abnormal  and  almost 
incessant  craving  for  sweet  things  and  juicy 
fruits,  which  characterises  some  deaf-blind 
people,  and  with  which  they  often  find  it 
difficult  to  cope,  because  it  adds  yet  another 
strain  to  already  much  strained  powers  of 
endurance.  Spiritual  or  emotional  hunger 
does  seem  to  translate  itself  into  physical 
cravings,  for  I  have  often  noticed  that  when 
the  former  is  gratified  the  latter  may  cease. 
Conversely,  when  physical  craving  is  grati- 
fied, the  spiritual  or  emotional  hunger  may 
be  temporarily  lost  sight  of,  and  there  will 
be  comparative  respite  from  the  strain  of 
combating  one's  more  complex  yearnings 
which  cannot  so  easily  be  met.  So  again, 
have  patience  and  sympathy,  remembering 
that  there  may  be  more  than  your  eyes 
can  see  behind  any  abnormal  concern  in 
certain  favourite  articles  of  food.  If  you 
cannot  meet  or  satisfy  the  more  fundamental 
yearnings  of  a  deaf-blind  person,  perhaps 
you  may  afford  temporary  relief  from  strain 
or  nerviness  by  a  little  attention  to  such 
longings  as  can  be  gratified  through  the 
senses  of  smell,  touch,  or  taste,  and  thereby 
perform  no  small  service,  because  "  the  little 
things  "  of  life  may  sometimes  have  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  greater. 

The  question  arises  whether  it  brings 
happiness  to  the  artistic  deaf-blind  to  be 
taken  to  scenes  of  beauty,  and  given  de- 
scriptions of  such  scenes.  Some  probably 
find  the  pain  greater  than  the  pleasure, 
others  that  the  benefit  outweighs  the  pain, 
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and  still  others  are  torn  between  the  two 
opposing  reactions.  Probably  to  no  really 
sensitive  artist-soul  could  it  be  unalloyed 
pleasure,  though  much  depends  on  the  out- 
look of  the  individual,  and  on  the  tempera- 
ment and  character  of  the  guide.  If  the 
guide  happens  to  be  an  intimate  friend  and 
kindred  spirit,  the  benefit  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion may  outweigh  the  pain,  and  counteract 
depression.  The  safest  way  is  to  consult  the 
deaf-blind  person  before  you  plan  anything 
of  the  kind. 

But  are  there  not  other  forms  of  beauty, 
more  satisfying  than  those  derived  from 
smell  and  touch,  which  we  can  help  to  bring 
into  the  lives  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  so  meet 
the  hunger  for  beauty  ?  What  things  of 
beauty  are  left,  to  them  ?  Almost  none,  so 
far  as  visible  material  objects  are  concerned, 
though  the  following,  as  I  know  from  my 
own  experience,  may  do  much  to  bring  a 
real  sense  of  beauty  into  the  soul,  even 
though  the  longing  for  visible  beauty  per- 
sists : — 
Poetry. 

There  is  the  beauty  of  true  poetry, 
whether  expressed  in  verse  or  prose-form, 
the  poetry  of  ideas  and  of  their  written 
expression.  Many  volumes  of  these  are 
available  in  Braille,  and  I  need  only  instance 
the  prose  and  verse  of  Tagore,  or  such 
wonderful  narrative  poems  as  Alfred  Noyes' 
"  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme,"  rich  in  colour 
and  music,  taking  one  right  into  a  world  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

Beauty  of  Character. 

This  may  be  expressed  in  living  personali- 
ties with  whom  the  deaf-blind  person  comes 
into  contact,  or  in  Braille  works  of  fiction 
and  biography.  To  lose  oneself  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  beautiful  character  can 
be  even  more  satisfying  than  to  contemplate 
a  beautiful  picture  or  landscape,  and  often 
has  a  more  lasting  influence. 

Creative  Imagination. 

Almost  all  artistic  beauty-loving  natures 
are  gifted  with  imagination,  and  this  may  be 
trained  in  two  directions  : — 

(1)  To  produce  more  vivid  mental  pictures 
of  the  external  beauty  described  by  someone, 
until  by  constant  practice  in  this  visualising 
of  things  lost  to  the  outer  eye,  it  develops 
power   enough   to   bring  some   measure   of 
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satisfaction   to   the   aesthetic   sense  by   the 
inner  vision  of  beauty  which  it  presents. 

(2)  To  do  creative  work  in  that  only  form 
of  art  not  closed  to  the  deaf-blind,  i.e.,  in 
literature.  For  in  creative  activity,  through 
stories,  articles,  or  verse,  the  soul  lives  in 
contemplation  of  what  is  lovely,  and  satisfies 
its  hunger  for  the  beautiful,  especially  if 
some  friend  takes  interest  in  what  is  created  ; 
for  to  share  an  experience  or  inner  vision 
is  to  intensify  it.  Even  if  the  creative 
power  cannot  be  trained  to  greater  work  than 
to  produce  vividly  written  letters,  full  of 
description  and  incident,  this  modest  form 
of  art  may  go  far  to  bring  things  of  beauty 
before  the  artist's  own  eyes  and  those  of  her 
deaf-blind  fellows  to  whom  they  are  written. 
Should  work  worthy  of  publication  be 
created,  the  seeing  and  hearing  friend  can 
do  much  by  helping  to  find  a  publisher, 
and  arousing  interest  in  the  work,  perhaps 
by  obtaining  advance  orders  for  it.  (Per- 
haps, too,  it  is  possible,  as  some  writers 
have  alleged,  that  a  talent  hitherto  expressed 
through  one  medium  may,  if  that  medium 
becomes  closed  to  it,  be  redirected  into  a 
different  one,  e.g.  a  blind  painter  may 
become  a  musician,  or,  should  deafness  be 
added,  a  writer.) 

Friendship. 

A  deeply  intimate  friendship  (such  as 
those  described  in  books  on  the  subject 
by  such  writers  as  Hugh  Black  and  Clifford 
Bax)  may  be  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
art  ever  created  by  human  hearts  or  by 
the  Divine  Artist.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  experiences 
life  can  know,  flooding  one's  being  with 
beauty  beyond  that  of  the  grandest  land- 
scape, and  impelling  one  to  kneel  in  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  having  created  so  divinely 
beautiful  a  gift. 

But  you  may  feel  that  you  are  only  an 
"  ordinary  person,"  and  that  such  a  friend- 
ship is  indeed  an  art,  and  a  great  art.  Even 
so,  it  is  one  the  capacity  for  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  almost  all  normal 
beings,  and  is  capable  therefore  of  being 
learned  by  the  "  ordinary  person."  Its 
essentials  are  (a)  the  capacity  for  a  love 
which  stands  by  the  friend  through  thick 
and  thin  ;  (b)  an  eager  desire  for  the  fullest 
possible  sharing  of  each  other's  lives  through 
joy  and  sorrow,  which  in  its  turn  leads  to 


the  beauty  of  mutual  service.  I  write  this 
from  a  rich  personal  experience  of  such 
friendship,  the  mere  thought  of  which  floods 
me  with  a  sense  of  beauty  far  transcending 
that  which  used  to  come  to  me  from  even 
the  grandest  of  Nature's  scenes,  although 
these  would  often  thrill  me  with  absolute 
ecstasy. 
Idealism. 

Finally  there  is  the  beauty  of  idealism, 
and  especially  religious  idealism,  which, 
flooding  one's  spiritual  and  aesthetic  being 
can  bring  to  birth  some  new  form  of  creative 
power  through  which  the  passion  for  beauty 
can  express  itself,  and  find  at  least  partial, 
even  if  not  complete,  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  urged  that  I  have  been  writing 
more  about  spiritual  than  about  material 
beauty,  and  have  been  suggesting  ways  for 
the  sublimation  of  the  hunger  of  beauty, 
rather  than  ways  of  satisfying  the  "  purely  " 
aesthetic  sense.  But  surely  beauty  itself  is 
spiritual  and  is  apprehended  primarily  by 
that  mysterious  inner  eye  as  we  call  "  the 
eye  for  beauty,"  without  which  no  amount 
of  physical  sight  would  avail.  The  born 
artist  must  have  this  inner  eye  as  well  as 
its  physical  counterpart,  and  all  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  to  have  more  spiritual  and 
mental  beauty  in  life  does  at  least  help 
to  meet  the  need  for  external  beauty  felt 
by  the  deaf-blind. 

PERSONALIA 

Councillor  H.  D.  Shakeshift  (Labour), 
who  is  blind,  has  been  elected  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Birkenhead  Watch  Com- 
mittee. 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  :— 

Chairman. 
Home  Industries  Board  of 

Directors  :     Mr.  J.  H.  Batty. 
Revenue  Sub-Committee  :  Rt.  Hon.  C.  A.  McCurdy, 

K.C. 
Unification  Sub-Committee  :     Mr.  J.  H.  Batty. 
Assistance  Sub-Committee  :       Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin. 
Court   Grange  House 

Committee  :     Capt.  C.  W.  M.  Plender- 

LEATH,  R.N. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Braille  Publishing  Dept.,  was  incorrectly 
given  as  "  Mr.  Godfrey  Robertson." 
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THE    BLIND    AND    THE    MUSICAL 
PROFESSION 

QUESTIONS  THAT  NEED  EXAMINATION. 

By  ERNEST  WHITFIELD,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 


THE  efforts  which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  few 
years  to  secure  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  blind  welfare  services, 
and  which  now  have  every 
appearance  of  achievement, 
are  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  desire  to  get  the  many  individual  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  blind  into  some  sort 
of  ordered  array.  They  are,  in  fact,  only 
some  of  the  outward  expressions  of  a  deeper 
urge.  Progress  since  the  War  has  been 
rapid,  and  many  feel  that  it  is  time  we 
took  stock  and  got  things  into  their  right 
perspective. 

I  wish  to  deal  here  with  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions that  seems  to  have  got  out  of  place 
in  the  general  picture.  Such  professions 
as  the  Church,  law  and  massage  have  been 
tackled  with  vision  and  courage.  Those 
who  are  trained  for  these  callings  are  chosen 
with  care,  they  receive  a  generous  education 
and,  when  proficient,  receive  every  assistance 
to  ensure  that  they  may  gain  a  satisfactory 
and  independent  livelihood.  Yet  it  is  odd 
that  comparatively  little  is  done  to  foster 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  musical 
profession — the  very  profession  for  which, 
in  popular  belief,  the  sightless  are  peculiarly 
fitted.  The  problem  of  the  blind  musician 
is  an  elusive  and  a  difficult  one.  We  have 
shirked  facing  it.  I  hope  that  courage  and 
energy  will  soon  give  us  a  scheme  which 
will  compare  in  effectiveness  and  complete- 
ness with  that  in  operation  for  masseurs. 
Something  has,  of  course,  been  done,  but 
the  fact  remains  that,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  blind  musicians  are  in  an  un- 
enviable position. 

Many  questions  need  examination.  I  can 
but  outline  some  of  them.  Thus,  is  a 
four  years'  course  sufficient  for  acquiring 
a  musical  education  ?  A  seeing  student 
begins  intensive  work  at  his  instrument  long 
before  he  reaches  the  age  of  16.  Generally 
he  begins  somewhere  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  10.  He  sacrifices  as  much  of  his 
general    education    as    the    authorities    will 


allow  him,  or  as  much  as  his  parents  can  get 
him  to  evade.  His  musical  education  will 
probably  continue  for  some  10  or  12  years, 
often  even  longer.  If  he  has  been  industrious 
and  has  talent,  he  will  then  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  profession.  I  do  not 
uphold  this  kind  of  education  ;  I  state  it  as  a 
fact  which  those  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  musicians  should  keep  in  mind. 
The  resourceful  blind  musician  of  course 
continues  his  studies  after  he  leaves  school, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  do  so. 

Another  question  is  the  vexed  one  of 
examinations.  It  is  true  that  having  to  sit 
for  an  examination  often  stimulates  a  student 
to  work.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  they 
are  a  curse.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view  they  are  definitely  harmful  since  they 
interrupt  and  nearly  always  misdirect  the 
natural  course  of  development,  which  is 
different  for  each  pupil.  The  assumption 
is  that  the  employing  public  demand  of  a 
musician  the  possession  of  one  or  two 
degrees— the  A.R.C.O.  and  the  L.R.A.M., 
for  example.  It  is  significant  that  promi- 
nent artists  either  do  not  possess  degrees  or 
carefully  conceal  the  fact.  I  am  prepared, 
however,  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  these 
diplomas.  But,  if  they  are  essential  and,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  their  acquisition 
demands  all  the  available  time  of  students 
previous  to  their  leaving  school,  then  careful 
thought  should  be  given  to  my  first  question 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  post-graduate  tuition. 
In  other  words,  are  our  students  properly 
equipped  for  taking  their  place  in  a  highly 
competitive  world  ? 

Hitherto  our  music  schools  have  concen- 
trated on  teaching  the  piano,  the  organ, 
singing  and  composition.  It  seems  to  be 
the  ambition  of  students  to  secure  an  organ 
post  when  they  leave  school.  Although 
such  posts  afford  a  secure  income,  it  is  gener- 
ally miserably  low  and  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  stand-by,  the  bulk  of  the 
musician's  income  being  derived  from  other 
sources.    In  the  case  of  massage ,  very  efficient 
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and  well-lubricated  machinery  exists  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
ensure  that  every  masseur,  after  qualification, 
gets  settled  in  a  district  where  there  is  every 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  gain  a  good 
livelihood.  If  he  does  not  obtain  a  full  or 
part-time  hospital  post  with  adequate  re- 
muneration, he  is  set  up  in  a  well-equipped 
clinic,  every  effort  is  made  to  make  him 
known  to  the  general  public  and  to  the 
medical  profession  and,  if  need  be,  he 
receives  an  allowance  sufficient  to  keep  up 
appearances  and  to  tide  him  over  the  period 
during  which  he  is  collecting  his  clientele. 
During  the  rest  of  his  career  he  is  kept  in 
intimate  touch  with  those  whose  function 
it  is  to  minister  to  his  requirements  and  his 
interests.  On  the  other  hand  the  blind 
musician  finds  that,  once  he  has  left  school 
and  has  been  assisted  to  an  organ  post,  no 
systematic  scheme  exists  for  his  benefit.  It 
is  true  that  he  can  apply  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  sporadic  help,  he 
may  get  one  of  the  National  Institute  and 
Gardner's  Trust  scholarships  for  post-gradu- 
ate church  organ  education,  or  he  may  apply 
to  the  Institute  for  a  grant  towards  the 
giving  of  a  recital.  But  when  everything  is 
enumerated,  the  situation  is  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  National  Institute  is  ever  anxious 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  the  interests 
of  every  section  of  the  blind.  It  would 
welcome  the  .submission  of  any  scheme  for 
its  examination  which  promises  a  solution, 
even  if  only  in  part,  of  the  problem. 

In  the  meantime  it  has  set  in  motion  a 
great  new  experiment  which,  if  successful, 
may  go  far  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  a 
number  of  musicians  and  also  of  tuners. 
This  experiment  is  a  consequence  of  the 
recognition  that  the  musical  profession  is 
in  reality  a  group  of  related  but  distinctly 
separate  activities.  Leaving  out  of  account 
soloists  who  continually  travel  in  many 
countries,  very  few  seeing  artists  confine 
themselves  to  one  branch  of  their  profession. 
Even  the  former  do  some  teaching,  composi- 
tion, writing,  lecturing  or  conducting  besides. 
I  have  in  mind  one  prominent  foreign 
violinist  who  is  known  in  most  civilised 
countries.  He  is  a  soloist,  the  leader  of  a 
string  quartette,  the  leader  of  the  opera  and 
Philharmonic  Orchestras  of  his  city,  a 
teacher  at  the  conservatoire  and  a  private 


teacher.  Very  few  musicians  expect  to  earn 
an  adequate  livelihood  from  only  one  or  two 
activities.  Many  of  these  spheres  of  effort 
are  closed  to  the  blind.  Have  we  ever  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  those  which 
remain,  or  of  new  ones  ? 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that,  for 
example,  a  possibly  remunerative  field  for 
exploitation  by  suitable  blind  artists  is  to  be 
found  in  dance  music.  One  occasionally 
hears  of  a  blind  saxophonist  in  a  seeing  dance 
band  or  even  of  a  combination  composed 
entirely  of  non-seeing  performers.  Nearly  a 
year  ago  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  embarked  on  an  experiment  which 
promised  to  add  materially  to  the  incomes 
of  a  number  of  artists.  It  was  hoped  that 
players  of  dance  band  instruments  could  be 
collected,  trained  and  then  launched.  It  was 
a  disappointment  to  find  that  there  were 
extremely  few  players  of  such  instruments  in, 
or  within  reasonable  distance  of,  London. 
Apparently  the  curriculum  of  the  music 
schools  is  so  congested  as  not  to  afford  any 
time  for  students  of  music  or  of  pianoforte 
tuning  to  learn  these  comparatively  easy 
instruments.  Those  responsible  for  the  ex- 
periment were  reluctantly  compelled  to  teach 
musicians  new  instruments  right  from  the 
beginning.  That  has  meant  loss  of  time  and 
considerable  expense.  An  orchestra  of  some 
dozen  blind  performers  has  been  collected 
and  carefully  coached  by  Mr.  Claude  Bamp- 
ton,  assisted  by  able  seeing  performers.  Mr. 
Bampton,  who  was  entrusted  by  the  Italian 
Government  with  the  training  of  their  broad- 
casting dance  orchestras,  is  well-known  as  a 
director  and  conductor  of  dance  orchestras,  a 
composer  of  dance  music  and  a  writer  on 
dance  band  topics.  The  results  achieved 
have  fully  justified  his  choice  for  the  task 
in  hand.  In  spite  of  disappointments  due  to 
the  withdrawal,  after  some  months  of  train- 
ing, of  unsuitable  members  and  of  the 
stupendous  effort  of  teaching  men  their 
instruments  from  the  beginning,  the  orchestra 
has  now  reached  a  stage  of  proficiency  when 
it  will  shortly  be  able  to  appear  in  public. 
In  fact  a  section,  consisting  of  six  blind 
performers  and  one  seeing  performer,  pro- 
vided the  music  at  a  city  function  some  weeks 
ago  and  came  through  the  ordeal  of  a  first 
appearance  with  great  success.  The  men 
have  not  only  been  provided  with  the  best 
obtainable   tuition  but   they   are   equipped 
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with  fine  instruments.  Great  care  has  also 
been  taken  with  regard  to  dress  so  that 
their  appearance  is  attractive.  It  is,  more- 
over, intended  that  the  orchestra  will  always 
include  one  seeing  member  as  a  guarantee 
against  any  undesirable  consequences  of 
unforeseen  incidents. 

It  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the 
orchestra  will  have  every  chance  of  success. 
It  will  be  a  first-class  combination  with  a 
repertoire,  which  will  be  constantly  added 


to,  to  meet  all  demands.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  some  of  the  foremost  combinations  in  the 
country  and  will  thus  give  an  indication 
how  some  of  our  students  of  music 
and  pianoforte  tuning  may  be  helped. 

Enquiries  for  dates  and  terms  of  engage- 
ments would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
N.I.B.  Dance  Band.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street;  W.i. 


THE   BLIND    AND   THE    LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA. 

(Translated  from   "  Esperanta  Ligilo.") 


ALTHOUGH  activity  in  the  fields  of 
welfare  work  for,  and  the  training  and 
education  of,  the  blind  is  of  recent 
growth  in  Yugoslavia,  as  compared 
with  other  progressive  countries,  nevertheless, 
besides  those  following  learned  professions 
outside  State  departments,  there  are  in 
Yugoslavia  a  certain  number  of  intellectual 
blind  persons  employed  as  State  Officials, 
earning  the  same  salaries,  enjoying  the  same 
rights  and  discharging  the  same  duties  as 
their  seeing  colleagues.  Let  us  insist  that 
it  was  as  already  blind  persons  that  these 
individuals  acquired  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge  and  obtained  their  administra- 
tive appointments. 

Thus,  after  being  professor  at  a  high  school 
in  Sarajevo,  Dr.  Milan  Budimir,  despite  his 
blindness,  is  now  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Beograd, 
where  he  lectures  in  Greek  language  and 
literature. 

Dr.  Radivoje  Pavlovich  is  a  Professor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  same  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  Head  of  the  Pharmacolo- 
gical section,  and  editor  of  a  medical  Review. 
In  Zagreb,  M.  Branko  Striga  teaches  in  the 
elementary  school  of  the  institution  for  the 
Education  of  Blind  Children,  whilst  M.  Nikola 
Klepich  is  instructor  in  the  Crafts  Depart- 
ment of  the  same  establishment. 

At  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Zemun,  the  following  sightless  teachers  are 
employed  :  Miles.  Anka  Bukovac,  Desanka 
Krajovan  and  Anastasija  Dungerovich  in 
the  elementary  school ;  Mile.  Borka  Jovich 
and  Messrs.  Dimitrija  Ilich,  Stojan  Alchevich 


and  Ivan  Odobashich  in  the  Music  section, 
and  Messrs.  Branko  Chorlomanovich  and 
Ilarion  Kalabuhov  in  the  trades  department. 
Of  the  above-named,  the  two  first  ladies 
passed  as  blind  students  through  an  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school,  and  a  final 
finishing  school  for  teachers,  after  which 
they  acquired  the  special  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Mile.  A. 
Dungerovich,  who  only  became  blind  in 
later  life,  also  followed  a  similar  course. 

The  music-teachers  referred  to  were  edu- 
cated in  the  Zemun  Institution,  later  pur- 
suing and  completing  their  musical  training 
by  attendance  at  the  State  Musical  Academy 
in  Beograd.  This  entailed  a  journey  to  and 
fro  of  some  half-an-hour's  length  by  ship, 
bus  or  tram.  Their  education  finished,  they 
took  up  their  present  position  in  their  old 
school. 

It  was  under  the  handicap  of  blindness 
that  M.  Radovan  Vukosavljevich  attained 
to  his  present  high  position.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  Judge  in  Cetinje.  He 
first  began  to  study  medicine  but,  losing  his 
sight  during  his  student  days,  he  transferred 
his  attention  to  the  Law,  and  was  successful 
in  obtaining  a  degree.  He  has  had  all  his 
law  books  transcribed  into  Braille.  As  a 
Judge,  he  is  well  known  for  his  love  of  justice 
and  his  practical  common  sense.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  anecdote  is  widely 
circulated  : — 

Someone  asked  a  prisoner  who  had  sen- 
tenced him.  "  Radovan  Vukosavljevich," 
he  said.  "  Oh  well,"  came  the  rejoinder, 
"  if  he  sentenced  you,  you  must  be  guilty." 
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OUR  SOCIAL  SERVICES.-I. 

By  BEN    PURSE. 


CORRESPONDENT      finds     it 
jA  difficult    to   understand    why 

i^k         writers    in     the    columns     of 

/    1       The    New  Beacon  are  con- 
/        m      tinually    calling  attention   to 

/  ^L    the    social    services.         Such 

.jL  jk,  services,  he  thinks,  are  not  so 

intimately  associated  with  blind  welfare 
work  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  stress 
unduly,  as  he  thinks,  the  importance  of 
these  matters.  This  criticism  is  neither 
ungenerous  nor  in  any  degree  whatever 
unfair,  and  it  demands  an  explicit  answer 
which  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  providing. 

It  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  for  many  years  characterised  our 
scheme  of  blind  welfare  work  was  a  total 
disregard  of  the  interaction  of  the  social 
services  upon  the  particular  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Recogni- 
tion that  we  cannot  live,  in  modern  society, 
to  ourselves  alone,  is  a  consideration  which 
should  be  ever  present  with  us  whenever  we 
are  called  upon  to  take  any  administrative 
action.  It  is  not  strictly  true  to  say  that 
the  service  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
intimately  associated  with  all  the  other 
activities  which  social  workers  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  There  is  a  very  direct 
and  intimate  connection  which  no  adminis- 
trative official  can  afford  to  ignore  or  to 
neglect.  Questions  of  public  assistance,  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  pensions  and 
all  forms  of  social  insurance  are  subjects 
concerning  which  we  must  have  first  hand 
knowledge  if  our  own  work  is  to  assume  its 
rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  If  we 
deem  it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
discuss  these  matters  in  the  columns  of 
The  New  Beacon,  surely  it  is  because  we 
recognise  the  imperative  need  of  keeping 
our  colleagues  and  friends  up  to  date  as 
far  as  possible  with  every  new  development 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  constantly 
expanding  sphere  of  social  activity. 

In  this  article,  then,  we  propose  to  continue 
this  train  of  thought  by  giving  the  latest 
available  information  on  some  of  the  social 
problems  with  which  the  modern  State  is 


called  upon  to  deal,  and  these  facts  should 
be  specially  valuable  to  workers  for  the  blind, 
who  must,  as  we  have  previously  said, 
appreciate  the  interaction  of  other  social 
services  with  their  own  work. 

It  surely  is  of  some  importance,  too,  that 
good  citizens  should  know  how  their  money 
is  being  expended,  and  be  in  a  position  with 
such  knowledge  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  economic  side  of  the  social 
services  is  giving  to  the  community  that 
true  value  which  the  spending  departments 
of  the  central  authority  or  of  local  adminis- 
trations are  expected  to  guarantee  to  the 
community.  The  tragedy  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  is  a  subject  which  we 
ought  to  know  something  about,  and  the 
measures  of  amelioration  that  have  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  contingen- 
cies can  in  some  degree  at  least  be  appreciated 
if  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  In 
the  year  1920,  for  example,  our  expenditure 
on  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefit 
amounted  to  £9,701,000,  whereas  in  1930 
the  figure  had  risen  to  £71,341,000,  and  in 
1935  the  estimated  expenditure  is  given 
as  £45,705,000.  This  is  not  the  whole 
story,  however,  for  in  the  interim  period 
legislation  had  provided  transitional  benefit 
for  those  whose  insurance  claims  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  estimated  expenditure, 
again  for  the  year  1935,  was  £38,902,000. 
Thus  the  combined  expenditure  for  that 
year  on  the  Unemployment  service  amounted 
to  approximately  £84,600,000. 

The  economist  says  that  this  is  not 
constructive  expenditure,  and  there  is  much 
substance  in  such  a  contention.  But  that 
criticism  may  apply  to  most  palliatives,  and 
the  statesman  must  find  means  whereby 
emergencies  can  be  dealt  with  whilst  plan- 
ning more  constructive  and  more  efficacious 
measures  for  the  future. 

Recently  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
dealt  with  problems  connected  with  National 
Health  Insurance  in  the  columns  of  The 
New  Beacon,  but  perhaps  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  expenditure 
that  is  being  incurred  on  this  service.  In 
1920  expenditure  stood  at   the  not  incon- 
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siderable  figure  of  £26,370,000,  whereas  in 
1930  it  had  risen  to  £34,717,000.  In  1935 
the  number  of  insured  persons  exceeded 
10  millions,  and  the  expenditure  was  esti- 
mated at  £33,875,000.  This  diminution  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  employ- 
ment was  available,  and  in  consequence  a 
higher  standard  of  health  prevailed  among 
insured  persons.  This  more  satisfactory 
condition  of  things  reflects  the  interaction 
of  social  services  of  which  we  have  spoken 
earlier  in  these  notes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pensions 
were  not  provided  under  statute  until  1924, 


and  the  expenditure  in  the  earlier  years 
showed  a  steady  growth,  until  in  the  year 
1930  the  sum  so  administered  was 
£30,819,000.  In  1935  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture was  £39,806,000. 

In  a  subsequent  article  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  briefly  with  sums  assigned  for  Old  Age 
Pensions,  War  Pensions,  Education,  and 
Public  Health,  also  Poor  Law  Relief,  etc. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  sufficient  will 
have  been  said  here  to  justify  the  action  we 
take  from  time  to  time  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  to 
these  important  social  problems. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A    PERSONAL    BRAILLE  LIBRARY. 

I.— THE  FOUNDATION. 

By  LAURANCE  R.  WATSON. 


THERE  is  a  vast  difference 
between  that  assemblage  of 
books,  carefully  chosen, 
which  with  justice  may  be 
styled  a  private  library  and 
the  heterogeneous  collection 
of  casually  bought  or 
borrowed  books — usually  with  a  hard  centre 
of  school  prizes — whose  chief  function  is 
to  occupy  space  on  the  book  shelves.  The 
former  are  friends,  beloved  and  intimate  ; 
the  latter  .  .  .  mere  acquaintances,  readily 
picked  up  and  readily  discarded. 

The  would-be  collector  of  Braille  books 
is  almost  compelled  to  exercise  a  careful 
choice  in  order  to  obtain  such  works  as  will 
continue  to  ensure  him  pleasure.  Difficulties 
of  expense  and  shelving  accommodation 
forbid,  in  his  case,  the  fortuitous  acquiring 
of  random  oddments.  Not  without  thought 
can  hospitality  be  offered  to  the  most 
cherished  literary  companion  when  he  is 
liable  to  demand  five,  ten  or  twenty  times 
more  houseroom  than  his  printed  counter- 
part. A  hundred  volumes  may  represent 
only  a  few  complete  books  but  the  space 
taken  up  by  these  few  is  considerable. 

A  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  fortunate  in 
the  things  he  can  do  without.  He  who 
plans  a  personal  Braille  library  must,  of 
necessity,  do  without  much  that  he  would 
like  to  include.  He  will  be  fortunate  if,  by 
careful  and  drastic  rejection  of  many  books 


that  appeal  to  him,  he  can  enhance  the  value 
of  those  which  form  his  ultimate  choice. 

Were  I  planning  such  a  library  I  should, 
reluctantly,  harden  my  heart  against  fiction. 
In  the  case  of  the  renowned  writers  of  the 
last  century  the  taking  of  this  drastic 
decision  would  not  be  unduly  difficult. 
With  equanimity  can  I  envisage  a  library 
whence  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  banished, 
where  Miss  Austen  and  Sir  Walter  are  not 
to  be  encountered.  Deplorable  taste,  I 
know — but  mine  own.  Not  to  be  able  to 
offer  shelter  to  Moll  Flanders  and  Tom  Jones 
would  grieve  me  more — much  more.  But, 
alas,  I  should  have  to  deny  them.  It  is  the 
novelists  of  to-day  who  would  weaken,  if  not 
shatter,  my  resolve. 

The  novels  of  the  present  century,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  twenty  years,  seem 
to  me  remarkably  good.  In  its  present 
form  fiction  is  possibly  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  modern  Letters  in  England. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  publica- 
tion of  a  story  of  distinction.  Sincerity, 
skill  in  technique,  careful  observation,  and 
an  individual  method  of  approach,  are  some 
of  the  characteristics  which,  I  consider, 
distinguish  contemporary  novels.  From 
this  embarrassment  of  riches  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  make  a  choice — a  choice 
representing  several  volumes.  But  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  selection  from  among 
the  moderns  would  not  be  the  reason  for  my 
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deciding  to  exclude  fiction  from  my  library. 

However  much  one  may  admire  a  novel 
and  however  affectionate  one  may  feel 
towards  characters  and  scenes  portrayed 
therein,  with  every  fresh  reading  the  sense 
of  exploration  and  adventure  diminishes — 
although,  of  course,  affection  may  increase 
with  familiarity.  Books  that  take  longer 
to  know  than  do  novels  retain  the  quality 
of  holding  something  in  reserve,  something 
more  to  be  discovered,  for  longer — sometimes 
for  always.  I  should  try  to  have  a  large 
proportion  of  those  books  which,  for  me, 
withhold  the  final  mystery.  Although  the 
numbers  were  few  the  experience  should  be 
manifold.  Much  poetry  and  some  critical 
prose  give  me  this  feeling  of  constant 
discovery. 

So  what  poetry  should  I  choose  ?  Here 
again  rejection  must  play  a  large  part.  I 
should  have  no  room  for  the  complete  works 
of  any  of  my  favourite  poets.  Shelley's 
"  Revolt  of  Islam  "  requires  three  volumes 
of  handwritten  Braille.  To  some  extent 
the  recognised  anthologies  solve  the  problem. 
Of  these  I  should  choose  the  following : 
"  The  Golden  Treasury,"  "  The  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse,"  "  Poems  of  To- 
day"  (first  and  second  series),  and  an 
excellent  collection  of  prose  and  verse 
called  "  The  Pilgrim's  Way."  This  an- 
thology, planned  to  illustrate  various  aspects 
of  a  man's  journey  through  life,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  finest  of  recent  years. 
As  a  collection  it  is  neither  hackneyed  nor 
merely  experimental. 

These  anthologies  would  supply  me  with 
most  of  the  better-known  Shakespearian 
lyrics  (perhaps  their  greatest  gift),  but  I 
should  need  many  of  the  plays  in  their 
entirety.  I  should  like  them  all.  However, 
with  nearly  forty  volumes  in  question, 
discrimination  would  be  imperative.  In 
Shakespeare,  more  than  in  any  other  writer, 
I  am  conscious  of  that  never-ending  adven- 
ture of  which  I  have  spoken.  "  Hamlet," 
"  King  Tear,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  and  "  Othello,"  would  choose 
themselves.  So,  too,  would  both  parts  of 
"  King  Henry  IV,"  "  Julius  Caesar,"  "  As 
You  Tike  It,"  "Twelfth  Night"  and 
"  Cymbeline."  At  this  point  I  should  be  in 
great  perplexity.  Could  I  refrain  from 
including  "  A  Winter's  Tale,"  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  and  "  Pericles  "  ?     I  am  certain 


I  should  have  them.  But  what  of  "  The 
Tempest  "  and  the  lovely  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  "  ?  I  might  resist  them,  but  not 
"  Coriolanus,"  that  brilliant  piece  of 
dramatic  writing  which  has  so  much  to 
say  to  our  own  age.  Not  one  of  these  could 
I  spare,  nor  could  I  spare  the  "  Sonnets." 

Still  confining  my  choice  to  poetry  I 
should  add  to  these  few  anthologies  and 
my  chosen  Shakespeare  plays,  one  of  the 
great  Epics  of  the  world.  To  decide  which 
would  prove  extraordinarily  embarrassing. 
Not  lightly  could  I  pass  over  the  claims  of 
Homer  in  Pope's  translation  nor  disregard 
the  urge  to  possess  "  Paradise  Tost."  But 
after  long  deliberation  my  final  choice  would 
fall  upon  an  example  of  English  Heroic 
Verse  harnessed  with  the  Tatin  Epic  : 
Dryden's  rendering  of  "  The  iEneid." 

I  shall  mention  here  only  two  works  in 
prose  whose  presence  on  the  shelves  of  my 
imagined  library  I  should  regard  as  essential. 
They  form  a  striking  contrast.  Masefield's 
"  Gallipoli  "  and  Coleridge's  "  Tectures  on 
Shakespeare."  In  the  one  a  tale  of  grandeur 
and  heartbreak  finds  fitting  utterance  ;  in 
the  other  stately  prose  is  illumined  by 
flashes  of  critical  inspiration. 

These  books — a  somewhat  pathetic  little 
gathering  in  print,  in  Braille  a  rather 
formidable  host — would  form  the  foundation 
of  my  personal  library.  Most  of  them  can  be 
borrowed  in  Braille  and  several  can  be 
purchased.  (It  occurs  to  me,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  a  very  good  case  could  be  made 
for  stereotyping  more  anthologies.) 

The  exercise  of  choice,  even  hypothetical 
choice,  is  stimulating,  and  although  naught 
but  an  airy  castle  is  to  be  reared  on  this 
foundation,  its  laying  has  been  a  fascinating 
labour  in  the  land  of  Make-Believe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lectures  on  Office  Management. 

As  dates  previously  arranged  for  these 
Lectures  are  inconvenient  to  the  lecturers 
and  chairmen  whose  services  it  is  desired 
to  secure,  further  postponement  has  been 
made  necessary.  We  hope  to  give  full 
details  in  the  next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
and  to  send  out  a  detailed  leaflet  to  enquirers 
early  in  January. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

"Pat's  Mystery  Cave." 

"  Pat's  Mystery  Cave,"  by  Frieda  Le  Pla 
(Miss  Le  Pla,  St.  Enda's,  Baring  Road, 
Beaconsfield,  is.  6d.),  is  a  story  intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  parents  and  teachers 
in  educating  children  in  Quaker  principles 
on  the  Sacraments.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
author  has  set  herself  a  difficult  task,  but 
she  has  accomplished  it  with  an  admirable 
ease.  The  slight  story  is  held  together  by 
the  excellent  character  drawing,  two  charac- 
ters being  outstanding — Christopher  God- 
rich,  "  St.  Christopher,"  and  the  five  and  a 
half-year-old  heroine,  Patricia  Maureen 
Desmond.  "St.  Christopher's  "  words,  as 
he  explains  the  mystery  of  the  Sacrament  to 
the  children  in  God's  great  temple  of  the 
woods,  are  most  attractively  clear  and 
limpid.  He  does  not  talk  down  to  the 
children  but  up  to  them  in  their  bright 
innocence,  with  the  wisdom  of  St.  Paul's 
mind  of  the  spirit  ;  and  the  Quaker"  thou's" 
and  "  thee's  "  clothe  his  speech  with  a 
quaint  dignity.  Patricia  Maureen  is  a  darling 
pure  and  simple.  "  Will  go  most  mousie 
quiet,"  is  Shakespearian,  and  the  cat  she 
goes  to  meet  is  alive  as  it  comes  along  the 
woodland  path,  "  a  small  furry  person, 
with  bright,  intelligent  golden-brown  eyes." 
How  delightful  to  be  "St.  Christopher " 
when  Patricia  runs  straight  into  his  arms 
with  such  a  sparkling  "  Here  are  we!" 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  its 
clear  insight  into  the  mystery  of  spiritual 
worship  and  communion.  Two  extracts  must 
suffice  to  illustrate  this  quality  : — 

"  Often  in  our  silent  waiting  upon  God 
He  may  put  upon  our  inner  altars — the  altars 
in  our  souls — for  our  inner  eyes  to  gaze  at, 
something  from  His  beautiful  outer  world 
that  He  Himself  has  chosen  as  the  most  help- 
ful symbol  and  sacrament  for  that  particular 
occasion." 

"  I  think  there  should  be  in  the  world 
every  kind  of  church  worship,  just  as  we  need 
every  kind  of  flower  and  all  the  different 
colours." 

It  is  difficult  for  a  person  with  sight  to 
imagine  how  this  little  book,  with  the  light 
of  the  sky  in  it  and  its  quiet  music  of  the 


countryside,  could  be  written  by  someone 
who  is  both  deaf  and  blind.  Physical  sight, 
often  dazzled  by  what  it  sees  and  always 
baffled  by  what  it  cannot  see,  must  ever 
bow  before  the  far  vision  of  the  spirit  which 
knows  no  difference  between  physical  light 
and  darkness.  "  And  in  His  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night." 

A  Voice  from  the  Dark  Silence. 

Another  remarkable  little  book,  just 
published,  by  a  deaf-blind  writer  is  "  Music 
and  Light  in  the  Dark  Silence,"  by  E.  M. 
Taylor  (Cornish  Brothers,  Ltd.,  39,  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  price  2s  net).  Miss 
E.  M.  Twigg,  in  a  foreword  to  Mrs.  Taylor's 
"touching  and  gallant  little  book,"  com- 
ments on  Mrs.  Taylor's  wonderful  triumph 
over  what  must  have  been  a  cruel  trial,  and 
says  that  this  little  volume  shows  her 
undaunted  courage  and  perseverance.  It 
certainly  does.  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  is  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  as  Editor  of  The 
Braille  Rainbow,  is  an  example  of  fortitude 
and  strength  and  sweetness  of  character  to 
everyone  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact, 
and  her  friendship  is  a  blessing  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  it. 

There  could  not  be  higher  praise  for  her 
book  than  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
author.  Its  chapters  are  autobiographical, 
and  attached  to  each  chapter  is  a  piece  of 
verse  of  which  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
mirror  a  most  lovable  and  inspiring  person- 
ality. 

The  book  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  a 
later  issue. 

A  Blind  Irishman  and  His  Dog. 

"  The  Kind  Companion  "  by  Dorothy 
Large  (Talbot  Press,  Dublin,  and  Lutter- 
worth Press,  4,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.4, 
price  3s.  6d.)  is  a  very  pleasantly  written 
children's  story  of  a  blind  Irishman  and  his 
terrier,  Tim.  The  book  is  delightfully  illus- 
trated in  black  and  white,  and  the  dust- 
cover  showing  the  old  man  and  his  dog 
in  silhouette  is  particularly  attractive.  Those 
who  want  to  choose  a  Christmas  present 
for  a  child  who  is  an  animal-lover  might 
find  in  "  The  Kind  Companion  "  a  solution 
of  their  problem. 

Tim  cannot  claim  to  be  a  professional 
guide-dog,  but  he  is  none  the  less  skilled  and 
resourceful,  and  his  devotion  to  his  blind 
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master  is  summed  up  in  that  master's  name 
for  him — The  Kind  Companion.  Together 
through  the  summer  months  they  travel  the 
Irish  countryside,  Martin  peddling  the  baskets 
he  makes,  and  Tim's  sagacity  winning 
admiration  on  all  sides  as  they  go.  "If 
you  were  to  lay  a  hand  upon  Marty  Flynn, 
that  little  dog  would  ate  you  in  fair  face," 
said  the  country-people. 

The  story  tells  of  the  incidents  of  their 
way,  which,  though  not  wildly  exciting,  are 
vivid  enough  to  hold  a  child's  interest.  We 
read  of  Tim's  defence  of  the  Mountainy 
Woman  who  had  been  attacked  by  a  tramp, 
of  old  Bob  the  sheep-dog  and  of  Jerry,  his 
son,  "  who  showed  signs  already  of  some  of 
his  father's  clever  ways,  though  he  was 
rather  thoughtless  still,"  of  Judy,  the  pet 
sheep,  of  Peter  Healy  the  gardener,  whose 
young  son  loved  machines  rather  than 
howers  to  his  father's  complete  bewilder- 
ment, of  the  leader  of  a  German  band  who 
won  Tim's  heart  by  a  gift  of  liver  sausage 
and  his  master's  by  playing  the  sad  airs  of 
Martin  Flynn's  country,  of  the  Italian  organ 
man  and  his  monkey,  and  of  Granny  Byrne, 
whose  "  little  kitchen  was  full  of  good-will 
and  laughter." 

Children  will  like  the  happy  ending,  for 
the  story  ends  with  Martin's  encounter  with 
an  eye-specialist  on  a  fishing  holiday,  who 
arranges  for  the  old  man's  admission  to  a 
Dublin  hospital,  where  an  operation  is 
performed  that  restores  his  sight.  Before 
the  bandages  were  removed,  the  young 
nurses  "  sometimes  made  him  guess  what 
they  looked  like,  and  he  flattered  them  as 
well  as  he  could.  '  If  we  were  as  beautiful 
as  that,'  they  said,  '  it's  on  the  stage  we'd 
be.'  "  Which  shows  that  Martin  had  all  the 
charm  of  a  traditional  Irishman. 

Christmas  Carols  and  Music. 

Christmas  Carol  Booklet  No.  7  (published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Staff  Notation  6d.,  Braille  is.  6d.  net)  does 
not  consist  entirely  of  carols  in  the  strictest 
sense,  but  all  the  pieces  are  excellent  Christ- 
mas music,  and  the  booklet  contains  such 
variety  that  it  could  well  form  the  material 
for  a  whole  Christmas  service.  All  are  the 
works  of  blind  poets  and  composers,  and  all 
were  prize  compositions. 

No.  1,  "  Come,  Bellman,"  has  two  settings. 
The    first    is   by    C.    G.    Broan.       This    is 


vigorous  yet  very  dignified,  with  an  arresting 
touch  of  solemnity  at  the  end  of  each  verse. 
This  carol  must  be  sung  accompanied. 

The  second  setting  is  by  J.  E.  Robinson — 
a  most  ingenious  and  effective  piece  of 
music  which  suggests  must  successfully  a 
peal  of  bells.  Verse  1  is  in  four-part  har- 
mony with  the  melody  in  the  treble.  Verse  2 
is  a  canon  for  soprano  and  alto.  Verse  3 
is  a  four-part  canon,  which  really  does 
come  off,  and  is  very  far  removed  from 
mere  academicism.  Verse  4  is  for  voices 
in  unison,  with  a  very  simply  constructed 
and  most  appropriate  accompaniment.  Even 
so,  if  desired,  the  whole  carol,  unison  verse 
and  all,  could  be  sung  unaccompanied. 
This  is  a  real  carol,  and  in  the  direct  line, 
so  far  as  music  goes,  with  the  old  monastic 
carols.  It  is  the  most  original  in  the  book. 
The  words  are  by  George  Douglas. 

No.  2,  "  Christmas  Night,"  words  by 
Ellen  Franklin,  also  has  two  settings.  The 
first,  by  Harold  Greenhill,  is  in  a  lilting 
rhythm  in  six-eight  time,  with  accompani- 
ment, and  all  in  a  very  charming  Christmas 
atmosphere.  There  is  a  refrain  in  four-part 
harmony,  the  verses  being  for  soprano  or 
tenor  solo. 

The  second  setting,  by  John  Martin,  is 
unaccompanied  throughout,  and  of  a  modal 
character.  Verse  1  tenor  solo,  verse  2 
"  May  be  sung  by  a  boy,"  verse  3  tenor 
solo,  verse  4  tenors  in  unison,  verse  5  tenor 
solo.  The  refrain  is  in  four-part  harmony, 
with  some  division  of  parts,  which  is  never- 
theless very  easy.  Very  effective,  and 
definitely  a  carol.  The  words  are  charmingly 
fanciful. 

No.  3,  "  Hark  !  the  Bells  of  Bethlehem," 
words  by  M.  Botright,  music  by  C.  G.  Broan. 
Though  the  words  tell  the  story  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  angels,  yet  this  is  a 
Christmas  Hymn  rather  than  a  carol. 
Except  for  a  modulation  into  the  mediant 
major  in  the  second  line,  this  is  perfectly 
straightforward,  four  lines  to  each  verse, 
and  each  verse  the  same.  Not  suitable  for 
unison  singing  or  for  the  congregation,  but 
extremely  effective  in  four  parts  for  the 
choir. 

No.  4,  "  A  Royal  Child,"  words  by  Annie 
Beatley  ;  two  settings.  The  first  setting,  by 
Marjorie  Jones,  may  be  sung  unaccom- 
panied, and  is  really  better  so.  This  is  a 
carol-anthem,    which,    though   rather   chro- 
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matic  here  and  there,  still  preserves  the  carol 
atmosphere,  and  is  very  sincere  and  rather 
beautiful.  The  composer  takes  a  long  view, 
and  sets  the  words  in  double  verses,  the  first 
two  the  same,  the  last  different. 

The  second  setting,  by  F.  Crisp,  is  a  quiet 
four-line  hymn-tune,  precisely  in  the  nine- 
teenth-century style. 

No.  5,  "At  the  Crib,"  words  by  Rebecca 
Tee,  music  by  Arthur  A.  Clarke,  might  be 
described  as  a  carol-hymn,  very  melodious, 
with  very  interesting  part-writing,  and  suit- 
able again  for  the  choir  rather  than  the 
congregation. 

No.  6,  "  All  Thy  Works  Shall  Praise 
Thee,"  words  by  Edith  Best,  music  by  John 
Hunter.  This  is  a  Christmas  hymn-anthem, 
in  some  ways  the  most  difficult  in  the  book, 
very  bright  and  effective.  This  is  accom- 
panied, and  has  the  merit,  in  spite  of  the 
very  full  vocal  writing,  of  being  suitable 
for  a  small  or  a  large  body  of  singers — but 
it  must  be  sung  really  well. 

A  very  interesting  booklet,  with  some- 
thing in  it  for  every  taste  and  capacity. 

OORRBPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Democracy  v.  Bureaucracy. 

Sir, — Mr.  Purse  is  a  host  in  himself  and 
we  may  be  grateful  to  him  for  carrying  for- 
ward this  subject  a  step  further.  But 
"  logical  conclusions  "  are  not  always  to  be 
reached  in  one  or  even  two  leaps.  It  is 
believed  that  the  columns  of  The  New 
Beacon  are  open  to  every  shade  of  thought, 
and  your  contributor  had  hoped  that  his 
challenge  would  have  been  taken  up  or  the 
questions  he  asked  dealt  with  by  some  dis- 
sentient correspondent.  One  point  should 
be  made  quite  clear,  and  that  is  that  neither 
Mr.  Baldwin  (whose  remarks  on  Bureau- 
cracy were  quoted  in  his  article)  nor  Mr. 
Purse  nor  the  writer  would  wish  for  one 
moment  to  minimise  the  incalculable  value 
to  the  community  of  the  services  of  our 
Civil  Servants,  or,  in  the  Blind  World,  of  our 
salaried  officials  and  experts.  It  was,  how- 
ever, claimed  that  it  is  their  function  to 
advise  on  technical  questions  and  not  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  direction  of 
policy,  which  should  be  democratically  con- 
trolled.    Let  us  put  the  matter  bluntly  :  it 
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is  the  Minister  of  Health  himself,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the  present 
holder  of  that  position,  who  must  decide  for 
or  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Co-ordination  of  Blind 
Welfare  services.  Yes,  I  repeat,  the  Minister, 
who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  under  our 
present  democratic  Constitution,  and  not  any 
permanent  official  of  the  Ministry,  however 
exalted,  nor  even  the  Minister's  Advisory 
Committee.  Many  and  many  a  cobweb  was 
swept  away  in  the  Post  Office  when  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood  was  its  chief.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  more  spring  cleaning. 
Yours,  etc., 

"  An  Observer." 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Distinguished  Blind  Pianist. — Mr.  Thomas 
Marshall  brought  an  unflagging  fund  of  vitality 
to  tear  upon  the  exacting  programme  of  his 
piano  recital  in  .ZEolian  Hall,  on  November  26th. 
Beginning  with  Chopin's  Twelve  Studies,  Op.  10, 
he  went  on  to  Schubert's  garrulous  Impromptu 
in  F  minor,  from  Op.  142,  and  Brahms 's  G  minor 
Rhapsody,  reserving  for  the  end  Beethoven's 
Great  Sonata,  Op.  109. 

Once  again  we  could  admire,  and  wonder  at, 
the  remarkable  security  of  a  technique  to  which 
few  problems  seem  to  come  amiss.  There  were, 
indeed,  several  episodes  where  Mr.  Marshall 
was  inclined  to  revel  in  his  mastery  of  the 
instrument  at  some  expense  of  seemliness  of 
time  and  balance.  But,  one  or  two  unduly 
aggressive  climaxes  apart,  he  proved  himself  a 
player  who  takes  a  thoroughly  individual 
view  of  the  music  of  his  choice.  He  particularly 
excelled  in  combining  clear  articulation  with 
charming  shades  of  colour  in  the  more  agile 
of  the  Chopin  pieces,  while  his  strong  sense 
of  rhythm  was  a  valuable  factor  in  performances 
invariably  thoughtful,  and  often  touched  with 
the  eloquence  that  comes  of  an  understanding 
of  the  implications  only  suggested  by  the 
printed  page. 

Edinburgh  Blind  Musician  Wins  Prize. — Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  Edinburgh,  last  month,  at  the 
achievement  of  a  blind  music  student,  John 
Brown,  in  winning  the  Niecks  Prize,  which  is 
offered  annually  for  competition  among  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Music  at  Edinburgh  University. 
The  prize  is  awarded  for  an  essay  on  the  history 
of  music,  and  Mr.  Brown  typed  his  own  essay. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Barrie,  who  reported  Mr. 
Brown's  success  to  the  meeting,  explained 
that  it  was  only  when  Mr.  Brown  applied  to 
have  his  prize  in  the  form  of  Braille-printed 
music  that  the  examiners  learned  that  the  winner 
of  the  prize  was  blind. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  is  2j  years  of  age,  is  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Blind  School  at  Craigmillar 
Park,  where  he  has  been  since  he  was  a  boy  of 
5 J  years.  He  holds  the  degiees  of  L.R.A.M. 
A.R.C.O.,  and  A.T.C.L. 

A  Blind  and  Deaf  Cricket  Enthusiast.— 
Mr.  Bill  Sinclair,  18  years  old,  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  has,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
is  blind  and  deaf,  invented  a  cricket  game,  and 
his  one  ambition  is  to  meet  Hammond  and 
play  like  him.  He  is  following  the  Test  Matches 
by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  He  sits  by  the 
wireless  receiver  with  his  brother  or  mother,  and 
as  the  running  commentary  is  broadcast  they 
tap  it  out  on  his  hand.  Although  he  came  to 
Australia  as  a  baby  he  was  born  in  Scotland  and 
hopes  that  Hammond — notBradman — will  make 
the  double  centuries  this  season.  There  is  a 
hope  that  he  may  regain  his  sight  one  day, 
and  he  dreams  of  the  day  when  he  will  .stand 
at  the  wicket,  see  the  ball,  and  hit  it. 

Outstanding  Performances  of  the  Blind  on  the 
Stage. — The  blind  are  forging  ahead  as  actors, 
and  there  have  been  some  outstanding  dramatic 
performances  recently. 

Last  month,  a  cast  of  eleven  blind  actors  and 
actresses  presented  "  Three  Half  Crowns,"  a 
farce,  at  the  David  Lewis  Theatre,  Liverpool. 
"  For  two  and  a  half  hours,"  says  a  Daily 
Express  Staff  Reporter,  "  they  commanded  the 
stage  without  a  falter.  They  jumped  into 
cupboards,  hid  under  tables,  poured  out  tea, 
and  '  read.  '  telephone  books  without  betraying 
themselves  for  a  second."  Their  success  was 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Miss  D.  Gambling  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Small,  two  Liverpool  teachers  of  the 
blind,  who  produced  the  play.  "  This  is  the 
first  time  a  blind  cast  have  attempted  a  play 
of  more  than  one  Act  "  said  Miss  Gambling. 
"  It  was  a  tremendous  feat." 

Also  in  November,  blind  people  connected 
with  the  Sheffield  Corporation  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  Department,  performed  "  The  Stowaway," 
an  operetta  written  by  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Arthur 
Varley.  "  The  author,"  says  the  News- 
Chronicle,  "  has  brought  many  bright  touches 
of  humour  into  both  dialogue  and  songs,  and 
these  have  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Charles 
Jessup,  with  one  exception,  the  only  sighted 
person  taking  part  in  the  production.  The 
remarkable  part  of  the  whole  performance  was 
the  way  in  which  the  performers,  blind  though 
they  are,  walked  about  the  stage  as  though  they 
had  perfect  sight." 


Another  excellent  performance  was  that 
given  in  aid.  of  the  Norfolk  Fund  for  the  Blind 
by  a  troupe  of  blind  girls,  "  The  Merrymakers' 
Concert  Party,"  most  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Company  of  Girl  Guides  at  the  Norwich 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  They  acted,  sang, 
and  danced,  on  a  Norwich  stage,  and  except 
between  the  acts,  there  was  not  a  single  sighted 
person  behind  the  footlights.  The  first  half  of 
the  programme  consisted  of  miscellaneous 
items,  but  in  the  second  half,  the  blind  girls 
excelled  themselves  by  performing  a  complete 
musical  play  "  The  Story  of  the  Willow  Pattern 
Plate." 

There  is  also  news  to  hand  of  fine  individual 
performances  by  blind  actors  and  entertainers. 
The  Daily  Express,  in  the  issue  of 
17th  November,  said  :  "  Blind  Tom  O'Halloran 
was  outstanding  in  Glasgow  Metropole  bill 
last  night.  He  faithfully  imitated  anything 
from  bird  calls  to  airplanes." 

The  South  Wales  Echo  recently  commented 
on  the  fine  acting  and  elocution  of  Mr.  Baden  P. 
Griffiths,  a  leading  actor  of  one  of  the  Blaengarw 
dramatic  societies  who  is  blind.  Mr.  Griffiths 
was  formerly  a  miner,  and  in  a  drama  competition 
held  at  Llangaddock  recently  he  won  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  actor  of  the  week. 

Blind  Reader  Chosen  for  Talking  Book 
Recording. — When  a  Talking  Book  is  recorded, 
the  reader  of  the  book  has,  naturally,  to  be  a 
reader  of  distinction,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
ability  in  reading  aloud  of  many  readers  of 
Braille  that  a  blind,  man,  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd,  was 
selected  to  read  for  recording  Thomas  Hardy's 
novel  "  The  Woodlanders."  That  the  result  is 
satisfactory  is  likewise  a  tribute  to  the  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  expert  blind  readers  in 
conveying  smoothly  to  the  ear  not  only 
narrative  but  the  intricacies  of  dialogue,  much 
of  which,  in  this  case,  was  in  dialect.  In 
reading,  truly  the  fingers  are  as  capable  as 
the  eyes. 

Blind  Lecturer  on  the  British  Empire. — 
Mr.  C.  M.  Maclnnes,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Imperial 
History,  Bristol  University,  who  is  blind  and 
who  recently  addressed  Bath  Rotarians  on  the 
subject  of  making  a  book,  gave  an  afternoon 
lecture  at  the  Pump  Room,  Bath,  last  month, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bath  branch  of  the 
Royal  Empire  Society.  His  subject  was  "  The 
British  Empire,  Past  and  Present."  Sir 
Edward  Cameron,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

Blind  Clergyman's  "  Life  of  Jesus." — The 
Rev.  Conrad  Noel,  who  is  vicar  of  Thaxted, 
Essex,  and  who  lost  his  sight  about  a  year 
ago,  has,  during  the  year,  been  completing 
a  monumental  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  and  hopes  to 
finish  it  by  Christmas. 
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Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1935-36. 

It  is  reported  with  satisfaction  that  the 
West  Riding  County  authorities  have  put 
into  operation  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
blind  in  their  administrative  area,  and  also 
that  the  Leeds  City  Council  has  increased 
its  allowance  to  the  unemployable  blind, 
so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  position  of 
cases  under  the  care  of  the  institution 
compares  very  favourably  with  that  obtain- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Two  new 
social  centres  have  been  opened,  making  five 
in  all,  the  number  of  books  in  the  Institu- 
tion's own  library  has  been  increased  from 
6,273  to  6,633,  an  extension  to  the  Mattress 
and  Knitting  Departments  was  opened  in 
October,  and  a  Superannuation  Scheme  for 
the  benefit  of  the  staff  has  been  inaugurated. 
Sincere  thanks  are  extended  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Dawson,  F.N.I.M.,  for  his  regular  gratuitous 
services  as  chiropodist  to  the  blind. 

School    far   the   Indigent    Blind,    Liverpool, 
1935-36, 

Satisfactory  progress  is  stated  to  have 
been  maintained  in  all  departments  of  both 
schools.  Gratification  is  felt  that  the  Home 
Teachers'  course  and  examination  was  held 
at  the  school,  attention  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  a  department  employing 
regularly  14  women  out-workers,  and  an 
appeal  made  for  increased  purchases  at  the 
Sale  Shop  of  the  knitted  goods  they  produce. 
During  the  year  14  pupils  at  Wavertree  were 
successful  in  the  examinations  of  the  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  the  Hardman  Street  team 
won  the  Championship  Cup  and  two  other 
trophies  in  the  inter-school  sports  in  June, 
and  the  playing  fields  and  gardens  have  been 
renovated.  Deep  regret  is  expressed  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Rodger,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  for  over  20  years. 

Croydon    Voluntary     Association     for     the 
Blind. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Report  records  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1936.  The  value  of 
Braille  and  Moon  and  the  comfort  of  books 
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are  described  in  moving  terms  in  a  foreword 
to  the  Report.  Croydon  claims  a  marked 
advance  during  recent  years  in  reading  and 
pays  grateful  tribute  to  teachers  and  book- 
copyists.  A  general  review  of  the  work 
includes  mention  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  to  which  proper  importance  is 
given.  Croydon  has  long  offered  exception- 
ally ample  opportunities  of  recreation  to  its 
blind  people.  Advertisements  of  local 
traders  occupy  the  inside  covers  of  the 
Report  and  no  doubt  help  to  defray  the  cost 
of  its  production.  Copies  of  the  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Association  at  Bedford  Hall,  Bedford  Park, 
Croydon. 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  sixteenth  Annual  Report  reviews  a 
year  (ended  31st  March,  1936)  which  saw 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  a  new  Chairman  and  a  new  Secre- 
tary, both  of  whom  had  already  been  work- 
ing in  the  Association.  The  Report  evinces  a 
spirit  of  determination  gradually  to  im- 
prove the  services  until  "  every  blind  person 
may  feel  that  in  the  Association  he  has  a 
real  friend  devoted  to  his  interest."  There 
are  1,647  registered  blind  persons.  The 
invaluable  help  of  the  many  vigorous  local 
Committees,  for  which  Kent  has  long  been 
remarkable,  is  appreciated.  Each  of  those 
Committees  sends  its  contribution  to  the 
Report  and  the  contributions  show  a  variety 
of  style  and  of  achievement.  The  Associa- 
tion pleads  for  realisation  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  who  live  in  the  small  towns  and  rural 
districts  not  covered  by  the  local  committees, 
a  more  difficult  part  to  do  thoroughly.  One 
of  the  eight  Home  Visitors  (as  the  Home 
Teachers  are  called  there)  is  still  supported 
by  the  voluntary  funds.  The  handicraft 
classes  held  by  the  Home  Visitors  have  won 
in  their  first  year  popularity  and  good  work 
results,  and  more  classes  are  desired.  Orders 
are  begged  for  the  69  regular  Home  Workers, 
of  whom  particulars  are  given.  The  annual 
meeting  held  in  October,  1935,  which  is  re- 
ported, was  saddened  by  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Association  and  was 
beloved  throughout  the  country.  Copies  of 
the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Association  at  60,  Albany  Road, 
Sittingbourne,  Kent. 
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Charles  Bishop  Hayes,  Field  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
aged  54.  He  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  participated  in  every  step  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  1917,  1920, 
and  1 92 1  he  lectured  on  work  for  the  blind 
at  Colombia,  Harvard,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1917  to  1923 
was  Executive  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  appointed  by  one  Governor 
or  another  to  three  separate  commissions  for 
bettering  the  conditions  of  handicapped 
people.  Mr.  Latimer,  in  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  says  :  "  During  his  short  but  inten- 
sive career,  Mr.  Hayes  won  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  innumerable  associates, 
blind  and  seeing,  and  inspired  them  with 
something  of  his  own  indomitable  courage 
to  dare  and  to  do,  without  expectation  of 
material  reward. 

Leonard  Stemp,  Recording  Manager  of 
the  Talking  Book.  The  blind  world  loses  an 
expert  and  a  devoted  servant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Stemp  in  such  tragic  circumstances 
in  the  recent  air  disaster.  He  was  proceeding 
to  Berlin  by  air  to  inspect  a  new  recording 
machine,  to  acquire  technical  information, 
and  incidentally  to  help  German  blinded 
soldiers  to  set  up  a  Talking  Book  Library. 
The  aeroplane  crashed  shortly  after  taking  off 
at  Croydon  aerodrome,  with  the  loss  of 
12  lives.  Mr.  Stemp  was  responsible  more 
than  any  other  person  for  working  out  the 
technique  of  making  long-running  gramo- 
phone records.  Practically  all  the  books 
produced  by  the  Sound  Recording  Commit- 
tee were  recorded  by  him.  Few  people  are 
able  to  do  original  work.  Mr.  Stemp  did 
this,  and  literally  his  records  will  remain  for 
the  blind  world  of  the  future.  Mr.  Anthony 
McDonald,  the  Committee's  principal  reader, 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  death  of  Leonard  Stemp  the  Talking 
Book  Library  has  lost  a  most  able  and  efficient  man. 
But  those  of  us  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
making  of  the  Talking  Books  and  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  at  the  Recording  Studio  have,  too,  a  deep  sense 


of  personal  loss,  and  the  memory  of  a  man  who  not 
only  did  his  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  with  all 
his  heart,  but  who  earned  our  respect  and  great  liking 
for  the  intrinsic  goodness  and  honesty  of  his  character. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  integrity  and  principle: 
in  these  days  when  such  qualities  are  perhaps  not  so 
common  as  they  used  to  be,  it  was  notable  to  find 
a  quiet  unassuming  man  who,  without  obtruding 
them  to  the  discomfort  of  those  of  us  who  did  not 
possess  them,  could  yet  clearly  claim  them. 

"  He  preserved  a  calm  mind  and  had  no  false  ambi- 
tions. He  was  more  than  content  to  do  his  job  and  to 
go  wherever  his  fate  might  lead  him.  And  he  loved 
his  job  :  often  he  stayed  working  long  after  hours 
and  often  with  a  splitting  headache. 

"  I  know  he  would  like  to  be  remembered  not  only 
for  his  work,  but  for  what  he  was,  a  man  without 
shams,  the  best  type  of  quiet,  decent  Englishman. 
Stemp,  the  Recording  Engineer,  will  be  difficult,  Stemp 
the  man,  well-nigh  impossible,  to  replace.  The  Talking 
Book  Library  for  the  Blind  has  lost  a  good  servant 
and  some  of  us  a  good  friend." 

Robert  Mortimer  Wheeler,  of  Heine 
Hill,  aged  80.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  journalist 
who  lost  his  sight  about  14  years  ago,  but 
until  recently  he  attended  his  London  office 
every  day,  and  wrote  leading  articles  and 
reviewed  books.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
War,  with  the  help  of  an  advanced  experi- 
menter, he  tapped  the  German  wireless 
system  in  the  North  Sea  and  was  able  to 
publish  exclusive  information. 

Patrick  Gray,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol,  aged  56.  He  joined  the  Staff 
of  the  Royal  School  in  191 1  as  a  master, 
and  after  two  years  there  went  to  Canada 
to  become  Principal  of  the  Montreal  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  He  remained  there  until 
1915,  when  he  returned  to  Bristol  and  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal  School. 
He  was  forced  to  retire  owing  to  ill-health  in 

ANNOUNCEMINTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR    THE    BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
The   following   new   Braille   and   Moon   publications 
are  announced  : — 

BRAILLE    MUSIC. 
The  prices  given  are  net  prices,  but  they  represent 
a  fraction  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of 
production    and    are    applicable    not    only    to    British 
but  to  foreign  customers. 

CHURCH—  s.  d. 

14.212     N.I.B.  Carol  Booklet,  No.  7— Six  Carols 
by  Blind  Musicians  and  Blind  Poets, 

V.S 16 

DANCE— 

14,223     Gordon,   M.   and  Revel  H.     Everybody 

Dance,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

14,222     Ingraham,  R.     No  Regrets,  Song  Fox- 
Trot      . .  . .  . .  . .  ..04 
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14.224  Lop.'.:.  J       I'd-  1  's  I  '<i|i  l\  (.■(•]  1  ■-.  a  Lollipop     .,.  <•/. 

Shop,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..04 

14.225  Simon,    N.     The   Cuban    Cabby,    Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

BRAILLE   BOOKS 

The  prices  of  (.he  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 
BRAILLE  ALPHABETS  AND  CODES—  s.  d. 

13,882     Revised    Welsh     Braille    Code.     Inter- 
mediate     size,       One      Side      only, 
Pamphlet,  A. 3  .  .  .  .  ..06 

BLINDNESS    AND    THE    BLIND— 
13,762     Blind     University    Graduates.      N.I.B. 
Bulletin     No.     9.       S.E.B.       Inter- 
pointed,  large  size.     Pamphlet,  E.21     2     o 
EDUCATIONAL     BIATHEMATICS— 
13,818-13,819     The  Elements  of  Trigonometry, 
by   S.     L.     Loney,     M.A.    Published 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Embossed 
Scientific      Books      Fund.        S.E.B. 
Large      size,       Interpointcd,       Cloth 
Boards,  2  Vols.     G.166.  ..  ..99 

EDUCATIONAL     SCHOOL    READERS— 
Blackie's  Supplementary  Readers,  by  Dorothy 
King.        S.E.B.         Large      size,      Interlined, 
Pamphlet. 
Infants,  Junior — 

14.055  Dame  Trot  and  Her  Cat.     E.16  ..      16 
14,057     Jack-a-Dandy.     E.16     ..           ..  ..16 

14.056  Jacko's  Day.     E.15         ..  ..  ..16 

Infants,  Inter. — 

14.054     Jerry  and  Jane.     E.16    ..  ..  ..16 

ECONOMICS— 

13,848  Socialism  and  Social  Credit.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet, 
E.33      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..30 

FICTION— 

13,638-13,641  Change  Here  for  Happiness,  by 
Berta  Ruck.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  Vols. 
F.210  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

13,823-13,829  Framley  Parsonage,  by  Anthony 
Trollope.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,  7  Vols.   G.470     8     6 

13,668-13,675  The  Forty-Five,  by  Alexandre 
Dumas.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  8  Vols.  F.442     5     9 

13,652-13,654  Murder  in  St.  John's  Wood,  by 
E.  C.  R.  Lorac.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  Vols.  F.156 53 

13,658-13,664  The  Proud  Servant,  by  Margaret 
Irwin.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  7  Vols.    F.422     6     o 

13,736-38  A  Question  of  Proof,  by  Nicholas. 
Blake.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  Vols.   F.173     5     9 

13,646-9  The  Tangled  Skein,  by  Baroness  Orczy 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,     4  Vols.     F.221         ..      56 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH— 

13,734-5  Elementary  French  Composition,  by 
Richie  &  Moore.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols. 
F.131 60 

GAMES— 

13,860     Backgammon     Up-to-date,     by     "  Bar 
Point."     S.E.B.     Large  size,      Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.25    .  .  .  .      2     3 
Chess  Strategy  and  Tactics.     The  price 
of  this  book  was  incorrectly  given  in 


Per  Vol. 
last  month's  Announcements.  It  s.  d. 
should  be  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..99 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

14,292     Calendar,  1937 06 

14,295     Almanack,    1937.     S.E.B.     Large   size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet         .  .  ..26 

14,372     Christmas       Annual,      1936.        N.I.B., 
S.E.B.     Large     size,      Interpointed, 
Pamphlet  .  .  .  .  .  .        nett     o     6 

Diaries,  1937 — 

Large  size,  6f  in.   x  5  in.  Gent's.        nett     o     2 

Small  size,  5  in.   x  4  in.  Ladies' .  .        nett     o   1  ?,- 

14,288  Knitted  Teddy  Bear  in  Brush  Wool, 
Cut- Wool  Doll  for  Baby.  Reprinted 
from  "  Progress,"  December,  1936. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.4  .  .  .  .  ..06 

NATURAL    HISTORY— 

13,822  How  Birds  Live,  by  E.  M.  Nicholson. 
Published  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.94  .  .  .  .  ..99 

PHILOSOPHY— 

L3.759  The  Philosophy  of  a  Biologist,  by  ].  S. 
Haldane,  C.H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Pub- 
lished with  the  assistance  of  the  Em- 
bossed Scientific  Books  Fund.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards.     G.96  .  .  .  .  ..99 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA— DRAMA— 

13,821  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  Gordon  Daviot. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.78 93 

POETRY— 

13,678  The  Land,  by  V.  Sackville  West. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers.     F.53  .  .  .  .  ..56 

13,631-13,632  The  Testament  of  Beauty,  by 
Robert  Bridges.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols. 
F.123 ..63 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL  SCRIPTURES— 

14.297  Scripture  Union  Portions,  1937.     S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E.8        09 

14.298  Text  Calendar  for  1937.     S.E.B.     Large 

size,     Interpointed,     Loose     Leaves, 
Punched  and  Corded,  Pamphlet      .  .      5     6 

SCIENCE— 

13,763-13,764  Evolution,  by  Patrick  Geddes, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Published  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books 
Fund.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards,  2  Vols. 
G.134  8     6 

^,740-13,742  An  Introduction  to  Science, 
Forces  at  Work.  Book  3.  By  E.N. 
da  Andrade.  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  and  Julian 
Huxley,  M.A.  Published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books  Fund.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Paper  Covers,   3  Vols. 

F.174 59 

MOON    BOOKS. 
The  prices  quoted  are  net.     Those  charged  to  British 

customers,    libraries   and   other   organisations   for  the 

blind  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a  fraction 

of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per  Vol. 

3,910-4    The    Return   of   Bull-Dog   Drummond,      s.  d. 
by    "  Sapper,"    5    Vols.         (Limited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

(British  Customers)    .  .  .  ,  ..26 
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Per  Vol. 

3,915-22     Nelson,    by    C.    Wilkinson,    8    Vols.     s.  d. 

(Limited  Edition)        .  .  .  .  ..56 

(British  Customers)     .  .  .  .  2      6 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S 
MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  LIBRARY. 
PIANO—  ADDITIONS. 

454  Liszt.     Sonata  in  B  Minor. 

455  MacDowell.     2nd  Suite  (Indian),  Op.  4S. 

456  Poldini.     Two  Spring  Idylls,  Op.  57. 

457  Schubert.     Fantasia  (The  Wanderer),  Op.  15. 

458  Schumann.     Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  11. 

459  Schumann.     Sonata  in  G  minor,  Op.  22. 

460  Sgambati.     Toccata  in  A  flat,  Op.  18. 
VIOLIN    AND    PIANO— 

461  Mendelssohn.     On     Wings     of     Song     (Arr.     by 

Sienger). 

462  Porpora — Kreisler.     Menuett  in  D. 
SONGS— 

463  Debussy.       Nuits     d'Etoiles      (Starry     Summer 

Night). 

464  Henschel,  G.     Young  Dietrich. 

465  Loewe,  C.     The  Erl-King. 

466  Respighi.     Nebbie  (Mists). 

467  Sinding,  C.     Sylvelin. 

468  Weckerlin,    J.B.     Du   Temps   des   Bergeres    (Six 

old-fashioned  songs). 

(1)  Verduronette. 

(2)  Voici  Noel. 

(3)  Le  jardinet. 

(4)  Ma  mie  Marguerite. 

(5)  Le  rosier  blanc. 

(6)  Petronille. 

THEORY  AND  MUSIC  LITERATURE—  Vols. 

469-472     Duncan,  E. — Schubert     .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

473-474     Grace,    Harvey.     The   Organ  Works   of 

Rheinberger        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
ECONOMICS—  Vols. 

Strachey,  J.     Nature  of  Capitalist  Crisis  .  .        7 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Britnieva,  M.     One  Woman's  Story      .  .  .  .        4 

MODERN    LANGUAGES— 

Badel,  A.     Chez  les  Francais 3 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA— 

Hopkins,     Gerard    Manley.     Poems.      (Ed.     by 
Robert  Bridges)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

William,  C.     Thomas  Cranmer  of  Canterbury.  .        1 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE— 

Bakke,  E.  W.     The  Unemployed  Man..  ..        4 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS— 

Cowley,  P.     Pax  Dei         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Simpson,   D.   C.     Pentateuchal  Criticism  .  .        3 

Thompson,  A.  Hamilton.     Bede,  his  Life,  Times 
and  Teaching       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        5 

Waddell,      Helen      (Trans,      by).     The      Desert 
Fathers     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Various  Authors.      Asking  them  Questions        .  .        3 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION—  Vols. 

Ashby,  R.  C.     He  Arrived  at  Dusk        .  .           .  .  4 

Barnett,  Ada.     Here  is  Freedom             .  .           .  .  5 

Bellamy,  E.     Looking  Backward  :    2000-1887..  4 

Benson,  E.  F.     Dodo         .  .           . .           . .           .  .  4 

Birmingham,   G.   A.     Elizabeth  and  the  Arch- 
deacon     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

*Blake,  Nicholas.     Question  of  Proof       .  .           .  .  3 

Boileau,  Ethel.     Clansmen            .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

Bridge,  Ann.     Illyrian  Spring      .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Campbell,  R.     Jungle  Night        .  .           .  .           .  .  4 


Cole,  G.  D.  &  M.     Dead  Man's  Watch.  . 

Connington,  J.J.      In  Whose  Dim  Shadow- 
Dell,  Ethel  M.     Where  Three  Roads  Meet 
*Dickens,  Charles.     Battle  of  Life 
*Dumas,  A.      Forty-Five  Guardsmen 

Golding,  Louis.     Pursuer.. 

Heyliger,  W.     Dark  Conquest 

Hichens,  R.     "  Susie's  "  Career 

Hodson,  J.  L.     North  Wind         

Jenkins,  W.      Kid  Deputy 

Lofts,  Norah.     I  Met  a  Gypsy     .  . 
*Lorac,  E.  C.  R.     Murder  in  St.  John's  Wood    .  . 

Page,  Gertrude.     "  Some  There  Are  "    .  . 

Pertwee,  R.     Morosco 

Pollock,  F.     Bitter  Honey  

Rathbone,  Irene.     Gold  Rim 

Roberts,  C.     Volcano 

Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     The  Bridge 

Seaford,  Caroline.     More  than  Kind 

Sheehan,  V.     Sanfelice 

Smith,  Harriet  L.     Pollyanna's  Jewels 

Straus,  R.     Five  Men  Go  to  Prison 

Streatfeild,  Noel.      It  Pays  to  be  Good 

Woden,  G.     Sowing  Clover 

Wylie,  I.  A.  R.     Prelude  to  Richard 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Bashforo,  H.  H.     Lodgings  for  Twelve 

de  Watteville,  Vivienne.     Speak   to    the  Earth 
*Cutsforth,  T.  D.     Blind  in  School  and  Society.  . 

Douie,  C.     Beyond  the  Sunset      .  . 
*Fisher,  H.  A.  L.     History  of  Europe— Part  I  .  . 

Gibbons,  J.     Afoot  in  Italy  

*Gilbert,  W.  S.     The  Savoy  Operas 

Hayward,  F.  H.     Alfred  the  Great 

Holmes,  Canon  W.  H.  G.     Glory  of  God  in  the 
Incarnation  of  the  World 

Hutton,  W.  M.     Cape  Horn  Passage 
*Jeans,  Sir  James  H.     Background  of  Science    .  . 

Jinarajadasa,  C.     Nature  of  Mysticism 

jinarajadasa,  C.   Wonder  Child  (with  Release) .  . 

King-Hall,      Stephen.        Our      Own      Times — 
Volume  II 

Kirkwood,  D.     My  Life  of  Revolt 

Landau,  R.     God  is  My  Adventure 

Lawrence,  Frieda.     "  Not  I,  But  the  Wind  ".  . 

Lucas,  E.  V.     The  Open  Road 

McCormick,  Rev.  P.     Tune  in  to  St.  Martin's.  . 

McNabb,      Father      Vincent,      O.P.     St.     John 
Fisher 

Maillard,  Rev.  J.     Healing  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 

Marriott,   J.  W.   (Editor).     Modern  Essays  and 
Sketches 

Oman,  Sir  Charles.     Things  I  Have  Seen 

Orage,  A.  R.     Social  Credit  

Orage,  A.  R.     The  Fear  of  Leisure 

Redwood,  H.     Quiet  Quest  

Redwood,  H.     God  and  the  Listener 

Redwood,  H.     Happy  Christmas 

Reinfeld,     F.   and   Chernev,     J.     (Selected    and 
Annotated  by).     Chess  Strategy  and  Tactics 

Roberts,  H.     Thinking  and  Doing.      (How  and 

Why  Series — No.  13) 

*Scholes,    P.    A.     Columbia    History    of    Music 

Through  Ear  and  Eye — Period  I,  II  and  III .  . 

*Scholes,  P.  A.,  Part  IV 

Schwezoff,  Igor.     Borzoi 

Scott,  J.  M.     Gino  Watkins  

Sheppard,  H.  R.  L.     Some  of  My  Religion 
*Sophocles.      (Translator  Gilbert  Murray).     (Edi- 
pus,  King  of  Thebes  :    A  Play.  . 

Steiner,  R.     Life  and  Death         

Steiner,  R.     Mission  of  Anger 

Stevens,  H.  C.  G.     Immortal  Garden  :   A  Play.. 

Swan,  Annie  S.     My  Life.  . 
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*Thomas,  The  Rev.  A.     Christ  and  Healing      .  .  i 

Thompson,  P.  W.     Whole  Tithe              .  .           .  .  3 

Walling,  R.  A.  J.     West  Country            ..           ..  6 

JUVENILE— 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.     Dimsie  Among  the  Prefects.  .  3 

Bruce,  Dorita  F.     Dimsie,   Head  Girl  .  .           .  .  3 

Quiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  T.     Keys  of  Mortallone.  .  1 
*School   Bible — Selections  from  the  Text  of  the 

Authorised  Version         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

"Sinbad"      (Capt.   A.  E.  Dingle).     Sinbad's  Book 

of  Pirates              . .           . .           . .           . .           .  .  3 

Walkey,  S.     When  the  Vikings  Came     .  .           .  .  3 

FOREIGN— 

Bordeaux,  H.     Maison  Maudite  .  .           .  .           .  .  1 

Goebbels,  J.     Vom  Kaiserhof  Zur  Reichskanzlei  3 
MOON 

Farnol,  J.     Money  Moon               .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

"  Sapper."     Return  of  Bulldog  Drummond      .  .  5 
*  Stereotyped  book. 

VACANCIES,    30th    NOVEMBER,    1936. 
N.I.B.    HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .        — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington       — 
8,    Oval    Road,    London.     Hostel   for    Blind 

Women       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine     Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington         3 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         8 
LONDON   ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE   BLIND  HOMES. 
Home    for    Blind    Men,     93,     Grove    Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Home    for    Blind    Women,'  Cooper    Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  2 

MUSIC    ROLLS    FOR    85-NOTE    PIANOLA. 

About  forty,  concert  and  dance  music,  selections 
from  musical  comedies,  offered  free  to  Institutions  for 
the  Blind.  Apply  to  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

CHRISTMAS    CARDS. 

Christmas  Cards,  words  in  Braille,  id.  to  is.  3d.  If 
desired,  sender's  name  can  be  embossed  without  extra 
charge.  Obtainable  from  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

NEW    APPARATUS. 

The  following  apparatus  is  now  obtainable  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1. 

"  T.T."  Interlining  Pocket  Frame. 

The  above  has  been  designed  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  writing  in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

Each  side  of  the  frame  will  accommodate  seven 
lines  of  twenty- three  characters  on  one  quarter  of  a 
standard  sheet  of  small-size  Braille  paper,  but  provision 
is  made  for  double  this  amount  to  be  written  on  a  half 
sheet  of  paper  by  moving  it  upwards  on  to  locating 
pins  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Alternate  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  frame  are 
numbered  in  Braille.  The  overall  measurements  are 
54  in.   x  3|  in. 

It  will  be  understood  that  to  secure  the  above 
amount  of  writing  the  characters  are  slightly  smaller 
than  the  standard  size  dot  produced  on  the  ordinary 
Braille  frames. 

Catalogue  No.  9358.     List  price  4/6  .  .      4/-** 

Alarum  Clocks. 

These  clocks  have  been  produced  specially  to  meet 
the  needs  of  blind  people,  and  are  solidly  constructed, 
all  metal  parts  being  heavily  chromium  plated. 


Both  models  have  eight-day  Swiss  movements,  and 
open  faces  with  Braille  markings  for  every  hour.  The 
alarum  is  operated  by  setting  a  third  hand  on  the  face 
in  the  desired  position.  The  movement  is  supported 
on  pivots  which  allow  the  dial  to  be  tilted  to  any  angle. 
Small    size.     Catalogue    No.    9356.     List 

price  £  1  12s.  6d £1     9s.   3d.** 

Large   size.     Catalogue    No.    9357.     List 

price  £1  15s.     ..  ..  ..  ..£1    us.   6d.** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions  in 
the  British  Empire. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertising  Rates: 


6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Sighted  French  girl,  27,  seeks  post,  school  or  family  ; 
Piano,  French,  Knitting,  certificate  of  Valentin  Hairy 
school.  Five  years  references. — Write  M.  L.  L  ,  c/o, 
Editor,  "New  Beacon,"  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


HENSHAW'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Wanted. — A  Forewoman  for  Knitting  Department 
of  30  workers.  Flat  and  Round  Machines  (hand). 
Good  wages  and  prospects.  Applications,  stating  age 
and  experience,  at  once,  to  W.  H.  Thurman,  Esq., 
Director,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  16.  30th 
November,  1936. 


A  qualified  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  undertakes 
to  coach  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge 
candidates  preparing  for  the  1937  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  chance  of  private  lessons  or  correspondence 
course  may  be  welcomed  by  those  who  live  too  far  from 
a  school  or  institution  to  attend  for  instruction,  and 
those  interested  can  obtain  particulars  by  writing  to 
Mr.  H.  Vickerstaff,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


THE   HAMPSHIRE   AND   ISLE   OF   WIGHT 

EDUCATIONAL   TRUST   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

Powers  of  the  Trust. 

To  assist  Blind  or  partially  Blind  persons  of  either 
sex  to  obtain  : — 

(a)  Advanced  Education. 

(b)  Training  to  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade. 

Candidates  are  not  limited  to  inhabitants  of  Hamp- 
shire or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  such  candidates  are 
given  preferential  consideration. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  c/o  Messrs.  Hellard,  Bechervaise  and 
Birkett,   132,  High  Street.  Portsmouth,  Hants. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write    to    the    Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street.  London,  E.C,; 
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Lindsay,  J.  H. 
Lowry,  R. 
Lucas,  C.      .  . 
Lundberg,  Alrik      .  . 
Macy,  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  J. 

Mathews,  H.  N 244 

Mitchell,  M.             ..           . .-         ■•  23 

M'Mahon,  Senator              .  .           •  •  134 

Moore,  J 79 

Moore,  R.  13 150 

Moynihan,  Lord     .  .           .  .           •  •  244 

Pope,  F.  F.              5i 

Preece,  Mrs.             3°° 

Rabbitt,  S.               51 

Regnier,  Mile.          .  .           .  .           •  ■  79 

Rennie,  Miss            .  .           .  .           •  •  105 

Robert,  Maitre 150 

Rowed,  H.                21 

Sadler,  Alderman  .  .           .  .           .  .  79 

Sandford,  L.  G 219 

Schall,  Senator       .  .          .  .          .  .  21 

Shackleton,  J.         .  .                       .  •  219 

Simpson,  Mrs •  •  3°° 

Smith,  J.  S.             134 

Smith,  T 22 

Spencer,  F. .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  22 

Squire,  G.  C.            .  .           .  .           .  ■  51 

Stemp,  L 337 

Tuohey,  Dr.             245 

Webb,  W 105 

Wheeler,  R.  M 337 

Williams,  Rev.  J.  E.  C 22 

Wolstenholme,  R.               .  .           .  .  3°° 

Wood,  B.  G.            23 

Woodrow,  Rev.  S.  G.         .  .  150 

Ogt(  -I'-one,  The  (Wagg)        ..           ..  38 

Our  Club  (Hodgson)               .  .           .  .  208 


Pensions  for  the  Blind,  State  (Purse)  253 

Persia,  The  Blind  in               .  .           .  .  30 

Personalia        .  .                    2^,  47,  80,  103, 
134,    166,   174,   245,   302,  325 

Personality,  The  Effects  of  Blindness 

on  (Le  Pla) .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  57 

Physical  Education  of  the  Blind,  The 
(Vulliamy)  .  .  .  .  39.   71.  95 

Postal  Rates,  The  New         .  .           .  .  176 

Practice  Teacher  in  a  Sighted  Class, 

A  Blind  (Kelly) 46 

Problem   of  the   Public,    The   (Cop- 
land)                259 

Proof     Reader,     Reflections     of     a 

(Watson) 85 

Psychologists    and    the    Blind,    The 

(Copland)                 . .          .  .          . .  7 

Public  Trustee,  Office  of  the  (Purse)  106 


Reading  Competition  at  Manchester 
(Gothwaite)  '.  .  .  .  .  .      107 

Recent  Publications:  — 

American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  Report  of      .  .      320 
Beowulf  (Lewis)      .  .  .  .  .  .      211 

Blind    Musician    Looks    Back,    A 

(Hollins)  288 

Braille  Sequence  and  Syllabication 

(Loomis)  .  .  .  .  .  .      296 

Child  Guidance  Council  Pamphlets     290 
Christmas    Carol    Booklet    No.    7 

(N.I.B.)    ..  ..  ..  ..333 

Dark  Conquest  (Heyliger)  .  .      157 

Education  of  the  Blind,  The  (Joint 
Committee's  Report)      .  .  .  .      309 

Education    of    the    Handicapped 
(Teachers'     College,     Columbia 
University)  .  .  .  .  .  .      247 

Handbook  of  Equipment  used  in 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  and 
Home  Workers'  Schemes  .  .      179 

Kind  Companion,  The  (Large)     .  .      332 


Light     that     did     not     Fail,     The 

(Hawkes)  

Men,  Movements  and  Myself  (Lord 

Snell)        

Music    and    Light    in    the    Dark 

Silence  (Taylor) 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Blindness,  New  York:     1935 

Annual  Conference 
New  York  Institute    Monographs 
N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.   10:    Massage 
N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  11  :    Games.  . 
Pat's  Mystery  Cave  (Le  Pla) 
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